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PREFACE. 


THE  Authors  first  work  on  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  the  subsequent  one  on  the  History  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Middle  Ages,  having  carried  on 
the  account  of  our  national  transactions  to  the  death 
of  Henry  VH.  the  next  period  of  the  subject  was  the 
Modern  HiSTORYpf  our  Country;  which  has  been 
justly  remarked,  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  to  begin  with 
the  reign  of  Henry* VHI.  At  this  division  it  was 
pleasing  to  have  arrived;  because  so  much  dis- 
agreeable labor  had  been  unavoidably  endured  in 
examining,  for  the  preceding  volumes,  what  ancient 
remains  could  be  found  of  the  fifteen  hundred  years 
which  occupied  their  pages,  that  the  mind  rejoiced 
to  have  quitted  those  aeras  of  human  society,  which 
seem  darker  from  being  less  literary;  and  to  have 
reached  an  epocha,  brighter  because  more  recorded; 
and  better,  because  more  earnestly  pursuing  and 
valuing  intellectual  and  moral  merit  But  a  cursory 
inspection  soon  ascertained,  that  if  the  materials 
were  more  agreeable  and  abundant,  they  would  not 
require  less  industry  or  less  meditation  than  the  an- 
terior ones,  to  make  them  available  in  an  historical 
composition.  The  perception  of  this  certainty,  and 
that  love  of  repose  which,  as  age  advances,  becomes 
0ne  of  its  greatest  enjoyments,  induced  the  Author 
to  suspend  his  enquiries,  and  to  abandon  this  exten- 
sive branch  of  his  original  design  to  younger  eyes, 
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and  to  more  vigorous  health.  But  in  this  state  of 
relaxing  resolution,  the  discussions  between  his  highly 
respected  friends,  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Butler, 
fixed  his  attention  on  their  interesting  works,  as  he 
received  them  from  their  kind  recollection ;  and 
some  questions  from  the  former,  which  he  was  unable 
to  answef  to  his  own  satisfaction,  causing  him  to  feel 
an  ignorance  which  he  was  ashamed  to  continue,  he 
was  roused  to  return  to  the  forsaken  paths  of  his  for* 
mer  investigations.  He  saw,  as  the  debate  extended, 
that  many  parts  of  the  reign  of  Hen^y  VIIL  had  hot 
been  sufficiently  elucidsited  by  preceding  historians : 
that  the  public  had  not  been  put  into  possession  of 
the  etitire  truth  on  the  subject :  that  the  king  and  his 
conduct  had  not  been  impartially  appreciated ;  and 
that  many  traiis^ctions  which  were  connected  with 
our  dearest  and  most  essential  institutions,  had  been 
both  imperfettly  known  and  inaccurately  narrated. 
As  these  circumstances  were  observed,  the  desire  to 
supply  what  seemed  wanting  gradually  arose ;  but 
to  Accomplish  this  wish,  it  was  obvious,  that  new 
sources  of  correct  informatioii  must  be  explored.  The 
printed  accounts  of  this  period  had  been  so  often 
laid  before  the  public  in  various  shapes,  and  at  times 
with  so  much  ability,  and  especially  in  these  recent 
discussions ;  that  it  could  not  be  either  necessary  or 
advantageous  to  biirthen  the  world  with  another 
work  which  merely  re-stated  what  was  already  fami- 
liar* It  would  be  still  less  useful  to  engage,  on  the 
same  grounds,  in  controversies  which  others  have 
been  agitating  with  a  zeal  and  with  talents  that  can 
rarely  be  equalled,  and  that  require  no  coadjutor. 
To  elicit  any  further  light  on  what  was  obscure  or 
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doubtful,  or  which  haa  be^i  mistaken,  it  was  iudis* 
pensable  that  the  enquirer  should  turn  from  what  was 
in  the  hands  of  every  one,  to  those  original  docu- 
ments which  had  not  yet  been  examined,  and  to 
search  all  the  manuscript  remaiiui  of  this  reign  to 
which  access  could  be  obtained.  Of  these,  a  very 
rich  collection  of  despatches  and  correspondence  ap- 
peared in  the  British  Museum,  which  had  been  sin- 
gularly disregarded  by  former  historians;  altho,  from 
the  liberal  system  of  that  admirable  depository  and 
guardian  of  our  National  Antiquities,  and  from  the 
attentive  courtesy  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  its 
care,  they  have  long  been  open  to  the  perusal  of  all 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  their 
contents. 

The  letters  there  found  from  our  ambassadors  and 
agents  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  Henry,  to  Wolsey, 
and  to  succeeding  ministers:  die  instructions  re- 
peatedly s^nt  to  them,  and  the  many  valuable  state 
papers  there  preserved,  presented  an  ample  harvest 
of  new  matter  for  an  authentic  history;  but  the  large 
and  promiscuous  mass  rather  intimidated  than  in- 
vited inspection:  and  the  first  sentiment  was,  that  of 
shrinking  from  a  task  which  exacted  so  much  com- 
paring and  transcribing  what  must  again  be  selected, 
arranged,  and  carefully  reflected  on,  before  it  could  be 
converted  into  a  compact  and  readable  composition. 
When  we  are  young,  we  have  not  sufficient  judgment 
for  such  attempts;  and  as  this  faculty  improves  by 
lengthening  yeans,  the  bodily  strength  diminishes; 
and  that  feeling,  which  if  not  indolence,  is  at  least 
inaptitude  for  protracted  fatigue,  comes  on  with  a 
temptation  to  remember  the  prjecept,  '  Solve  senes^ 
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centem  equuni/  and  to  shield  our  tranquillity  by 
obeying  its  monition. 

But  the  perception  of  i/vhat  remained  to  be  done, 
and  ought  to  be  done,  for  our  full  historical  informa- 
tion on  this  epocha,  could  not  be  extinguished;  nor 
could  the  mind  be  at  ease  with  this  consciousness, 
and  with  its  own  corresponding  taste  and  excited 
curiosity,  while  what  was  possible  was  left  unper- 
formed. Hence,  as  those  accessions  of  better  spirits^ 
which  at  times  visit  us  all,  came  on,  some  efforts 
were  made  which  occasioned  others  to  succeed,  till 
such  a  progress  was  made  by  gradual  accumulation^ ' 
as  changed  what  had  seemed  unmanageable  into  a 
practicable  operation,  if  reasonable  assiduity  were 
continued.  Other  important  repositories  of  the 
inost  authentic  information  were  then  idso  resorted  to. 
The  connected  facts  that  were  still  deficient,  were 
collected  from  the  best  contemporary  authorities 
that  could  be  procured;  and  the  final  result  has 
been,  that  the  following  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VHI.  is  submitted  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
British  Public. 

It  has  been  composed  on  the  plan,  of  forming  it 
entirely  from  documents  and  writers  contemporary 
with  the  facts  narrated,  and  not  from  later  authors. 
These  have  very  rarely  been  resorted  to;  and  never 
but  to  fill  up  some  vacuity  left  by  the  original  sources, 
fend  where  it  seemed  certain,  that  what  was  borrow- 
ed from  their  notices  had  been  taken  from  more 
ancient  and  genuine  authorities.  It  has  also  been  a 
main  object  to  exibit  the  feelings,  and  to  display 
the  manners  of  the  times,  as  the  narration  proceeded. 
It  would  be  useless  parade  to  particularize  in  a  pre-^ 
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ikce  the  new  information  which  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  volume;  It  will  meet  the  reader's  eye  as  he 
advances  in  the  perusal ;  and  its  occasional  minute- 
ness, especially  in  the  diplomatic  details,  may  try 
his  patience.  But  it  was  so  desirable  to  rescue  from 
the  forgotten  state  despatches  qf  this  reign,  the  new 
facts  that  would  more  satisfactorily  than  before,  il- 
lustrate the  principal  events  of  Henrys  important 
life  in  its  greater  transactions,  that  the  chance  of 
being  dull  has  been  preferred  to  the  omission  of 
what,  tho  sometimes  prolix,  promised  to  be  both 
curious  and  instructive.  On  the  transactions  of  the 
celebrated  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Author  has  occupied 
a  space  which  he  has  thought  was  not  dispropor^ 
tioned  to  their  novelty  and  importance  in  our  annals. 
The  peculiar  connection  of  all  his  movements  with 
English  History  has  never  been  fully  known  or  suf- 
ficiently noticed  before ;  and  much  which  is  deve- 
loped in  these  pages  from  official  papers,  and  from 
his  own  letters,  will  be  found  as  new  to  the  French 
nation  as  to  out  own.  It  has  not  been  known  before 
to  our  neighbors  any  more  than  to  ourselves,  as  far 
as  the  writer  has  hitherto  observed,  that  this  person- 
age,.so  famed  as  the  conaetable  du  Bourbon,  actually 
took  an  oitth  of  allegiance  to  Henry  VIIL  as  king  of 
France ;  invaded  that  country  to  place  him  on  its 
throne;  and  was  earnest,  notwithstanding  his  failures, 
to  renew  and  to  consummate  his  project.  But  on 
this,  as  on  the  other  neglected  matter  which  has  been 
introduced,  care  has  been  taken  to  insert  nothing 
which  did  not  bear  on  great  events ;  and,  therefore, 
much  minor  detail  has  been  passed  by,  that  what 
was  really  important,  or  leading  onwards  to  momeh- 
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tous  results,  might  not  be  confused  or  clouded  by  any 
tliingi  which  time  has  beneficially  di-opped,  or  ren- 
dered uninteresting  to  the  pi^esent  mind  and  pros* 
pects  of  the  world. 

The  new  documents  which  have  been  examined, 
have  inevitably  led  the  Author  to  make  the  great 
POLITICAL  events  which  produced  the  English 
Reformation  the  principal  subjects  of  his  work: 
not  only  that  the  new  materials  which  they  unveiled 
might  become  the  property  of  the  Public  :  but  also 
because  they  clearly  show  that  all  which  Henry,  or 
his  cabinets,  or  even  the  pope,  successively  did  to 
cause  this  transforming  revolution,  was  not  done  as 
matters  of  religion,  or  from  the  reasonings  or  labors 
of  the  ecclesiastical  world,  or  even  from  choice ;  but 
from  impelling  currents  of  political  incidents  which 
forced  almost  every  actor  to  do,  and  for  the  most 
part  unwillingly^  all  that  was  performed  in  bringing 
about  those  extraordinary  changes,  which  have  made 
this  reign  an  sera  in  the  history  of  human  nature. 
The  Author  has  therefore  left  the  theological  sub- 
jects which  arose,  litde  noticed  at  present,  that  he 
may  more  distinctly  consider  them  by  themselves  at 
a  future  period,  when  the  great  subject  can  be  more 
justly  and  more  intellectually  contemplated  in  its 
moral  and  philosophical  bearings,  and  as  a  com- 
pleted whole.  In  die  meantime  the  works  of  Burnet 
and  Strype,  the  late  publications  of  Mr.  Butler  and 
Mr.  Southey,  and  the  recent  history  of  Mr.  Soames, 
will  fully  supply  all  the  religious  details  which  are 
here  deferred. 

Thlit  the  Author  has  made  it  his  constant  aim  to 
give  the  exact  truths  and  the  whole  truths  in  every 
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part  of  his  varying  subjects,  with  as  much  imparti- 
ality,  as  human  infirmity,  unperceived  by  itself,  but 
adhering  to  us  all,  will  allow,  he  may  be  permitted 
to  assure  his  readers ;  but  as  no  historian  supposes 
himself  to  be  biassed,  however  much  he  may  be  so, 
it  will  be  more  proper  to  intimate  what  was  ititetided 
in  this  respect,  than  to  express  what  has  been  per- 
formed*  Profession  is  neith^  arailing  nor  much 
attended  to  on  such  self-deceiving  points.  Every 
resuler  will  appreciate  for  himself  the  candor  of  those 
whose  books  he  reads,  and  has  a  right  to  do  so. 
He  may  misjudge^  but  he  cannot  be  dictated  to. 

Wishing  not  to  wound  the  feelings  or  to  disturb 
unnecessarily  the  favorite  opinions  of  any,  the 
Author  would  not  willingly  have  counteracted  the 
belief  of  many  Catholic  gentlemen  whom  he  respects, 
springing  in  them  from  the  best  of  feelings,  and 
originating  in  ancient  assertions  which  have  long 
been  re-echoed,  that  the  ecclesiastical  persons  who 
suffered  public  punishment  under  Henry  or  hb  suc- 
cessors, "^ere  destroyed  only  for  their  religion,  and 
not  for  any  legal  criminality.  This  opinion  has  been 
industriously  circulated  by  their  friends,  ever  since 
their  deaths,  to  save  both  their  memory  and  their 
cause  from  that  odium  which,  under  every  form  of 
government,  must,  for  the  general  welfare,  be  at*^ 
tached  to  all  political  treason.  But  it  has  become 
impossible  for  the  Author  to  dOubt  that,  however 
they  may  have  acted  in  obedience  to  their  consciences, 
the  clergy  who  perished  by  execution  in  Henry's 
reign,  were  engaged  in  practices  connected  with  in- 
surrection and  treason ;  and  were  convicted  and 
punished  because  they  were  pursuing  them.     The 
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grounds  for  this  opinion  will  appear  in  those  parts 
of  the  history  which  relate  to  it.  But  there  is  one 
high  authority  on  this  subject,  as  to  corresponding 
events  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  is  worth 
quoting  here.  It  is  a  public  statement  of  the  lord 
high  treasurer,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  which  every  one  may  verify  for  himself  by 
consulting  the  catholic  authors  to  whom  the  king's 
prime  minister  alludes.  In  the  celebrated  conference 
before  this  sovereign  at  Hampton  Court  in  1603^ 
Dr.  Reynolds  applied  for  the  suppression  or  restraint 
of  unlawftil  and  seditious  books.  The  king  per- 
.<;eiving  and  intimating  that  the  angry  doctor  meant 
those  of  the  secular  priests  and  Jesuits  of  the  Romish 
church,  told  him  that  he  was  a  better  college-man 
than  a  statesman  for  making  such  an  application; 
and  two  of  the  cabinet  ministers  gave  their  separate 
reasons  in  vindication  of  the  government's  permitting 
the  obnoxious  publications  to  be  freely  circulated. 
Lord  Cecil  remarked,  that  *'  they  were  tolerated  be- 
cause in  them  the  title  of  Spain  was  confuted :"  and 
the  Lord  Treasurer  added,  that  Dr.  Reynolds 
might  have  observed  another  use  of  these  books, 
namely,  that  now  by  the  testimony  of  tho$e  priests 
themselvesy  her  late  majesty  and  the  state  were  cleared 
of  the  imputation  of  putting  papists  to  death  for 
their  conscience  only,    seeing   in  those  books 

THEY     THEMSELVES    CONFESS     THAT    THEY    WERE 
JiXECUTED    FOR   TREASON.* 

•  See  the  printed  account  of  tliis  conference. 


Red  Lion  Square, 
24th  SeptemlH;r  1826. 
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MODERN 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


BOOK  1. 

HI8T0RT   OF   THE    HEIGN    OF 

HENRY  THE    EIGHTH. 


CHAP.   f. 


HIS  REIGN,  A  NEW  MJLX  IN  THE  ENGLISH  MIND--IIIS  EARLY 
TASTE  FOR  LETTERS-HIS  ACCESSION  AND  PROCLAMATION 
^ARREST  OF  EMPSON  AND  DUDLEY— HIS  CABINET— DIS- 
CUSSIONS AS  TO  HIS  MARRIAGE  WITH  CATHERINB— THEIR 
NUPnALS  AND  CORONATION. 

ALTHO  the  history  of  mankind,  being  the  history 
of  their  passions,  intellect  and  bodily  powers 
in  their  multifarious  and  most  excited  exertions^, 
contains  much  in  all  ages  that  offends  bot|i  the  phi^ 
losopher  and  the  philanthropist ;  yet  it  also  presentsf 
every  where  abundant  matter  to  instruct  and  gratify, 
the  most  benevolent  feelings,  and  the  most  enlight-^ 
ened  taste.  It  is,  like  man  himself,  often  an  erring^^ 
but  always  a  noble  subject.  Viewed  in  those  liqrge 
arrangements  of  time,  which  constitute  chronQlogicaL 
periods,  the  history  of  the  world,  after  every  f^iv, 
objection  from  Jts  obliquities,  describes  the  histoid; 
MOD.  HIST.  VOL.  I.  B 
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MODERN  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND : 

DO  OK  of  manifold  progression  in  all  that  constitutes  our 
improvement  and  our  celebrity ;  but,  if  it  be  con- 
templated only  in  separated  divisions  without  re- 
ference to  ita  relations  aa  a  whole ;  if  we  consider 
it  merely  as  a  casual  saecessioD  of  distinct  and 
detached  fragments,  or  connect  our  feelings  with 
the  rise  and  fortunes  of  the  particular  kingdoms  and 
populations  that  have  glittered  and  passed  away^ 
then  so  many  local  catastrophes  of  states,  and  so 
many  intervals  of  darkness  and  destitution  appear, 
that  the  intelligent  mind  has  often  hesitated  to 
decide  whether  the  diangea  h4ve  been  confused  and 
disorderly  vicissitude ;  or  those  beneficial  revolutions 
which  ultimately  unfold  a  grand  and  enlarging  ad- 
vance of  the  human  intellect,  and  new  provisions 
for  the  production  of  universal  felicity.  It  is  thus 
that  even  the  starry  heavens  appear  to  the  uniti* 
structed  eye — a  disordered  and  scattered  mass  of 
brilliant  points,  with  little  use,  amid  a  desert  waste, 
unconnected  and  unguided:  yet  long  and  patient 
observation,  and  the  penetrating  reasonings  of  sub- 
lime g^ntus>  have  at  last  traced  and  developed  in 
tfieir  woiftderftt)  magnificence  that  exactitiide  of 
tcieftce;  those  combined  relatt^ms  ;  that  comptete* 
ness  of  plan  ;  that  fkr  extending  system  and  those 
befteficial  results  ii^hich  have  enriched  o«r  nature, 
whti  Sis  most  dignifying  knowlege,  and  gken  to 
man  his  largest  insight  into  the  mind  and  operatioiis 
of  Hie  nftiversal  Creator^ 

Bttt,  ahho  our  judgment  may  occasionally  doubt 
While  it  e^itmines  the  disunited  detaS,  it  cannot 
ebMrast  together,  with  adequate  knowlege  of  thtk 
tiue  history^  the  great  epochas  of  time,,  and  the 
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condition  of  the  world  in  intellect  and  comforts  in    c  f i  a  w. 
each,  without  perceiving  tkmt  some  influenttml  por^  ^     ^*  ** 
tiona  of  the  human  race,  at  every  later  peri|od>  have 
been  in  a  more  distinguished  and  prosperous  state 
than  in  those  which  preceded*     Eclipses  of  nations 
and  knowlege  have  indeed  sometimes  lasted  lotig 
enough  to  have  alarmed  their  contemporaries,  who 
witnessed  and  deplored  them;  but  they  have  always 
been    followed,   and  in   admirable  gradation^  by 
brighter,  more  useful,  and  more  general  iUumina* 
tians.     If  Babylon^  Phenicia  and  Egypt  declined^ 
ihey  ^ere  immediately  transcended  by  Greece  and 
her  colonies ;  and  the  cultivated  states  of  this  ener- 
getic people  were  absorbed  by  their  emulous  sue* 
eessors  in  Rome^  only  to  augment,  consolidate  and 
diffuse,    their  beautiful  harvests  of  taste,  genius 
and    active  mind  to  nations  and  climates  which 
Greece  had  scarcely  heard  of,  and  would  never 
have  pervaded.     When  the  empire  of  the  Cajntol 
was  destroyed,  the  civilization  of  the  human  race 
seemed  crumbling  into  ruins,  and  yet  what  is  the 
wonderfiil  scenery  that  has  since  succeeded !     Can 
vrelook  around  us  now  in  Europe,  in  America,  and 
over  the  great  Pacific,  without  feeling  and  aeknovi^* 
legtng  that  neither  Egypt,  Babylon^  Phenicia,  Greece 
nor  Rome,  nor  all  confined,   ever  exhibited  the 
human  mind  and  character  in  such  nchiiess,  uk 
ptiiude^  activity,  promise  and  produce,  as  now  ex« 
hibrale  the  eye  that  gazes  upon  the  present  m%f  of 
the  enttoUed  world ;  prompting  and  gratifying  the 
Imijest  expeetettons  of  its  eipanding  power%  its  sie- 
cttstulatiiig  treasures,  its  wiser  judgment   imd  its 
prosj^ective  achievements. 
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bOOK  The  imprdvements  which,  in  Egypt  and  Greece, 
« — j — '  were  confined  in  the  one  to  a  few  hundred^  and  ia 
the  other  to  a  few  thousand  indiyiduals,  have  now 
become  the  diflfusing  property  of  millions.  Time 
^seems  to  be  revolving  from  us  with  a  certainty  of 
witnessing  still  larger  multiplications  of  these  bles- 
sings; and  altho  it  is  not  yet  an  unquestionable 
^^onclusion,  that  happiness  and  virtue  will  advance 
in  equal  proportions  with  our  attainments ;  yet 
every  observing  and  foreseeing  mind  can  scarcely 
avoid  anticipating,  that  intellectual  activity  and 
intellectual  improvement,  with  all  their  mixed  con« 
sequences,  will  henceforward  insuppressibly  become 
the  general  character  and  pursuits  of  man ;  what- 
ever  climate  he  inhabits,  and  of  which  soever  of  the 
assemblages  of  our  social  populations  it  may  be  his 
lot  16  be  a  part. 

The  mind  is  every  where  pressing  forward  td 
make  the  full  experiment  of  its  own  progress;  and 
the  events  which  its  movements  generate,  ensure 
and  compel  a  continuance  of  its  activity*  Devious, 
bumorsome,  obstinate  and  disquieting,  its  course  may 
be  expected  often  to  appear,  because  such  it  has 
already  very  frequently  been.  6ut  the  same  expe- 
rience leads  us  to  infer  that  its  new  motivity  and 
powers  will  gradually  produce  an  extended,  strength- 
ened and  enriched  capacity,  more  effective  both  for 
good  and  evil ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  more  acute 
to  discern  and  more  resolute  to  pursue,  the  wisest 
means  of  diminishing  what  obstructs  human  hap-^ 
piness,  and  of  multiplying  the  resources  that  can 
be  applied  to  promote  it  This  effect  is  daily  be- 
coming more  mighty  and  more  universal,  andjhe 
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consequences  must  be  grand  and  animating ;  al^o  it 
would  be  enthusiasm  at  present  to  affirm  that  wisdom 
and  felicity  will  therefore  be  the  general  inheritance 
of  an  eager,  agitated,  competing  and  adventurous 
posteri^. 

The  present  subject  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Modern  History  of  England,  has  suggested  these 
reflections;  because  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  the  opening  of  one  of  these  emerging  periods 
of  reviving  splendor  in  the  cultivation  of  the  humaif 
mind :  and  because  some  of  the  ablest  judges  and 
most  zealous  promoters  of  this  happy  change  ex-^ 
pressly  connected  it  with  the  example  and  conduct  of 
the  English  sovereign'.  He  made  a  new  sera  of 
literature  and  cultivated  intellect ;  and  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  from  the  encomiums  that  were  attached! 
to  his  name,  even  of  moral  character,  in  his  own 
court  and  kingdom^;  which  his  personal  conduct 
and  its  admired  effects,  for  above  twenty  years^ 
diffused    also   to   the  most  important  countries   of 

'  £ni!»nius  calls  Henry,  in  15l5,inthe  seventli  year  of  his  reign,  ^Tfie 
parent  of  a  golden  age.*  £p.  v.  1.  p.  145;  Le  Clerc's  ed.  Leyden,  170^: 
Four  years  afterwards,  lie  exclaims,  '  O !  wonderful  vicissitude  of  hu* 
maii  affairs.  Formerly  the  order  of  tetters  was  among  the  proff>.ssors  of 
religion ;  but  now,  these  being  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  their  belly^ 
to  luxury,  anil  to  money,  the  love  of  erudiUoo  migrates  to  seculaj 
princes  and  to  courtly  nobles.  All  hasten  to  follow  the  example  of  th^ 
best  of  kings.  Once  attracted  by  the  sweetness  of  leisure  and  letters; 
I  abhorred  a  royal  palace;  but  now  it  is'  a  pleasure  to  me  to  emigrate 
to  such  a  court,  witn  all  my  paper  furniture.  I  see,  indeed,  a  golden 
Bffie  arising.*  £p.  p.  437,  B,  \Ye  have  the  same  impression  from  car- 
dinal Pole.  'Golden  ages  were  expected  from  your  being  kirtg;  for 
what  did  not  those  illustrious  virtues  promise,  \Vhich  shone  in  the  fir^ 
years  of  your  reign.'  De  Eccl.  Un.  p.  274,  fol. 

;  ■  In  May  1519,  Erasmus  wrote  to  Henry,  'You  think  it  far  bietteir 
iliat  your  reign  should  be  adorned  by  these  embellirbments,  than  bt 
trophies  or  triumphal  arches.  Nor  are  you  only  the  author  or  the 
exhorter  of  these  things,  but  also  the  example.  You  do  not  coitm&nd^ 
but  you  display  them.  You  perform  yourself,  more  than  you  prescribe 
to  others.'  Ep.  p.  439. 
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Baox    Europe'.    The  compliments  which  he  received  on? 

\--< — *  this  subject  certaiQiy  breathe  the  spirit  of  a  flatteriog 
admiration,  but  they  have  also  the  aspect  of  being 
prompted  by  some  visible  reality  ^  He  is  explicitly 
declared  to  have  transcended  aJl  bis  royal  contem- 
poraries, tho  Francis  I.  aind  Charles  V.  were  his 
emulous  and  yoimg^r  c(»npetitors^     His  court  is 

recommended  as  being  more  attractive  than  any 

'■  ^'  ■ '       II II    I  I  11         I  III 

'  The  temperate  mind  of  the  mild  Meladcthon  ottered  this  delil>erate 
ffimm.  '  it  has  oftep  occurred  to  mj  mtody  as  I  have  thought  on 
jont  majesty  that  such  a  n>lden  am  was  now  in  yoor  Britain  as  was 
fermerly  m  Egypt,  tinder  Ptolemj  Phtladelphus.  He  prhicipallj  de**^ 
served  the  love  of  all  natkmS}  and  of  posterity,  for  cherisding  and 
protecting  the  study  of  letters.  So  all  the  human  race  will  be  greatly 
indebted  to  your  muesty  on  the  same  account.'  He  adds,  *  This  ts  tha 
judgment  of  all  the  learned  ip  Germany/    £p.  p.  do. 

^  Erasmus  not  only  asks,  '  What  private  household,  or  even  what 
cpHeas;  wjiat  academy  is  more  adomed  with  men  exceUine  in  integrii/ 
«f  lile,  and-  singular  judgment,  than  your  palace?'  but  also  declares^^ 
•  Under  Henr^r  Vni.  a  prinee,  as  it  were,  sent  from  heaven  for  this 
purpose,  Britain  so  flouiishes  in  all  kinds  of  virtue,  that  it  seems 
jiEBORN.  He  renders  it  so  uncomipt  in  manners,  that  an  example  of 
civil  discipline  may  be  sought  from  it;  and  so  distinguished  for  religion, 
that  it  might  be  a  mistress  of  pietv  to  Rome  itself.  Italy  may  envy  the 
abundance  of  its  scholars,  over  whom  Luch  a  prince  is  reigning,  that  he 
piay  become  hereafter  s  standard  to  aU  princes  for  the  government  of 
an  empire.'  p.  441.  This  resembles  the  warmth  of  adulation;  and  yet 
we  must  recollect,  that,  tho  both  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  patronised 
Erasmus,  and  sought  his  friendship,  and  the  latter  by  making  him  a 
privy  councillor,  and  giving  him  the  means  of  a  fixed  income,  rewarded 
nim  more  than  Henry  did;  yet  he  never  applies  such  emphatic  language' 
to  either  of  these,  or  to  any  of  the  great  and  powerful  who  elsewhere 
favoured  him. 

*  The  superiority  of  Henry  to  the  sovereigns  of  bis  day  is  a  common 
topic  cf  the  literary  men  of  those  times.  Polydore  Vergil,  tho  a  friend 
of  the  papal  see,  yet  in  1533,  afler  Henry  had  begun  his  direct  warfare 
with  St.  Peters,  has  written,  in  the  dedication  of  his  hbtory,  <  You 
surpass  the  glory  of  all  the  princes  who  now  exbt.'  Melancthon,  in 
March  1535»  has  a  similar  assertion.  '  In  age,  wisdom  aud  learnings 
yoQ  excell  other  kines.'  £p.  p.  91.  Erasmus,  who  had  visited,  and 
was  alike  courted  in  Italy,  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Switzerland  and 
Garreauy,  frequently  expresses  this  sentiment.  To  Boschius,  in  1530^ 
his  phrase  is,  '  regem  uniee  cordatum.'  In  1521,  to  Pace,  *  I  trust 
that  this  beautiful  and  obviously  most  rare  example  will  provoke  many 
princes  to  emulation.'  In  1523,  to  Laurinus,  *  a  king,  than  whom  there 
scarcely  lives  to-day  another  more  adorned  with  regal  qualities — nor 
Vvith  whom  good  letters  and  iexcdling  virtue  are  more  highly  praised.^ 
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othfr^    Bi^land  under  Um  Mealed  to  fofe«|p«r«    chap, 
like  a  light  of  the  world  %  and  even  the  most  polished        ^' 
of  his  two  royal  compeers  once  condesceiided  (o 
admowlege  his  general  superiority  *• 

It  b  not  safe  to  give  the  phrases  of  paAegjrrie 
a  literal  translation  or  an  lUMjualifying  belief.  But 
we  are  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  approbadqn 
which  persons,  not  his  own  aubjects^  so  fif^quentljr 
attached  to  his  name^  ought  not  to  be  deeaied  the 
effusions  of  expectant  or  purchased  adulation^  bt* 
cause  they  do  not  surpass  the  statement,  which  oae 
of  die  bitterest  of  his  advei^aries  addressed  to  his 
imperial  opponent,  in  the  higheflt  state  of  that  sove^ 
reign's  resentiQg  feelings^  uA  in  a  letter  meant  lA 
prompt  him  to  a  vindictive  invasion  of  the  kingi 
whom  he  was,  thus  far,  applauding.  Under  no 
circumstances  was  praise  more  likely  to  be  sparingly 
bestowed;  and  yet  cardinal  Pole,  in  the  most  irritated 
state  of  his  own  mind,  declared  to  Charles  the  Fifths 
in  the  Apologia^   which  he   wrote  to  incite  that 

To  BoAbMioi,  itt  1518,  '  a  kii^  t)i#ni«6t  teteUipmi  of  ^  VihMi  «U| 
age  contains ;'  and  to  Henry  himself  in  1517,  '  of  aJl  kmgB  now  alive^ 
the  most  intelKf^nt,  the  most  uncorropty  and  the  most  prosperous.*  See 
li»  Up.  56s;  €60;  9$A )  409;  864*  ) 

*  To  his  friend  Huttoo^  Erasmus  remarked,  <  If  jou  should  live  in 
tms  cotnrty  Ifiittod^  yon  woqIcI  alier  yoof  oescnption  of  anotoer,  anv 
cease  to  ^  a  court  hater/  p.  67. 

^  Id  1519*  Erasmus  wrote  £rom  Antwerp  to  Momitjoy  :  '  Am  I'befbiat 
oowgwtiilated  EngfanM]  Sw  haviBf  to  Many  amb  of  admiraUe  ^roMt^ 
and  learned  eodowmentSi  so  now  I  aJmoet  bepn  to  envy  it,  beoaase  ia 
49  Souriehei  10  every  kind  of  stodiasi  that  it  §■  atohes  away  t^  prSiaa 
from  an  other  rM^ioaa*  and  akiAoat  pouvt  daikueas  upon  them*  Tha 
chief  aaerit  of  this  belongs  to  the  royal  brta^t,  as  to  the  ibnnCahi  cf 
those  councils.'  p.  ^8. 

*  U  waSt  >o  December  1526,  that  Francis  mentionedy  in  his  oon* 
Urevm  with  the  bishop  of  Batb»  that  be  *  reputed  (Henry)  to  be  te 
chief  prince  in  Chrisiendom.'  Let.  25  Dec.  MS.  Calig.  9.  p.  207.  Bdt 
A(uMun>. 

*  la  the  very  beginiring  of  this  work^  Pole  anttoances  ils  bosftilitn 
'  I  wiiUyCssar!  umiut  the  king  of  England;  I»  who  am  an  EtfgUsh* 
naa^  amumi  that  king  relai 

Pole  aa  Carol.    Brix.  1744- 


naay  iu^wm<  thaj^  king  related  to  me  by  nature,'  Ice.    Apologia  lU^ 
e  aa  Caro* 
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jftoaK    angemi  mcmarch  to    avenge    the    repudiation  of 

u_^^_^  Catherine  his  aunt,  the  sudden   improvements  of 

England  after  Henry's  accession ;  and  ascribed  them^ 

like  others,  to  the  king's  disposition,  patronage  and 

example '•. 

'  But  whatever  portion  of  the  merit  of  the  reno* 
tating  change  is  attributable  to  the  English  sove* 
leign;  the  attentive  thought  which  turns  from  th^ 
preceding  reigns  to  contemplate  that  which  we  are 
about  to  narrate,  will  probably  feel  that  a  new  sera 
arose  in  the  human  mind,  and  therefore  in  that 
social  world  which  it  shapes  and  agitates,  both  in 
England  and  in  Europe,  'after  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII L  From  that  time  and  during  his  reign, 
mankind  became  very  different  beings  from  their 
predecessors.  The  human  character  gradually  altered 
into  new  forms ;  intellect  spurning  ancient  bonds  and 
boundaries,  sought  eagerly  new  paths  and  craved 
superior  food.  New  knowlege  and  better  taste 
became  the  reward  of  its  emancipated  industry ;  and 
juster  principles,  both  of  thought  and  action,  en- 
lightened the  minds,  and  greatly  rectified  the  conduct 
of  all  classes  of  society.  Corresponding  with  these 
changes  and  often  resulting  from  them,  circumstance^ 
and   impulses,    unexperienced    before,    continually 

**  '  Ood  eidted  through  all  his  kingdom  such  a  disposition  to  virtue 
and  fuetjy  that  we  can  read  f}f  no  one  in  the  histones  of  our  nation 
under  whose  government  there  ever  was  so  great  an  ardor  every  wherft 
in  all  to  pursue  virtue,  and  to  embrace  the  best  acts,  an«l  therefore  for 
every  kind  of  what  was  honorable— nor  vras  it  a  disposition  only,  but 
in  Bjew  years  so  great  a  progress  was  made,  that  never  was  there  seen 
m  more  abundant  progeny  of  illustrious  talents,  considering  the  con- 
dition of  the  plarik ,  and  the  size  of  the  country.  In  this  kingdom,  as 
I  have  said,  no  memory  exists  of  so  many  and  of  such  il  last  nous  men 
of  genius;  who  produced  so  many  fruits  of  their  virtue,  that  all  which 
comd  be  enumerated  in  the  reigns  of  all  the  kings  might  be  found  in 
this  kii^om  alone.  But  these  foUotped  that  disposition,  which  God 
had .^rif  given  to  tlie  king  himself,  die  eimtiple  of  which  they  beheld 
in  their  sovendgn.'    Apol.  p.  85, 86.  ^ 
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evolved  and  produced  feelings  and  consequences 
which  were  incompatible  with  the  subsistency  of  the 
prior  state  of  things  in  every  path  of  human  exertion. 
It  was  not  commerce  or  politics,  or  even  religion 
only,  that  assumed  new  phases.     The  arts,  the  plea- 
sures, the  studies,  the  employments  and  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  chief  nations  of  Europe,  from  the  czai^ 
of  Muscovy,  who  surprised  Europe  by  sending  an 
embassy  to  Paris,   from  his  little  known  and  still 
barbarized  country,  to  the  Turks,  who  were  unavail- 
ingly  struggling  to  add  Hungary  to  their  turbaned 
empire,  exhibited  on  all  sides  those  important  changeii 
which  ensured  others  still  greater.     It  was  at  die 
eve  of  this  day  of  emerging  novelty  and  of  b  elcomed 
mutability,  that  Henry  VIII.  began  his  reign,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  to  become,  as  he  grew  up  to  man-^ 
hood,  the  most  distinguished  character  of  all  the 
able  and  bustling  individuals  that  flourished  around 
him ;  and  to  be,  as  he  proceeded  towards  his  old 
age,  an  active  cause  of  the  greatest  alterations,  and 
«&    promoter,    voluntary   and    involuntary,    of  th^ 
greatest  improvements  that  human  society  had  evei^ 
witnessed. 

Not  unmixed  with  evil  or  with  crime,  both  in 
himself  and  others,  was  the  good  which  he  produced, 
or  the  benefits  and  mutations  that  resulted  from  his 
conduct.  Too  many  imperfections  abounded  botH 
in  himself  and  others  in  society,  and  too  much 
passion,  pride  and  rapacity,  existed  all  around  him 
for  his  resolute  character  and  excited  irritabilities^ 
to  act  with  that  precipitation  and  decision  which 
mark  his  reign,  without  lamentable  consequence^ 
and  most  censurable  and  iniquitous  violences.     But 
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the  dark  and  chi|ling  clouds  that  repeatedly  occurredf 
must  not  make  xis  forget  the  grandeur,  the  beautieji 
and  the  splendor  that  occasionally  emaned,  either  in 
the  king  or  in  the  happy  changes  which  some  of  his 
worst  actions  were  made  instrument^  to  produce. 
With  all  his  vices  and  errors,  he  left  the  national 
horizon  much  brighter  and  more  healthful  than  he 
found  it ;  and  however  variously  his  personal  cha** 
racter  may  be  estimated,  and  must  in  justice  be 
drawn  from  its  extraordinary  mixture  and  vaciUa^ 
tions,  no  reign  in  the  course  of  English  history  hm 
occurred,  by  which  the  British  population  and  the 
world  at  large  have  been  more  signally  and  more 
permanently  benefited. 

The  sagacity  of  the  mind  of  Henry  VII.  bad 
gained  from  the  European  public  who  had  noted 
his  actions,  and  less  undeservedly  than  such  tides 
are  usually  applied,  the  character  of  the  English 
Solomon".  But  in  no  points  was  his  wisdom  more 
efficaciously  displayed  than  in  the  education  of  his 
children;  and  in  that  moderation  of  his  self-corn* 
placency  which  made  him,  tho  suddenly  exalted 
from  exile,  captivity  and  obscurity,  to  a  throne^ 
averse  from  all  pride  and  arrogance'\  His  sou  the 
Henry  of  our  subject,  benefited  by  both  these  virtues^ 
A  gracious  and  affable  urbanity,  became,  not  his 
dress  of  state,  but  the  interior  and  inseparable  comr 
panion  of  his  spirit ;  and  he  became  so  early  attached 
to  letters,  and  made  such  a  proficiency  in  their 
attainment,  that  he  wrote  a  Latin  letter  to  Erasmus 

"  EruMM  noCioes  hk  *  imiidita  sapientia/  £p.  p.  119;  and  txyltk 
bim  *  regum  longe  coidatisunms.'  p.  i&i, 

"  '  He  80  abhorred  pride  and  arrogance,  that  he  was  severe  aiid  stern 
to  tbose  who  were  maiied  hy  those. vices/  PoL  Veif.  616. 
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from  his  own  resotirces  ^and  in  his  own  hasd-imting, 
while  merely  a  boy''.  It  was  &vorable  to  the  foun- 
dation of  his  regard  for  literature,  that  while  his 
elder  brother  Arthur  looked  forward  to  the  crown, 
his  father  intended  him  to  be  made  the  head  of  the 
English  churchy  and  was  educating  him  for  that 
station,  when  the  unexpected  death  of  Arthur  con- 
verted the  destined  archbishop  of  Canterbury  into 
the  prince  of  Wales ;  but  aldio  this  tramition^f  his 
destiny  occurred  to  him  so  early  as  Ihe  age  of  twei^e, 
yet  a  love  of  intellectual  proficiency  Imd  been  by 
that  time  so  happily  excited  within  him^  that  this 
improving  ta^  never  left  him  while  he  reigned,  and 
became  the  cause  of  the  sudden  progression  of  his 
imitating  people. 

The  earliest  picture  that  we  have  of  Henry  from 
the  pen,  is  an  expressive  sketch  of  him  in  his  boy^ 
hood  by  Erasmus.  In  one  of  this  scholar's  visits  to 
England,  he  had  the  interview  which  be  thus  de-» 
scribes,  at  the  residence  of  lord  Mountjoy  :  ^^  There 
all  the  royal  children,  exc^>ting  Arthur,  were  under 
education.  When  we  came  into  the  hall,  all  Ab 
household  were  assembled.  Henry,  then  nine  years 
old,  stood  in  the  middle,  be£U*ing  in  himself  a  sort 
of  royal  demeanor,  a  loftiness  of  mind  united  with 
a  singular  courtesy.  At  his  right  hand  was  his 
sister  Margaret,  afterwards  married  to  James  king  of 

**  Pace,  the  dean  of  StPaufs,  in  15 17,  mentioned  this  &ct.  <  Wbeii 
the  king  was  but  a  lad,  he  dared  to  challenge  even  Erasmus  in  a  Latin 
letter,  written  in  his  own  hand.  Erasmus  gave  me  this  to  read  at 
Ferrara.  He  always  carried  it  about  him  wherever  he  went,  in  a  little 
box,  as  a  hidden  treasure/  A  pp.  Jortin's  Eras.  V.  3.  p.  53.  Brasmu» 
staled  to  Servatius,  *when  I  was  in  Italy,  the  king,  a  HtUe  before  hi* 
father*s  death,  sent  me^  in  his  own  writing,  *  literas  amanlissimas/ 
ib.  p.  aS. 
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Scotland,  then  in  her  eleventh  year.  On  the  left 
was  Mary  playing,  about  four  years  of  age.  Edmond 
was  a  baby  in  his  nurse's  arms*^/*  After  this  intro- 
duction Henry  became  so  attached  to  Erasmus  as  to 
make  his  works  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  his 
juvenile  studies. 

Proclaimed  king,  as  usual  on  the  day  after  his 
accession,  amid  much  acclamation  from  the  people^ 
hie  composed  his  cabinet  council  from  his  father's 
friends'^ ;  and  one  of  their  first  measures  in  fulfil- 
ment of  their  departed  sovereign's  repentant  wishes, 
was  to  publish  an  invitation  thro  England,  for  all 
who  had  suffered  from  penal  prosecutions,  to  state 
their  losses  and  to  receive  redress'^. 

Numerous  complaints  were  immediately  presented 
by  the  aggrieved,  and  the  exacted  fines  were  re- 
turned to  all  who  had  been  unjustly  or  oppressively 
attached.  But  the  popular  outcry  against  Empson 
and  Dudley,  the  two  state  counsellors  of  Henry  VH* 
by  whom  the  severities  had  been  judicially  enforced, 
was  so  loud,  that  to  appease  the  public  emotion 
they  were  arrested'^ ;  and  with  them  lord  Henry 

^  Eras.  Ep.  to  J.  Botzhem.    Printed  in  Jortin's  A  pp.  p.  108. 

^  Three  cleivYmen ;  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  chan* 
cellor  ;  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  secretary  and  privy  seal ;  and  Or, 
Kuthal,  who  was  soon  made  bishop  of  Durham;  and  six  laymen  formed 
bis  cabinet,  lliese  lauer  were  the  earl  of  Surrey,  son  of  Richard  3d's 
<duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  treasurer;  the  J^rl  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  steward ; 
Somerset  lord  Herbert,  lord  chamberlain ;  sir  lliomas  Lovell,  sir  Henry 
Wyatt,  and  sir  £dward  Poyning.  Pol.  Verg.  p.  6ao.  Two  others,  sir 
Henry  ^arney  and  sir  Thomas  Darcey,  were  afterwards  added.  Herb.  3. 

>•  Pol.  Verg  620. 

^  The  principle  on  which  Henry  VII.  had  sanctioned  the  harsh  mea- 
sures of  these  ministers,  Hall  has  transmitted  to  us  from  the  king*s 
own  explanation,  in  the  words  formerly  quoted  from  Grafton.  Hist* 
Mid.  Age,  V.  4.  p.  153.  It  was  to  lessen  the  power  and  turbulence  of  the 
iactious  great.  *  Altho  such  as  were  affected  would  cry  out  and  say,  it 
was  done  more  for  the  love  and  desire  of  gain  and  pront,  tlian  for  any 
prudent  policy  or  politic  provision.'   Hall,  p.  505. 
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Stafford,  the  brother  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham '.  chap. 
The  detention  of  the  latter  was  short,  and  soon  .  ^  '*  . 
recoropiensed  by  a  peerage,  but  the  others  with  their 
agents^  were  subjected  to  legal  accusations.  Emp-^ 
son  urged  that  he  had  but  obeyed  the  late  king  in 
enforcing  the  penal  statutes  of  former  parliaments^ 
which  had  been  too  long  left  unregarded,  against 
the  offenders  on  whom  they  were  designed  to  ope* 
rate*'.  Some  approved  his  justification,  but  others 
referring  the  severities  to  avarice,  they  were  con-* 
demned  as  illegal;  while  the  subordinate  instru-^ 
ments  suffered  so  much  from  the  public  resentment 
in  the  pillory,  to  which  they  were  condemned,  that 
they  died  a  few  days  afterwards^"". 

Empson  and  Dudley  were  in  the  winter  parlia-* 
ment  attainted  of  high  treason^'  with  the  manifest 
injustice  of  making  that  a  punishable  crime,  after  it 
has  been  committed,  which  was  not  so  before^ 
Public  odium,  one  of  the  highest,  and  most  deeply 
felt,  of  all  our  social  revenges,  is  all  that  ought  to 
be  inflicted,  where  law  has  been  silent. 

While  these  arrests  were  taking  place,  Henry  left 
Richmond  where  his  father  had  died,  and  secluded 
himself  in  the  Tower  of  London  with  his  ministers, 
till  the  royal  obsequies  were  performed^^,  issuing  a 
proclamation  in  the  mean  time,  which  ratified  all  the 
pardons  granted  by   his  father,   and  remitted  all 

m   '  111  ■  ■  nil  ■  I  I     II      »  II  I  ,,.    . 

'*  Hall,  p.  5u6«  He  was  soon  afterwards  made  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
p.  513. 

^  Pol.  Ver^  states  his  short  but  welUreasoned- speech,  p.  G^f  whicH 
Herbert  has  amplified  for  the  English  reader,  p.  5. 

«•  Hall,  506.  ^ 

^  Hall,  519.  The  outcry  against  them  increasing,  they  were  beheaded, 
on  17th  August,  in  the  ensuing  year,  on  Tower-hill,  ib.  515. 

»  Hall,  506. 
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BOOK    offeoces  then  in  proseeutidn^  except  tretton,  murder 

V — J_>  and  fiddly**. 

The  body  of  Henry  VIL  was  placed  in  the  ^eat 
chamber  of  his  patace  for  three  days,  and  for  the 
tame  time  successirely  in  the  hall  and  in  the  chape), 
on  a  hearse  of  wax  garnished  widi  banners,  while 
a  {i^ate  erery  day  chaunted  a  funeral  service*  On 
May  die  pdi,  it  was  laid  in  a  chariot  corered  with 
Uadt  clodi  of  gold,  upon  gih  cushions ;  and  over 
the  insensible  remains  an  image  reclined,  a  resem* 
Uance  of  their  living  reality,  clothed  in  his  rich 
fobes  of  state,  with  a  crown  on  the  head,  and  the 
Udl  and  sceptre  in  the  hands,  amid  banners  and 
floating  pendants . with  his  arms  and  genealogies; 
a  parade  which  but  mocked  its  own  pretensions,  as 
h  displayed  how  vain  aiui  useless  was  all  human 
grandeur  to  preclude  the  stroke  of  death,  or  to 
control  those  evolving  consequmces  in  which  the 
departed  being  was  at  that  moment  interested. 

Preceded  by  die  choristers  of  the  royal  chapel, 
and  by  a  great  number  of  prelates  uttering  their 
solemn  prayers  with  the  servants  of  the  household 
m  their  funeral  apparel ;  the  decorated  car  advanced 
to  Londott  with  the  appointed  mourners^  amid  the 
blase  of  six  hundred  torches  arranged  and  flaming 
on  eich  side.  All  the  reUgioas  orders,  vrith  the 
mayor  and  the  dtfferrat  ranks  of  the  ci^  clothed  in 
black,  met  it  at  London  bridge,  and  eonv^ed  it  thro 
Ae  streets  illumined  every  where  with  burning  Kghts 
and  amid  waxen  tapeis  placed  in  the  hands  of 
children  on  stalls,  widi  great  reverence  to  St  PauFs. 
A  mournful  service  was  there  performed,  and  the 

»  Hnll  506. 
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next  day  it  wa»  removed  with  increased  state  to 
Westminster,  where  new  supf>)icatioDs  were  tittered 
for  the  repose  of  the  di8eiidi>odted  spirit.  On  the 
succeeding  morning',  three  masses  were  solemnly 
dung  before  the  corpse  by  the  bishop.  Its  banners, 
courser  and  armor  were  offered  at  the  altar,  with  rich 
palls  of  gold.  The  great  officers  of  state  then  broke 
their  staves^  and  cast  them  into  the  grare,  while  the 
chief  herald  shouted  *  Vive  le  Roy  Henry  le  Hui- 
tieme^.'  This  theatrical  display  of  pompons  lamoi- 
tation,  ended  as  if  in  sarcastic  satire  on  the  gtare 
drama  they  had  been  acting,  by  all  the  mourners  wad 
attendants  going  immediately  to  the  palace  ^  where 
tiiey  had  a  great  and  a  sumptuous  feast*'/  We 
smile  at  the  Irish  wake,  but  we  see  that  it  has  had 
grave  and  splendid  prototypes  or  imitatious*^ 

Hb  venerable  grandmother,  to  whom  her  dynasty 
had  owed  the  crown  he  now  inherited,  being  alive 
at  his  accession,  the  new  king  had  chosen  his 
ministers  by  her  valuable  advice,  and  on  the  public-* 
spirited   principle  of   appointing    them    iot  their 

••  Hall,  506,  7. 

«Hall,507. 

*  A  letter  of  lord  Moiintjny*s,  written  at  ibis  period,  will  give  ai>  ides 
how  much  Henry  was  api)reciate<l  at  his  accessiott.  It  was  written, 
Sfjth  May  i^og^  to  Brasmusw  *■  Yoi»  luive  heard  that  our  pciace  Henry 
has  succeeded  his  departed  father.  What  may  you  not  promise  your- 
self from  a  piinee  whose  emcellent  and  almost  oivina  dis|rasitioft  ymn 
sa  well  know;  to  whom  yon  are  not  only  known  but  fiimiliarj,  as  you 
have  received  what  has  happened  to  few,  letters  written  witfo  his  owq 
iagers.  But  ifyov  coaldluiow  what  a  hero  be  now  exhibits  Umeelf^ 
how  wMely  he  conducts  himself;  what  a  lover  of  the  good  and  eauitable, 
and  what  a  regard  he  hfis  for  men  of  tetrers,  yon  womd  By  to  him.    H« 


( tot  gpUy  or  sein%  or  the  ppeeioue  meUli ;  but  virtue,^  l^>  '^^ 
eternal  fame.  I  said  to  him  the  other  day,  when  he  was  wishing  that 
he  was  more  learned,  *  We  do  not  desitfe  thie  of  you^  sire  I  but  wu  jm 
sfaauld  welcome  and  cberiiii  those  who  are  so:'  ^and  why  not/watl»s 
cenly.  <for  without  them  we  shall  scarcely  etki,'  Eras.  Bp.  VI.  p.  8. 
Ed  te  Clewi. 
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abilities  in  official  business,  instead  of  listeiring  tot 
the  claims  of  private  and  young  attachments.  They 
rewarded  his  selection  by  making  his  real  welfare 
their  disinterested  object.  Unlike  those  who  keep 
sovereigns  in  ignorance  to  make  themselves  more 
necessary,  they  began  a  steady  plan  of  inviting  and 
of  attracting  him  to  their  councils,  and  of  accus- 
toming him  to  public  business,  that  he  might  contract 
a  liking  for  it,  and  spontaneously  apply  to  it,  as 
his  ability  to  act  in  it  increased*^.  With  honest 
friendship  and  true  loyalty  and  duty,  they  not  only 
impartially  advised,  but  often  respectfully  contested 
widi  him  the  subjects  that  arose  when  their  resistance 
was  for' his  good^*.  His  own  judgment  and  probity 
were  shown  in  allowing  and  in  attending  to  their 
discussions. 

At  first  he  had  no  lawyers  in  his  cabinet  He 
kept  these  at  a  distance  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  probably  to  avoid  the  unpopularity  which 
had  attached  to  his  father  from  some  of  their  severe 
exertions ;  but  he  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to 
fntroduce  them  into  his  council :  for  what  civilized 
government  can  be  peaceably  carried  on,  or  how 
can  the  due  discrimination  between  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  a  free  people  be 
made,  or  where  can  the  rights  of  property  and 
person,  both  to  king  and  subjects,  be  justly  pre- 
served, without  the  aid  of  that  class  of  society, 
whose  leaders,  amid  all  their  technical  imperfections, 
yet  cultivate  and  exercise  the  most  enlightened 
jurisprudence  of  their  day. 

It  was,  howevir,  remarked,  that  he  never  made 

«  Pol.  V«fg.  p.  6ao.  »  Herb.  p.  3. 
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reasons  of  law  his  reasons  of  state *'.  This  may  char 
have  been  wise.  The  laws  of  every  country  have 
much  that  is  strictly  territorial  to  it,  and  confined  to 
its  peculiar  usages  and  institutions,  which  will  be 
inapplicable  elsewhere,  and  unavailing  in  larger 
theatres  of  human  action. 

The  new  and  momentous  questions  in  which  he 
became  involved  were  also  such  as  no  precedent 
existed  to  illustrate ;  and  therefore,  minds  that  were 
trained  to  act  by  the  guidance  of  anterior  autho^ 
rities,  could  only,  on  these  points,  like  sir  Thomas 
More,  pertinaciously  counteract,  or  inefficiently  ad» 
vise  him. 

That  the  king,  altho  so  young,  should  be  married, 
was  the  natural  desire  of  those  who  wished  a  per- 
petuation of  the  Tudor  line,  of  which  he  was  the 
only  male  survivor ;  and  of  the  nation  at  large, 
which  has  ever  loved  a  sovereign  of  a  domestic 
character.  The  Spanish  princess  Catherine  was  the 
lady  that  immediately  ingrossed  the  attention  of  the 
sovereign  and  of  his  cabinet,  because  as  she  was 
in  the  country,  it  was  necessary  for  her  character 
that  she  should  be  wedded  or  conveyed  home.  She 
was  interesting,  and  Henry  liked  her '° ;  but  the 
circumstance  of  her  being  the  widow  of  his  brother, 
created  a  moral  and  religious  objection  to  her  be* 
coming  the  queen.  His  cabinet  anxiously  discussed 
the  question  destined  to  give  afterwards  such  a 
concussion  to  the  Romish  hierarchy.     Arthur  had 


^  Uerb.  p.  3. 

**  So  Cardinal  Pole  mentions,  in  \m  Apologia,  addressed  to  her  unqlf 
CHiaries  5.     1  Pole  Ep.  p.  83.    Speed  calls  her '  Beauteous/ 
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BOOK  been  married  to  her  five  months  before  he  died'*; 
and  Henry  VII.  unwilling  to  lose  the  political  advan- 
tages which  he  had  aimed  to  secure  from  a  close 
alliance  between  the  English  and  Spanish  crowns, 
and  not  less  reluctant  to  resign  the  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  which  had  been  appointed  for  her 
portion,  projected  to  wed  her  to  his  only  other  son, 
Henry.  Her  father  Ferdinand  consented  to  the 
new  nuptials'*.  The  princfess  was  not  averse  to 
them;  and  to  remove  the  conscientious  scruple, 
Julius  11.  granted  a  bull  of  dispensation,  on  the 
ground  that  Arthur  had  left  no  offspring,  and  that 
it  was  desirable  to  cement  the  bond  of  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  two  governments". 

The  Levitical  law  had  forbidden  one  brother  to 
marry  another's  wife  '* ;  but  the  supplement  in 
Deuteronomy  had  recommended  such  nuptials  where 
the  deceased  left  no  issue,  in  order  that  the  elder 
line  of  ancestry  might  if  possible  be  perpetuated  '*. 
As  Henry  was  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  it 
was,  however,  necessary  that  he  should  wait  till  it 
became  proper  for  the  nuptials  to  take  place.  This 
pause  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  doubts  of  their 

*>  They  were  married  14th  November  1501.  Herb.  246,  and  he  died 
2ld  April  150a. 

"  The  treaty  for  this  purpose  is  34th  September  150a.  MSS.  Vesp. 
c.  la.  p.  318.  There  is  another  treaty,  dated  34 th  October  1503,  m 
Rym.  V.  13.  p.  36. 

"^  The  bull  that  was  produced  as  this  instrument  was  dated  7  Cal. 
a6th  December,  January  1503.  See  it  in  Ryni.  13.  p.  88.  Its  genuine- 
ness was  strongly  contested  afterwards.  Wolsey  criticises  the  pope's 
allegation,  '  pro  bono  pacis  with  Ferdinand,'  as  a  falsehood.  See  his 
Jitter,  1  Burnett's  App.  13. 

»«  Levit.  c.  18.  V,  10. 

^  Deuter.  c.  35.  ▼.  5-1 0.  It  was  on  this  text  that  the  Pharisees 
proposed  the  question  to  our  Saviour,  which  led  him  to  declare  the 
important  information,  that  there  will  be  no  marriages  inh  eaven* 
Mitt.  33.  V.  34.    Luke  30.  v.  38. 
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propriety  to  take  a  deeper  root;  and  on  the  day  oii 
which  the  prince  attained  his  fourteenth  year,  be 
read  and  signed  a  protestation,  declaring  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  confirm  or  fulfil  that  contract ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  of  his  own  free  will,  and  without 
any  compulsion  or  persuasion,  impugned  and  aban- 
doned it,  and  would  never  take  Catherine  for  his 
wife.  Reread  this  paper  on  27th  June  1505,  in 
Ae  palace  at  Richmond,  before  his  father's  state 
counsellors,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  sir  Giles 
Dawbenny  and  others,  who  signed  it,  with  the 
notary,  in  attestation  of  the  important  disclaimer  '*. 

This  decisive  act  is  declared  by  a  contemporary 
to  have  arisen  from    fluctuations  in    the  mind  of 
Henry  VII.     The  princess  was  first  detained  by  him 
in  England,  lest  she  mi^t  have  issue.     The  plan 
of  dniting  her  with  his  surviving  son,  afterwards 
occasioned  him  to  propose  it  to  Ferdinand,  and  to 
solicit  the  bull  from  Rome;    but  his  own  queen 
dying,  and  a  severe  sickness  falling  upon  him,  the 
schemes  of  policy  gave    way  to  the  anxieties  of 
conscience,  and  he  began  to  reflect  on  the  objections 
of  some  of  his  state  advisers,  who  declared  such  a 
marriage  to  be  incestuous,  and  beyond  any  human 
power  to  legalise.     Their  suggestion  was,  that  no 
pope  could  abrogate  the  laws  of  God. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  called  Henry  to 
him,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  noblemen  told 


*  It  <K»Dtuas  8»  attettation,  that  Heary  read  it,  oq  the  9yth  June 
1505,  hefere  tiie  bishop  «f  WincheaUr,  at  KicbnaaidL  It  ia  primad  i^ 
Herbert aa  puiduced  bafore  the  lagaiaa,  p.  :l49 ;  and  by  Burnett,  in  t£ 
App.  U)  hi9  Hist.  Reform,  vi.  p.  10,11.  Cand.  Wdsey,  in  hk%  letter  tp 
€aasalM,of  5th  Deeenaber  1537,  notices  this  *  cootracios  nerocatio.'  The 
original  Lathi  MS.  b  mthe  Biiush  Muaauoab    VitaU.  6. 9.  p.  iS^^ 
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him  that  it  was  wicked  to  suppose  that  the  divine 
laws  ceased  to  be  such  when  the  pope  thought 
proper  to  change  them,  and  exhorted  him  to  re- 
linquish the  marriage.  The  prince  acquiesced,  and 
the  notarial  protestation  was  executed  '^. 

After  such  an  exhortation  and  disclaimer,  it  is 
extraordinary  that  Catherine  was  not  sent  back  to 
her  father;  yet,  four  years  after  these  singular  inci- 
dents, she  remained  in  England,  perhaps  kept  there 
to  suit  the  temporizing  policy  of  Henry  VII.  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  communicated  to  Ferdinand 
the  abrogation  of  the  contract,  and  who  wished  still 
to  preserve  the  benefit  of  his  alliance  s^inst  the 
growing  power  of  the  monarchy  of  France  ".  The 
first  idea  of  such  a  marriage  was  disapproired  of  by 
the  people  ''•  It  is  probable  that  Henry  VII.  vibrated 
again  between  his  conscience  and  his  interest ;  for 
his  principal  counsellor,  who  admits  the  protestation, 
declares  that  it  was  the  king's  intention  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place,  tho  he  deferred  its 
solemnization^. 

The  prelates  of  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  who 

"^  This  is  the  account  detailed  by  Moryson,  in  his  Apomaxis  Calum. 
Printed  at  London  1537*  P*  5r^^-     Wols^'s  short  paragraph  on  this 


declaration,  in  the  aboTe-mendoned  letter,  supports  Moryson^s  account. 
Sanders  also  admits,  '  that  Henry  had  once  cbedared  he  would  abstain 
from  the  marriage.'    De  Schis.  p.  4. 

"  Warham,  the  archbbhop  or  Canterbury,  deposed,  that  he  had  told 
Henr^  7,  that  the  marriage  seemed  to  him  neither  honorable  nor  weU- 
pleasuig  to  God ;  and  that  finding  the  old  king  less  inclined  to  it,  he 
mtreated  him  to  persuade  prince  Henry  to  protest  tbat  he  would  not 
take  her,  but  that  the  protest  should  not  be  made  till  he  had  r^iched  the 
age  of  puberty.    Herb.  a43--5. 

*  Warfaam  mentions  their  murmuring  p.  245 ;  and  sir  Richard  Sa- 
cheverel  swore,  that  they  commonly  said  it  was  unfit  that  one  brother 
ahoold  marry  tlie  other  brother's  wife.  Herb.  a44«  Hall  intimates  the 
public  disapprobation,    p.  507. 

*  This  was  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Herb.  p.  346.  He  ascribes 
the  deliy  to.  a^diffiNPence  with  Spain  about  the  dowry.  lb. 
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had  differed  about  the  legality  of  the  marriage  in  chap 
the  cabinet  of  Henry's  father,  renewed  their  discus-  -  \'  - 
sions  in  his  own ;  but  the  majority  of  the  council 
decided  'on  recommending  it  to  the  king ;  and  his 
own  passions  having  become  interested  for  the 
lady*',  all  further  opposition  was  suspended.  It 
was  resolved  to  act  upon  the  old  bull  for  a  dispen- 
sation, without  waiting  for  a  new  one ;  and  oii 
3d  June,  exactly  six  weeks  after  his  father's  death, 
the  nuptial  ceremony  was  completed**.  That  a 
marriage  thus  celebrated  after  all  the  objections 
against  it  had  been  known  and  considered  for 
eight  years,  after  the  king  had  disclaimed  it,  and 
after  he  had  chosen  to  annul  his  own  disclaimer, 
when  fully  able  to  canvass  and  judge  of  its  pro- 
priety, should  be  attacked  and  broken  at  a  ftiture 

♦'  That  Henry  then  loved  her  does  not  rest  on  the  authority  of  Pole 
only.  Moryson  says,  *  that  afler  Henry  7  had  forbidden  hit  son  to  see 
her,  the  separation  had  this  effect,  ut  amor  plus  apud  regem  posset  quam 
patris  monitus.'    Apom.  p.  14. 

^  The  political  reasons  of  the  ministers  who  favored  it  may  be  read 
in  Herbert,  p.  7.  The  remarks  of  Erasmus  upon  this  marriaee,  in  the 
year  1529,  may  be  perused  as  the  judgment  of  a  sensible  and  impartial 
foreifl[ner.  '  Tl^at  he  married  a  brother's  widow  was  not  repugnant  to 
the  £vine  law,  and  had  the  sanction  of  the  pontiff's  diploma.  But  the 
kin^  testified  to  his  people,  that  he  never  did  it  with  a  matrimonial  mind. 
It  18  true,  that  while  be  was  under  guardians,  he  vehemently  struggled 
that  he  might  not  marry  her.  But  after  various  fears  had  been  cast  into 
his  mind  by  his  ^ardians,  that  if  he  did  not,  he  might  be  shaken  from 
his  throne,  and  if  shaken  off  might  be  killed,  as  was  usual,  he  married ; 
but  as  it  was  sufficiently  apparent,  he  did  not  dismiss  her  from  his  mind/ 
Famil.  ad  Amerb.  p.  19.  It  is  not  clear  to  us  bow,  by  not  marrying  Ca- 
therine, he  would  have  endangered  his  crown.  But  these  remarks  of 
Erasmus  prove,  that  the  connection  of  these  circumstances,  tho  obscure 
to  us,  was  felt  by  his  contemporaries.  A  slight  link  with  royalty  then 
gave  claims  to  the  throne  that  always  met  supporters,  and  perhaps  it 
Was  feared  that  Catherine,  like  the  other  Cathenne,  Henry  5tb*s  widow, 
might  marry  a  subject,  or  a  rival.  One  of  the  grounds  on  which 
Henry  7  built  his  title  was,  that  his  father  was  the  son  of  the  fiflh  Harry's 
widow.  It  may  have  been  feared  that  one  of  the  Poles,  who  pretended 
to  the  throne,  midit  have  wedded  her.  Her  favor  to  this  iamilr  is 
mestioned  in  the  life  of  cardinal  Pole. 

C3 
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BOOK    period  by  the  husband,  on  any  pretext  of  conscience 
>     ^;     '  or  moral  principle,  was  a  circumstance  which  no 
reasonable  foresight  could  have  predicted,  and  which 
kingly  and  national  honor  ought  to  have  united  to 
prevent*'. 
Crowned       A  Splendid  coronation,  one  of  the  most  justifiable 
24  June,   displays  of  social  pomp,  gratified  in  the  same  month 
both  the  king  and  his  people.     The  joyousness  and 
magnificence  of  this   regal  festivity  are  so  amply 
shared  by  all  whose  dress  and  presence  constitute 
its  grandeur,  or  who  survey  its  display — that  the 
most  temperate  moralist  may  sympathize  with  those 
whom  the  ceremonial  installation  of  its  sovereign 
distinguishes  and  makes  happy.    Henry's  procession, 
banquet  and  costume,  on  tibis  occasion,  were  in  the 
richest  style  of  feudal  pageantry  and  stately  great- 
ness, as  it  was  conceived  to  be  then  best  represented ; 
and  tho  incumbered  with  laborious   and   pedantic 
allegories,  long  drawn  out,  and  very  rudely  applied, 
yet  the  exhibition  was  so  imposing  to  the  mind  of 
that  day  in  its  general  impression,  as  to  have  made 
our  old  chronicler,  the  city  recorder  declare,  "  that 
it  would  be  too  long  to  rehearse  what  pain,  labor 
and   diligence  the  tailors,  embroiderers  and  gold- 
smiths had  taken  to  make  and  devise  the  garments 
and  trappings  for  the  occasion  ^."    His  admiration, 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  his  gravity  to  have  fostered 
so  strange  a  guest  in  bis  thoughts  as  a  witty  allusion, 
might  have  been  suspected  to  intend  a  secret  satire 
by  this  language.     But  altho  he  saw  that  all  the 

^  In  the  Cotton  lib.  MS.  Vkell.  B.  H,  are  the  original  Latin  LetDen 
of  Congratulation  to  Henry  upon  hid  marriage,  (torn  thr«e  cardinals  at 
Naulet,  Milan  and  Trent,  p.  5, 6. 

:**Hall,p.507. 
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gorgeous  show  of  pomp  is  but  the  production  and 
merit  of  the  humble  artizan,  he  neither  less  valued 
nor  less  honored  its  theatrical  pictures  or  moving 
actors.  It  delighted  his  eye  and  excited  his  wonder* 
from  whatsoever  it  originated ;  and  he  describes 
through  his  history^  with  an  unwearied  enjoyment, 
those  splendid  displays  of  external  magnificence 
with  which  the  first  part  of  Henry's  reign  appears  to 
have  transcended  all  his  less  affluent  and  more 
martial  predecessors  *^. 

^  As  an  exhibition  of  the  mind,  manners,  costume,  taste,  and  fancy  of 
tik%  bi^jhest  raoks  in  Eogland  at  that  time,  a  cursory  abridgment  of  this 
splenmd  scene  may  claim  a  place  in  our  notes.  Such  tilings  account  for 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  and  may  dispose  us  to  read  it  with  more  interest 
or  indulgence. 

On  the  day  preceding,  the  king  and  queen  went  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster  thro  the  tapestried  streets,  hned  with  the  city  companies  in 
their  best  display.  Beneath  his  robe  of  crimson  velvety  furred  with 
ermine,  was  his  coat  of  raised  gold,  with  a  placard  shining  with  rubies, 
emeralds,  great  pearls,  and  diamonds.  Nine  children  of  honor,  on  great 
coursers,  and  dressed  in  blue  velvet,  powdered  with  fleur-de-lys  in  gold, 
represented  the  nine  kingdoms  ana  provinces  which  he  governed  or 
claimed — Englandf  France,  Gaicony,  Guyenne,  Normandy,  Anjou, 
Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 

Following  her  riobly-^ressed  retimie,  theQoeeu  was  seen  sitting  in  her 
magnificent  litter,  borne  by  two  white  palfreys.  Her  person  was,  in  better 
taste,  dressed  in  embroidered  white  satin,  with  her  *  hair  han^g  down 
to  her  back,  of  very  great  length,  beautiful  and  goodly  to  bdiold,  and  on 
her  head  a  coronal,  set  with  many  rich  and  orient  stones.' 

The  coronation  on  the  following  day  was  accompanied  with  the  pro* 
cessions  and  ceremonies,  which  have  been  since  repeated  with  heraldic 
Adelity.    The  more  peculiar  addition  was  the  jousts  and  tournaments. 

The  kii^and  <]aeen  were  stationed  on  a  rich  edifice,  made  within  tlie 
palace  at  Westmmster,  where,  from  a  fountain  and  its  castle,  at  many 
places  out  of  the  mouths  of  obliging  animals,  ran  red,  white  and  claret 
wine.  *  The  trumpeto  blew  to  the  field,  and  the  fresh  younc  gallants  and 
noblemen,  gorgeously  apparelled,  entered  it,  taking  up  aud  tumine  their 
horses  neatly  and  freshly.  Then  followed  a  turret,  wrought  witn  fine 
eloth  of  gold,  whereon  was  a  lady  bearing  a  shield  of  crystal.'  It  was 
Minerva ;  who,  accompanied  by  her  six  destined  champions,  in  green 
velvet  and  gold,  presented  them  to  the  king  as  her  scholars,  and  desired 
her  permission  to  let  tiiem  be  her  defenders  against  all  comers. 

Another  troop  of  horsemen  was  soon  ushered  in  by  drums  and  fifes, 
with  coife  of  gold,  and  high  plumes  on  their  heads.  Eight  knights  fol* 
lowed  in  superb  armor,  who  were  introduced  to  the  queen,  and  besought 
her  leave  to  prove  themselves  against  Minerva's  scholars,  and  to  have  the 

c  4 
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The  queen  was  five  years  older  than  tbe  king,  but 
as  her  panegyrist  truly  declares,  was  a  thousand 
years  more  ancient  ^n  her  manners.  His  description 
literally  corresponds  with  the  expression  which  he 
meant  to  be  her  praise*  She  rose  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  attend  nocturnal  prayers,  and  yet  at  five 
o'clock  in  tbe  morning  left  her  pillow  and  dressed 
for  the  day.  Under  her  royal  garments  she  wore 
an  habit  of  St.  Francis,  into  whose  third  order  she 
had  been  admitted.  She  fasted  every  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  and  on  the  vigils  of  the  Virgin  took  only 
bread  and  water.  Twice  in  the  week  she  confessed, 
and  gave  six  hours  without  intermission  every  morn- 
ing, in  the  church,  to  her  public  devotions,  besides 
reciting  the  office  of  the  Virgin  during  the  day. 
For  two  hours  after  dinner  she  read  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  while  her  maids  'of  honor  were  standing 
about  her ;  then  passing  again  to  her  chapel,  she 
spent  there  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  prayer,  till 
the  hour  of  supper,  which  she  took  very  sparingly. 


ohrystal  shield  their  prize,  if  they  won  the  triumph.    Thej  joatted  with 
each  other  till  night,  and  on  the  next  day,  when  they  all  assembled 

r'n.  As  the  eight  knights  came  in,  a  great  blowing  of  borus  announced 
entrance  of  roresters  and  their  pageant* 
A  park,  with  gi^een  pales,  containing  fallow  deer,  and  exhibiting  arti* 
ficial  trees,  with  bushes  and  femt,  was  laboriously  brought  in  and  set 
before  the  queen;  the  gates  were  opened;  the  deer  ran  out  into  tbe 
palace ;  greyhounds  pursued,  caught,  and  lulled  them ;  and  the  bleeding 
animals  were  presented  to  the  queen  and  her  ladies  by  the  eight  knights, 
who  now  declared  that  they  were  servants  to  the  great  Diana ;  and  that 
news  having  been  brought  them,  that  the  scholars  of  Minerva  had  come 
for  feats  of  arras  into  these  parts,  they  had  left  their  chase,  to  fight  with 
them  for  the  love  of  ladies,  to  the  utterance.  Something  in  their  tone 
excited  suspicion  of  their  intention,  and  the  queen  sent  to  the  king  for 
his  directions.  Henry  thouj^t  he  perceived  that  there  was  a  grudge 
between  the  opposing  parties;  and  to  avoid  a  deadly  quarrel,  ordered 
that  they  should  only  toumay  together,  and  give  a  few  strokes,  and  then 
separate  and  depart  The  sumptuous  rejoicings  were  then  closed.   Hal), 
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She  studied  personal  mortification^  for  tho  her  orisoiis 
were  so  protracted^  she  knelt  on  the  stone  pavement 
without  a  cushion^.  Sincere  devotion  commands 
our  veneration,  and  the  female  sex  is  never  more 
interesting  nor  more  superior  to  our  own,  than  when 
displaying  the  exalting  influence  of  their  diviner 
feelings.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  characterize 
these  extreme  habits  of  queen  Catherine  as  unwise 
superstition.  They  must  have  extinguished  all 
genuine  emotion  and  intellectual  sensibility,  and 
have  substituted  the  mechanical  and  exhausting- 
ceremony,  for  affectionate  adoration  and  humble 
gratitude.  Henry  is  declared  by  one  of  his  greatest 
vituperators,  to  have  admired  her  for  her  sanctity  *^ ; 
if  he  did  so,  the  kindness  of  the  feeling  ought  to 
have  obliterated  many  of  the  slanders  by  which, 
from  this  quarter,  he  has  been  assailed.  But 
Catherine  was  not  merely  a  devout  woman,  she  was 
distinguished  for  literature  as  well  as  piety  ♦•.  She  is 
described  as  an  example  of  •every  virtue*'.  Erasmus 
not  only  calls  her  as  prudent  as  religious'%  but 
described  her  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  as  elegantiy 
learned^'.     He   corresponded   with   her   himself*. 

^  As  Sanders  was  Hkely  to  know  well  the  qiieen*s  habits,  and  is  her 
warmest  panegyrist,  the  detail  is  taken  from  him,  being  one  of  the  few 
parts  on  which  only  bis  anthority  can  be  respected.    De  Schism,  p.  5. 

^  Sand  p.  5. 

^  Erasmus  repeatedly  speaks  of  her  with  kindness  and  praise.  In  his 
letter  of  July  1518,  to  Bombasius,  he  remarks,  *  she  was  wonderfully 
literate  for  her  sex ;  and  was  not  less  to  be  respected  for  her  piety  than 
for  her  erudition.'  p.  402.  In  15 19,  he  wrote,  '  the  queen  loves  letters, 
which  she  happily  learnt  from  hir  infancy/    p.  533. 

•  Erasm.  p.  530.  ••  lb.  p.  56a. 

^  *  Eleganter  doctaro'  in  his  letter  from  Basle,  of  5th  Septem.  15^3, 
p.  73a.  In  1539,  he  sa^jTS,  from  Friburg  to  Montjoy,  *  I  so  love  the 
illustrious  piety  and  erudition  of  this  woman,  which  reprvmch  our  sloth 
and  corrupt  manners,  that  I  seem  to  recfeive  a  benefit  to  myself,  if  I 
can  do  any  thing  pleasing  to  her.'  p.  1333. 

^  On  1st  March  1528,  he  wrote  to  her  from  Basle,  and  notices  this 
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B.OOK  She  read  his  Latin  work  on  Free  Will,  and  desired 
his  friend  Ludovicus  Vives  to  express  to  him  the 
gratification  which  it  had  given  her^'.  That  Henry- 
made  her  the  companion  of  all  his  state  cer^nonials 
and  festivities,  is  an  expressive  testimony  that  her 
demeanor  did  him  credit  as  his  queen,  as  it  also  is 
that  his  own  feelings  towards  her  were  respectful 
and  kind.  Till  the  question  of  the  divorce  dissolved 
their  union,  they  were  inseparably  mingled  in 'the 
public  eye. 

M  a  <  rarissimum  eKemplum :  That  a  woman,  bom  and  educated  amid 
all  the  delights  of  a  court,  and  with  that  indulgence  of  fortune  which 
usually  corraptseTen  settled  good  morals,  should  ^et  repose  all  her  hope, 
all  her  comfort,  in  sacred  prayers,  and  in  reading  the  divine  volume/ 
p.  1063. 

**  L.  Vives  thus  describes  it,  on  I3tb  Nov.  1535:  'Yesterday  your 
book  De  Liberi  arbitrio,  was  given  to  the  king;  he  read  some  pages  from 
it,  *  inter  sacrOf*  and  was  visibly  pleased  by  it.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
.  read  it,  and  shewed  me  the -place  which  he  said  had  greatly  delighted 
him ;  it  was  where  you  dissuade  us  from  an  immoderate  scrutiny  into 
die  secrets  of  the  divine  government. 

*  The  Queen  also  was  wonderfully  gratified  by  the  very  work  and 
passage ;  and  she  ordered  me  to  greet  you  in  these  words — *  I  thank  you 
that  being  so  great  a  man,  and  discoursing  on  so  great  a  subject,  you 
should  have  so  governed  vourself|  and  treated  it  with  so  much  modesty.' 
Lud.  Viv.  Ep.  13. 
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CHAP.   II. 


HENRY'S  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE,  AND  MORAL  AND 
INTELLECTUAL  CHARACTER. 

1  HE  person  of  Henry  is  depicted  as  expressing 
every  manly  beauty  ;  and  his  deportment  exhibited 
that  majesty  which  becomes  a  throne^  combined 
with  that  afikble  courtesy  which  makes  dignity  in- 
teresting to  the  hearts  of  those  whose  admiration  it 
desires.  His  enemies  concur  with  his  friends  in  this 
praise^  and  as  it  is  almost  the  only  point  in  which 
they  agree,  his  bodily  appearance  must  have  greatly 
distinguished  him,  to  have  extorted  any  encomiums 
from  those  who  bdieve  and  describe  him  to  have 
been  in  other  respects  an  impersonated  Satan* 
Sanders,  his  unsparing  Thersites,  has  declared,  that  he 
had  an  admirable  form  of  body  in  which  an  august 
form  of  royal  majesty  shone  forth '.  And  therefore, 
though  we  may  not  chuse  to  construe  literally  the 
oratory  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  spoken  before 
him  in  his  presence  chamber;  '^  If  we  look  upon  his 
&ce,  we  believe  we  see  an  Apollo ;  and  if  we  con-i 
template  his  breast  and  shoulders,  or  the  other  parts 
of  his  body,  they  give  us  the  image  of  a  Mare^;" 
yet  we  may  suppose  Moryson's  interrogation  tei 
express,  nearly  what  was  felt  to  be  the  truth  :  "  Who 

a^^i— w^— ^*—  '  '   '  '  "  ■  ■  1 1    I  ■  I  I       i^-^i^— ^M^^i^     I  I       I       mm^^^^tm^'mmm^a^a^^ 

>  *  Eximie  corporis  forma  prasditus^  in  <)ua  etiam  re^m  majestatis  an- 
gusta  quedam  species  elucebat/    De  Schis.  p.  4. 

'  This  addvcas,  defiye^  on  St.  George^s  tiay  1515,  to  Henry,  bj 
mr  Sebastian  Juf  ttnt&ni,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Nero.  fi.  7» 
p.  15^ 
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BOOK  can  observe  that  august  majesty  of  his  whole  body, 
and  not  say,  that  it  was  bom  for  a  diadem,  and  for 
royal  robes,  and  for  a  kingdom  ?  Who  could  behold 
that  forehead,  that  countenance,  even  afar  off,  and 
not  acknowlege  it  to  be  the  seat  of  clemency,  in  its 
most  serene  expression'?" 

It  is  however  a  greater  commendation  of  the  king 
than  any  personal  advantages  could  give  him,  that 
he  is  stated  not  to  have  valued  himself  upon  these, 
for  the  last  writer  adds, — "  But  I  pass  over  the  giftd 
of  his  body,  which  the  king  would  never  allow  to 
have  any  place  in  his  estimation*." 

We  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  how  then  was  the 
Venetian  orator's  direct  flattery  received  ?  The 
answer  to  his  copious  rhetoric  of  praise,  was  given 
immediately,  by  the  royal  command,  in  the  midst  of 
the  splendid  court :  "  He  can  neither  acknowlege 
nor  glory  in  such  things  as  you  describe.  But  he 
refers  them  to  God,  from  whom  every  good  gift 
comes'."  Henry  could  not  be  insensible  to  his  per- 
sonal distinctions  ;  but  tho  he  loved  show,  state  and 
display,  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  old  writers, 
that  he  had  that  little-minded  vanity  which  feasts 
itself  on  its  accidental  face  and  features,  while  others 
are  deriding  the  self-admiration  which  it  cannot 
conceal. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  copious  amplifications  of 
abuse  with  which  the  memory  of  Henry  has  been 

'  Morys.  Apom.  p.  63.  His  father's  majestic  expression  of  counte- 
tiance  was  remarked  by  the  QeneveDtan  friar,  J.  de  Cirellis,  in  his  or»-' 
tioD.    MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  la  A.  9. 

*  Morys.  Apom.  p.  63. 

*  It  was  Js.  Tayler  who,  in  another  MS.  that  will  be  t|iioted,  is  called 
a  clerk  of  parluunent,  that  delivered  the  answer  <  m  frtioUia  regii  ti 
mulUrumproctrum,*    MSS.  Nero.  B.  7.  p.  18. 
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as  pertinaciously  as  indiscriminately  assailed^,  the 
common  candor  of  that  impartial  feeling,  and  that 
moral  justice,  which  every  one  who  exists  in  society 
is  bound  by  mutual  interest,  as  well  as  by  higher 
principles,  to  exercise  towards  others,  leads  us  at  the 
outset  of  his  history  to  ask,  what  was  the  general 
estimation  of  him  by  his  associates  and  contempo* 
raries  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  judged  of  him 
without  vindictive  resentments.  They  had  the  best 
peans  of  perceiving  the  truth,  and  are  the  safest 
guides  to  us  in  discriminating  it  from  the  clouds 
and  falsehoods  with  which  hostility,  too  violent  to 
be  honest,  has  deformed  and  concealed  it.  Of  these 
the  most  superior  both  in  celebrity,  and  in  his  intel- 
lect, and  the  most  disinterested  and  independent  of 
any  which  that  age  revered,  in  his  literary  life,  was 
the  amiable  and  intelligent  Erasmus.  Preferring  at 
all  times  study  and  literature  to  money ;  courted  by 
the  great  in  every  country  that  valued  talents  and 
learning,  and  yet  enslaving  himself  from  ambitious 
views  or  for  pecuniary  advantages  to  no  one,  he  saw 
the  merits  and  the  deficiencies  of  all  the  courts,  and 
kings,  and  nobles,  and  wealthy  churchmen  in  Eu- 
rope; and  he  perceived  with  his  own  eyes,  more 

*  I  am  induced  to  give,  at  some  length,  the  following  extracts  from 
Erasmus  and  others,  who  personally  knew  this  depreciated  king,  that 
my  readers  may  see  that  he  was  not  that  mere  raw-head  and  bloody- 
bones — the  blue-beard  of  our  nursery— 'which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
represent  him.  Even  the  valuable  author  of  the  intelligent  Tremaine 
has  suffered  his  pen  thus  to  pourtray  him :  *  I  haye  never  been  able  to 
r^  of  the  scoundrel  selfishness  of  our  Henry  8;  that  detestable  savage, 
who  spared  neither  man  in  his  hate,  nor  woman  in  his  lust;  that  legal 
murderer,  andle^Umate  adulterer;  tliat  hypocrite,  to  whom  even  Kitkfi 
was  an  angel,  without  feeling  my  blood  boil  over  with  indignation,  that 
such  a  creature  should  be  human,  much  more  be  trusted  with  power/ 
V.  3.  p.  9o6.  This  is  more  like  cardinal  Hole  and  Sanders,  than  (he  est;* 
mate  of  the  king's  fair-judging  contemporaries. 
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BOOK  than  once,  and  heard  with  his  own  ears,  what  the 
king  of  England,  whose  life  we  are  delineating, 
truly  was,  and  actually  did.  He  gave  repeated 
sketches  of  what  interested  his  feelings  and  fixed 
his  admiration,  in  Henry's  character  and  conduct, 
to  many  of  his  friends  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
at  several  successive  periods  during  almost  the  first 
twenty-seven  years  of  this  king^s  reign.  That  the 
warmth  of  gratitude,  of  enthusiasm,  and  sometimes 
when  addressed  to  the  king  himself,  of  compliment^ 
insensibly  animated  his  pen,  it  will  be  reasonable  to 
believe ;  but  after  all  the  deductions  which  we  may 
fairly  make  from  this  consideration,  enough  will 
remain  to  show  that  the  general  features  which  such 
a  man  could  select  for  his  continued  approbation^ 
and  present  to  those  whose  esteem  he  was  cultivat- 
ing, must  have  been  really  existing  in  the  original, 
and  have  been  believed  to  be  so  by  those  to  whom 
the  picture  was  friendlily  and  unostentatiously  exhi- 
bited, or  Erasmus  would  not  have  persisted  to  depict 
them^.  Flatterers  may  sooth  the  person  they  laud 
with  interested  adulation,  but  there  is  a  secret  some- 
diing  in  the  human  heart  that  usually  withholds 
them  from  commending  the  absent,  to  their  faxniUar 
correspondents.  Nothing  is  more  grateftil  to  the 
adulating,  than  to  sneer  in  private  at  what  they 
publicly  extol*. 

^  Erasmus  does  not  seem  to  have  thouj^ht,  that  in  praising  Henry  to 
others,  he  was  expressing  any  thing  liie  flattery;  for  he  addS,  ader  an 
encomiam  of  him  to  a  dean  of  Bruges,  in  1533,  'I  may  testify  this  of 
him,  without  suspicion  of  adulation ;  for  I  am  not  reoeiTing,  nor  do  I 
desire  any  thing  of  him/  Basle,  l  Feb.  1523.  p.  761. 

•  On  10th  July  1515,  the  much-praised  Pope  Leo  X,  wrote  to  Henry 
the  following  letter,  in  recommendation  of  Erasmus,  displaying  at  tb« 
same  time  his  medicean  taste  and  lore  of  literature : 

*  We  have  an  attachment  to  men  of  learning;  and  to  literature,  of  tbnft 
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With  these  views,  and  that  they  may  have  before  chap. 
them  tile  best  contemporary  evidence  of  those  times  ^  ^  * 
for  the  direction  of  their  judgment,  we  purpose  to 
lay  before  our  readers,  without  comment,  the  simple 
extracts  that  we  have  found  concerning  Henry's  cha- 
racter in  the  letters  of  Erasmus,  and  in  the  writings 
of  some  other  literary  men  who  then  lived,  prefixing 
and  adding  also  others,  from  an  eager  adversary, 
cardinal  Pole ;  and  we  shall  find  that  for  the  first 
twenty-six  years  of  his  reign,  a  length  of  sovereignty 
which  six  only  of  his  nineteen  royal  predecessors 
since  the  conquest,  had  reached,  no  monarch  ever 
received  from  persons  of  other  countries,  or  of  his 
own,  more  ardent  and  undisputed  panegyric.  So 
that  if  Henry  had  died,  after  this  length  of  reign, 
before  the  act  of  parliament  for  abolishing  the  papal 
supremacy  in  England,  the  mortal  and  yet  unpar- 
doned  offence  of  this  applauded  prince,  had  been 
carried  into  resolute  execution,  no  king,  since  Alfred 
the  Great,  would  have  descended  to  his  tomb  with 
such  lavish  encomiums  and  universal  admiration 
from  the  literature  of  that  period.  If-  he  had  died 
the  day  before  he  signed  the  death  warrant  of  Fisher 

kind  which  is  in  itself  good,  as  it  is  truly  called,  and  have  had  from 
oor  boyhood  a  peculiar  iuoate  affection  for  it,  which  domestic  tuitioa 
strengthens,  and  which,  as  age  advances,  is  confirmed  by  our  ju^- 
tnent. 

*  We  have  already  often  found  that  those  persons  who  have  pursued 
the  best  arts  and  letters,  have  the  least  of  evil,  and  arc  endowed  with 
the  steadiest  faith ;  and  we  know  that  great  assistance  and  ornament 
have  accrued  to  the  christian  republic,  from  knowlege,  and  from  the 
eloquence  of  the  learned. 

'  Induced  by  these  motives,  we  loved  our  esteemed  son  Erasmus,  of 
Rotterdam,  whom  we  consider  to  be  among  the  first  in  knowlege  and 
the  arts.  He  was  indeed  known  to  us  in  friemfly  intercourse,  when  we 
were  in  a  lower  condition ;  but  was  not  only  then  known,  but  warmly 
applauded  by  us  from  those  monuments  of  eenius,  which  he  has  com<» 
roitted  to  writing/  The  pope  then  strongly  solicits  Henry's  favor  to 
him.    £p.  £r.  i.  p.  157. 
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and  decided  on  that  of  sir  Thomas  More,  lie  would 
have  nearly  rivalled  our  great  Saxon  benefactor,  not 
indeed  in  talent,  literature  or  actions,  in  his  historical 
praise,  and  perhaps  in  the  public  gratitude. 

In  the  decline  of  his  life,  when  conspiracies  and 
insurrections  endangered  him,  changes  certainly  be- 
gan, which  will  be  noticed  in  their  due  place,  which 
have  been  since  applied  with  undistinguishing  con- 
fusion to  his  whole  character.  But  the  present  age 
is  desirous. to  rescue  itself  from  prejudices  of  every 
sort,  and  therefore  it  will  be  justice  to  his  real  merits 
to  remember,  that  his  reign  lasted  nearly  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  that  for  above  two-thirds  of  this 
period  his  celebrity  shone  unchallenged  and  un- 
clouded, and  was  accompanied  thro  all  Europe  for 
that  long  interval,  with  the  harmonious  voices,  from 
all  parts,  of  unanimous  applause'. 

It  was  only  in  his  latter  years,  after  he  was  as- 
sailed by  an  infuriated  and  deadly  animosity  which 
never  ceased  to  pursue  him  while  he  lived;  and 
when  the  vices  of  others  roused  his  own  worst  pas- 
sions into  activity,  and  brought  on  emergencies 
which  gave  them  a  fatal  effect;  that  the  darker 
and  censurable  feelings  and  actions  appeared, 
which  altho  sanctioned  by  his  constitutional  coun- 
sellors, have  attached  to  his  memory  its  proverbial 

'  Even  the  foreign  writer;  who  describes,  in  1535,  the  trial  and  execu* 
tion  of  sir  Thomas  More  with  much  pathetic  affection  for  him,  yet  on 
that  orcasion,  so  unfavorable  to  any  kind  recollection  of  Henry,  says  of 
the  kingy  '  If  I  had  been  of  his  council  I  would  have  endeavored  to 
have  persuaded  him,  that  from  his  accustomed  clemency,  and  for  those 
other  virtues  by  which  his  name  has  hUherio  been  so  pleasing  and  so 
amiable  among  all  naiions,  he  should  have  abstained,'  &c.  It  is  printed 
among  the  letters  of  Erasmus,  and  in  Roper's  life  of  More,  appi, 
p«  l8l.  Singer's  ed- 
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reproaches,  and  compel,  from  otir  humaner  feelings, 
and  more  enlightened  reason,  both  regret  and  blame. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  think  cruelty  laudable  or 
even  necessary.  Judgment,  fortitude,  philosophy, 
and  Christianity,  alike  consign  it  to  reprobation  and 
contempt;  whether  a  coif,  a  mitre,  or  a  diaden^, 
cover  the  head  that  devises  or  encourages  the  per- 
petration. It  comes  upon  the  mind  like  the  hallu- 
cination of  some  evil  power  ;  and  converts  whoever 
practises  it  into  a  resemblapce  to  what  suggests  i;t. 
But  whether  it  originate  from  hurried  alarm,  from 
malign  impulse,  or  from  a  partial  derangement,  it 
infatuates  while  it  continues,  and  disgraces  beyond 
the  power,  even  of  repentance  to  obliterate. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  that  our  discrimina- 
tions of  Henry's  character  may  not  be  mistaken  to 
be  an  apology  for  what  no  one  should  justify,  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  separate  these  two  unequal 
portions  of  his  life  and  reputation  from  each  other, 
and  to  mention  that  the  following  testimonies  qf 
what  he  was  thought  or  described  to  be  in  the  former 
of  them,  apply  to  the  earlier  period,  and  extend  to 
the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  biography- 

The  description  of  cardinal  Pole,  in  the  midst  of 
his  invectives  against  Henry,  for  abasing  the  papal , 
power  in  England,  written  after  he  had  reigned 
nearly  thirty  years,  may  be  read  as  an  unsuspicious 
delineation,  which  its  truth  only  could  have  extorted 
from  such  an  irritated  pen.  "  I  should  lie  if  I  said 
that  he  was  formerly  such  as  he  now  is.  From  what 
he  then  was,  all  that  was  excellent  might  have  bew 
•^oped  for:  lie  was,  indeed,  altogether  kinglike. 
The  highest  attachment  to  piety  and  cultivation  of 
MOD.  HIST.  VOL.  I.  D 
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BOOK  religion  appeared  in  him  :  a  great  lore  of  justice  : 
a  nature  that  then  seemed  not  averse  from  clemency ; 
and  such  a  liberality,  that  he  not  only  willingly  be- 
stowed where  there  was  need,  but  spontaneously 
invited  many  to  virtue  by  his  rewards,  and  honored 
those  who  possessed  it  by  his  presents.  Nor  did  he 
make  any  diflFerence,  whether  the  object  was  his  own 
countrymeii  or  a  foreigner,  but  wherever  he  saw 
virtue  shining,  he  judged  it  worthy  of  his  rewarding, 
and  he  did  reward  it  '^" 

The  effect  of  this  royal  conduct,  which  reminds 
us  of  some  of  Asser's  praises  of  Alfred,  the  cardinal 
thus  confesses :  "  Hence,  many  foreigners,  who  were 
eminent  in  literature,  and  in  other  arts,  flocked  to 
him,  as  the  best  judge  of  virtue,  and  its  most 
munificent  rewarder.  From  these  causes  he  began 
to  be  renowned,  and  pre-eminently  dear,  not  only  to 
our  countrymen,  but  to  many  other  nations.  The 
reputation  of  his  piety  at  that  time  peculiarly 
augmented  his  celebrity"/' 

The  cardinal  sketches  him  as  advantageously  in 
another  hostile  book.  **  How  great  a  hope  you 
formerly  gave  to  every  one  when  young !  Living 
not  only  for  the  happiness  of  yourself,  but  of  all ; 
golden  ages  were  expected  from  your  sovereignty. 
What  did  not  these  illustrious  virtues  promise, 
which  most  eminently  shone  forth  in  you  during  the 
first  years  of  your  reign — piety,  justice,  clemency, 
liberality  and  prudence.  Besides  all  these,  nature 
had  also  given  you  a  certain  ingenuous  modesty, 
which  as  it  wonderfully  adorned  that  age,  so  it  both 

■■II  ■  '  '  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  m        iiiMufc.  H    ■ 

«•  Alel.  R.  Pol.  ad  Car.  p.  86.  »•  Pole,  ib. 
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preserved  your  ei^tstmg  virtues,  wd  excited  iu  the    chap. 

minds  of  all  a  confident  hope  of  your  future  hap-  > }^ 

piness.  By  your  most  wi^e  father's  kind  care 
literature  had  been  added,  like  streams  diffuse^  upom 
a  well-sown  garden"." 

With  such  admissions  from  a  pen  so  vituperative 
of  Henry  as  the  books  from  which  these  are  taken 
shew  Pole's  to  have  been,  we  may  turn  with  better 
confidence  to  the  congenial  language,  but  kinder 
feelings  of  Erasmus. 

That  he  had  brought  back  his  father  to  existence^ 
in  every  regal  endowment  so  completely,  that  the 
former  king,  instead  of  departing,  seemed  only  to 
have  reflourished  in  renewed  youth,  was  the  private 
language  of  this  scholar  to  a  friend,  when  Henry 
had  reigned  three  years  '^  After  as  much  more 
experience  of  him,  the  same  writer  assured  cardinal 
Raphael,  that  nothing  could  be  conceived  better  or 
happier  than  the  king's  nature  '*. 

But  to  avoid  confusion,  it  imy  be  advisable  to 
arrange  the  qualities  and  conduct  applauded  in 
Henry  under  four  heads.  I.  His  manners  and 
morals.  H.  His  attention  to  national  improvements. 
HI.  His  intellectual  talents  and  acquisitions.  IV. 
His  love  and  encouragement  of  literature. 

'*  Pole  de  Eccl.  Uoit.  p.  7 J.  He  alw  say?  to  Henry,  *  The  djdhy 
adoroed  you  roost  accumulatively  with  every  good,  both  of  body  and 
mind;  and  turned  the  minds  of  all  to  love  you,  as  well  for  your  virtues 
|i0  for  the  most  certain  hope  of  the  national  felicity/  p.  80,  fol.  ed. 

"  Er.  Epbt.  to  J.  Baptist,  11  Nov.  1513.  p.  119.  Five  years  after- 
wards Erasmus  had  seen  enough  of  the  king  to  tell  him  that  he  surpassed 
his  fether.  p.  963. 

"*  Ep.  31  March  1515.  p.  145.  He  also  tells  the  cardinal,  that  the 
king  was  a  youth  '  plarue  divina  cujvsdam  indolis,  and  initiated  not  inele- 
pntly  in  good  letters.  You  would  recognize  in  him  something  sing^ilar 
in  this  respect,  and  a  genius  worthy  of  a  kingdom.'  ib. 
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Under  these  classes  of  topics,  we  will  cite  the 
descriptions  of  Erasmus,  in  his  familiar  letters '', 
and  add  the  sentiments  of  a  few  others,  that  the 
Veader  may  make  his  own  estimate  of  the  probable 
truth,  or  possible  partiality,  of  these  contemporar 
tieous  commendations,  and  of  the  justice  of  his 
subsequent  upbraiders. 

L— HIS  MANNERS   AND  MORALS. 

<*  No  one  is  more  polite  in  an  interrlew ;  no  one  less  proud 
or  supercilious,  yet  always  preserving  the  royal  dignity  undi*- 
minished  "." 

**  Nothing  can  be  desired  more  courteous,  or  more  modest, 
than  the  prince  •'." 

**  When  I  went  to  England  on  my  private  business,  the  king 
spontaneously  embraced  me  with  wonderful  amenity  '•." 

"  Who  among  private  persons  is  more  observant  of  the  laws 
than  yourself  ?  Who  is  more  uncorrupt?  Who  more  tenacious 
-of  his  promises;  who  more  constant  in  friendship;  who  has  a 
-greater  love  of  What  is  equitable  and  just  ?  Wliat  house  among 
all  your  subjects  present  such  an  example  of  a  chaste  and  con- 
cordant wedlock  as  your  own  ?  There  you  find  a  wife  emulous 
to  resemble  the  best  of  husbands  ''•" 

Henry's  behaviour  to  Erasmus,  as  depicted  by 
the  latter,  is  an  expressive  display  of  his  mora;! 
demeanor, 

**  It  may  not  be  displeasing  to  the  classical  reader  to  see  a  few  of 
the  traits  which  LongoUus  has  remarked  of  Erasmus  in  the  terse  Lotinity 
of  the  Dutch  critic. 

*  In  Erasmoplus  carnis,  cutis,  colons ;  plus  facilitad^ ;  creber  facetiis, 
plurimum  delectationi  tribuit.  Erasmus  arte,  subtilitate,  lenitate,  ju- 
cundidate  ad  victoriam  contendit.  Hunc  amare  possis ;  hutc  ikvere.  Hie 
suaviter  nllicit;  ducit  blanditiis.  Venustus,  modestus,  popularis,  flori- 
dus,  verboruiii  supellectiii  dives,  compositione  simul  expeditus,  simul 
nitidus;  frequeus  exempli^  densus  argumentis;  gratus  salibus/  See 
the  comparison  of  him  with  Budxus,  in  Jortin*s  Eras.  v.  i.  p.  149-151. 

*•  Ep.  from  Antwerp  to  Henry,   15  May  15 19.  p.  440. 

"  Ep.  to  Hutter,  20  July  1519.  p.  474. 

••  Ep.  to  Biibald  from  Louvan,  3  Nov.  1517.  p.  2B7. 

»•  Ep.  to  Henry,  15  May  1519.  p.  439. 
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Pace,  in  151 8,  wrote  to  this  elegant  scholar,  who 
had  neither  birth,  fortune,  nor  high  situations,  to 
recommend  him.  "  The  kindness  of  the  king 
towards  you  increases  every  day,  and  he  is  very 
often  speaking  in  your  praise *°." 

But  it  was  ten  ye^rs  afterwards,  as  Erasmus  wa^ 
declining  into  the  infirmities  of  age,  that  Henry *s 
attentions  were  most  personally  soothing.  In  Fe- 
bruary 1528,  Erasmus  wrote  to  his  friend  Pace  from 
Basle :  "  The  archbishop  and  the  king,  with  letters 
written  most  affectionately  to  me,  invite  me  to 
England*'."  He  states  this  more  fully  to  sir  Thomas 
More.  "The  king  s  epistle,  most  courteously  written, 
by  which  he  invites  me  to  England,  gave  me  much 
comfort.  He  promises  all  things  worthy  of  a  most 
benign  prince.  He  reminds  me,  that  I  had  formerly 
written,  that  I  should  chuse  England  for  the  seat  of 
my  old  age.  But,  indeed,  things  are  now  in  that 
state  with  me,  that  I  ought  to  look  around  for  the 
place  of  my  tomb  **." 

*  Ep.  from  Richmond,  5  April  1518.  p.  309.  Henry  and  Wolsey  had 
the  year  before  o6Fered  Erasmus  handsome  apartments  and  600  (forins 
a  year.  He  says,  *  I  thanked  them,  but  neither  accepted  nor  rejected 
the  offered  conditions.'  p.  a68.  He  seems  to  have  dech'ncd  it,  because 
the  conditions  would  have  interfered  with  his  independence. 

*'  Ep.  p.  1060.  Lougoliu?,  29th  Jan.  1519»  in  the  letter  mentioned 
in  note  15,  drew  a  comparison  between  Budsus  and  Erasmus ;  and  won- 
dered that  Francis  I.  should  prefer  the  latter;  but  time  lias  confirmed 
the  French  king's  judgment.  The  fame  of  Erasmus  still  sails  on  its 
ocean;  but  Budsus  has  almost  disappeared.  Itis  his  wife  of  whom  Mr. 
D*Israeli  has  given  these  pleasing  traits.  '  The  frequent  companion  of 
his  studies,  she  brought  him  the  books  he  required,  to  his  desk  :  she  com- 
pared passages  and  transcribed  quotations.  The  same  genius,  the  same 
inclioations,  and  the  same  ardor  for  literature,  eminently  appeared  in 
these  two  fortunate  persons.  Far  from  withdrawing  her  dusoand  from 
his  studies,  she  was  sedulous  to  animate  him  when  he  languished.  Ever 
at  his  side,  and  ever  assiduous  :  ever  with  some  useful  book  in  her  hand, 
•be  acknowleged  herself  to  be  a  most  happy  woman.  Yet  she  did  not 
Dedect  the  education  of  eleven  childrea.'    Cur.  Lit.  v.  2.  p.  50. 

I>3 
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^oOK        To  the  king  himself,  in  the  following  Juiie,  he 
>     ^v  ^  thus  returned  his  acknowledgments : 

^'  Harassed  by  the  labors  I   am  sustaining  in  assisting  some 
studies  beyond  tny  strength,  and  by  a  most  afflicted  state  of 
health,  which,  if  age  had  been  absent,  would  have  been  itself  a 
most  grievous  burthen,  and  distressed  still  more  by  the  incurable 
evils  of  the  church,  and  by  the  furious  persecutions  of  the  bad, 
I  was  almost  exhausted — when,  lo !  beyond  all  expectation,  the 
letter  of  your  majesty.     It  invites  me  so  affectionately  inta 
England,  that  it  is  like  calling  a  person  very  near  a  shipwreck, 
from  a  most  raging  tempest,  into  a  most  tranguil  harbour.    It 
promises  all  things  not  suitable  to  my  merits,  which  are  none,  but 
conformable  to  the  feelings  of  a  most  clement  prince.    I  can 
scarcely  express,  O,  illustrious  king !  how  much  strength,  ho^ 
much  gladness,  I  have  received  from  these  letters,  so  conde- 
scendingly written.    But  I  am  dissuaded  from  the  journey  l^ 
age,  every  day  growing  more  oppressive ;  by  a  health  more  frail 
than  glass,  which  I  can  but  badly  guard,  even  by  hiding  myself 
at  home;  by  the  length  of  the  way,  which  is  not  safe  from 
robbers;  by  the  sea,  that  fbw  find  pleasant ;  and  by  fierce  rumors 
of  war.    A  disorder  occurred  to  me  about  Easter,  which  so  shook 
me,  that  I  thought  I  was  about  to  be  transmitted  to  a  happier 
life."   He  closes  with  expressions  of  very  earnest  thankfiilness''* 

After  these  verbal  delineations  of  his  character,  it 

is  desirable  to  know  some  instances  of  his  actual 

conduct.     We  have  one  specimen  of  his  spontaneous 

behaviour  on  a  trying  occasion.     When  the  king 

was  preparing  for  his  first  war  against  France,  he 

was  informed  by  two  friars,  that  the  founder  of 

St-  Paul's  school,  doctor  Colet,  had  declared,  in 

a  public  sermon,  that  the  most  inequitable  peace  was 

preferable  to  the  justest  war.     Such  an  attack  upon 

the  king's  measures,  then  a  young  man  about  to 

seek  military  glory,  and  desirous  that  what  he  did 

should  be  popular,  was  expected  to  ruin  the  obnoxious 

>■■■      ■ *■■■■■■■*■■■  1      Mil ■Ml.  .i. 

"  Cur.  Lit.  y.  2.  p.  1084. 
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dean.  Bot  Henry  felt  the  value  of  his  since? ity,  aod  chap. 
instead  of  resenting'  it,  privateljr  exhorted  hini  to  v-_^;«^ 
continue  freely  his  tuition,  that  he  might  improve 
the  very  corrupt  manners  of  his  age;  and  not  to 
withdraw  the  light  of  hia  mind  from  times  so  ex- 
ceedingly dark.  The  king  added,  that  he  was  not 
ignorant  that  such  efforts  were  rousing  even  bishops 
against  him,  but  was  satisfied  that  his  life  and  sacred 
teaching  would  produce  great  benefit  to  the  British 
nation,  and  promised  him  protection  ^^ 

U.— HENRY'S   ATTENTION  TO  NATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

"  Who  is  more  dexterous  io  war  than  Henry  YIII,  or  more 
wise  in  framing  laws,  or  more  foreseeii^  in  council  ?  Who  is 
more  vigilant  in  coercing  the  licentiousness  of  wickedness ;  more 
diligent  in  chusing  magistrates  and  officers,  or  more  effectual  in 
treaties  of  conciliation  hetween  kings  "  ?" 

**  Of  bosom  truly  royal !  O  lofty  mind,  worthy  of  a  christian 
monarch !  Altho  no  king  is  better  furnished  with  all  the  means 
of  war,  yet  you  apply  all  your  study,  and  all  your  powers,  to 
make  the  peace  of  the  world. 

**  That  this  disposition  was  not  assumed  by  you  for  a  time 

**  Kiught*s  life  of  Colet,  p.  177^*  The  king  soon  af^r  save  him 
auotber  proof  of  bis  good  temper  aiid  sound  judgment  on  this  trying 
subject. 

Coiet  preached  again,  with  great  eloquence,  on  the  duty  of  appeasing 
the  discords  that  arose  between  princes ;  and  that  christians,  instead  o^ 
msbiiig  into  wars,  should  imitate  the  forbearance  of  tbeir  Saviour,  and 
not  the  ferocity  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Cesar.  Henry  hearing  of  it,  became 
apprehensive  that  it  might  disincline  his  army  from  the  attack  he  was 
meditating  aeainst  France,  and  sent  for  Colet  to  Greenwich.  Walking 
with  him  m  the' garden,  the  king  told  him  he  wislied  his  spiritual  advice, 
and  then  eipJaiMd  the  public  grounds  on  which  he  was  undertaking  the 
war;  and  asked  liiro,  as  a  favor,  to  state  in  his  next  sennon,  the  reasons 
which  justified  a  defensive  war  for  preserving  the  safety  of  the  christian 
community.  Snch  a  war  Colet  thought  to  be  defensible,  and  made  so 
forcible  a  sermon  upon  it,  that  Henry  exclaimed,  '  Let  others  choose 
their  own  doctors,  and  prefer  them,  but  this  man  shall  be  mine/ 
Antiq.  Britan.  p.  306 ;  and  £r.  Epist.  J.  Jonas,  p.  579.    Knight*8  Colet^ 

o-a. 

*  Epist.  May  1519.  p.  43B. 
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only,  but  has  been  implanted  in  you  by  nature^  was  roanifestecl 
in  the  French  war,  in  which  you  conducted  yourself  so  mildly 
and  so  clemently,  that  it  was  clear  that  peace  was  in  your  heart, 
and  that  it  was  the  danger  of  the  christian  church,  and  of  the 
whole  world,  which  called  you  to  arms. 

*^  Not  contented  with  this,  you  strove  to  adorn  the  pacifi-t 
ctition  you  had  obtained,  from  your  prudence  and  authority,  by 
the  POLITE  ARTS,  Icst  it  should  seem  to  be  inertness  or  indolence, 
or  become  the  mistress  of  luxury  and  bad  pleasures. 

<<  The  robberies,  from  which  nothing  had  been  safe  in  England, 
y^u  restrained  with  an  admirable  severity.  You  drive  away  the 
guilty ;  you  free  your  dominions  from  idle  vagabonds ;  you  recal 
its  vigor  by  good  laws;  you  remove  the  useless ;  you  supply  the 
beneficial"." 

III.— HIS  INTELLECTUAL  TALENTS  AND 
ACQUISITIONS. 

Pace,  in  1517,  wrote,  "I  have  had  this  expe- 
rience of  his  learning,  that  I  have  heard  him  speak 
Latin  promptly  and  fluently  ^'^ ;"  and  the  Venetian 
ambassador  describes  him  as  knowing  Latin,  French, 
German  and  Spanish,  as  if  he  had  been  a  native  in 
each  country  that  spoke  them  *'. 

Erasmus  wrote  to  sir  Henry  Guildford  of  hina  : 

^*  To  omit  other  endowments,  which  he  has  so  fully  in  com- 
mon with  other  kings,  that  in  them  he  is  inferior  to  none ;  who 
can  be  more  acute  in  arguing  than  he  is  ?  Who  more  happy  in 
his  invention ;  more  sound  in  judgment ;  more  graceful  in  hiif 
elocution*?" 

**  What  prince  has  excited  more  respect  than  you  in  every 
regal  function  ?  Who  is  more  attentive  to  restrain  crimes ;  who 
consults  more  warily,  or  foresees  more  discerningly;  who  has 
inore  presence  of  mind  in  execution  ?     Even  in  literature,  of 

»  Epist.  May  1519.  p.  439- 

^  Pace  in  his  *  de  fructu  qui  ex  doctrina  percipitur/  cited  by  Jortin^ 
vol.  3.  p.  54. 

»  MSS.Nero.  B.7.p.  15. 

»  From  Antwerp,  15  May  1519.  p.  438. 
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whidi  your  majesty  had  formerly  so  happy  a  taste,  you  have,  CH  A  P. 
without  much  study  perhaps,  advanced  so  fk*,  that  the  soundness 
and  acuteness  of  your  mmd  would  be  surprising  in  the  most 
leariied  theologians.  In  a  discussion  which  you  lately  had  with 
a  most  informed  and  subtle  divine  on  preaching,  what  dexterity 
you  exhibited*^!" 

**  A  king,  admirably  stored  with  all  the  endowments  of  a 
complete  prince"." 

**  The  book  which  his  majesty  has  written  against  Luther,  I 
have  seen  only  in  the  hands  of  the  apostolic  nuncio ;  but  I  do 
hot  doubt  that  it  will  be  worthy  of  his  most  h^py  genius,  be* 
Cause  that  is  surprisingly  good  to  whatever  it  may  apply  itself. 
He  used  to  be  exceedingly  pious.*' 

**  We  who  cultivate  and  love  good  letters,  should  be  most 
ungrateful,  if  we  did  not  revere  and  love  that  genius  which,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  adorns  and  commends  our  studies**." 

Erasmus  thus  also  described  Henry,  in  September 
1522,  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  : 

"  This  prince  has  a  genius  singularly  happy  and  versatile,  which 
prevails  in  an  incredible  manner  to  whatever  subject  he  may  direct 
himself.  When  a  boy,  he  exercised  his  style  wiUi  some  diligencei 
and  even  wrote  some  letters  to  me.  A  few  years  ago,  he  com« 
posed  a  theological  argument,  on  the  question,  whether  a  laic 
should  be  obliged  to  use  vocal  prayer.  He  delights  in  the 
books  of  the  scholastics ;  and  at  his  table  is  accustomed  to  argue 
on  theological  subjects.  Sometimes  the  liberal  discission  is 
protracted  till  very  late  at  night**." 

'<  If  he  has  a  style  not  very  different  from  mine,  it  is  neither 

surprising  nor  novel,  because,  when  a  boy,  he  earnestly  revolved 

my  lucubrations*    Montjoy,  formerly  my  scholar,  and  who  was 

then  the  companion  of  his  studies,  prompted  him  to  this**." 

■  ■'■■'         ■  <  ■  ■  ■■■  ». 

*  From  Antwerp,  15  May  1519.  p.  440. 

"  Ep.  to  Guildford  from  Louvaii,  18  Oct.  1 51 9.  p.  5 12. 

**  £p.  to  Pace,  Brass.  23  Aug.  1521.  p.66o. 

»  Ep.  p.  732. 

**  Eras.  Ep.  ib.  732.  He  expressed  this  also  to  J.  Glasion :  '  Th« 
king,  when  a  boy,  read  nothing  more  diligently  than  my  compositions, 
from  which  he  may  have  contracted  some  indiffereut  phrases.'  p.  743. 
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I.  IV.-HIS  LOVE  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 

'^ '  LITERATURE,  ARTS,  AND  SCIENCES. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  extracts,  the  following 
quotations  will  reward  a  perusal,  as  so  few  sovereigns 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  a  literary  taste  or 
patronage  : 

**  Altho  with  a  rare  perqpicacky  of  mind  you  are  distinguished 
by  your  own  intelligence,  yet  you  delight  in  the  fiuniliar  conver- 
sations of  the  prudent  and  the  enidite,  and  chiefly  of  those  who 
never  speak  to  gain  favor ;  as  if  you  had  read  that  pastsage  in 
S<^hocle8,  which  I  do  not  doubt  you  have;  *  kings  become  wise 
by  intercourse  with  the  wise.' 

**  Amid  80  much  business  of  your  kingdom,  or  rather  of  the 
world,  scarcely  a  single  day  passes  in  which  you  do  not  ^ply 
some  portion  o€  your  time  in  turning  over  books.  You  rejoice 
to  converse  with 'the  sages  of  ancient  times,  who  least  of  all  can 
flatter,  and  especially  with  such  books  as  you  cannot  leave 
without  being  wiser,  bet(er,  and  more  nseftil  to  your  kingdom. 

**  In  this  you  differ  greatly  from  the  <^inion  of  those  who 
think,  that  excellent  princes  ought  to  avoid  most  carefully  both 
books  and  study  of  philosophy ;  or  that  if  they  should  handle 
any  books,  they  oo^  to  penne  nothing  but  ridiculous  tales, 
scarcely  worthy  of  an  okl  woman's  notice,  and  the  mere  imita- 
tions of  folly  and  vice*"  He  then  mentions  that  he  had  de« 
dicated  to  the  king,  his  Latin  translations  of  Plutarch's  Treatise 
on  the  way  to  distinguish  a  flatterer  fix>m  a  friend  **•" 

**  We  are  compiled  to  give  four  mondis  to  editing  the  New 
Testament.  This  done,  I  will  devote  myself  entirdy  to  the 
commands  of  your  majesty.  It  has  pleased  yon  in  yonr  be* 
nignity  towards  good  letters,  to  oflEer  me,  unasked,  a  permanent 
fortune,  and  that  not  a  middling  one**." 

To  the  preceptor  and  physician  of  the  archduke 
Ferdinand,  Erasmus  wrote  from  London  : 

••  Ep.  to  Henry  from  Antwerp,  9  Sept;  1517.  p.  ^63. 
**  £p.  from  Louvan,  25  April  151B.  p.  319. 
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M  I  widi  many  like  you^  that  our  court  might  imitate  Britdin,  CH  AP; 
which  is  full  of  men  most  learned  in  all  kinds  of  studies.  The  ^,  ^^* 
erudite  stand  round  the  royal  table.  There  little  questions  of 
literature  are  agitated  which  relate  to  the  education  of  a  prince^ 
or  to  some  subject  of  good  morals.  In  bne^  the  company  of  the 
jpalace  to  sochi  that  there  is  no  academy  you  would  not  under-* 
Talue  in  eomparison  with  it''*" 

To  Budaeus  at  Paris  : 

**  The  king  of  England ;  whose  benignity  invites  the  pro- 
fessors of  these  things  into  every  academy  in  his  dominions'^." 

He  mentions  to  sir  Henry  Guildford  : 
**  While  the  banquets  of  priests  and  theologians  are  overflowing 
with  wine ;  are  replete  with  scurrilous  jests>  and  are  roaring  with 
a  tumult  not  very  sober,  discussions  are  modestly  carried  on  at 
the  table  of  the  prince,  upon  subjects  of  erudition  and  piety. 
Where  ttre  they  now  who  pretend,  that  the  knowlege  of  letters 
hurts  the  vigor  of  a  prince*?"  - 

To  Henry  biraself  he  remarks  : 

**  You  promote  the  study  of  the  best  letters.  You  restore 
the  discipline  of  piety  among  all,  but  especiaUy  among  the  monka 
and  clergy,  not  ignorant  that  it  is  from  these  persons  that  integrity 
or  corruption  chiefly  flow  to  the  populace.  You  effect  this,  by 
BO  acting,  that  the  principal  honors  shall  be  given  to  those  who 
most  eicel  by  integrity  of  manners,  or  by  superior  learning,  oo 
what  is  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most  rare,  in  both.  It  will  be 
hereaflor  deemed  most  becoming,  that  a  prince  should  be 
acquainted  with  literature  ^^•" 

He  exclaims  to  lord  Albert : 

^*  Oood  lettars  triumph  among  the  English.  The  king  himself^ 
with  hit  queen ;  both  the  cardinals,  and  almost  all  the  bishops, 
BOW  with  all  their  hearts,  defiend,  cherish,  nourish  and  adorn 
them*'.** 

'^  £p.  13  Feb.  1519.  H«  adds,  '  Ludoricus  Vives  is  with  us.  He  is 
not  beyond  his  96th  je«r;  but  there  is  no  part  of  philosophy  in  which  be 
19  not  more  than  conunoniy  instmcted.'    p.  4l5« 

»  Ef .  17  Feb.  1519.  p.  417' 

*  Ep.irom  Antwerp,  16  May  15I9.  p.4d7» 

«  Ep.  ib.  439.  441. 

^  Ep.  ao  May  1519.  p.  441. 
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BOOK        To  his  friend  Barisius  he' wrote  from  Brussels, 

"— ^* — '  with  an  evident  allusion  to  a  very  different  taste 

there  : 

^'  Letters  would  triumph,  if  we  had  such  a  king  at  home  aa 
there  is  in  England.  The  king  there,  himself  not  unlearned,  but 
with  most  piercing  talents,  openly  protects  good  letters  and 
imposes  silence  on  all  brawlers.  Cardinal  York  restores  all 
studies  to  a  better  condition,  and  ibvites  all,  every  where,  to  the 
love  of  them,  by  his  benignity.  Nor  does  cardinal  Campejo 
otherwise,  a  very  learned  man.  The  king's  court  has  more  men 
excelling  in  erudition,  than  any  academy^'." 

We  will  add  only  one  more  passage  of  Erasmus 
on  this  subject,  from,  his  letter  to  Ulric  Hutter,  when 
Henry  was  twenty-eight  years  old  : 

<<  This  most  wise  king  admits  such  men  into  his  family ;  and 
not  only  permits  them  to  come  to  his  private  chamber,  but  even 
invites,  and  not  only  invites,  but  drags  them  in.  He  has  these 
as  the  arbiters  and  witnesses  of  his  life.  These  are  in  his  coun- 
sels. These  are  the  companions  of  his  journeys.  He  delights 
to  be  surrounded  by  these,  rather  than  by  young  men  lost  in 
luxury;  or  by  women;  or  by  gold-chamed  nobles^." 

,    Two  epistles  of  Mela^cthon  to  Henry,  deserve 

our  notice^  because  his  reputation  on  those  points, 

Subsisted  to  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.     In  1535, 

this  applauded  scholar  wrote  from  Wittemberg  : 

^*  Diffidence  deterred  me  from  writing  to  you  until  my  friend. 
Dr.  Antonius,  confirmed  my  purpose,  who  having  beheld  your 
heroic  virtue,  has  inflamed  me  with  the  communication  of  your 
praises.    1  had  always  thought,  as  nothing  is  more  amiable  or 

^  £p.  91  June  1519.  p.  463.  The  oppositioD  of  the  brawler^  here  al- 
luded to,  is  mentioned  elsewhere.  He  said  to  Guildford,  '  some  still 
resist  with  hands  and  feet,  and  pertinacious  minds,  retaining  their  ancient 
ignorance/  p.  438.  So  Pace  mentions  the  objections  of  an  English 
gentleman :  *  These  foolish  letters  will  end  in  some  bad  business.  AU 
kamed  men  are  poor;  even  the  most  learned  Erasmus  I  h^u*  is  poor; 
and  in  one  of  his  letters,  calls  cursed  poverty  bis  wife.'  Jort.  App.  v.  3. 
p.  54. 

^  £p.  from  Antwerp,  33  Julj  1519.  p.  474. 
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iliTine  than  a  good  and  benefidal  prince,  that  your  majesty   CHAP, 
^esenred  the  love  of  all  good  men  for  your  excellent  moderation         ^^* 
and  justice,  tho  in  the  highest  power. 

<«  But  you  deserve  great  things  from  our  order,  and  from  those 
studious  of  learning,  because  you  transcend,  by  far,  the  other 
kings  and  princes  of  this  age,  in  adorning  and  exciting  honorable 
studies. 

^  I  have  always  admired  your  happiness  and  wisdom  on  this 
subject.  On  judging  that  the  care  of  letters  was  worthy  of  a 
great  prince,  your  majesty  has  perceived  what  an  ornament  they 
are  to  a  state ;  how  important  they  are  to  the  preservation  of 
human  society  and  to  religious  accordance.  It  has  been  a  great 
hi4[>piness,  that  England  at  the  same  time  brought  forth  so  many 
excellent  luminaries  of  genius,  that  one  can  enumerate  many 
that  in  the  praise  of  learning  may  be  compared  with  the  greatest 
men  that  liave  ever  flourished.  In  wealth  you  have  surpassed  all 
the  kings  oi  your  age,  and  performed  excellent  things  in  war, 
but  you  have  principally  deserved  the  love  of  all  nations,  and  of 
•posterity,  for  having  cherished  and  protected  the  study  of 
letters^*." 

The  other  letter  from  Melancthon,  was  sent  sk 
years  afterwards,  to  recommend  an  optician  to 
Henry's  patronage: 

<<  It  is  a  great  honor  to  your  royal  majes^,  that  in  these  most 
difficult  times,  you  alone  among  kings,  both  understand  and 
cherish  the  study  of  letters  and  of  true  philosophy. 

**  Among  philosophical  studies,  that  of  Optics  which  inquires 
into  the  diversities  of  light  and  mirrors,  is  full  of  instruction. 
Indeed  what  is  the  human  mind  itself,  but  a  mirror  for  the  image 
of  the  divine  mind  ? 

'.'  In  this  science  the  artisan  Michael,  a  citizen  of  Leipsic,  now 
excels,  and  means  to  go  to  your  majesty  because  he  understands 

♦*  Melanc.  Ep.  13  March  1535»  p*  ao.  He  suggests  to  the  king,  *the 
present  danger  of  letters ;  not  only  in  other  kingdoms,  but  in  Germany 
Itself,  letters  nre  despised  bj  the  unjust  judgment  of  men.  They  are 
urged  into  odium  on  account  of  tho  religious  coDtroversies.  It  will 
therefore  he  a  most  benign  act  of  your  wisdom  to  excite  right  studies, 
and  to  afford  an  asylum  to  the  expelled  muses.  Formerly,  when  from 
the  Gothic  arms  learning  was  nearly  extinguished  in  Europe,  it  was  again 
propagated  overthe  whole  world  from  your  island.'    lb.  p.  411 . 
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diat  yon  lore  the  exhibitions  of  genibfl.  He  has  uked  me  te 
ftiaiire  y^tt  of  bis  probitj.  He  will  show  your  majesty  some  sur- 
prieing  performances  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  ingenious. 
If  you  i^ould  approre  of  the  specimen  of  his  powers,  he  will 
dismay  to  you  still  greater  works,  and  now  beg?  admission  to 
exhibit  them  to  you^." 

In  May  1536,  Melancthon  recommended  to  his 
attention  a  Flemish  knight*^,  and  the  idea  which 
arises  to  the  impartial  mind  at  such  facts  is,  that  no 
small  merit,  both  moral  aiid  intellectual,  must  have 
been  and  have  been  believed  to  be  in  that  king,  who 
could  allow  a  foreign  and  undignified  man  of  letters, 
that  had  nothing  but  his  talents  and  knowlege  to 
give  him  weight,  thus  to  introduce  strangers  to  his 
notice,  with  any  prospect  that  his  recommendations 
could  avail  them. 

To  this  branch  of  our  subject  may  be  added 
Melancthon's  dedication  of  his  Loci  Theologici  to 
Henry,  from  Germany,  in  the  year  1536,  in  the  28th 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  46th  of  his  age ; 

"  We  have  heard  that  .you  are  excellently  learned^  as  well  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  in  other  philosophy,  and  that  with  the 
most  penetrating  inquisitiveness  and  the  greatest  prudence,  you 
are  peculiarly  versed  in  that  most  beautiful  part  of  it  which  con- 
templates the  heavenly  motions  and  effects,  in  which,  both  on 
account  of  the  dignity  of  the  things  themsdves  and  of  their 
very  great  utilities  in  the  business  of  life,  we  have  read,  that  the 
greatest  and  wisest  kings  have  at  all  times  delighted. 

^*  To  so  great  a  knowlege  of  the  most  excellir^  arts,  you 
attach  other  virtues  worthy  of  a  great  prince ;  justice  in  govern- 
ment; care  to  preserve  peace;  greatness  of  mind;  piety, 
clemency,  and  an  attractive  goodness,  which,  as  it  is  apparent  in 
other  affairs,  shines  also  in  t£is,  that  in  your  kingdom,  no  cruelty 
has  been  exercised  towards  those  good  and  moderate  men  who 
are  desirous  of  a  purer  ecclesiastical  doctrine ;  while  in  other 

*»  Mel.  Ep.  p.  490.  *•  Mel.  Ep.  p.  491. 
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couBtriesy  die  wrath  of  pnnoes  Is  buroing  immeasureablyon  fludi 
subjects  "." 

Of  the  king's  liberality  of  inind  on  subjects  of 
learning,  an  expressive  indication  has  been  preserved. 
While  the  study  of  Greek  was  considered  by  some 
of  the  clergy  as  the  seed  bud  of  heresy,  ahd  a  youth 
was  found  pursuing  it  at  Oxford;  one  preacher 
thought  fit' to  declaim  violently  against  it  in  his 
public  sermon.  The  king  who  was  in  the  vicinity, 
being  informed  of  the  transaction  by  Pace  and 
More,  and  wishing  to  favor  literary  improvement, 
sent  expressly  to  command,  that  those  who  chose  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  Grecian  literature  should 
not  be  molested ;  but  the  hostility  to  it  was  so  active, 
that  a  divine  preaching  before  Henry  at  court,  began 
to  inveigh  furiously  against  it  and  its  new  inter- 
preters. Pace,  who  was  with  the  khig,  looked  at 
him  to  see  how  he  bore  it.  Henry  gently  smiled  at 
Pace,  and  sending  for  the  clergyman,  desired  More 
to  defend  the  cause  of  Greek  in  his  presence,  against 
him.  More  very  doquently  praised  it;  when  the 
declaimer,  instead  of  answering  hioi,  fell  on  his 
knees,  asked  forgiveness,  and  chose  to  declare  that 
what  he  had  uttered  against  Greek  was  from  an 
impulse  of  the  spirit ;  "  of  the  spirit  of  folly,"  re- 
marked Henry,  "  not  of  your  Saviour*'." 

The  following  further  extracts,  from  Erasmus,  are 
tiot  unworthy  of  a  perusal : 

1518. — **  That  king,  who  is  not  less  pre«>eminent  in  the  stady 

^  Mel.  Ep.  p.-  49a.  The  reader  must  remember  that  the  latter 
encomiam  was  made  in  1 536.  From  that  time  we  have  to  regret  that 
Henry  saffered  himself  to  imitate  too  much  those  other  princes,  from 
whom  Melancthon  was  now  so  justly  and  so  creditably  distinguishing 
him. 

^  See  the  account  from  the  description  of  Erasmus  in  Knight's  liie 
ofColet,  p.  5a-^« 
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BOOK    of  the  most  honorable  things,  than  for  the  opulence  of  his  state, 

l\ ,  by  whose  judgment  it  is  a  greater  honor  to  be  approved,  than  to 

be  adorned  by  his  munificence  *•." 

loll), — «  It  was  the  desire  of  the  best  of  kings  to  have  in  his 
family  men  distinguished  for  gravity,  wisdom  and  integrity.  You 
will  rarely  find  any  court  but  it  has  much  noise  and  ambition, 
much  false  glare,  much  luxury,  and  oflen  tyranny.  But  if  you 
should  live  in  this  court,  Hutton !  I  know  you  well  enough  to  be 
.sure  that  you  would  correct  your  description  of  another  court, 
and  cease  to  be  a  court  hater  *^." 

To  bishop  Fisher,  and  to  Bombasius,  in  1518;  he 
distinguished  the  superiority  of  the  English  court. 
To  the  first  wrote  as  if  in  a  desponding  moment : 

**  My  mind  desires  to  withdraw  firom  this  most  wicked  age. 
The  artifices  of  princes ;  the  impudencies  of  the  court  of  Rome 
have  reached  their  summit^  and  the  state  of  tlie  people  is  soon 
likely  to  be  such,  that  it  will  be  more  tolerable  to  endure  even 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turks.  To  you,  then,  I  will  entirely  ^y,  as 
to  another  world,  and  perhaps  the  least  untainted  pait  of  the 
christian  hemisphere  *^'* 

To  Bombasius  he  exclaimed : 

"  You  know,  best  of  men  !  how  I  shall  always  shrink  firom  the 
palaces  of  princes.  That  kind  of  life  I  cannot  judge  to  be  any 
other  than  a  splendid  misery,  and  a  personated  happiness.  Yet 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  emigrate  to  such  a  court  as  I  hat  of 
England,  if  I  could  but  grow  young  again  'V* 

To  these  representations  of  Henry  s  qualities  and 
character,  it  may  be  added,  that  sir  Thomas  More, 
who  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  too  upright  to 
flatter,  incidentally  mentions  "  his  blessed  dispo- 
sition*';" "his  most  singular  bounty**;"  "  being  so 

■•  Ep.  Louvan,  25  April,  p.  319. 

»  Ep.  Antwerp,  33  Suij.  p.  474.        *»  Ep.  306.        «»  Epist.  307. 

*•  *  The  king  used,  of  his  oles$ed  disposition  in  the  prosecuting  of  bis 
great  matter,  only  those  whose  conscience  he  jperceiveth  well  and  fully 
persuaded  u|)on  that  point.'  More's  Letter  of  Feb.  1 534 .  Roper's  life, 
-!)•  118. 

••  More's  Letter,  Roper,  p.  131.  Singer's  ed.  Erasnius  jays  of  Henry's 
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virtuous  a  prince**;"    "  abiding  of  his  abundant    chap. 
goodness  gracious  lord  unto  every  man,  and  never  ' — Ji.^ 
willing  to  put  any  man  into  ruffle  or  trouble  of 
conscience  **." 

In  the  noble  liberality  of  mind  here  intimated, 
even  this  jocular  chancellor  was  unable  to  imitate 
him;  for  More  persecuted  severely  those  who 
diverged  into  what  he  called  heresy'*. 

By  the  biographer  of  Wolsey,  apparently  from 
the  cardinal's  suggestion,  the  king  is  represented,  in 
the  first  years  after  his  accession,  as  averse  from 
business  *' ;  an  unwise,  but  not  an  unpardonable  fault, 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-one.  The  more  un- 
£etvorable  opinions  which  Wolsey  expressed  about 
him,  were  an  unsparing  sturdiness  of  self-will  *^^ 
And  what  is  singular,  considering  how  much  Pole 


conduct  to  More,  '  The  kin^  presented  liim  witb  a  magnificent  present, 
tbo  neither  craving  nor  soliciting  it,  with  a  handsome  salary,  altho  there 
was  a  competitor  for  it,  and  he  a  man  sufficiently  agreeable,  who  venr 
earnestly  sought  for  it'    90  June  15 19.    £p.  p.  i^, 

*»  Roper,  p.  117. 

»  lb.  p.  118. 

*"  More  dyes  this  account  of  the  king*s  honorable  conduct  to  him, 
even  about  nis  divorce  question. 

<  He  eraciously  declared  unto  roe,  that  he  would  in  no  wise  that  I 
should  do  or  say  therein  other  than  what  I  should  jperceive  mine  own 
conscience  would  serve  me;  and  that  I  should ^rsf  look  unto  God,  and 
after  God  to  him/    Roper,  p.  1 1 8. 

**  The  king  was  young  and  lustjr,  disposed  all  to  mirth  and  pleasure, 
and  to  follow  his  desire  and  appetite,  nothing  minding  to  travel  in  the 
busy  affidrs  of  his  realm.'    Cavend.  Wolsey,  p.  19. 

*  Part  of  Wolsey's  last  words  were ;  ^  He  is  sure  a  prince  of  a  royal 
courage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart;  and  rather  than  he  will  eiUier  mist 
or  want  any  part  of  his  will  or  appetite,  he  will  put  the  loss  of  one  half 
of  his  realm  m  danger.  Be  assured,  what  matter  ye  put  iq  his  head,  ye 
shall  never  put  it  out  again.'  Cav.  Wols.  i.  p.  331.  When  More  was 
congratulated  on  the  king's  walking  arm  in  arm  with  him,  he  said, — '  t 
believe  he  doth  as  singularly  afiect  me  as  any  subject  within  his  realm ; 
howbeit,  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it  should  not 
ftil  to  go.'    Roper^s  life,  p.  89. 
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BOOK  arraigns  him  for  being  lavish,  that  he  was  pecnliarly 
dvaritious  ^'*.  Yet  his  negotiations  certainly  shew^ 
that  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  pecuniary  con* 
ditions  of  his  treaties. 

To  this  detail  as  to  his  character,  may  be  subjoined 
the  casual  remarks  of  an  Italian,  and  a  Frenchman^ 
npon  him ;  valuable  for  being  brief  and  unstudied 
sketches,  from  their  general  feelings  concerning 
him. 

Contarini,  who  had  seen  the  king  in  England  ^^ 
tho  he  became  as  displeased  wi&  him  as  Pole  for 
abandoning  the  papal  see,  yet  exclaims  of  him,  in 
a  private  letter,  ^*  How  can  it  be,  that  a  mind  so 
mild  and  so  benign,  which  seemed  formed  by  nature 
to  deserve  well  of  human  kind,  can  be  so  changed^*.'' 
An  incidental  compliment,  perhaps  more  impressive, 
than  the  elaborate  phrases  of  a  studied  panegyric. 

The  passing  touch  of  an  approving  pencil  is  also 
carelessly  given  in  the  contemporary  memoirs  of  the 
chevalier  Bayard.  "  When  Henry  arrived  at  the 
siege  of  Terouenne,  it  need  not  be  asked,  if  there 
was  not  an  extravagant  joy,  for  he  was  a  pleasant 
and  a  liberal  prince  *^" 

^  It  was  Id  his  secret  conferences  with  the  diplomatic  bishop  of 
Ba^onne,  that  Wolsey,  amid  hi&  vexations  of  mind  at  his  own  d^ne 
of  influence,  thus  mentioned  this  trait:  '  Ue  knows  his  master  to  be  the 
roost  avaritious  man  in  the  world/    3  Le  Grand,  p.  167* 

'*  Contarini  was  in  England  with  Charles  V.  in  June  1532.  Beoca- 
telli,  p.  101.  And  the  cardinal,  who  was  an  amiable  man,  in  his  letter 
of  aa  May  I537>  wy»  of  Henry,  '  whose  good  qualities  I  iaoe  known: 
|K58. 

•  In  his  letter  from  Rome,  of  ladi  May  1537,  a  Pole.  Ep.  p.  31. 
These  traits  correspond  with  SebastiaoFs  phrases:  '  Who  more  t*n^gi«,g 
in  orbanity  ?  who  more  sweet  in  aflEaln^y  rwho  more  dscorous  and  ele- 
fuit  in  behaviour?*    MSS.  Nero,  B.  7.  p.  15. 

**  Mem.  Bayard,  p.  343.    These  appeared  in  l|a7. 
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Tne  reader  haa  now  before  him  as  large  a  picture  chap. 
as  can  be  furnished  of  what  the  most  eminent  of  his  ^  ^^_ 
tontempofaries  thought  and  expressed  of  Henry 
up  to  his  forty-seventh  year**.  Whether,  if  he 
possessed  till  that  time  the  qualities  that  were  so 
long  applauded,  they  could  be  entirely  extinguished 
in  him,  when  a  new  political  situation  led  to  the 
cruelties  which  sullied  his  last  ten  years,  the  moral 
philosopher  may  reasonably  doubt  These  unfa- 
torable  additions,  alid  their  cliuses,  will  be  consi- 
dered in  a  future  ctapter;  but  it  is  important  to 
B6te,  that  Pole,  his  severest  qensor^^,  more  than 
once  intimates,  that  if  he  would  bivc  fully  submitted 
himself  again  to  the  papal  see,  he  would  have  ap- 
peared in  all  his  pristine  amiability^ ;  at  least,  would 

•♦  Th6  latter  qaotation3  in  thii  chapter.  Mode's,  ^ett  written  when  the 
king  was  47;  CoBtarint's,  when  he  was  47 ;  Pole's,  when  he  was  44. 

••  Pole  felt  that  lie  was  so;  for  he  sayis,  *  If  any  contumely  of  words 
can  show  a  hostile  mind,  I  Imve  said  those  things  on  yoor  name  find 
actions  which  no  enemy  ever  objected  to  you;  nor  could  any  one  who 
should  be  pre-eminently  in  a  hostile  mind  against  you,  object  more/  De 
Eccl.  Un.  I.  4.  p.  413.  i3mo. 

••  *  Penitentiam  age,  princeps!  penitentiam  age,'  sajrs  Pole;  and  *  you 
wHl  not  hare  fallen  Witn  so  ittucn  disgrace  as  you  will  rise  again  with 
k>nor/ p.  481 .  To  confess  bis  error,  ami  to  repent  or  to  do  penance;  for 
in  the  Romish  use  of  the  word  penitentiam,  the  latter  is  the  practical 
und  professional  meaning.  What  he  pecultarty  requires  him  to  do  this 
penitentiam  for,  is,  he  says,  ob  hoc  tantiun,  that  wheh  bis  reason  ftp* 
proV^  one  thing,  and  the  custom  of  the  church  another,  he  preferred  hi^ 
reasoli  to  the  consent  of  the  oburcfa.  *  Hoc  quidem  princeps  1  maximilnl 
peccatum  est/  Thia^  indeed,  G  prince,  is  the  ^eatest  siia^  p.  435.  But 
if  be  will  after  penance  retvm  to  the  cbnrcli,  and  if  Anne  Bol^  wdt 
iJeo;  she  whom  Pole  bad  repeatedly  Called  a  strumpet  will  in  that  oase, 
he  tajB,  *  make  no  lotto  of  bet  honor;  then,  if  the  king  shonld  take  bet 
again^  their  loves  would  be  auariores  et  dtilciores ;  then  not  in  iMinesta 
ooocnpiscentia^  but  Clirist  Wodld  nikit^  them.  The  king  aUo,  ad  eode* 
siam  rediens,  would  be  toenro  reoatutiv  entirely  reborn ;  hifl(  youth  would 
be  renovaited  like  that  of  tbeeagfe/  p.  4^.  He  woukl  then  kt  mtide 
AobilioreBQ  et  pt'eguuitioram  than  M  the  re*t  who  had  vr^t  held  ttai 
eminrj^.  p.  468. 

B  2 
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have  been  so  considered  and  represented  by  those 
ivho,  for  his  revolt  from  it,  were  passionately  paint- 
ing him  as  a  moral  mulatto,  without,  however,  being 
quite  convinced  that  he  actually  was  such*^.  But 
Henry  broke  from  the  papal  supremacy  without 
reinstating  it;  and  after  his  daughter  Mary  had 
tried  to  re-impose  its  yoke  in  England,  her  superior 
sister  Elizabeth  emancipated  her  subjects  from  its 
debilitating  despotism  for  ever*  Neither  Henry, 
therefore,  has  been  forgiven,  as  the  first  sovereign 
who  had  the  courage  to  begin  the  liberation,  nor  the 
unfortunate  mother  of  the  queen  who  completed  it. 
Both  stand  blackened,  in  the  pages  of  Sanders  and 
cardinal  Allen**,  with  all  the  vituperations  of  the 
most  palpable  falsehoods;  and  their  slanders  and 
revilings  have  been  more  or  less  repeated  even  to 
pur  own  times,  by  the  ecclesiastical  advocates  of 
Romish  supremacy.  And  while  events  and  patrons 
encourage  a  hope  of  re-constructing  the  dilapidated 
edifice,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  prejudices  and 
acrimonious  feelings  will  sufficiently  subside,  to 
allow  judgment  to  exert  its  uncorrupted  candor  in 
those  who  aspire  to  build,  once  more,  the  papal 

'^  That  Pole  had  a  high  opinion  of  Henry,  even  while  he  was  reviling 
bim,  I  infer  from  this  passage  in  his  letter  from  Padua  to  Paul  III:— » 
<  When  I  think  of  his  excellent  dispoudon  (egregiam  indolem),  when  I 
eonsider  the  illustrious  seeds  of  virtue  and  reUgion  formerly  put  within 
him,  tho  all  human  virtues^  however  they  may  excel  in  any  one,  may  for 
a  time  be  oppressed  by  a  course  of  prosperity,  I  cannot  actually  despair 
but  that  they  will  yet  again  emeige  and  shine  in  him  even  to  the  greater 
Elory  of  the  God  who  has  given  them.  I  say,  however  oUiers  may 
despair,  I  cannot  but  most  ereatlv  hope/  Cardinal  Quirini  quotes  this, 
Vk  3.  p.  7.    Henry  was  45  when  this  was  written. 

*  Se6  the  virulent  and  treasonable  admonition  to  the  nobilitv  and 
beople  of  England  and  Ireland,  by  Allen,  calling  himself  tha  carduia)  of 
J^ngland,  printed  1588. 
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monarchy  in  Europe  ;  or  who  may  expect  to  share 
in  the  dignities  and  comforts  that  would  flow  to 
many  from  its  re-possessioned  establishments  ^. 

*  Heury  sometimes  rewarded  those  he  favored,  by  procuring  for  them 
respectable  or  affluent  wives.  The  following  is  one  of  the  letters,  re- 
commending W.  Simmonds,  one  of  his  household,  to  Mrs.  Coward,  a 
widow  of  Southampton.  There  is  nothing  in  it  dictatorial  or  tyrannical. 
It  is  in  a  good-natured  and  condescenoing  strain,  and  being  probably 
the  king's  own  composition,  may  be  read  as  a  natural  exhibition  of  his 
style,  and  iriendUness  of  temper : — 
'  Dear  and  wcU-beloved, 
' '  We  greet  you  well,  letting  you  know  our  trus^  and  well-belored 
servant,  William  Simmonds,  one  of  the  servants  of  our  chamber,  hath 
shewed  unto  us,  that  for  the  womanly  disposition,  goi>d  and  virtuous 
behaviour,  and  other  commendable  virtues,  which  be  hath  not  only 
heard  reported,  but  also  seen  and  perceived  in  you  himself,  at  his  last 
being  in  those  parts,  he  hath  so  set  his  heart  and  mind,  that  he  is  very 
desirous  to  honor  you,  by  way  of  marriage,  before  all  other  creatures  liv- 
ing; and  for  the  aamonishment  of  this  his  good  and  laudable  purpose,  he 
hath  made  humble  suit  unto  us  to  write  unto  you,  and  others  your  loving 
^ends,  in  his  favor.  We,  considering  our  said  servant's  commendable 
requests,  his  honest  conversation,  and  other  manifold  virtues,  with  also 
the  true  and  fidthful  service  heretofore  many  sundry  ways  done  unto  us, 
as  well  in  our  wars  as  otherwise,  and  that  he  daily  doeth  about  our  per- 
son, to  our  singular  contentation  and  pleasure :  for  the  which'  we  assure 
you  we  do  tender  his  person  accordingly  well,  do  desire  you,  at  the 
contemplation  of  these  our  letters,  to  be  of  like  benevolent  mind  towards 
our  said  servant  in  such  wise  that  matrimony  may  shortly  be  solemnized 
between  you  both,  whereby,  in  our  opinion,  you  shall  not  only  do  the 
thing  to  the  singular  comfort  of  you  both  in  time  to  come,  but  by  your 
io  doing,  you  may  assure  you,  in  all  the  causes  reasonable  of  you  or 
your  friends  to  be  pursued  unto  by  your  servant  hereafter,  ye  shall  have 
us  good  and  gracious  lord  to  you  both.  And  to  the  intent  that  ye  shall 
give  unto  this  our  desire  the  mure  faithful  credence,  we  do  send  you 
here  inclosed  a  token,  praying  you  to  intender  the  matter  accordingly,' 
I>dge  Illust.  V.  1 .  p.  39. 
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CHAP.    III. 

MENRY'S  PASTIMES,  TASTES,  AND  FAVORITE  ACTIVE 
PURSUITS. 

BO^OK  Succeeding  to  the  crown  as  he  was  completing 
ills  eighteenth  year,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  kiqg 
was  at  first  too  little  attached,  for  the  dignity  and 
duties  of  his  high  office,  to  the  difficult  business 
qf  the  state,  which>  from  the  rising  greatness  of 
England,  and  the  political  movements  and  changes 
on  the  continent,  was  becoming  inore  than  usually 
intrics^te  and  important.  Young,  cheerful,  admired, 
and  happy ;  disposed  by  temper  to  the  mirthful  and, 
the  pleasurable ',  and  surrounded  by  many  who  most 
benefitted  themselves  by  gratifying  and  amusing 
him,  it  is  a  probable  statement  that  h^  was  as  desi- 
rous to  leave  the  chief  conduct  of  public  afiairs  to 
his  ministers,  as  they  are  noticed  to  have  been  wisely 
solicitous  to  attract  him  to  a  participation  and  co- 
operation in  their  councils.  Their  efforts  and  his 
own  good  sense  produced  in  no  long  time  those 
habits  of  business  which  his  own  dignity  and  the 
national  welfare  required.  But  altho  the  diplomatic 
papers  which  yet  abundantly  remain,  evince  how 
sedulously  thro  his  reign  he  attended  to  all  his 
foreign  affairs,  yet  his  first  passion  and  his  favorite 
occupations  were  to  imitate  the  habit  and  prowess, 
and  to  realize  the  fabled  pageantry  of  the  knights 

*  Cavend.  Wolsey,  p.  19. 
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of  tlie  old  romances.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  onw 
natural  progress  of  the  human  mind  that  those  who  v^-i^L.^ 
were  emerging  out  of  the  mere  warriors  of  antique 
chivalry  into  habits  of  reading  and  literature,  should 
first  value  and  seek  those  compositions  which,  as 
resembling  their  former  habits,  most  affected  their 
sensibilities,  and  seemed  to  present  them  with 
pleasing  images  of  themselves.  It  is  certain  that 
the  old  romances  which  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
had  been  put  into  English,  and  in  the  succeeding 
period  had  been  printed  for  the  English  public,  were 
at  Henry's  accession  the  favorite  studies  of  thei 
great  and  fashionable.  The  clergy  allowed  their 
perusal  in  order  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  theo^ 
logical  taste,  and  of  reforming  opinions  * ;  and  the 
policy  of  encouraging  this  direction  of  the  mind 
was  strongly  urged  by  some  reasoning  men  on  the 
government,  to  prevent  the  knightly  spirit  and  mar- 
tial habits  of  the  nation  from  declining '.  Henry's 
mind  had  already  received  a  superior  furniture,  but 
he  sought  to  be  popular  ;  and  like  all  young  imagi- 
nations, his  own  sympathizing  fully  with  the  favorite 
tales  of  his  day,  he  loved  to  realize  them  in  visible 
representation,  and  applied  himself  to  attain  all  the. 
warlike  accomplishments  of  that  chivalry  which  was 
described  so  excitingly,  and  to  imitate  that  fabled 
splendor  with  which  the  pages  of  its  narratives  so 

■■■■!■  ■  •-  '   .       »  '  ■■  ■  ■      ■■ 

'  W.  TyiulaU,  in  his  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Mao,  in  1528,  thus 
expresses  this  feet:  'This  forbidding  the  lay  people  to  read  the  scrip- 


tures is  not  for  love  of  your  souls  is  evident,  inasmuch  as  they  permit  you 

" "  "      "    nd  Bevys  of  Hampton,  Hercules,  Hector  and  Troi- 

los,  with  a  thousand  bistones  and  fables  of  love  and  wantonness  and 


to  read  Robinbood  and  Bev 


fibaldryy  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  youths/ 

'  Sea  the  qootatioiis  before  given  from  Caxton,  in  the  History  of  the 
Middle  Age«  of  England,  v.  3.  p.  392.  8vo.  ed. 
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BOOK    often  fascinated  the  fancy.    He  began  with  appoint- 
•  ing  fifty  gentlemen  with  spears,  under  each  of  whom 

were  an  archer,  a  demi-lance,  and  an  attendant  to 
wait  upon  his  person ;  and  he  had  both  them  and 
their  horses  apparrelled  in  cloth  of  silver  and  gold, 
and  their  servants  richly  dressed.  But  the  costume 
was  happily  found  too  costly  to  be  supported,  and 
the  impolitic  scheme  of  injurious  pomp  was  soon 
abandoned  ^ 

His  hunting  was  in  the  style  still  continued  in 
France  and  Germany — a  merciless  slaughter  of  many, 
rather  than  a  less  sanguinary  diversion,  from  the 
pursuit  of  one.  Sir  Philip  Draycott,  however,  shows 
us  how  much  such  animal  massacres  pleased  the 
age,  by  characterizing  it  ^^  as  the  most  princely  sport 
that  hath  been  seen'." 

But  the  great  enjoyment  of  Henry  was  from  his 
personal  prowess  in  the  just  and  tournament.  His 
first  exhibition  of  it  after  his  coronation,  was  made 
the  next  winter  in  Richmond  Park.  He  had  never 
ran  a  course  publicly  before ;  but,  as  some  gentlemen 
were  justing,  two  armed  strangers,  unknown  to  any 
one,  joined  the  lists ;  and  of  these  one  broke  so 
many  spears  against  his  opponents,  as  to  attract 
great  praise.    His  companion,  who  at  first  had  been 

^  Hall's  Chron.  p.  51a.  The  Earl  of  Essex  was  their  lieatenant,  and 
Sir  John  Pechie  their  captain,  while  they  lasted. 

*  He  thus  describes  it  iu  a  letter  to  lord  Shrewsbury:— 'The  king's 
progress  was  first  to  Oatlands,  and  there,  in  the  meads  under  Chertsey, 
was  killing  of  stags  holden  in  for  the  purpose,  one  after  another,  all  the 
afternoon.  They  were  warned  by  the  trumpets  if  there  did  enter  any 
deer  of  price.  1  nese  were  not  only  coursed  with  some  greyhounds,  but 
also  with  horsemen  with  darts  and  spears;  and  many  so  slain.  Many 
did  escape  over  Thames,  and  to  the  forest.  From  OaUands  the  king 
remoTes  to  Cobham,  then  to  Guildford,  and  so  to  Windsor.  He  wifl 
be  at  each  of  these  fiaces  four  days.*    1  Lodge's  Illustr.  p.  6. 
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successfiil,  at  last  received  a  wound  from  lord 
Abergavenny's  brother  that  was  likely  to  be  fatal. 
At  this  period,  one  person,  looking  at  the  admired 
knight,  suddenly  cried  out,  "  God  save  the  king  !'* 
Every  one  was  astonished  ;  and  Henry,  discovering 
himself,  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  people  from  his 
triumph  and  his  condescension^. 

The  temper  of  his  mind  will  be  best  displayed  by 
noticing  his  amusements.  He  tried  his  skill  at  the 
ring  in  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  ambassadors. 
He  went  richly  armed,  with  a  plume  of  feathers 
waving  from  his  head  down  to  the  saddle,  and  with 
trumpets  sounding  before  him.  Of  twelve  courses, 
he  bore  away  the  ring  five  times,  and  thrice  touched 
it.    Surpassing  his  competitors,  he  won  the  prized 

On  May  day,  with  all  his  knights  and  gentlemen 
in  white  satin,  and  with  his  guard  and  yeomen  in 
sarsnet,  he  went  to  fetch  the  green  bows  of  the 
spring.  Placing  them  in  their  caps,  they  took  their 
bows  and  arrows,  and  went  to  the  woods.  He  shot 
as  strong  and  to  as  great  a  length  as  any  of  hier 
guard  *• 

At  Whitsuntide,  with  two  companions,  he  chal- 
lenged all  comers  to  combat  at  the  barriers,  with 
targets,  and  casting  oflF  spears  of  eight  feet  long, 
and  then  to  fight  twelve  strokes  with  two-handed 
swords.  He  was  assailed  by  several  valiant  and 
strong  persons,  but  displayed  so  much  hardy  prowess 
and  great  strength,  that  he  obtained  the  chief 
applause^ 

Removing  to  Windsor,  he  began  a  progress  thro 

•Hall,  p.  513.  ^  Hall,  p.  514. 

•lb.  p.  515.  Mb.  p.  515. 
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BOOK  the  country.  In  this  he  exercised  himself  daily  in 
t_^l_^  shooting,  singing,  dancing,  wrestling,  and  casting  of 
the  bar;  he  also  indulged  himself  more  intellectually 
in  playing  on  recorders,  on  the  flute  and  on  virginals; 
in  composing  songs,  making  ballets,  and  in  setting 
two  masses.  To  these  he  added  hunting,  hawking  and 
shooting,  besides  occasional  justs  and  tumeys'^ 

His  love  of  robust  exercises  appeared  i^ain  in 
October,  where  he  fought  a  stout  and  tall  Germaa 
with  battle-axes",  and  in  the  next  month  he  chaU 
lenged  all  comers  with  spears  at  tilt  one  day,  and 
with  swords  at  turney  the  next.  He  broke  more 
spears  than  any,  and  in  both  the  contests  carried  thq 
prize". 

To  celebrate  the  queen's  recovery  from  her 
laying-in,  he  had  a  splendid  pageant.  When  she 
and  her  court  were  seated,  a  forest  with  rocks,  hills 
and  dales,  covered  with  grass  and  flowers,  cut  out 
of  green  velvet  and  satin,  was  drawn  into  the  palace 
with  gilt  chains  by  an  huge  lion  in  damask  gold, 
and  an  antelope  in'  silver,  led  by  wild  men  in  green 
silk.  In  the  middle  of  the  wood  was  a  golden 
casde,  and  six  foresters  in  verdant  coats  were  among 
the  trees.  These,  when  it  rested  before  the  queen, 
blew  their  horns,  and  the  sylvan  pageant  suddenly 
opening  from  the  interior,  four  knights  issued  armed 
at  all  points,  with  spears  and  ample  plumes,  amid 
a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets  and  drums,  to  contest 
for  a  garland  of  roses  by  feats  of  antique  chivalry. 

'^  Hall,  515.  His  love  of  music  became  knowo  on  the  continent,  and 
Alpbonso  de  Bste  sent  him  the  present  of  a  lute,  with  a  complimentary 
letter,  that  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  MS.  ViteU.  B.  3. 
p.  104. 

"  Hall,  p.  615.  »  lb.  p.  516. 
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The  kiBg  was  one  of  the  four,  and  the  justing  laated  chap. 
all  the  day,  to  be  renewed  on  the  morrow.  Then,  .  /y* 
as  the  trumpet  sounded,  Henry  was  seen  entering 
his  pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold  and  purple  velvet,  and 
a  splendid  train  accompanied  him  "•  Against  these 
sir  Charles  Brandon  appeared  on  horseback  in  a  long 
russet  robe,  like  a  recluse,  presenting  a  petition  to 
the  queen,  that  he  might  run  his  course  in  her 
presence.  The  request  granted,  his  religious  habit 
was  removed,  and  he  was  seen  to  be  a  knight  in  rich 
armor,  ready  for  the  combat  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
and  the  marquis  Dorset  entered  in  Pilgrim  dresses 
of  black  velvet,  with  palmer's  hats  and  staves,  deco^ 
rated  with  scallop  shells,  as  if  just  arrived  from 
St  James  of  Campostella.  Many  others  followed 
in  similar  disguises,  which  were  soon  thrown  off, 
and  all  were  found  arme;d  beneath.  The  contests 
then  began,  in  which  the  king  had  the  triumph. 
A  supper  and  musical  interludes  succeeded  til)  the 
minstrels  proceeded  to  play  and  the  lords  and  ladies 
to  dance.  A  very  costly  pageant  of  a  garden  of 
pleasure,  with  an  arbor  of  gold,  was  then  introduced, 
full  of  artificial  shrubs  and  flowers,  with  a  profusion 
of  all  that  was  rich  and  splendid'*.  The  king  was 
dressed  in  purple  satin,  and  with  his  five  select 
knights,  was  covered  with  the  letters  H.  and  K.  in 
fine  bullion  gold,  as  thick  as  they  could  be  placed, 
and  with  their  assumed  names  also  in  letters  of 
massy  gold  '*.     At  the  close  of  the  festivity  the  king 

»  HaJI,  p.  5l^T.  "  Hall,  p.  518-9. 

^  The  kiDg*s  device  was  Coeur  loyal ;  the  others.  Bonne  volure — Bon 
espoir — ^Valyant  desire — Bonne  foy,  and  Amour  loyal.  Their  hoses, 
caps  and  coats,  were  full  of  poses,  and  of  H.  and  K/s  in  6ne  gold. 
Fringes  and  spangles  of  gold  were  also  profusely  added,  to  make  the 
intended  largesses  to  the  company,  who  choose  to  pluck  th^m  off,  more 
bountiful. 
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BOOK  permitted  the  ladies  and  the  ambassadors  to  take  off 
all  the  golden  ornaments  from  what  they  saw,  as 
a  handsome  liberality  ;  but  the  gazing  populace, 
seeing  what  they  thought  a  scramble,  burst  in  to 
partake  of  it.  In  vain  the  ceremonial  officers  resisted. 
Numbers  overcame  authority.  They  stripped  not 
only  the  company,  but  the  king  himself,  to  his  hose 
and  doublet.  Sir  Thomas  Knivet  got  upon  a  stage 
and  fought  strenuously  in  defence  of  his  finery ;  but 
it  was  in  vain :  all  his  apparel  was  torn  from  him. 
Nothing  but  a  great  effusion  of  blood  could  check 
the  unexpected  finale.  When  the  mob  bad  possessed 
themselves  of  all  that  had  tempted,  the  guards  came 
and  cleared  the  place.  The  king  joined  the  ladies 
afterwards  at  a  banquet,  and  turned  all  that  had 
happened  to  fun  and  laughter,  and  seemed  pleased 
that  the  people,  tho  uninvited,  had  got.  a  share  of 
his  liberalities  *^  We  have  detailed  this  festivity, 
not  in  admiration  of  such  puerile  tho  stately  mum- 
mery, but  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  general 
mind  and  fashionable  habits  of  the  day.  It  was  not 
Henry's  taste  only :  every  nobleman  and  gentleman ; 
the  ladies  and  the  clergy  ;  the  merchant,  the  scholar 
and  the  mob,  were  delighted  with  such  fantasies. 
The  grave  and  dull  chronicler  who  saw  what  he 
narrates,  becomes  animated  as  he  details ;  and  we 
see  his  heart  beating  in  every  picturesque  circum- 
stance that  he  recollects  and  introduces.  It  was 
a  day  of  improving  childhood,  and  the  actions  of 
the  leading  characters  show  the  virtues  and  the 
faults  of  children  beginning  to  be  men ;  but  it  was 

'*  One  of  the  mob,  a  mariner  of  London,  caught  certain  letters  in  the 
fray,  which  he  sold  to  a  goldsmith  for  3/.  141.  8rf.;  «  by  reason 
whereof/  adds  Hal),  '  it  appeared  that  the  garments  were  of  great 
ralue/  p.  5»9- 
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a  childhood  preparing  and  exercising  itself  for  a    chap. 
noble  maturity.  ^    ^l^'   - 

The  king  began  to  take  pleasure  in  tennis  and 
dice.  Some  crafty  persons  at  court  seeing  this  ten^ 
dency,  brought  in  some  Frenchmen  and  Lombards 
to  make  wagers  with  him.  The  king,  after  losing 
much  money,  had  the  discernment  to  perceive  their 
art,  and  the  good  sense  and  self  command  to  avoid 
such  society  '^.  Being  lusty,  young  and  vigorous, 
he  pursued  his  taste  for  feats  of  chivalry,  daring 
every  chance.  The  young  applauded  his  courage, 
but  the  ^*  ancient  fathers  much  doubted."  No  steel 
they  said  was  so  strong  but  it  might  be  broken ;  and 
no  horse  so  sure  of  foot  but  he  might  falP' ;  and  one 
moment  might  leave  the  nation  without  a  Tudor 
king.  But  he  continued  to  defy  the  stoutest  to  the 
combat,  and  always  stood  the  brunt  unshaken  till  he 
won  the  final  triumph. 

The  personal  powers  of  the  king  for  these  dan* 
gerous  exertions  seem  to  have  resembled  those  of 
the  ancient  knights  of  romance,  and  were  thus  deli" 
neated  by  the  Venetian  ambassador:  "Who  is  it 
that  excels  you  in  strength  or  in  agility  of  body,  or 
in  all  the  skill  of  conflict?  If  you  fight  on  foot,  no 
man  attacks  more -spiritedly  nor  presses  on  more 
closely.  No  one  springs  np  more  opportunely,  nor 
wards  off  more  cautiously,  nor  strikes  more  rapidly. 
And  on  horseback,  you  fiercely  rush :  you  most 
aptly  wheel  round.  With  what  ease  you  check  your 
speed ;  with  what  impetuosity  you  charge  again ; 
with  what  dexterity  you  turn  off!     Who  is  there 

"  HaU,  p.  5ao.  *•  Ibi 
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BOOK    that  does  not  admire  the  niotioiis  of  yom  body  and 

*  reverence  its  majesty  '^  ? " 

.  Henry  was  indeed  a  perfect  Amadis ;  as  fond  of 
the  personal  conflict  and  as  invincible  against  every 
competitor.  And  yet,  altho  he  resembled  the  lion* 
hearted  Richard  in  this  martial  superiority,  he  conn 
bined  with  it  all  the  polished  urbanity  and  chivalric 
courtesy  of  Edward  the  third.  It  is  to  shew  this 
rare  union  of  opposing  qualities  that  we  advert 
again  to  the  too  lavish  festivities  of  the  day ;  and 
especially  to  mark  with  what  true  feeling  and  pro* 
priety  his  gentlemanly  attentions  were  habitually 
directed  to  his  wife. 

.  On  the  Shrove  Tuesday  after  his  coronation,  he 
prepared  a  goodly  banquet  in  the  parliament  cham*" 
ber  for  all  the  ambassadors  to  his  crown.  He  led 
in  the  queen  at  the  head  of  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court  He  placed  her  in  the  seat  of  dignity,  and 
then  marshalling  himself  the  company,  he  walked 
up  and  down  conversing  with  her  and  the  foreign 
guests.  To  amuse  her  and  them,  after  supper  he 
left  the  table  to  return  with  five  gentlemen  in  rich 
fantastic  dresses  of  blue  velvet  and  crimson,  lined 
with  doth  of  gold,  with  rich  feathers,  and  in  masks. 
Six  ladies  followed  in  crifnson  and  purple  satin, 
embroidered  with  gold,  ^'  with  marvellous  rich  and 
strange  tiers  on  their  heads."    The  princess  Mary, 

**  BfSS.  Nero.  B.  7.  p.  15.  His  statute  in  the. Royal  Exchaaj^e,  in 
Its  great  breadtn  of  chest  and  muscular  compactness  and  solidity  of 
fofm,  suit  what  history  records  of  his  kaightljr  prowess.  It  is  probiabte 
that  the  superiority  of  the  fighting  knight  chiefly  depended  on  the  size 
and  power  of  his  pectoml  muscles.  These  are  not  only  essentially  con« 
ceroed  in  the  motions  of  the  upper  arm,  but  also  in  that  ability  of  en- 
during the  shock  of  a  vigorous  concussion,  on  which  the  victory  in  a 
course  of  spears  so  much  depends. 
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^e  king's  sister,  whs  one  of  these.  Their  faces, 
necks,  arms  and  hands  were  corered  with  fine  black 
to  look  like  Moors.  The  king  danced  amid  the 
noble  negresses  till  the  pastime  was  closed  ^^. 

Many  scenes  of  this  sort  are  described,  in  which 
the  queen  was  made  the  principal  person  ^\  and  in 
which  the  king  appears  as  complete  a  trifler,  only 
fond  of  fine  dresses  and  silly  pantcmaime,  as  a 
Richard  IL  could  have  been  *^.    It  was  a  combina- 

*  Hall,  513,  514. 

**  She  on  her  part  was  wiseljf  as  attentive  to  her  husband.  Thus, 
one  daj,  Henry  oad  diverted  lumself  bj  meeting  a  ship  on  the  river, 
whose  captain  answered  the  herald  who  summonod  him,  that  her  name 
was  Faroe,  and  her  lading,  good  renown.  The  king  immediately  ex- 
claimed, ^  Since  renown  is  their  merchandize,  let  us  buy  it  if  we  ctmJ 
A  peal  of  herons  defied  him,  and  his  trumpets  sounded  to  arms.  The 
two  ponies  ened  their  valor  in  a  field  for  three  davs,  none  breaking  so 
many  spears  as  the  king.  The  queen  embraced  the  opportunit;^  of 
giving  a  banquet  to  Henry  on  the  occasion,  and  a(\er  tne  feasting, 

eeiced  on  his  nead  the  chief  prize,  and  presented  other  decorations  to 
s  noble  friends,  while  the  nerald  cried  out,  '  My  lords  1  for  your 
noble  feats  in  arms,  Heaven  send  you  love  of  yoor  ladies  that  yon  most 
desire.'    Hall,  p  520. 

"  Thus  on  New  Year's  day  a  mock  castle  was  made  in  his  hafl  at 
Greenwich,  with  its  gates,  towers  and  d«igeons  garnished  witii  artiDdry 
and  weapons  after  the  most  warlike  fashion.  In  this  fortress  were  six 
ladies,  in  russet  satin  and  leaves  of  gold,  with  golden  caps.  It  w«i 
carried  roand  the  hall  to  the  queen,  tnid  then  the  king  came  out  with 
five  knights  in  rich  dresses  to  attack  it.  The  lady  defenders  soon  yielded 
to  the  assault,  and  came  down  and  danced  with  their  assailants,  whom 
ther  led  into  the  eastle,  whkh  then  suddenly  vanished  from  the  sight. 
Ilidl,  p.  596. — ^What  can  we  <M  this  but  a  Christmas  pantomime  for 
full  grown  children,  ner^tog  the  satire  of  Drydea  and  lord  Chesterfield 
on  bodi  sexes  ? 

Another  of  the  same  sort  occurred  in  die  fcUowio|  June.  Ladies  in 
white  and  red  stlk  on  their  palfreys,  with  gold-fretted  trappii^,  wer6 
followed  by  a  fountain  cunously  made  of  russet  satin,  with  eight 
animals  spouting  water.  Within  it  sat  an  armed  knight,  which  was 
the  king.  A  lady  in  black  silk  with  drops  of  silver  Uien  appear^, 
whom  a  knight  in  a  horse  litter  all  in  blade,  studded  with  silver, 
attended.  A  great  noise  of  trumpets  announced  the  entrance  of  a  coal- 
blac^  fortress,  inscribed,  *  the  dolorons  castle.'  Its  defenders  were 
atUcked  by  the  knight  of  the  fbontsdn  and  the  knight  of  the  Htte^  till 
thcj  were  tiied  of  their  own  folly.  Hall,  p.  595.  The  names  or  the 
first  Bobilit^  of  the  coustty  are  attached  to  all  these  scenes.  A  May- 
day spent  on  Shooter's-hiU,  with  Robin  HoOd  aid  outlaws  .c«nin|g 
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B  00 K  tion  of  the  last  drama  of  the  knightly  warrior  with 
the  infancy  of  the  new  emerging  character  of  the 
modem  princely  gentleman.  Henry  waa  therefore 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  medley  amalga- 
mation of  both.  He  had  all  the  shew  and  bravery 
of  personal  battle  without  any  real  talent  for  victo- 
rious war ;  and  he  had  all  the  love  of  festive  courtesy 
and  kingly  urbanity,  without  that  real  polish,  feeling, 
and  delicacy  of  mind  which  give  to  amenity  of 
manners  its  true  intellectual  value.  Hence,  in  the 
first  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  a  real  king  Arthur, 
heading  a  knightly  and  a  gallant  court,  but  might 
have  been  nothing  else  if  he  had  not  also  loved  let- 
ters and  patronized  the  learned. 

That  he  sometimes  felt  that  he  was  too  frequent 
or  too  promiscuous  in  these  martial  exercises,  ap- 
pears from  a  promise  he  made  after  a  great  justing 
at  Greenwich,  that  he  would  never  repeat  it,  *^  ex- 
cept it  be  with  as  good  a  man  as  himself*'."  But 
resolutions  against  favorite  inclinations,  however 
judicious,  are  rarely  long  kept  in  the  first  periods  of 
human  life.     The  king,  if  he  refrained  at  all  as  he 

out  of  the  wood,  was  a  more  natural  and  healthful  fancy.  *  Then  Robin 
desired  the  king  and  queen  to  come  into  the  green  wood,  and  to  tee  how 
the  outlaws  live.  Toe  king  demanded  of  the  queen  and  her  ladles  if 
they  durst  adventure.  She  said^  that  if  it  pleased  him  she  was  content. 
Then  the  horns  blew  till  they  came  to  the  woo<l  under  Shooter's-hiU, 
and  there  was  an  arbor  made  of  boughs,  with  chambers  well  covered 
with  flowers  and  sweet  herbs,  which  the  king  much  praised.  Then 
«aid  Elobin  Hood,  *  Sir !  outlaws  breakfast  is  venison,  and  you  must  be 
content  with  such  fare  as  we  use.*  Their  majesties  sat  down,  and  were 
seryed  with  venison  and  wine  by  Robin  Hood  and  his  men,  to  their  great 
jcontentation.'  lb.  p.  582.  How  popular  this  was  we  may  learn  from 
the  words  of  the  chronicler :  *  At  this  Maying  was  a  great  number  pf 
people  to  behold,  to  their  great  solace  and  comfort.'  lb. 

"The  letter  which  mentions  this  is  dated  U4th  May  1516.  1  Lodge's 
niustr.  p;  17.  But  in  1518,  1520  and  1536,  w«  find  him  tilting  ^tjl(. 
Hall,  p.  598,  613,  719,  &c. 
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meant,  could  not  wholly  abstain,  and  yet  he  jeoparded    chap. 
his  life  every  time  he  contended.     When  one  armed        "'^' 
man  with  his  couched  spear,  ran  with  all  the  impulse 
of  a  powerful  horse  against  another,  one  of  four 
things,  if  they  struck,  must  take  place  ;  and  not  to 
strike  was  a  bungling  disgrace.     Either  the  spear 
forced  its  way  thro  the  armor  into  the  body  of  the 
antagonist,  or,  if  that  was  too  strong  to  be  pene* 
trated,  the  wood  of  the  weapon  shivered  into  pieces 
from  the  obstructed  collision ;   or,  if  that  was  too 
solid,  the  party  struck  was  pushed  violently  out  of 
his  saddle  to  the  ground ;  or,  if  he  could  keep  hi3 
seat  by  his  muscular  power,  his  horse  was  staggered 
and  often  fell  with  him  from  the  vehemence  of  the 
shock.     Between  opponents  of  equal   vigor,    the 
second  was  the  most  usual  result,  and  Henry  was 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  spears   that  broke 
either  in  his  hand  or  upon  his  body.     But  a  fatal 
issue  was   possible  in  every  rencounter,  and  often 
happened  to  less  hardy  justers**. 

**  Mr.  Charles  Mills  has  made  these  just  remarks,  in  his  History  of 
Chivalry : 

*  The  keen  and  well-practised  eyes  of  the  herald  noticed  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  contest.  To  break  a  spear  between  the  saddle  and  the 
helmet  was  accounted  oue  point  or  degree  of  honor;  the  higher  on 
the  body  the  lance  was  attainted  or  broken,  the  greater  was  the  con- 
sideration ;  and  the  difficulty  of  breaking  it  on  the  helmet  was  regarded 
as  so  considerable,  that  tiie  knight  who  performed  this  feat  was  thought 
to  be  worthy  often  points;  either  to  strike  one  of  the  opposite  party 
out  of  his  saddle,  or  to  disable  him  so  that  he  could  not  ioin  the  next 
course,  was  an  achievement  that  merited  three  poiuts.  Hence  it  was 
thought  less  dishonorable  for  a  tourneying  cavalier  to  fall  with  his  horse, 
than  to  fall  alone.  Ue  who  carried  his  lance  comeliiy  and  firmly,  was 
more  worthy  of  praise,  although  he  broke  not,  than  he  who  mis- 
governed his  horse  and  broke.  He  who  ran  high  and  sat  steadily,  ac- 
companying his  horse  evenly  and  gently,  was  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion. To  take  away  the  rest  of  his  adversary's  lance,  merited  more 
honor  tlian  to  carry  away  any  other  part  of  his  harness.  To  break  his 
lance  against  the  bow  or  pommel  of  the  saddle,  was  accounted  greater 
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The  king  once  experienced  the  peril  of  these 
sports.  Having  a  new  armor  of  his  own  device, 
such  as  no  armorer  had  before  seen,  he  wished  to 
essay  it.  His  antagonist  was  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 
They  took  their  stations  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
tilt.  His  spear  was  delivered  to  the  king ;  but  in 
his  eagerness,  he  forgot  to  pull  down  and  fasten  the 
visor  of  his  helmet:  the  signal  was  given,  and  he 
charged  with  his  usual  energy,  unknowing  that  his 
face  was  bare.  The  duke,  who  had  closed  the 
frontal  of  his  helmet,  could  not  see  at  any  distance, 
and  as  he  knew  Henry  never  made  it  child's  play, 
and  always  wished  a  real  and  manly  encounter,  he 
prepared  as  usual  to  give  a  vigorous  onset.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  had  determined  to  strike  the  king  s 
head,  and  couched  his  lance  so  as  to  clash  upon  his 
face.  As  the  steeds  ran,  the  people  saw  the  king's 
uncovered  cheeks,  and  cried  vociferously,  "  hold  !" 
but  neither  of  the  tilters  heard  or  heeded  in  his  im- 
petuous career;  and  the  duke's  spear,  exactly  aimed 
as  they  came  near,  when  no  human  force  could  check 
the  collision,  struck  the  king  on  the  eye-brow,  right 
under  the  defence  of  his  head-piece.  Nothing  could 
have  saved  him,  but  that  a  part  of  the  skull*cap,  to 
whicb  the  visor  is  fastened,  and  which  being  always 
covered  by  that,  was  never  made  with  any  care, 
received  the  blow.  It  happened  to  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  spear's  blunted  point.  As  Henry  never 
shrunk  from  his  vigorous  seat,  he  stood  the  full  col- 
lision, and  the  weapon  shivered  to  pieces  on  his  face. 

shame  ibaD  to  bear  a  lance  without  breaking.  It  was  equally  dis- 
)ionorable  to  break  a  lance  transverse  or  across  the  breast  of  an 
opponent,  without  striking  him  with  the  point ;  for  as  it  could  only 
occur  from  the  horse  swerving  on  one  side,  it  showed  unskilful  riding/ 
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Every  one  thought  him  killed ;  and  several  ran  upon  chap. 
the  duke  to  avenge  the  mischief.  But  the  king  soon 
recovered  from  the  unusual  shock  on  a  part  so  little 
guarded;  and  to  show  both  his  safety  and  good 
humor,  called  his  armorer  to  put  his  helmet  again 
together,  and  had  the  hardihood  to  run  six  more 
courses,  amid  the  veonder  and  applause  of  his  ad- 
miring subjects  *'. 

Two  years  afterwards  the  king's]  venturous  spirit 
put  him  in  great  danger  of  death  in  another  of  his 
favorite  pastimes.  He  was  fond  of  falconry  **  :  in 
following  his  hawk  at  Hitchin,  he  came  to  a  wide 
ditch,  and  planted  his  pole  in  the  middle,  to  spring 
over  it ;  but  as  he  took  his  leap,  the  pole  broke  with 
his  weighty  and  he  fell  into  the  water,  where  his  face 
was  detained  by  the  adhesive  clay  at  the  bottom, 
into  which  it  had  sunk.  If  his  footman  had  not 
jumped  into  the  water  in  time  to  disengage  and  raise 
his  head,  he  would  have  been  soon  drowned  *^. 

But  he  did  not  make  his  amusements  his  own 
.diversion  merely ;  he  occasionally  extended  them  to 
the  entertainment  of  his  people.  Thus,  at  a  Christmas 
feast  he  opened  his  palace  at  Greenwich  "  to  all 
comers  of  honest  behaviour,**  and  gave  them  "  such 
abundance  of  viands  as  hath  been  few  times  seen  *•." 

**  Hall,  574.  Henry  was  then  32. 

*  Pace  wrote  in  June  to  Wolsey,  '  The  king's  pastime  is  now  all 
in  hawking/  Jort.  App.  3.  p.  53.  In  Novcroher  1523,  the  cardinal 
de  Gonza^  apologizes  to  Henry  for  not  sending  him  some  falcons,  on 
:account  oi  the  severity  of  the  cold  weather.  MS.  Vitel.  B.  5.  p.  2as. 
And  there  is  a  letter  from  Henry  in  the  British  Museum,  with  his  name 
stamped,  not  signed,  dated  Hampton,  29th  March  1539,  to  a  captain, 
^esinng  him  to  furnish  a  cabin  m  his  ship  to  a  servant  of  the  seneaat 
of  his  hawks  tliat  was  going  to  Iceland  to  transport  hawks  into  England, 
^iansd.  Collect.  No.  1 236.  p.  8. 

"  Hall,  697.  «•  Hall,  526. 
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B  0  0  K  Nor  did  he  let  his  partialities  interfere  with  his  sense 
or  duty  of  impartial  justice.  A  yeoman  of  his  guard, 
whom  he  highly  favored,  wilfully  slew  a  servant 
of  Lord  Willoughby  in  the  palace  at  Westminster. 
^^  The  king,  abhorring  the  deed,  and  setting  aside 
all  affection,"  allowed  the  culprit  to  be  hanged  *•. 

We  may  be  inclined,  and  not  unreasonably,  to 
think  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  solemn  puerility 
in  Henry's  courtly  pageantries;  but  we  must  not, 
therefore,  too  harshly  dart  our  censures  upon  them. 
Nothing  is  a  greater  reproach  to  the  reasoning 
intellect  of  any  age,  than  a  splenetic  censoriousness 
on  the  manners  and  character  of  our  ancestors.  It 
is  but  common  justice  for  us  to  recollect,  that  in 
those  times  we  should  have  been  as  they  were ;  as 
they  in  ours  would  have  resembled  ourselves.  Both 
are  but  the  same  men,  acting  in  different  circum- 
stances, wearing  different  dresses,  and  pursuing 
different  objects;  but  neither  inferior  to  the  other  in 
talent,  industry,  or  intentional  worth.  The  more  we 
study  biography,  we  shall  perceive  more  evidence 
of  this  truth.  Disregarding  what  satire  might, 
without  being  cynical,  lash  in  our  own  costumes, 
we  are  apt  to  look  proudly  back  on  those  who 
have  gone  before  us ;  and  to  regale  our  self-com- 
placency with  comparison  of  their  deficiencies,  and 
of  our  greater  merit  We  are  superior ;  and  we 
have  in  many  things  better  taste  and  sounder  judg- 
ment, and  wiser  habits,  than  they  possessed,  because 
we  have  had  meana  of  superiority  by  which  they 
were,  not  assisted.     But  a  merit  which  has  arisen 

»  Hall,  526. 
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merely  from  our  having  followed,  instead  of  pre-  chap. 
ceded,  in  existence,  gives  us  no  right  to  deprecate  '^'* 
those  over  whom  our  only  real  advantage  has  been 
the  better  fortune  of  a  later  chronology.  We  may, 
therefore,  allow  Henry  and  his  subjects  to  have 
been  amused  with  what  would  weary  or  dissatisfy 
us,  without  either  sarcasms  on  their  absurdity,  or 
contemptuous  wonder  at  their  stately  childKshness 
and  pompous  inanities. 

Henry  sometimes  connected  his  diversions  with 
his  taste  for  classical  literature.  Thus  for  the  fes- 
tivity he  made  at  the  re-delivery  of  Toumay,  he 
caused  his  great  chamber  at  Greenwich  to  be  staged 
and  great  lights  to  be  set  on  gilt  pillars,  covering 
the  roof  with  blue  satin,  adorned  with  flowers  and 
gold  ;  and  here  he  had  '*  a  goodly  comedy  of  Plautus 
played."  When  this  was  ended,  eight  ladies  entered, 
in  black  velvet,  bordered  with  gold,  with  masks, 
hoops,  and  ruffed  sleeves.  As  they  were  walking, 
eight  noble  persons,  in  long  gowns  of  taffeta,  richly 
a.dorned,  and  in  visors,  joined  them.  They  danced 
till  they  were  satisfied,  and  then,  unmasking,  Henry 
i^nd  his  sister,  the  queen  of  France,  were  discovered 
to  be  among  them  '*. 

His  kindnesses  were  not  confined  to  the  instru- 
ments of  his  kingly  splendor.  It  is  incidentally 
mentioned  in  1522,  when  he  kept  his  Easter  at 
Rifshmond,  that  he  caused  his  Q.lmoner  to  make 
inquiry  for  eight  miles  round»  to  see  what  poor 
people  were  in  every  parish.     When  they  were 

ascertained,  he  caused  them  to  be  refireshed  witli 

.^^_^_^__^^^„.^__^_„^^_^.^.^  • 

••  Hall,  697. 
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BOOK    alms  at  their  own  houses.     He  sent  his  gift  to  their 

. 5/ r  own  firesides,  from  the  benevolent  feeling  of  saving 

them  from  the  effects  of  their  own  eagerness ;  for 
when  they  came  altogether  on  the  Good  Friday,  to 
the  palace  to  be  relieved,  they  were  so  numerous, 
and  so  solicitous,  that  murder  commonly  followed, 
from  their  contesting  impatience  ". 

In  May  1519,  Henry  made  an  exertion  of  reso- 
lution, which  is  too  rare  and  too  creditable,  and  too 
valuable,  as  an  example,  to  all  sovereigns,  to  be 
passed  unnoticed.  It  was  observed  by  his  cabinet, 
that  the  young  noblemen  and  gentry  who  composed 
the  state  of  his  privy  chamber,  **  not  regarding  his 
dignity,  were  so  familiar  and  homely  with  him,  and 
played  such  light  touches  with  him,  that  they  forgot 
themselves ;"  from  his  gentle  nature  the  king  suffered 
it,  and  neither  rebuked  nor  repelled  them.  His 
ministers  ventured  to  represent  to  him  the  impro- 
priety. It  was  a  delicate  task,  as  it  concerned  his 
private  friendship,  and  could  not  but  imply  a  censure 
oh  himself^  for  allowing  what  others  deemed  im- 
proper. But  he  heard  them  with  calmness,  and 
answered  them  with  good  sense.  He  told  them, 
that  he  had  chosen  them  for  his  council,  that  they 
might  maintain  his  honor,  and  prieserve  it  from 
what  would  blemish  it.  He  left  it,  therefore,  for 
them  to  make  what  reforms  they  deemed  expedient 
They  accepted  the  committed  power,  and  used  it 
faithfully^  in  discharging  the  obnoxious  persons  from 
the  court,  and  substituting  in  their  stead  more  serious 
and  respected  characters  '*. 

«  Hall,  630.         \  "  

•»  Hall,  p.  598.    From  the  dispatch  of  iir  Thomas  Bolejn  at  Paiis, 
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His  hospitable  reception  of  Christiern  II.  the  de- 
posed king  of  Denmark  and  his  queen,  exhibited 
some  magnanimity  as  well  as  courtesy,  not  only  as 
he  exposed  himself  by  it  to  the  resentment  of  the 
triumphant  party  who  had  expelled  him,  but  because 
he  had  been,  during  the  king's  reign,  threatened 
with  an  invasion  from  the  Baltic,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Scots,  to  enthrone  the  Pretender,  Pole  ".  Henry 
forgot  the  meditated  enmity  when  he  saw  Christiern 
in  misfortune,  and  treated  him  with  a  distinguished 
liberality  which  delighted  the  unbefriended  exile  '^ 

of  20  May  15199  we  find  that  Francis  I.  was  apprized  of  this  change 
from  his  mission  in  England  before  sir  Thomas  knew  of  it,  and  be  men- 
tioned it  to  Boleyn  with  great  approbation  of  Henry's  conduct.  MSS. 
Cal.  D.  7.  p.  1 18.  The  account  of  Francis,  who  called  them  the  king's 
minions,  corresponds  with  that  of  Hall. 

^  Christiem  nad  been  dethroned  by  his  uncle,  Frederic  duke  of  Sleswic 
Hotstein,  for  his  cruelty.  A  statement  of  his  proceedings  on  this  inci- 
dent is  in  MS.  Nero,  B.  3.  p.  88;  also  a  memorial  addressed  on  behalf 
of  Christiem  to  Henry  VIII.  p.  90;  and  beads  and  memoranda  of  what 
Henry  and  Wolsey  were  to  do  for  him,  81-4;  and  Christiem's  own  letter 
to  Wolsey,  to  obtain  from  Henry  a  recommendation  to  the  emperor  to 
aid  him,  p.  80.    Christiem  had  reigned  from  1513  to  1533. 

•*  Hall,  657,  8. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

VIEW  OF  IHE  STATE  OF  ITALY  A  NIX  EUROPE,  AT  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  VIII. 


BOOK  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
-  ./  J  principal  powers  in  Italy,  were  the  Pope,  Venice, 
^^ij*  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the 
Florentines  ■.  Some  of  the  other  cities  were  under 
chieftains  who  had  usurped  their  governance;  as 
Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  under  the  family  of 
the  Este ;  Imola,  under  the  Aledori ;  Faenza,  under 
the  Manfredi ;  a  few  more  under  other  lords,  and 
Mantua  of  the  Gonzaqua.  Lucca  and  Sienna  only 
were  actually  free,  living  under  their  own  laws. 
The  Genoese,  sometimes  independent  and  sometimes 
subjected  to  others ;  now  obeying  France  and  now 
the  Visconti,  were  at  this  time  neither  honored  nor 
feared,  and  had  sunk  to  the  class  of  the  inconsiderable 
powers.  The  greatest  part  of  Tuscany  was  under 
the  dominion  of  Florence ;  part  of  Lombardy  obeyed 
the  duke  Philip ;  part  the  encroaching  Venetians ; 
and  Joanna,  the  queen  of  Naples,  held  alsoRomagna, 
la  Marca  and  the  patrimonial  states^.     The  barons 

'  Machiav.  Prince,  c.  il.  p.  6l.  The  edition  of  Machiavel's  works, 
which  I  (|uote,  is  his  '  Opere  Complete/  in  nine  volumes,  lamo.  very 
neatly  pnnted  at  Milan,  1820,  forming  part  of  the  '  Bibliotheca  Scelu 
di  Opere  Italiani/    It  does  credit  to  the  Italian  press. 

•  Mach.  Hist.  Florence.  L.  1 .  p.  76.  Machiavel  was  bom  at  Florence 
in  1469 ;  was  the  secretary  of  the  republic,  and  its  envoy  or  ambassador 
•everal  times  to  France,  and  to  several  other  powers.  His  diplomatic 
corresoondence  is  printed  among  his  complete  works.  His  latter  days 
were  those  of  adversity ;  but  he  sought  reuef  by  composing  his  famous 

Del  Principe.'    Ht  died  in  1527. 
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at  Rome  were  the  chief  rulers  of  that  city,  and  were  chap. 
divided  between  the  two  factions  of  the  Orsini  and  .  '  . 
the  Colonni. 

The  armies  of  almost  all  these  powers  were  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  generals  formed  in  other  parts^ 
and  principally  of  the  smaller  princes,  who  were  not 
feared,  and  who  making  war  their  study  and  pro- 
fession, rather  for  a  livelihood  than  for  glory,  were 
trusted  without  jealousy.  For  their  own  sakes  they 
Were  usually  faithful ;  and  against  the  similar  cha- 
racters whom  they  had  to  oppose,  they  were  suffi- 
dently  effective '.  It  was  the  interest  of  all  that  no 
foreign  prince,  neither  French,  German  nor  Spaniard 
should  come  into  the  Peninsula  with  an  army ;  and 
that  none  of  the  subsisting  states  should  usurp  on 
the  other  ^ 

The  Italian  principalities  had  never  been  so  happy 
as  about  the  year  1490.  All  was  peace  and  tran- 
quillity; the  lands  were  highly  and  securely  culti- 
vated ;  the  country  populous  and  rich.  No  other 
lords  governed  than  their  own  native  rulers.  Their 
princes  lived  magnificently ;  their  cities  were  attrac- 
tive and  stately;  men  of  genius  and  learning 
abounded,  and  were  increasing;  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  generally  flourished  *.     While  Grecian  lite- 

*  Mach.  Hist.  Florence.    L.  l.  p.  77.- 

*  Macb.  Prince,  c.  li.  p.  61  • 

*  Gnicdardini  Hist.  L.  1.  p.  3.  Ed.  Firenze,  1818.  To  this  edition 
is  prefixed  the  historian's  life  by  Manni.  He  was  bom  148a ;  he  became 
an  advocate;  was  employed  bj  Florence  as  its  ambassador  to  Ferdinand, 
in  151a;  was  sent  in  1515,  to  usher  Leo.  X.  into  Florence,  by  whom  he 
was  the  next  day  appointed  his  consbtorial  advocate  ;  in  15  lo,  'gpvemor 
of  Modena  and  Rqgpo ;  and,  in  1 5a  1 ,  of  Parma.  He  was  confidentially 
employed  by  Clement  VII.  and  made  the  lieutenant  of  the  papal  army 
in  Jime  1536,  and  his  governor  of  Bologna  1531.  These  employments 
show  the  authority  of  his  history. 
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BOOK  tature  was  discouraged  and  abandoned  in  Germainy, 
lind  even  in  England^  because  it  was  supposed  to 
lead  to  the  heresies*,  or  to  the  new  opinions  that 
were  emerging,  bjr  enabling  men  to  study  the  original 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  disposing  them  to 
teason  for  themselves,  it  found  a  home,  and  was 
emulously  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  for  some  time  was 
there  only  to  be  kamt  This  fact  gave  the  Italian 
Vntversities  a  distinction  and  an  attraction,  whidi 
drew  to  their  halls  the  most  inquisitive  minds  from 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  return  in  time  to  diffuse 
their  new  attainments  with  fertilizing  energy  over 
Iheir  native  lands  ^ 

To  this  general  prosperity  Lorenzo  de  Medici  had 
essentially  contributed*.  His  high  character,  his 
steady  mind,  his  love  of  peace,  and  his  universal 
inftu«ice,  gave  him  a  moral  preponderance,  which 
'was  admitted  and  desired ;  and  he  strove  to  keep  all 
things  tranquil,  and  every  subsisting  power  equally 
balanced'.  His  death  in  1492  was  therefore  a  mis- 
^srtuhe  to  all.     No  prince  was  then  living  who  was 


..^^lir™^",  ^"^  Emmus.  '  Some  do  not  blush  to  babble  pri- 
lately  «id  paWicly,  «Ten  u  their  Mnnons,  that  Owk  literature  u  the 

t^a  B::7i'?i^^"  ^^v^^^^^^  ^^  youth « the,vSt  <r 

fessionals.  Beware  of  Greek,  lest  you  become  an  heretie ;  «httii  Hafattir 
lestyouJjecomeiikea  Jew.'  Eiis.  Adag.  Ep.  a  p  o4^  In^mnXri 
work,  he  remarks:  -When  I  was  a  yluth  ^in  ou'i' ^eLalrh  wL^ 
heresy  to  write  Greek.'  Adv.  Curs.  V.o.  p.  1440  '     ^^''"^"y'  *^  ^»» 

f   ^"V^aT  ^^  ^"^^^  at  Oxford  by  VjtelUaf,  au  lulian,  Pol.  Vinr 

Lfcer'whS^^tTc^^^^^^  HehUlea«rkfiSm6?; 

xjuacer,  wno,  with  Grocyne,  had  been  to  Italy  to  studv  it.  WilliAm 
La^er  went  to  Pad..  4  th,  «ne  puq^-.  VJ?/^  oYoT, 

i^wTSiSn^  .  V^^^.""-  "*?***^  ®»*"'7  of  Lowiiio  do  Medici,  I  refer 
J»«h  pleasure  to  h»  mterettmg  work  for  the  Kfc  of  tbi.  tnly  iuirtrioM 

•  Guicciardini.  L.  i.  p.  7. 
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is  honest;  as  unatnbitious,  and  ad  influential  as  he 
Bad  been.  After  hi^  departure  to  the  tomb,  the 
private  views,  the  caprices,  and  the  passions  of  each 
individual  power  began  to  deviate  from  the  central 
point  of  the  general  welfare,  and  to  divide  them  from 
each  other  into  eccentric  paths  of  action,  that  soon 
brought  them  into  angry  collision  with  each  other. 
Resentment,  violence,  and  partial  confederacies  suc- 
ceeded to  the  repose  and  comforts  of  the  Lorenzo 
age ;  and  those  wars  and  factions,  which  had  dis- 
graced preceding  centuries,  soon  re-appeared  with 
renovated  fury,  and  more  extending  virulence. 

If  their  happiness  only  had  been  the  object  of 
these  contending  potentates,  it  was  already  in  their 
possession ;  and  its  continuance  was  in  their  power. 
But  there  is  a  restlessness  in  the  human  mind,  when 
it  is  not  fixed  on  nobler  pursuits ;  a  vague  hankering 
after  something  greater  than  what  they  have,  and. 
better  than  what  they  know;  a  supposition  that 
additional  aggrandizement  from  earthly  goods  will 
give  them  the  felicity  which  they  feel  that  they 
want,  and  satisfy  the  ever-unsatisfied  ctaving^  6f 
a  misemployed  spirit,  which  inipel  those  who  eom^- 
bine  power  with  opportunity,  or  who  have  the  means 
bf  exercising  a  disturbing  activity,  to  cbmmence 
political  agitations,  and  to  alarm  or  endanger  others 
by  ambitious  aggressions.  Three  of  the  Italian 
powers  were  chiefly  actuated  by  these  mischievous 
incitements — Venice,  the  Pope,  and  the  reigning 
duke  of  Milan. 

Venice  at  one  period  had  pursued  no  projects  of 
superior  dominion.  Flourishing  from  commerce,  ito 
citizens  were  intent  only  on  what  would  enlarge  it, 
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BOOK  and  acquired  several  ports  in  Greece  and  Syria,  to 
* — ^ — *  which  the  French  added  Crete.  Their  name  became 
formidable  at  sea,  and  was  so  revered  on  land,  that 
they  were  chosen  as  the  only  just  arbitrators  in  the 
differences  of  their  neighbors.  But  gradually  the 
spirit  of  territorial  aggrandizement  crept  upon  them, 
and  they  conquered  Padua  and  Vicenza ;  and  after- 
wards Verona,  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  besides  several 
towns  in  Romagna,  and  elsewhere.  Their  power 
now  became  so  considerable,  and  its  exertion  so 
dreaded,  that  not  only  the  princes  of  Italy,  but  king- 
doms more  remote,  were  afraid  to  provoke  their 
irritabilities,  or  to  confront  their  power  '•. 

The  visible  ambition  of  this  state  alarming  the 
rest  with  a  belief  that  it  was  aspiring  to  the  empire 
of  all  Italy,  occasioned  Naples,  Florence,  and  the 
duke  of  Milan,  to  unite,  in  1480,  in  a  league  for 
twenty-five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
Venice  from  all  further  aggrandizement ".  No  war 
arose  from  this  combination.  But  pope  Innocent  VUL 
dying  a  few  months  after,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  let 
into  the  papal  chair  a  man  the  most  unfit  to  be  there, 
Alexander  VI,  a  Borgia  by  family,  when  that  family, 
by  his  conduct  and  his  sons,  had  not  yet  made  itself 
synonimous  with  moral  infamy.  He  corruptly  piu*- 
chased  his  election,  and  then  speedily  evinced  to  his 
neighbors  the  natural  effects  of  such  a  worldly  spirit, 
acquiring  the  jpowers  of  the  pontifical  see.  He  was 
clever,  covetous  and  cruel,  with  little  faith  and  less 
religion,  but  of  undisguised  rapacity,  and  determined 
ambition  ".    The  peace  of  Italy  became  now  but  the 

1!  5?**^^:  ^^**-  ^^'•-  I-  »•  p.  61,  "  Guicciardioi.  L.  1.  p.  6. 

"  Guicciard.  L.  i.  p.  8-15. 
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fast  passing  dream  of  a  serene  night,  to  which  fierce 
tempests,  excited  by  human  depravity,  rushing  un- 
necessarily to  the  production  of  moral  evil,  and  of 
human  suffering,  were  hastening  to  succeed.  In 
1493,  a  new  league,  breaking  up  the  former  one, 
was  avowed  between  the  Pope,  Venice,  and  the 
duke  of  Milan ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  latter  called 
Charles  VIIL  out  of  France  into  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dispossessing  Ferdinand,  the  reigning  king 
of  Naples,  of  his  inherited  dominions.  Diseased  in 
body,  and  weak*  in  judgment,  Charles  was  not  eager 
for  the  expedition ;  but  a  cardinal  urged  it.  The 
scene  was  new,  rapacity  anticipated  ample  spoils', 
and  his  nobility  applauded  the  meditated  excursion. 
He  surrendered  Perpignan  and  Roussillon  to  Spain, 
to  keep  that  country  from  molesting  him,  and  pre- 
pared to  pass  the  Alps''. 

Naples  had  for  some  time  attracted  the  hostile 
attention  of  the  popes.  The  queen  Joanna  hatd  been 
their  enemy ;  her  predecessor,  Ladislaus,  had  been 
called  in  by  the  Roman  people  against  their  priestly 
lords.  One  of  these  excommunicated  him;  but  he 
drove  the  next  out  of  Rome  to  Bologna,  who,  in 
revenge  and  for  sucJcor,  solicited  the  king  of  Hungary 
to  defend  the  endangered  church'*.  To  humble 
or  to  command  Naples,  or  to  have  the  sceptre  in 
a  friendly  hand,  became  therefore  the  policy  of  the 
pontificate.  Rome  lay  so  near  to  it,  and  was  alone 
so  defenceless  against  its  armies,  that  the  popedom 
could  not  have  any  independence,  and  still  less  any 
dominion  over  others,  unless  it  could  be  released  from 

I'  MP— — ■ ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

"  Guicciardini.  L.  1.  p.  30-60.  **  Mach.  Flor.  L.  I.  p.  70-j. 
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the  dread  of  the  Neapolitan  power.  Alexander  VI. 
began  to  act  on  these  feelings ;  and  Ferdinand,  the 
second  successor  of  Joanna,  announced,  with  tears, 
to  his  queen,  the  election  of  such  an  individual  to 
the  tiara,  declaring  that  there  was  a  pope  created 
who  would  be  most  hurtful  to  It^ly,  and  to  all 
Christendom  *^  But  Ferdinand  dying  suddenly  of 
apoplexy  the  year  after  the  new  league  was  made 
that  had  been  meant  to  operate  against  him,  his  son 
Alphonso,  to  save  himself  from  the  effect  of  the 
French  invasion,  sent  four  ambassadors  to  conciliate 
die  pope.  The  terms  were  at  last  adjusted  between 
them^^  and  then  Alexander  forbad  the  French  king 
to  come  into  Italy  '^. 

But  two  other  disturbing  forces  had  begun  their 
agitations.  The  Venetians  were  keeping  themselves 
in  continual  preparation  and  readiness  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  all  occurrences  that  might  open  to 
them  the  way  to  the  empire  of  all  Itajy,  to  which 
they  showed  they,  were  aspiring,  and  their  object 
was  for  that  purpose  to  obtain  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
as  well  as  that  at  Ferrara'*. 

Milan  had  been  usurped  by  Ludovico  Sforza,  an 
able,  unprincipled,  suspicious  and  unquiet  man. 
He  roused  the  pope  to  mistrust  and  oppose  both 
Venice  and  Naples ;  he  knew  that  all  these  powers 

."  Guicciard.  L.  1.  p.  9.  The  pimal  power  over  the  kiogs  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  arose  from  the  Norman  chieltains,  who  took  Apulia  and  Calahria 
ihMn  the  eastern  empire,  acknowlesing  from  pohcy  to  the  popes  that 
they  held  them  in*  feudal  tenure  of  the  papal  see.  Hence  the  ponti£& 
assumed  the  right  to  erant  the  investiture  of  these  kingdoms,  ana  to  bo 
.their  feudal  loras.  Ttiis  claim  was  often  resistied,  but  never  abai)doned. 
It  was  frequently  asserted,  and  sometimes  submitted  to.  Guicc.  L.4. 

»  Guicdard.  L.  I .  p.  55-^0.  "^  I*>^1>-  7^- 

"  Guicciard.  L.  1,  p.6.. 
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had  different  views  from  his;  he  dreaded  them  all, 
and  thought  he  should  preserve  his  safety,  and  gra* 
tify  his  ambition  most,  by  introducing  a  new  power 
into  Italy — not  near  himself  to  endanger  him,  but 
into  its  remote  extremity  Naples,  where  it  would  bt 
the  natural  enemy  of  all  whom  he  feared,  or  desired 
to  depress ;  and  therefore  he  reminded  Charles  VIII. 
that  he  had  legal  claims  to  the  Neapolitan  throne 
from  his  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  urged 
him  to  make  it  his  own  by  ati  immediate  expe^ 
dition''. 

The  nobility  of  France  at  first  criticised  the  enter- 
prize,  from  its  novelty  and  distance,  and  from  the 
traditional  recollections  of  former  disasters  ;  but  the 
promises  and  presents  of  Ludovico  persuaded  those 
who  most  governed  the  court,  to  favor  it*".  A 
French  army  of  competent  force  was  assembled, 
and  Charles  VIII.  passed  the  Alps —a  step  not  less 
revolutionary  in  its  long  train  of  consequences  to 
Italy,  England,  Rome  and  Europe,  than  the  crossing 
of  the  insignificant  Rubicon,  where  his  army  ought 
to  have  stayed,  by  Julius  Caesar,  then  resolving  to 
change  and  seize  the  government  of  the  Roman 
world. 

It  was  in  the  year  1494,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
that  Charles  began  his  march.  Villeneuve,  who 
accompanied  him,  describes  him  as  passing  tiiro 

**  Guicc.  L,  1.  p.  aa.  Guicdardini  has  given  what  he  calls  the  speech 
of  ihe  Miiaoese  ambassador  to  Charles,  which  contains  the  reasons  (bat 
were  thought  most  efficacious  to  induce  biro  to  undertake  the  enterprise, 

as-aa- 

•  Guicc.  33-5.  The  author  states  strongly  the  reluctance  of  the 
Trench  to  the  Italian  enterprize.  *But  the  Memoirs  of  Tremouille,  a 
contemporary  authority,  affirms,  that  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  nobility,  were  for  it.  p.  145- 
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BOOK  Milan  to  Florence,  and  thence  to  Rome,  welcomed 
>  ^  .  and  applauded  in  every  city*".  At  Florence,  indeed, 
a  republican  deputy  darted  a  sentence  in  the  style 
of  ancient  Sparta.  The  king,  wishing  to  impose 
some  terms  which  the  Florentine  magistracy  refused^ 
and  reminding  them  of  his  army,  Capponi  seized 
the  obnoxious  articles,  and  tore  them  in  his  pre- 
sence, exclaiming,  with  an  allusion  to  his  power  of 
rousing  the  people  to  an  insurrection,  "  Beat  then 
to  arms  with  your  drums,  and  we  will  sound  our 
bells**.**  This  determined  reference  to  the  sword 
accelerated  the  pacification. 

Into  Rome  he  was  admitted  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1494,  by  Alexander,  with  a  surly  jealousy,  who 
withdrew  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  as  he  entered. 
Four  cardinals  and  others  vehemently  exhorted  the 
French  king  to  depose  a  pope  so  full  of  vices,  and  so 
generally  disliked.  Twice  his  artillery  was  planted 
against  the  castle ;  but  Charles  had  no  independent 
energy  of  character ;  and  Alexander  consenting  to 
invest  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  king, 
compromising  every  better  principle  for  this  insin- 
cerely offered  boon,  knelt  and  kissed  his  foot,  and 
then  his  cheek,  and  received  his  son,  the  execrated 
CcBsar  Borgia,  at  that  time  cardinal  Valentia,  as  the 
apostolic  legate**.  The  young  Ferdinand,  who  was 
wearing  the  Neapolitan  crown,  was  unable  to  resist 


,  .  Mem  Vjj^^  ^^^  p  ^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Italian's  view  and 
detail  of  tas  march  maj  be  seen  in  the  first  book  of  Guicciardini.  The 
army  of  Charles  consisted  of  31,600  men.    Mem.  Trem.  1 46. 

»  Guicciard.  L.  l.  p.  117.    This  bold  patriot,  as  he  was  afterwards 
pianung  the  artillery  asainst  the  Pisans,  in  a  petty  skirmish,  perished 

« -S  c»nnon  ball  striking  his  head.    L.  3. 
Guicciard.    L.i.  p.135-7. 
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the  force  which  now  approached.  He  made  an 
affecting  address  to  his  people  before  he  retired  to 
his  shipping ;  but  they  heard  him  with  such  little 
sensibility,  that  they  began  to  plunder  his  pavilions 
before  he  left  the  city.  He  withdrew  to  the  isle 
of  Ischia,  exclaiming  often  as  he  sailed^  in  the  words 
of  the  king  of  Israel,  "  Unless  Jehovah  keep  the 
city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain**." 

Extravagant  congratulations  accompanied  the  en- 
trance of  Charles  into  Naples  the  21st  February 
1495,  and  he  repaid  their  welcome  by  conferring 
important  benefits  ;  but  they  who  had  deserted  Fer- 
dinand soon  became  weary  of  him,  and  not  altoge- 
ther undeservedly.  Averse  to  trouble,  he  would 
not  listen  to  their  complaints.  He  consigned  all 
business  to  his  ministers  and  favorites.  All  the 
places  of  power  and  emolument  were  given  prin- 
cipally to  Frenchmen,  who  made  it  their  chief  care 
to  collect  as  much  booty  as  they  could**.  But  more 
alarming  than  any  popular  discontent,  were  the 
tidings  that  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke 
of  Milan,  and  the  Venetians,  were  combining  against 
him.  It  was  rumored  that  their  united  army  would 
amount  to  sixty  thousand  men :  and  that  they  in- 

**  Gaicc.  L.  1*  p*  133.  Paradin  thus  describes  Italy  at  this  period  - 
— '  Des  villes  contre  les  autres ;  families  centre  families ;  maison  centre 
autre ;  fr^re  contre  fr^re  ;  p^re  contre  fits.  L'ltalie  est  si  miserable  et 
tellement  dWis^e  et  dechir^e  de  ses  factions,  that  no  foreign  prince  can 
come  without  finding  in  every  town,  and  in  every  house,  favorers  and 
supporters,  and  who  would  espouse  his  cause  to  death  against  their 
nearest  kinsmen.  Hence  proceed  so  many  murders  and  poisonings,  that 
there  is  no  country  in  which  so  much  human  blood  is  unnecessarily  shed 
as  in  Italy.* 

**  Guicc.  L.  3.  p.  176,  7.  One  specimen  of  Italian  fury  is  given  by  La 
Vigne  at  this  time,  <  After  the  king  had  dined,  an  Italian's  head  was  ciit 
oC  who  had  killed  a  French  page,  and  eaien  hi$  heart:  Hist.  Ch.  VIII. 
p.  144. 
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tended  to  intercept  hi*  return  to  Frmnce,  or  to  invade 
it  in  his  absence. 
Battle  of  His  forcc  was  now  reduced  to  twelve  hundred  men 
eth^Jul"'  ^*  arms,  and  about  ten  thousand  foot.  There  was 
1495-  no  alternative,  and  he  evacuated  Naples  immediately. 
The  Venetians,  their  Albanian  stradios,  the  duke  of 
Milan's  forces,  and  the  contingents  of  other  Italian 
princes,  assembled  on  the  Appenines  against  him  in 
iHimbers  greatly  superior,  aiul  the  Spanish  minister 
urged  them  to  an  immediate  attack.  Charles,  after 
an  anxious  march,  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
and  liberty  the  6di  July  1495,  on  his  r^etreat, 
at  Fomova,  on  the  Taro,  near  the  Appenines,  against 
the  confederated  forces.  It  was  a  dangerous  and 
a  doubtful  conflict,  but  he  res<dved  to  endure  it. 
He  had,  in  truth,  no  choice  between  victory,  death 
pr  surrender.  He  wisely  decided  on  the  batde. 
**  His  heart,'*  says  his  companion,  ^'  was  larger  than 
his  body.  His  sword  was  ever  in  his  hand,  but  his 
mouth  was  full  of  kindness.  He  was  a  Uon  while 
the  struggle  lasted,  but  he  was  mild  and  benign  as 
aA  angel  after  his  victory^."  He  was  so  much  the 
Hon,  that  by  flying  about  too  frequently  and  too 
promiscuously  among  the  troops,  as  danger  seemed 
to  press,  he  would  have  been  killed  or  taken  if  he 
had  not  been  rescued  *^     He  obtained  at  last  a  sufii- 

•  Villeneuve,  6-8.  This  author  was  taken  pmomr  after  Charles 
had  quitted  Naples,  and  wrote  his  Memoirs  during  his  year's  cooiae- 
inent,  •  pour  eviter  oisivet^.*  p.  i.  Treinouille  having,  by  great  raanaai 
labor,  got  tlie  artillery  over  the  mouniains,  where  no  oanon  had  passed 
before,  the  king  when  he  came,  black  as  a  Moor,  to  announoe  the  suc- 
cess, told  hiro  he  had  outdone  Hannibal.    Mem.  151. 

^  Guicdardini  describes  the  battle,  L.  a.  p.  203-313.    He  remarks 

that  it  was  the  first  that  for  a  long  time  had  beenr  fought  in  Italy  with 

^itthter  and  blood»  p.  212.    The  cause  of  diis  was,  that  in  former 

conflicts  the.  chief  aim  had  been  to  take  prl(.oners  for  the  sake  of  their 
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cie»t  victory  to  emaacipitte  himfielf  from  his  inune-  chap. 
diate  perU,  aaid  he  coatiniwd  to  retreat  till  he  got  .  ^^/  , 
.$^fe  into  Turin ^'»  The  disappointed  pope  sow 
commanded  him  to  lea?e  Italy  in  ten  days,  and  to 
give  up  Naples  ^oon  after,  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation''.  But  he  stayed  till  he  made  peace  with 
the  confederated  powers,  jand  then  obeyed  the  wishes 
of  his  remaining  soldiers  by  abandoning  all  his 
^cgects  of  Italian  4<^inatioii,  and  retiring  into 
FranjQe'^  Ferdinand  ag^n  recovered  Naples,  where 
he  BOpn  died'" ;  and  Charles  meditating  and  pre- 
paring for  another  descent,  only  occasioned  new 
ohanges  and  greater  events  to  succeed.  For,  the 
ischeming  d<ike  of  Milan,  who  had  first  incited  him 
to  such  an  enterprize,  perceiving  that  the  length 
of  W9y  tQ  Naples  was  occasioning  France  to  ccHifine 
its  views  to  jlhe  nearer  plains  of  Lpmbardyy  exerted 
all  his  ingenuity  and  means  to  persuade  the  emperor 
of  Germany  to  move  his  armies  into  Italy  in  aid  of 

nuMom.  Thus,  merc^  became  fathionable  then,  because  it  was  gainful, 
M  it  now  is,  because  it  is  most  honorable. 

**  The  lUdians  claimed  the  victory,  because  they  lost  no  bag|;age,  and 
bad  taken  a  part  pf  the  French  accompaniments.  But  Guicciardini 
allows,  that  the  true  palm  belonged  to  the  French,  because  they  lost 
/ewest  men,  in  the  proportion  of  900  to  3,300 ;  forced  their  amagonists 
over  the  river,  and  were  able  to  continue  their  retreat,  which  was  their 
object  in  the  battle,  p.  214.  The  contemporary  authorities  differ  as  to 
.  the  number  of  the  defeated  forces.  The  Memoirs  of  Tremouille  mention 
70/XXK  La  Vigne  40,000,  and  Si.  Gelais  aa,ooo.  Guicciardini  gives  no 
numerical  amount. 

**  Guicc.Ii.  l.p.  aS5« 

'^  For  the  opposing  councils  of  Tremouille  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
00  this  subject,  see  Gnicciard.  L.  2.  p.  244--351.  Ix>uis,  the  duke  of 
Orleani,  replied  to  th^  latter  with  great  acerbity,  adding  the  last  expres- 
sion of  gentlemanly  insult;  but  *  la  cupidita'  of  returning  to  France,  and 
the  king's  high  regard  for  the  talents  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  prevailed 
against  the  spirit^  but  angry  councils  of  his  heir  presumptive,  p.  252. 
It  was  in  allusion  to  this  violent  quarrel  with  TremouiUe,  that  when 
louis.came  to  the  throne,  he  expressed  the  ennobling  sentiment,  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  injuries  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

»•  Guicc.  L.  3.  V.  2.  p.  60-5. 
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himself  and  the  Venetians'*.  Maximilian  was  at 
that  time  the  reigning  emperor ;  and  accepting  at 
last  of  the  invitation,  passed  the  German  Alps  to 
Pisa". 
Chades^B  Charles  died  prematurely  in  the  midst  of  his  un- 
14  April  executed  schemes'^;  but  his  kinsman  and  successor, 
*^^*  Louis  XII,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  so  strenu- 
ously resisted  the  former  evacuation  of  Italy,  soon 
resumed  them,  on  the  limited  plan,  at  least  at  his 
outset,  of  annexing  the  Milanese  only  to  France  ; 
and  in  his  second  year,  Tremouille  led  the  French 
forces  against  the  man  who  had  first  broken  the 
peace  of  Italy,  by  calling  them  into  it**.  Ludovico 
fied  before  him  to  Maximilian'^;  and  Louis  then 
visiting  Milan,  all  the  potentates  of  Italy,  excepting 
the  Frederic  who,  on  Ferdinand's  death,  now  claimed 
his  kingdom  of  Naples,  came  to  him  either  in  person 
or  by  their  ambassadors,  to  offer  congratulations, 
and  to  avert  hostilities.  He  received  them  graciously, 
and  made  his  terms  with  them  all  '^. 

Apparently  seated  so  securely  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
as  ambition  never  becomes  more  moderate  by  success, 
the  French  politicians  again  turned  their  rapacious 
desires  toward  Naples,  and  with  a  new  incentive 
to  obtain  it.  Of  the  confederacy,  whose  sudden 
formation  had  compelled  Charles  VIII.  so  hastily 
to  evacuate  that  pleasant  city,  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
was  an  important,  and  not  likely  to  be  an  inactive 
or  a  disinterested  member.     On  the  expulsion  of 

»  Guicc.  L.  3.  p.  51.  »  Guicc.  L.  3.  p.  68-80. 

**  He  has  this  character  from  a  contemporary  :  <  France  never  had  a 
-king  de  raeitleure  nature;  plus doux ;  phis  gracieux ;  plus  clement;  plus 
pitoyable.'    Mem.  Bayard,  390. 

*•  Mem.Trem.  159.16a.  *•  Guicc.  L.  4.  p.  96. 

^  Guicc.  L.  4.  p.  199. 
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Charles,  he  directed  his  own  forces  on  Naples,  under    q  h  A  p. 
the  command   of  Gonsalvo  di  Cordova,  who  has 
become  so  celebrated  in  history  as  to  have  passed 
also  into  romance.     He  had  obtained  so  much  repu- 
tation in  the  conquest  of  Granada  from  its  Moorish 
population,  that  he  came  into  Italy  with  the  title  of 
the  Great  Captain — an  epithet  at  first  bestowed,  in 
Guicciardini's  opinion,  by  Spanish  pomposity,  but 
well  deserved  by  his  future  victories'*.     His  suc- 
cesses transferred  at  last  the  dominion  of  Naples 
into  the  power  of  his  sovereign,  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
the  husband  of  Isabella ;  and  this  prospect  of  the 
Neapolitan  crown  being  added  to  the  Spanish  king- 
dom, M^as  a  new  stimulous  to  Louis  XII.  to  desire  it 
also  for  an  appendage  to  his  own.     The  pope,  fear- 
ing both,  could  only  see  with  pleasure  the  claims  of 
one  disputed  by  the  other.     But  Ferdinand  was  too 
acute  to  be  the  servile  dupe  of  his  politics,  and  made 
one  of  those  artful  arrangements  of  spoliation  with 
the  French  king,  which  we  have  seen  repeated  in 
our  own  days.     Louis  and  he,  in  1501,  agreed  to 
invade  jointly,  and  to  divide  the  object  of  their  con- 
test between  them.    The  French  were  to  have  Naples 
and  the  Abruzzi :  and  Ferdinand,  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria.    The  pope  had  no  option  but  to  please  them ; 
and  satisfied  that  such  a  partition  would  destroy  the 
amity  which  produced  it,  he,  out  of  a  foreseeing 
policy,  invested  both  with  their  several  portions '^ 
caring  little  for  the  pretensions  of  the  disinherited 
Frederic. 


n  < 


Copiominato  dalU  jattanza  Spagnnohi  U  Gran  Capitano.'  Giiicc. 


L.a.  ^a•o. 
>•  Guicciard.  L.  5-  a57-a68. 
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BOOK        But  this  arrangement  oidy  filled  Itijy  with  new 
>    ^J        perplexity.   While  such  mighty  spoilers  were  united^ 
no  resistance  could  be  ^o^ht  of,  and  no  one  hod 
expected  such  a  combination.    The  wisdom  of  Louis 
in  making  Spain  a  corrital  power  in  Italy,  in  pre- 
ference to  letting  the  unendangering  Frederic  huve 
his  pateiital  crown,  was  incomprehensible;  and  that 
Ferdinand,  who  had  earned  a  few  years  before,  of 
the  pope,  the  title  of  Catholic,  l:^  subduing  die 
Spanish  Mahometans  to  be  his  subjects,  should  now 
conspire  against  a  prince  of  his  own  blood,  whoni 
he  has  always  promised  to  succor,  was  equally  un-^ 
looked  for.     That  the  two  partitioners  woold  quarrel 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  plunder  could  not  be 
doubted;  and  in  that  probable  event,  which  of  them 
was  it  likely  would  be  the  master,  and  with  whichi 
therefore  was  it  now  safest  to  ally?     The  prevailing 
opinion  was,  that  when  they  differed,  the  French 
would  not  be  able  to  surmount  the  forces  that  would 
then  be  combined  by  Frederic  and  Ferdinand  with 
the  talents  of  Gonsalvo**.    This  belief  of  a  rupture 
was  soon  realized.     A  discussion,  whether  a  pairt 
called  the  Capitsmato  belonging  to  Apulia  orAbraz^o^ 
terminated  all  friendship  in  i502*\     War  ensued. 
Peace  was  again  negotiated  and  agreed  on,  con- 
firming the  former  division,  andf  orders  were  sent  ta 
Naples  by  both  kings,  to  end  all  furAer  hostilities. 
But  Gk>nsalvo  saw  a  victory  within  his  grasp,  and 
would  not  forego  the  feriumph.     He  attacked  and 
defeated  the  French  forces  ;  and  on  the  i4tli  Mi^ 
1503,  entered  Naples,  and  took  Capua  and  Aversa**. 

;•  Guicc.  L.  5.  368^0.  «  Guicc.  L.  5.  ^^ 

T  Oiucc.  L.5.  33^41. 
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Oa     receiving     this     inteIHgence,    tke    indigMdd^    chap. 
Louis   XII.  thought  it  a  dishonor    to    remain    n  >    ^Y'    - 
vanquished  sorereigiiy  and  prepared  to  pass  into 
Italy  with  an  aecnmulated  army,  that  should  over* 
whelm   the   great^    but  disobedient  and  indahmg 
captain  ♦'- 

While  these  events  were  evolving,  Alexander  VI. 
and  bis  son  Csesar  Borgia  were  increasing,  bj  every 
means  of  crime  and  policy,  by  fraud,  vigor  and 
talent,  the  temporal  power  of  the  pontifical  see. 
The  schism  occasioned  by  the  rival  popes,  and  the 
long  residence  of  the  most  recognised  pontiffs,  for 
seventy  years,  at  Avignon,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
had  greatly  weakened  their  authority  in  Italy.  The 
magistracy  and  barons  of  Rome  had  always  acquired 
a  strength  and  influence  in  that  city,  which  curtailed 
the  power  of  the  reigning  pope.  Boniface,  by  for- 
tifying and  garrisoning,  in  1400,  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  which  the  Roman  citizens  conceded  to  him, 
and  by  refusing  to  give  back  the  privileges  and  forts 
which  they^  had  yielded,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  greater  temporal  sovereignty,  which  diminished 
both  the  religious  character  and  general  utility  of 
the  ponti&.  Worldly  dominion  and  a  secular  king- 
dom, with  wars  and  revenues  to  acquire  and  maiflh 
tain  them,  became  afterwards  their  predominant 
desire  and  employments^;  and  the  most  sensual 
luxury  the  characteristic  of  their  court  and  city. 

But  before  the  elevation  of  Alexander  VI.  the 
nd)les  and  populace  of  Rome>  who  coerced  the 

*»  Guicc.  L.  6.  V.  3.  p.  7.  **  Mach.  Hist.  Fl.  L.  I.  p.6g. 

^  Sm  Guicc.  Histor]ruid  Picture  of  the  Papacy,  L.  4*  p.  21 1-924;  as 
stiWisaiitiajiMl^ 
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BOOK  domestic  power  of  that  papacy  which  was  domi- 
nating abroad  so  assumingly,  were  arranged  princi^^ 
pally  under  two  factions,  the  Ursini  and  the  Colonni, 
who  altho  always  in  arms  against  each  other,  yet 
kept  the  authority  of  the  pope,  in  his  own  territory, 
in  a  subordinate  state.  This  internal  weakness  pre- 
vented him  from  becoming  formidable  in  Italy '^. 

At  the  time  the  French  entered  the  Peninsula 
against  Naples,  Alexander  was  forming  plans  to 
emancipate  the  popedom  from  its  thraldom  at  Rome, 
and  to  establish,  for  his  son  Csraar,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  church  and  his  cardinalship,  to  become 
a  duke  and  a  soldier,  a  powerful  principality ;  and 
this  son,  heedless  of  moral  restraint,  left  nothing 
undone  that  ability  and  opportunity  could  perpetrate 
to  acquire  it,  and  to  second  his  father's  wishes  to 
subdue  the  Roman  barons.  To  debilitate  or  destroy 
the  Ursini  and  Colonni  as  their  chiefs,  was  their  first 
object ;  and  the  presence  and  temporary  friendship 
of  Charles  VIIL  in  Italy,  facilitating  their  intentions, 
Caesar  seized  the  favoring  moment,  sacked  the  houses 
of  all  the  Colonni  in  Rome ;  killed  those  who  re- 
sisted, levelled  most  of  their  castles  in  those  parts, 
and  nearly  extirpated  them*^.  The  Ursini  had 
blindly  contributed  to  the  downfal  of  their  rivals, 
and  too  late  united  to  protect  themselves.  The  filial 
Borgia,  with  the  aid  of  the  French,  overcame  them, 
and  making  a  negociation  of  peace  to  entrap  them, 
got  their  noblest  chiefs  into  his  power  at  Senigaglia, 
and  as  mercilessly  as  perfidiously  strangled  them**. 


^  Machiav.  Prince. c.  ii.  p.6i. 

^  Machiav.  Hist,  Flor.  L.  8.  p.  321.    Prin.  c.7,  p.  38. 

*•  Machiav.  Prince,  c.  7.  p.  3^40.    Machiavel  wrote  a   separate 
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He  obtained  by  force^  the  duchy  of  Bologna;  and  chap. 
both  he  and  Alexander  were  by  these  atrocities  ad-  ^^' 
vancing  to  an  extensive  predominance  of  territorial 
power  in  Italy,  when  the  unprincipled  pope  died 
suddenly  from  poison,  provided  by  this  favored  son 
for  the  destruction  of  a  cardinal^.  The  universal 
joy  of  the  Roman  people,  at  the  shocking  catas- 
trophe, was  an  expressive  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
his  pontifical  conduct  '*. 

Caesar  Borgia,  in  addition  to  Bologna,  had  forcibly 
possessed  himself  of  the  territories  of  Romagna  and 
'  Urbino ;  and  wicked  as  he  was  himself,  yet  so  enor- 
mous had  been  the  conduct  of  their  former  chiefs, 
that  his  government  was  a  benefit  to  the  people''. 
He  had  prepared  to  found  his  own  power  on  four 
measures, — to  destroy  the  whole  line  of  the  nobility, 
whose  lands  he  seized;  to  cajole  the  great  men  of 


account  of  this  atrocious  murder,  v.  a.  p.  490.  The  splendor  assumed 
by  this  bad  man  we  observe  in  the  Memoirs  de  Fleuranges :  *  He  came 
into  France  with  the  greatest  pomp.  He  had  his  housseaux  nil  covered 
with  pearls,  and  his  mules  accoutred  in  the  richest  velvet/  p.  11. 

^  The  account  of  this  event,  as  reported  at  the  time,  was,  that  Csstar 
had  secretly  poisoned  some  wine  which  he  had  committed  to  a  servant's 
rare  as  pecuharly  excellent.  The  pope  coming  in  before  supper,  hot  and 
w'liirsty,  called  for  some  drink,  and  this  wine  was  handed  to  him  as  the 
best.  The  son  arriving  at  the  same  time,  partook  of  it  without  knowing 
the  mistake.  The  father  died  almost  immediately,  and  the  son  had  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  which  destroyed  the  effect  of  all  bis  ambitious 
schemes.    Guicdard.  L.  6.  v.  3.  p.  23-5. 

^  *  All  Rome  ran  vrith  incredible  joy  to  the  dead  body  of  Alexander,, 
hardly  satiating  their  eyes  to  see  destroyed  a  serpent,  who  with  his  immo- 
derate ambition,  by  pestilent  perfidy,  and  every  example  of  horrible 
cruelty,  of  monstrous  sensuality,  and  extraordinary  rapacity,  and  selling, 
undistinguishingly,  both  sacred  and  profane  thii^,  nad  poisoned  the 
worid.'    Guicc.  ib.  p.  24,  5. 

"  '  He  found  Romagna  had  been  eovemed  by  poor  and  inferior  lords, 
who  had  rather  robbed  than  corrected  their  subjects,  and  had  occasioned 
more,  discord  than  unity.  Hence,  this  province  was  full  of  robberies, 
riots  and  excesses.  By  establishing  a  judicious,  strong  and  rigorous 
government,  be  soon  settled  it  in  peace.'^  MachiavelPnn.  c.7.p.  30*. 
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BOO'K  fiome  W  otertiu-e  Ibe  pope ;  to  inaike  the  eolkge  of 
^  ^;  .  dardifials  bit  friends^  and  to  becofloe  60  stvoBg  before 
bi»  iaibef  died^  as  to  dtand  aftef  ward»  by  his  own 
$teOngth«  He  accomplished  &e  three  first  obyoctoi 
and  was  about  to  udd  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Sienna  to 
tvhat  he  had  acquired;  and  prepared  to  become 
master  of  Tuscany,  when  the  poison  threw  him  on 
a  bed  of  lingering  sickness,  and  all  warlike  activity 
became  impossible  ^\  He  committed  an  error  in 
pfomoting  the  election  of  Julius  H.  It  caused  his 
final  ruin^^ 

After  bis  death,  a  pope,  who  lived  only  twenty-six 
days,  was  succeeded^^  by  Julius  II.  who  was  fitter 
%c^  be  the  sultan  of  the  Turks,  than  the  religious  head 
of  Christendom '^  He  had  long  endured,  impa- 
tiently, the  greatness  of  the  Venetians  **•  He  saw 
that  for  the  papal  see  to  have  the  territorial  dominion 

"  Machiav.  on  Livy.  *  He  told  me/  says  Machiavely  *  about  the 
dine  that  Julias  was  elected,  that  he  had  considered  well  the  accidents 
that  might  befal  him  on  his  Other's  death,  and  had  provided  against  all, 
ifnfy,  he  did  not  imagine  that  his  oun  death  was  so  near/    lb. 

^  Mach.  ib. 

^  Alexander  VI.  died  the  l8th  Atieust  1503,  and  oA  33d  September 
Pius  III.  was  chosen;  but  dying  iBtn  October,  the  person  who  makes 
floch  a  torbolent  figure  in  GuicciardiniV  h'stoi7  as  Che  cardinal  de  St 
Vmcnla  was  dedaml  pope  on  rst  November  1503.  Mach.  Letter,  Op. 
T.  6.  p.  490.  Only  three  or  four  cardinals  .who  aspired  themselves  to 
the  popacy  were  aniiust  him.  p.  496.  Machiarel  ascribes  it  to  his  use 
of  his  '  nome  del  nberale.'    Prin.  c.  16.  p.  83. 

••  Guiccinrdini  remarked:  *  Great  was  the  universal  surprise,  that  the 
ptpacy  should  hare  been  eiven  with  so  much  agreement  to  A  cardinal 
who  was  so  krtown  to  be  of  a  nature  very  difl&cult,  formidbible  to  every 
one,  and  at  all  times  unquiet,  and  who  having  consumed  his  life  in  con- 
tinual labour^  had  necessarily  offended  many,  and  ej^ercised  hatreds  and 
enmities  with  many  great  men.  But  he  wns  very  powerftil  as  a  cardinal, 
surpassed  all  others  in  magnificence,  and  haa  a  striking  greatness  or 
mind.  What  chiefly  caused  his  promotion  wa»,  his  immoderate  and 
boundless  promise?  to  cardinals,  princes,  and  barons.  Htf  had,  besides, 
the  power  of  distributing  money,  and  many  b«nefioetf  and  ecdesiastical' 
dignities.'    L.  6.  v.  3.  p.  37. 

■•  Gako.  L.  6.  p.  39. 
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ot  htiff  Venice  mti^t  be  deMitated^  and  he  r^solted 
to  procilile  its  do^nfad. 

The  kings  of  France  «ftd  Spain  hATtng  mgiain  eoi^ 
eilkted  their  diiferenees  as  to  Napksi  Junius  pro- 
jeeted^  a*d  nevchr  rested  till  he  had  eflicfed^  i  eoiH 
federcLtioft.  with  the  emperor  and  French  king  to 
aitack  the  Venetians  with  tbeav  combined  armies, 
and  to  strip  tkefn  of  all  their  territorial  possessionsi 
IrUk^ktbey  had  snccessttety  conquered  aad  attached 
to  their  ari^tocratical  r^uUie  ^'.  The  treaty  wati 
made  at  Cambra;f ,  and  no  leagife  has  been  at  aay 
time  more  successluK  Their  wisiest  senators  reeom^ 
mended  efforts  to  be  made  to  separate  the  pope  from 
the  king  of  France;  bnt  the  speech  of  a  Venetian 
Cato,  with  more  bravery  than  policy,  decided  their 
yet  hanghty  aristocrats  to  defy  the  storm*', 

Altho  Julius  was  an  old  man  when  he  reached  the 
papid  chair,  he  had  grown  old  as  cardinal  St  Peter 
ad  Vincula,  amid  the  bustling  afiairs  of  the  busy  and 
great  wodd ''.  Christianity  was  his  profession,  but 
it  extended  little  farther  than  his  dress  and  eere-^ 
monial  conducts     His  sonl  was  that  of  an.  ambitixMi^ 

'^  thii  was  fine  projected  in  ]504«  Ooicn  y.  3«  p.  8a.  I*  1507,  die 
Venetian  goverament  was  in  great  uncertaintjr  and  agitation  about  th& 
real  intentiods  of  the  confederates,  p.  137.  In  the  next  year,  tfier 
boetile  league  wae  completed,  p.  :il3.  and  tlK>  JuUne- began  to  doabt  its 
wisdom,  in  1509  he  permitted  or  promoted  the  explosion. 

**  Trerisan  urged  their  dignity  and  power-^the  <jbnger  cff  sttbiitMii|^ 
to  a  pope,  most  arrogant  and  ambitious;  given  to  wine,  and  manrcHs- 
Bonest  pleasures,  and  who  would  eiercise  his  power  at  the  caprice  of 
liis  cnpidiqr»  and  not  acoordiiig  to  justice  or  to  the  cofiomDo^geod  oir 
Christendom.    Guicc.  v.  3.  p.  aiB. 

^  Guicciardini  stvles  him  the  fatal  instrument  then,  Before,  and" 
afVerwards,  of  all  the  miseries  of  Italy.  L.  1.  p.  Sa.  Afler  pope 
Alexander  had  forbidden  Charles  VIII.  to  enter  Italy,  and  his  own  mimT 
was  almost  relinquishing  the  idea  of  it,  this  cardinul  vnsv  iddefatigsb)<^ 
in  uiting  the  king  and  bis  nobility  to  moire  that  inrasion,  which  so 

Seatly  produecd*  att  the  cbangw  chat  shoot  tbr  next  century.    The- 
stonan  puts  bis  reasonings  into  a  speechv    Cuite.  ib. 
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BOOK  and  enterprising  politician ;  and  his  conduct  as  pop^, 
^.  ^;  .  discovered  the  secret  idol  of  his  heart.  His  plans 
were  as  large  as  his  execution  of  them  was  impetuous, 
and  he  effected  more  important  changes  in  a  little 
time,  by  his  daring  activity  and  resolution,  than  more 
powerftil  sovereigns  have  been  able  to  accompUsh. 

His  greatest  passion  was  to  enlarge  the  territorial 
power  of  the  pope,  into  a  great  Italian  sovereignty, 
and  therefore  to  unite  with  the  church  all  that  had 
been  taken  from  it  during  the  long  wars  between  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  and  all  that  could  be 
elsewhere  procured.  He  began  his  career  in  i  506, 
by  attacking,  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
Bologna ;  and  on  its  capture,  expelling  die  Benti- 
voglios^  who  had  usurped  it^.  He  procured  his 
nephew  to  be  adopted  by  the  Duca  di  Urbino ;  and 
to  compose  a  large  state  for  him,  and  for  his  son,  it 
was  necessary  to  wrest  Ferrara  from  its  duke; 
Ravenna,  Faenza  and  Rimini  from  the  Venetians, 
and  other  cities  of  Romagna  from  their  respective 
lords.  But  this  could  not  be  achieved,  while  either 
Louis  Xn.  or  the  Venetians  had  power  to  oppose 
him  in  Italy,  and  therefore  he  projected,  first  by  the 
aid  of  the  French,  to  ruin  the  Venetians,  and  then, 
by  future  combinations,  to  drive  out  the  French*'. 

His  measures  against  Venice  were  at  first  sus- 
pended by  alarm  at  the  French,  who,  not  contented 
with  Milan,  were  attacking  Genoa.  He  sent  urgendy, 
in  concurrence  with  the  Venetians,  to  solicit  Maxi- 

^  This  was  such  a  favorable  object,  that  he  marched  out  of  Rome 
at  the  head  of  500  men  at  arms  to  assist  in  attacking  it.  Guicciard. 
L.  7.  V.  3.  p.  134. 

**  Machiavel  remarks,  that  he  succeeded  in  those  great  enterprises ; 
and  adds,  that  much  to  hit  honor,  he  appropriated  nothing,  bnt  gave  all 
to  the  church.    Princ.  c.  1 1.  p.  6a. 
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milian  to  bring  down  the  German  empire  to  her  aid  ^^. 
The  alarm  of  such  an  attack  suspended  the  progpress 
of  Louis,  and  the  diminution  of  danger  from  him 
lessened  the  wish  of  Julius  for  the  imperial  forces  *^ 
He  liked  neither,  and  only  wished  by  the  one  to 
paralyse  the  other.  As  this  effect  took  place,  and 
Venice  still  refused  the  places  he  demanded,  his 
eagerness  to  humble  it  returned  ^^;  and  thLs  wily 
state,  by  its  dishonest,  interested  and  versatile 
politics,  now  succeeded  by  a  presumptuous  confi- 
dence, accelerated  the  rising  of  the  storm  that  was 
to  abase  it. 

To  obtain  for  themselves  Cremona  and  a  part  of 
the  Milanese,  they  had  incited  and  countenanced 
the  invasion  of  Louis  to  obtain  that  duchy.  He 
came  and  subdued  it,  and  the  Venetians  found  that 
they  had  gained  two  towns,  and  for  them  had  made 
the  French  king  master  of  two-thirds  of  Italy  ^*.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  VL  they  made  the  pope 
their  enemy,  by  attenq)ting  to  seize  Romagna,  and 
by  taking  Faenza  and  Rimini  **.  They  solicited  the 
emperor  to  hasten  into  Italy  to  oppose  Louis  ^^,  and 
yet,  when  the  French  king  called  upon  them  to 
resist  the  descent  of  Maximilian,  they  resolved  not 
to  grant  him  a  passage,  ii  he  came  with  an  army  * 


6S 


"  Gaicciard.  L.  7.  p.  169. 

^  He  refused  to  Maximilian  the  passage  of  his  army  into  Italy.  L.  7. 
p.  188. 

•*  Guicc  L.  8.  p.  ai6-ao. 

**  Macb.  Prince,  c.  3.  p.  19.  He  remarks  in  another  place,  that  they 
aiisociated  with  France  against  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  that  this  asso- 
ciatbn  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin.    ib.  c.  ai.  p»  130. 

••  Guicc.  L.  6.  p.  39-43.  *^  Guicc.  L.  7.  p.  169. 

*  The  debates  of  the  Venetian  state  council  on  this  subject,  are 
exhibited  in  the  antagonist  speeches  of  Coscarena  and  Gritti,  detailed 
by  Guicc.  I^  7.  p.  174-185.  287. 
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Bodi  Frehek  aad  Germans  mere  indignant;  aad 
both  ivishiog  to  partition  the  acquired  proyiaceB  of 
Venice,  the  allied  ambassadors  and  diose  of  Julius 
met  at  Cambray,  and  setded  the  plan  of  their  con- 
fecbrated  attadc,  and  the  division  of  the  spoil,  if  it 
succeeded  to  their  wishes  "•. 

To  this  iqpoliating  league  Ferdmand  of  Spain  was 
kiTited  to  accede,  and  he  made  no  difficulties,  as  he 
wished  to  keep  Louis  XII.  occupied  elsewhere,  diat 
Naples  might  becofne  his  own,  and  that  he  might 
also  gain  fire  maritime  cities  which  a  king  of  Kaples 
had  once  given  to  the  Venetians.  Thus  it  was  a 
confederation  of  robbers  against  robbers,  for  the 
sake  of  new  robbery,  to  be  joindy  divided  between 
^em.  The  pope  ratified  it,  but  required  the  French 
to  begin  the  wairfaie  '^,  and  Julius  issued  his  excom- 
sumicating,  and  what  the  historian  not  unappro- 
priately  calls,  his  horrible  bull  ''• 

Louis  XII.  was  the  first  in  the  field.  He  marched 
towards  the  Venetian  frontier  with  one  of  the  finest 
armies  that  France  had  yet  raised,  where  the  impe- 
rial and  papal  forces  were  to  meet  it  But  before 
tfiese  joined,  the  great  result  had  been  determined  ^*. 


**  Guicc.  L.  8.  p.  SII3.  The  pope  was  to  have  Faema,  Rimiiri, 
Ravenna,  and  Cervia;  the  emperor,  Padua,  Vicenaa  and  Verona,  as 
fbrmerW  part  of  the  empire,  and  FriuH  and  Trerisa,  as  appertatnins  to 
his  dochy  of  Aastna  ;  and  the  French  ki^g  Cremona,  Guiara,  Adda, 
Bresda,  Bei^mo  and  Crema ;  and  Naples  was  to  be  yielded  to  Spain, 
if  it  co-operated,  ib.  314.    So  Mem.  Martin  du  Bellay,  p.  la. 

^  Guicc.  L.  8.  p.  233. 

^  lb.  333.  A  few  days  afterwards,  some  men  aduMwa  left  in  Rome 
an  answer  ^m  the  Venetian  government,  containing  a  ^^ery  bitter  «»- 
monstrance  against  the  pope  and  France,  and  appealing  to  a  future 
council,  or  if  huflian  justice  failed,  to  a  superior  jnoge.  334.  Agunst 
the  conduct  of  their  assailant  they  had  sufficient  recrimination ;  but 
their  own  actions  had  no  equitable  claims  on  «  super-human  tribwial. 

^  Guicc.  331.   Martin  du  Bellay  says,  «  The  French  floaelbiig^  the 
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The  French  advancing  precipitately  to  the  war 
ia' April  1509,  the  Venetians  assemWed  their  forces  ; 
and  their  generd,  Alviano,  choosing  to  put  their 
fortunes  on  one  deciding  conflict,  on  the  14th  May^ 
earlier  than  he  expected,  the  batlje  of  Agnadell,  or 
Gierra-adda,  took  place.  It  was  fiercely  contested 
for  four  hours,  but  the  French  obtained  such  a  deci- 
sive victory  ^*,  that  the  territorial  preponderance  of 
Veoice  in  Italy  was  extinguished  for  ever.  It  was 
a  sqdden,  astounding,  unexpected  and  irreparable 
change  '^  Venice  never  regained  its  former  renown, 
iior  recovered  from  the  military  disaster.  It  saiA 
gradually  to  a  secondary  atate.  Each  of  the  com- 
bining powers  seised  and  obtained  die  cities  and 
provinces  for  which  they  had  confederated ;  and 
Venice  was  reduced  to  her  insular  city,  her  com- 
merce, her  colonies  and  her  navy^^.  It  occurred 
within  a  month  after  Henry  VIIL  had  acceded  to 

VenetiftDs,  and  won  the  battle,  not  having  beard  any  news  of  the  league;, 
tbe  .eii^>eror  and  pope  havtnji  foiled  of  tbeir  promise.'  p.  IS.  But 
as  the  emperor  had  bound  himself  to  begin  the  war  fortpr  days  afler 
the  Fcencb^  they  began  it  on  15UJ  April,  and  the  French  obviously  ohose- 
to  risk  the  struggle  before  the  time  appointed  for  Maximilian's  junction. 
Jjow»e  de  Smvoy  dates  Ihis  i>attle  m  her  journal,  Monday,  14th  April 
1509. 

^  Guicc.  li.  B.  p.  840.  Fleumnges,  a  contemporary,  mentions  th»t 
15)000  Venetians  were  killed  in  one  heap.  It  was  two  pikes  high.  It 
was  a  hill  of  ifae  sufibcated.  p.  44. 

^  '  It  is  impossible  to  describe  ^e  grief  and  universal  constematioor 
of  Venice,  at  the  news  of  such  a  calamity,  nor  how  confused  and 
msiooished  aU  their  minds  were,  accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  obtain 
•  victory  in  every  war,  and  foreseeing  tfeeir  loss  of  dominion,  and  the 
•basemeBt  of  tbeir  country  from  its  glory  and  greatness ;  thev,  who  but 
•  few  months  before,  were  projecting  to  have  the  empire  of  all  Italy.' 
Ooicc.  34a. 

^  *  Th^  were  deprived  in  one  day,'  says  Machiavel,  '  of  what  they 
bad  been  many  years  gaining  with  infinite  expense ;  and  tho  they  may 
in  <Niv  times  bave  recovered  a  part,  diey  have  not  regained  their  repa- 
■taiim  4ior  ibeir  power.  Theyjive  oow  like  the  rest  of  Italy,  at  tfte 
mteKj  ef  c^irar-peaple.'  Hi»t.  El.  L.  1.  p.  6». 
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his  crown,  and  was  considered  so  great  a  victory, 
that  Louis  made  afterwards  an  eXulting  entry  into 
Milan,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  triumph  ^^. 

Louis  had  now  twice  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  Rome 
without  any  solid  advantage  to  himsel£  By  deli- 
vering Romagna  to  Alexander  VL  and  his  son,  he 
weakened  himself,  disobliged  his  Italian  friends, 
and  gave  the  popedom  a  dangerous  aggrandizement, 
by  adding  so  much  temporal  to  its  great  spiritual 
authority ;  and  he  felt  this,  when,  to  check  the  papal 
ambition  and  to  preserve  Tuscany  from  its  grasp, 
he  had  been  forced  into  Italy  again.  His  passion 
to  have  some  sovereignty  in  Naples,  had  led  him  to 
share  it  with  Spain.  The  result  was,  that  before 
that  division  he  had  been  the  sole  umpire  in  Italy, 
and  now  had  introduced  a  partner  ^^.  If  he  had  not 
sided  with  the  church  and  called  in  the  Spaniards, 
he  might  have  sufficiently  coerced  the  Venetians, 
and  have  used  them  to  have  kept  others  from  taking 
Lombardy  from  him^'. 

Venice  fell  unregretted  in  Europe  ^,  and  with  a 


^  He  had  carried  before  him  paintiDgs  of  all  the  towni,  castles*  and 
battles  that  he  had  gained.    Mem.  Fleuranges,  p.  54* 

^  MachiaveL  Prince,  c.  3.  p.  30.  He  enumerates  five  great  faults  of 
Louis,  that  caused  his  future  reverses.  He  ruined  the  inferior  lords-— 
augmented  the  dominions  of  a  neighboring  prince— called  in  a  foreigner 
as  powerfnl  as  himself — did  not  stay  long  enough  in  person — planted  no 
colonies,  and  depressed  the  Venetians,  ib. 

^  Mach.  Prince,  ib.  He  adds,  <  I  told  cardinal  Amboise,  (one  of 
the  busy  diplomatists  of  the  day)  when  Cssar  Bofgia  took  Romagna, 
that  the  French  were  no  statesmen,  or  they  would  not  have  suffered 
the  papal  church  to  have  attained  such  greatness.  Experience  has 
shewn  that  its  greatness  in  Italy,  and  the  power  of  Spain,  have  been 
caused  by  France ;  the  ruin  of  whose  ascendancy  has  come  also  from 
theui.'     Prince,  p.  33. 

^  '  Many  were  highly  pleased  at  its  ruin,  from  the  recollection  of  ifs 
jMt  ambition,  its  frequent  disregard  of  justice  and  good  faith,  and  of 
itn  avowed  determination,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  to  subject  all 
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pusillanimity  which  showed  that  there  was  no  great-  chap. 
ness  of  mind  in  her  narrow  (Spirited  and  inquisitorial  ' — v^— ^ 
government.  She  made  no  effort  to  retrieve  her 
defeat,  lest  her  capital  should  be  attacked,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  deprivation  of  her  territorial 
power  ***.  This  may  have  been  wise,  but  it  was  not 
magnanimous ;  and  alarmed  pope  Julius,  who  now 
dreading  the  direction  of  the  powers  of  the  com- 
bined sovereigns  on  himself,  began  immediate  plans 
to  disunite  them  *'. 

Determined  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy,  he 
declared  himself  suddenly  their  opponent,  absolved 
the  Venetians,  allied  with  the  Swiss,  persuaded  this 
ambi-dexter  people  to  make  a  descent  upon  Milan**, 
and  threatened  Florence,  whose  assistance  the 
French  equally  claimed,  with  the  effects  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. Alarmed  at  their  danger,  and  dreading 
his  violence  and  the  resentment  of  irritated  France, 
this  republic  sent  Machiavel,  their  state  secretary, 
in  haste  to  Louis  XII.  to  represent  the  peril  of  their 
position,  to  save  them  from  being  bound  to  give  him 
that  aid  which  would  make  Julius  their  deadly  foe  , 
and  yet  to  avert  from  his  mind  the  idea  that  by  the 
refusal  they  were  countenancing  the  furious  pope 
against  him  '^     The  despatches  of  Machiavel  to  his 


Italy  to  its  dominion.  These  things  had  made  their  name  universaUy 
odious,  even  more  than  the  reputation  of  their  natural  arrogance. 
Guicc.  L.  8.  p.  *J55. 

*  Guicc.  L.  8.  p.  248-50.  They  recovered  by  degrees,  Padua, 
Verona,  and  a  few  towns ;  but  not  their  former  reputation  and  no  pre- 
dominating power  in  Italy.  They  never  rose  agnn  from  the  seconoary 
state  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  this  defeat. 

•*  lb.  255.  "  Guicciard.  L.  9.  v.  4.  p.  41. 

••  The  gonfalonier's  instructions  to  him  are  dated  ad  June  1510,  and 
state  the  pope  to  be  a  man  *  rotto  e  caldo,'  passionate  and  hot  in  all 
his  actions.    Mach.  Op.  v.  B.  p.  (5. 
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goverament,  from  July  to  September  1510,  show 
the  indignation  which  pervaded  the  French  court'* 
at  the  tergiversation  and  faithless  conduct  of  the 
pugnacious  and  domineering  pontiff'^.  Louis  had 
determined  on  deposing  him,  if  the  emperor  and 
Henry  would  have  concurred  •*,  and  on  making 
great  changes  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Europe*^. 
He  forbad  any  of  his  subjects  to  have  any  farther 
intercourse  with  Rome  on  religious  affairs,  on  the 
penalty  of  losing  both  life  and  property",  summon- 
ing a  council  to  meet  at  Oileans,  to  terminate  the 
obedience  of  the  French  church  to  the  pontifical  see, 
and  to  expel  Julius  from  it*'.  He  labored  to 
detach  the  Swiss  cantons  from  his  alliance,  and  to 
make  his  own  army  there  efficient  to  repress  and 
defeat  both  the  pope  and  his  new  confederates.  But 

**  On  a2d  July  1510,  Macliiavel  says,  '  the  king  threatens  to  pass  the 
mountains  with  double  the  impetus  of  fonner  years ;  and  every  one 
thinks  that  he  can  do  much  more  than  he  threatens,  if  England  and  the 
emperor  remain  firm,  of  which  nothing  now  appears  to  the  contrary.' 
p.  37. 

**  On  18th  August,  Machiavel,  after  an  interview  with  the  kin^  wrote, 
*  he  complained  much  of  the  deportment  of  the  pope,  whom,  smce  the 
rout  of  the  Venetians,  he  could  never  tame;  and  since  the  pontiff's 
mind  was  so  turned  away  from  peace,  he  should  not  himself  fail  in 
providing  for  the  war.'  To  MachiaveFs  observations,  Louis  exckimed, 
'  What  would  you  that  I  should  do  ?  I  will  not  let  the  pope  beat  me.' 
p.  60-2.  And  on  a7th  August,  we  read,  '  this  king  sleepme  or  waking, 
thinks  only  of  the  wron^  he  seems  to  have  received  from  nis  holiness, 
and  has  only  vengeance  m  his  mind.'    p.  73. 

*  •  When  England  and  the  emperor  will  concur,  they  mean  to  create 
a  new  pope,  and  to  descend  with  such  a  force  into  Italy,  that  it  will  not 
be  a  war,  but  rather  an  easy  journey  to  Rome.  This  is  their  design  if 
peace  do  not  follow.'    Mar.  Lesat.  v.  8.  p.  60. 

•^  See  Mach.  Dispatches,  v.  8.  p.  57,  70,  84,  85,  7,  8. 

••  This  edict  was  issued  a7th  August  1510.    Mach.  p.  7a,  80. 

"  Mach.  ib.  p.  63.  He  learnt  that  they  were  to  discuss  at  this  council, 
'  1st,  if  the  pope  should  excite  war  agamst  a  Christian  prince,  uncited 
and  unheara ;  and,  or  if  cited ;  3rd,  if  a  pope  who  had  bought  the 
|>apacy  and  sold  bishoprics,  ought  to  be  deemed  a  pope;  4th,  if  a  pope 
against  whom  might  be  proved  innumerable  opproblums  ought  to  con- 
tinue a  pope.'    ib.  92. 
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this  active  and  contriying  man,  who  was  as  able  a  chap. 
warrior  and  statesman  as  he  was  the  entire  contrast 
of  a  christian  pontiff,  by  the  intrigues  of  a  man 
like  himself,  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Sion,  kept  the 
Swiss  at  enmity  with  the  French,  and  persuaded  the 
new  cabinet  of  Henry,  and  bribed  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Spain,  to  support  him  against  Louis  and  the 
emperor.  The  hesitating  and  jealous  temper  of 
Maximilian  gave  greater  efficacy  to  their  interfer- 
ence ;  and  instead  of  overwhelming  the  pope  by 
military  successes,  the  French  government,  in  151 1» 
caused  a  general  council  to  be  summoned  to  meet 
at  Pisa,  to  provide  due  reformations  for  the  mischiefs 
and  evils  which  were  embarrassing  the  Catholic 
church  '''• 

Julius  knew  that  its  operations  were  meant  to  be 
directed  on  him,  and  d^lared  to  Florence,  that  he 
would  arrest  their  merchaiits,  and  put  their  country 
under  an  interdict,  for. allowing  their  dependant , city 
Pisa,. to  be  the  seat  of  such  a  council  ^'«  Again 
Machiavel  was  sent  off  in  September  1511,  in  urgent 
haste  to  implore  the  French  king  not  to  have  the 
council  held,  or  to  transfer  it  to  another  place ;  or 
for  their  sake,  to  procrastinate  its  operations  for 
a  few  months,  that  they  might  have  the  chance  of 
benefit  from  what  happened  in  the  interval  •*.  Louis 
would  neither  annul  nor  remove  the  council  '^  but 

^  The  Diario  of  Bonaccord  mentionB  tome  initial  acts  done  by  thii. 
council,  on  1st  September  1511.  p.  193.    See  Goica  L.  10.  p.  158. 

•*  Mach.  Lcgat.  V.  8.  p.  HO.    Guicc.  p.  158. 

"  See  the  instructions  to  him  of  the  *  Spettabilli  Dieci/  from,  their 
palace  at  Florence,  dated  lOth  September  1511.  Mach.  Op.  t.  8. 
p.  99-108. 

^  The  envoy  Acdajolus  wrote  to  Florence,  on  34th  September  1511, 
that  Louis  told  him  he  had  set  on  foot   the  council,  only  to  bring  the 
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procrastinated  its  meetings  till  the  following   No- 
vember, when  it  began  its  t>perations  ^. 

The  military  movements  against  Julius  were  not 
so  decisive  as  were  expected.  The  French  army 
besieged  him  in  Bologna ;  but  the  ambassadors  from 
Henry,  Ferdinand  and  even  Maximilian,  interfered 
to  save  him  and  to  mediate  a  peace.  Chaumont,  the 
commander  of  the  assailing  forces,  listened  with 
belief  that  it  was  practicable,  sent  in  his  terms,  drew 
oflF  his  forces,  and  lost  the  moment  of  success.  The 
pope,  with  the  aid  of  the  diplomatists,  protracted  the 
conferences  till  Chaumont,  on  the  ground  that  his 
provisions  were  failing,  winter  approaching,  and  his 
forces  not  adequate  to  the  popular  spirit,  which,  tho 
befriending  him  before,  was  now  arising  against  him, 
retired  from  the  town  that  a  determined  vigor  might 
have  taken  ^*.  The  pope  effected  a  new  league  with 
the  Spaniards  and  Venetians,  and  obtained  a  large 
body  of  Swiss  ^.  He  went  in  person  to  attack 
Mirandola^^ ;  inveighed  against  the  council  of  Pisa  '*, 
and  in  1512,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  attempted  to 
regain  Bologna,  which  had  been  wrested  from  him^. 
11  Aprii  This  led  the  concentering  French  to  the  murderous 
BatHe  of    ^^^^^  ^^  Ravenna,  for  its  relief.     They  obtained  the 

Ravenna.  ■  — 

pope  to  some  agreement,  ^and  that  if  it  were  annulled^  Julius  would 
never  make  peace.  When  urged  to  remove  it  to  another  place,  the  king 
said  quick  and  resolutely,  *  This  is  impossible;^  but  he  agreed  to  adjourn 
it.    Mach.  Op.  v.  8.  p.  1 17. 

^  The  Florentine  commissioners  at  Pisa,  Ridolfi  and  Portinari,  in 
their  report  of  I2th  November  151 1,  detailed  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
first  sessions  of  the  council,    ib.  p.  135-30. 

«•  Guicc.  L.9.  p.  66-71. 

**  Ouicc.  210.  *  Italy  being  now  much  oppressed  by  wars,  and 
pilla|ed  by  gens  d'armes,  at  Lent  151a,  the  armies  of  the  pope,  Swiss, 
and  SpaniaMs  joined  against  the  French.'    Mem.  Tremouille,  181. 

"  Guicc.  L.  9.  p.  83.  ••  lb.  L.  lO.  p.  158. 

^  Guicc.  L.  10.  p.  196. 
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difficult  victory  with  the  loss  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  the  chap. 
due  de  Nemours  their  commander^  in  the  pursuit***^,  ^  ^J* 
charging  too  eagerly  a  retiring  body  of  Spanish 
infantry.  The  cardinals  crowded  round  the  pope  to 
urge  him  to  a  peace.  He  resolved  rather  to  abandon 
Rome  than  his  warfare  '^'.  He  opened  the  council 
of  Lateran'^%  against  that  of  Pisa,  and  sought 
earnestly  to  persuade  Henry  VIII.  to  make  an 
aggression  upon  France.  His  unceasing  exertions 
and  combinations,  gradually  at  last  compelled  the 
French  to  retire  again  out  of  Italy,  after  having  held 
Lombardy  for  thirteen  years '•^  He  lived  to  know 
of  their  retreat,  and  died  full  of  violent  and  ambitious 
projects,  on  21  February  1513'**.  Leo  X.  his  suc- 
cessor, continued  the  main  outlines  of  his  policy. 
Louis  made  another  effort  to  regain  Milan  ;  but  this 
produced  that  decisive  defeat  at  Novarra  "*',  and  that 
combination  against  him  with  Henry  VHI.  at  its 
head,  which  for  some  weeks  threatened  his  com* 
pacted  monarchy  with  defalcation  or  dissolution. 

During  these  vicissitudes,  Germany  was  generally  Germany, 
tranquil.     Its  free  towns,  obeying  the  emperor  only 
when  they  pleased ;  pursuing  trade,  and  safe  from 

>^  Guicc.  L.  10.  p.  aaS--4i.  Mem.  Bellay^  p.  13.  Of  tbif  conflict  the 
feeling  of  a  Frenchman  living  at  the  time,  was,—'  There  have  been  many 
fine  battles  since  the  creation,  but  never  has  any  one  seen,  for  the  num- 
bers engaged,  one  so  cruel,  furious,  or  well  contested  by  both  parties, 
as  this  battle  of  Ravenna.'    Mem.  Bayard,  314. 


»•*  Guicc.  243-6.  »•»  lb.  349.    '  '•»  De  Thou,  v.  1.  p.  7. 

*^  Cuicc.  L.  1 1.  p.  323.    It  is  interesting,  but  painfully  so,  to  read  hik 
statement  of  the  warlike  and  worldly  schemes  of  an  aged  pope,  even  in 


the  last  hour  of  his  accountable  spirit  departing  to  appear  before  a 
tribunal  very  different  from  that  of  Minos,  JEacus,  or  Knadamanthus. 
L.  10.  p.  321-3.  In  August  1511,  he  had  fallen  into  a  swoon,  so  like 
death,  that  the  cardinals  were  collecting  to  choose  another  pope.  p.  130. 
But  he  recovered  only  to  resume  all  his  disturbing  plans,  p.  153. 
««  Guic.  L.  11.  p.  347-50. 
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their  surrounding  princes,  and  from  each  other,  by 
their  well  yarded  fortifications  "*,  were  but  rarely 
involved  in  the  agitations  of  external  politics.  The 
wavering  mind  of  Maximilian,  paralysed  the  force 
of  his  imperial  power.  Europe  was  but  little  dis- 
turbed from  its  Germanic  hemisphere  '•^. 

Spain.  Spain  was  now  fast  preparing  to  make  her  friture 

grand  display.  Ferdinand  had,  by  incorporating  its 
divided  sovereignties,  formed  a  sort  of  new  kingdom 
in  that  peninsula^  From  being  an  inconsiderable  king 
of  the  petty  Arragon,  he  is  become,  says  Machiavel, 
in  fame  and  renown,  the  first  king  in  Christendom'*'. 
The  foundation  of  his  greatness  was  the  invasion  of 
the  Moorish  state  of  Grenada.  He  began  it  so 
leisurely  and  so  unsuspectedly  as  to  any  personal 
aggrandizement,  that  the  barons  of  Castile  zealously 
assisted  him  in  it,  and  before  they  were  aware  of  any 
coming  innovation,  had,  by  serving  in  his  court  and  . 
armies,  and  by  its  conquest,  raised  him  to  be  their 
master.  By  exterminating  the  Jews,  he  committed 
an  error  of  deplorable  inhumanity  and  impolicy ; 
but  his  expeditions  on  Africa,  into  Italy,  and  against 
France,  presented  large  objects  to  his  nobili^.  and 

>M  <  Le  citte  d'Aleioagna  sono  liberbsiine,  ed  ubbidisoooo  all'impe- 
ratore  auando  le  vogliono.  Thejr  are  so  fortified,  that  each  looks  upon  it 
as  a  tedious  and  dimcult  thing  to  take  anv.  They  have  proper  ditches 
and  walls,  sufficient  artillery,  and  provbions  andf  stores  for  a  twelve* 
month.'    De  Princ.  c.  10.  p.  58. 

>^  Padre  Luca  thus  described  him  to  Machiavel  :*-^  He  never  con- 
sults any  one,  and  yet  never  does  iany  thing  his  own  way;  for  he  is  a 
close  man,  and  never  communicates  his  designs,  nor  takes  any  advice 
upon  them.  But  when  he  shews  them  by  beginning  to  put  them  in 
execution,  he  is  opposed  by  those  about  him,  and  from  an  easy  nature, 
never  perseveres  in  them.  Thus,  what  he  does  one  day,  he  undoes  the 
next.'    De  Princ.  c.  33.  p.  124. 

>~  Mach.  de  Princ.  c.  21.  p.  II6. 
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people,  which  kept  their  minds  in  employment,  ad- 
miration and  suspense ''^^  One  enterprise  changing 
quickly  into  another,  and  none  being  undertaken 
Iwyond  his  natural  powers,  or  prosecuted  beyond 
the  bounds  of  a  sagacious  policy,  his  subjects  were 
excited  to  views  that  were  always  expanding,  and 
to  hopes  ever  flattering,  without  being  either  discon- 
tented or  exhausted.  Their  turbulence  found  vent 
and  occupation  in  his  popular  movements ;  they  had 
no  leisure  to  be  unquiet,  and  no  desire  to  be  dis* 
affected.  He  Kved  in  continual  honor  and  pros- 
perity. The  discoveries  of  Columbus  gave  his  reign 
new  credit,  and  his  people  a  new  field  of  the  largest 
scope,  for  their  effervescing  animation.  Grand  pros* 
pects,  and  great  sufferings,  and  vast  exertions,  roused 
them  to  a  gigantic  spirit  of  character,  which,  tho 
deserving  too  often  the  epithets  of  the  pompous  and 
extravagant,  yet  in  so  many  things  realized  the 
hjrperbole  of  their  phrase  and  fancy,  that  they  be- 
came deservedly,  for  a  time,  and  amid  many  a  cari- 
cature, the  heroic .  wonders  both  of  America  and 
Europe.  The  measures  of  his  cabinet  were  some- 
times stained  with  that  perfidy  which  Machiavel 

>^  Mach.  de  Princ.  c.  31 .  p.  1 17.  A  feature  remarked  at  this  time  in  the 
Spanish  cbaraoter  was,  its  avarice  of  mon^.  Bellay  says,  *  The  Spaniard 
fears  death  more  than  other  nations,  and  goes  to  war  rather  from  avarice 
than  any  other  motive/  3 14.  One  of  our  ambassadors  then  observed  their 
peculiar  eagerness  and  success  in  searching  out  hidden  money  in  their 
pillages.  But  they  now  have  the  merit  of  adding  to  their  known  hauteur 
an  unusual  exertion  of  domestic  qualities.  Don.  J.  de  Mora  thus  paints 
his  present  countrymen :  <  The  Spaniard  lives  much  at  home.  He  has 
no  inclination  for  spectacles,  clubs,  or  meetings;  and  no  taste  for  travel- 
ling. The  husband  does  not  despise  the  most  humble  occupations, 
provided  he  can  render  assistance  to  the  partner  of  his  life.  He  washes 
and  dresses  his  children.  He  acts  the  part  of  cook.  He  goes  to  market, 
and  takes  upon  himself  the  half  of  all  that  is  most  troublesome  in 
domestic  management.'  European  Revievt,  Nc.  6,  p.  373.  There  is 
something  more  sterling  in  this  connubial  gallantry,  than  in  that  public 
courtesy  which  is  moce  usually  practised  and  applauded. 
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learnt  from  the  governments  of  his  day,  and  has 
depicted  without  sufficiently  rebuking;  probably 
from  confining  himself  too  much  to  the  task  of 
denoting  and  recording  the  moral  and  immoral  phe- 
nomena which  he  witnessed, — their  causes  and 
effects, — without  also  criticising  their  moral  classifi- 
cation or  philanthropic  eligibility.  Perhaps  what* 
kings,  nobles,  statesmen,  priests,  bishops,  cardinals 
and  popes,  were  all  universally  practising,  he  did 
not  himself  distinctly  discern  to  have  those  cha- 
racters of  social  infamy,  which  to  our  minds,  formed 
by  a  more  generous  literature  from  nobler  schools 
and  better  habits,  are  so  palpable,  and  so  odious ;  so 
disappointing,  and  so  pernicious '". 

Sweden  One  of  thosc  national  revolutions,  which  at  times 

mark^^"'  Unexpectedly  arise  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  oc- 
curred, soon  after  Henry's  accession,  in  the  ancient 
Scandinavia.  As  the  fourteenth  century  was  closing, 
Margaret  of  Denmark  had  united  the  Swedish  and 
Danish  crowns  into  one  monarchy"' ;  and  the  union 
had  lasted  unbroken  above  a  century,  until  the 
sceptre  of  the  ruling  country  came  into  the  hands 
of  Christiem  II,  who  succeeded  to  his  father,  in 
Denmark,  as  the  soverei^  of  the  united  kingdoms  "\ 


'^  It  is  the' remark  of  Montaigne  on  Guicciardini,  '  that  among  so 
many  events  and  councils  which  be  delineates^  he  never  ascribes  any  to 
virtue,  religion,  or  conscience/  But  it  is  a  fair  question,  whether  this 
was  a  morose  omission  of  the  historian,  or  whether,  from  his  political 
situations,  he  found  the  public  characters  who  were  then  agitating  Italy 
deficient  in  these  qualities.  I  am  afraid  his  subjects  were  more  deficient 
than  his  own  moral  taste. 

'"  Pontanus  narrates  his  history  firom  1387  to  141a.  in  the  ninth 
book  of  his  Ren.  Danic.  Hist.  p.  513-544. 

"'  His  father  John,  to  give  him  a  very  private  education,  and  to  learn 
Latin  well,  had  placed  him  under  a  retired  citisen  for  his  residence,  and 
under  a  canon  tor  his  classical  tuition.     But  he  was  &o  ungovernable 
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IV. 


The  elder  Steno  Sture  had  began  a  Swedish  oppor  ^^,^^' 
sition,  and  had  solicited  the  Norwegians  to  join  in 
a  revolt"'.  On  his  death,  the  younger  Sture,  having 
been  appointed  administrator  of  the  kingdom,  at- 
tempted a  patriotic  rebellion  against  Christiem  ;  but 
being  killed  by  a  cannon  shot"'*,  Christiem,  in  1513, 
became  the  king  of  both  Sweden  and  Denmark  "^ 
His  tyrannical  conduct,  and  especially  his  atrocious 
murder  of  the  Swedish  nobles  and  bishops,  and  his 
other  cruelties,  roused  an  indignant  feeling  against 
him  "^,  which  enabled  his  hostage  and  captive,  the 
celebrated  Gustavus  Vasa,  to  become  his  competitor 
for  the  throne,  and  finally  the  liberator  of  his 
country.  Gustavus,  emerging  from  the  mines  in 
which  he  had  taken  shelter,  roused  the  mountain 
Swedes  to  throw  off*  the  yoke  of  an  oppressor. 
They  made  him  their  king  in  1521.  He  drove  out 
the  Danes,  and  separated  Sweden  permanently  from 
the  Danish  crown  "^.  An  important  emancipation ! 
— as  within  less  than  a  century  afterwards,  it  occa- 
sioned and  enabled  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  become 

youth,  or  they  were  such  unfit  instructors,  that  he  became  more  dis- 
orderly the  longer  he  remained  under  thdir  care.  A  better  master  taught 
him  liatin  so  well,  that  he  could  speak  it  with  ease.  Schlegel,  Hist. 
Dannem.  p.  141-3*  % 

"«  Loccen.  Hist.  Succ.  L.  5.  p.  158-175. 

"*  Loccen.  p.  185. 

"^  He  was  oom  2d  July  1481.  He  had  subdued  a  disaffection  in 
Norway  before  his  accession,  and  became  its  stadholder.  Schlegel 
thinks  he  has  been  unjustly  charged  with  the  destruction  of  the  Nor- 
wegian nobility,  p.  147.  In  1514  he  married  Isabella,  the  sister  of 
Charles  V.  ib.  153.  And  in  1516  made  an  alliance  with  Basil,  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy,  p.  155. 

"•  Loccen.  p.  188-193.  Ilis  plan  ^^  to  ""»'«  firmly  in  himself  the 
throe  northern  crowns  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  by  destroying 
their  great  men;  and  he  killed  even  those  who  had  assisted  him. 
Schlee.  p.  174. 

"T  Loccen.  p.  197-220. 
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the  protector  of  all  protestant  Europe,  from  being 
again  subjected  to  papal  domination ;  and  to  eman- 
cipate all  Germany  from  the  oppressive  monarchy  of 
Austria,  which,  under  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  had 
then  nearly  overwhelmed  it.  Christiem  disgusted 
also  his  own  Danes  by  his  severities,  and  they  joined 
his  uncle  Frederic  to  dethrone  him.  Despairing  of 
domestic  support,  he  suddenly  left  Copenhagen,  with 
his  queen  and  children,  to  seek  foreign  aid  against 
his-  revolting  people,  hoping  to  return  with  an  over- 
powering army"*.  After  a  tempest,  he  landed  in 
Holland;  and  in  June  1523,  he  came  to  England 
with  his  family,  to  solicit  the  compassion  and  assist- 
ance of  Henry.  They  were  received  with  the  kindest 
urbanity,  as  we  have  already  noticed"';  but  although 
he  offered  Iceland  as  a  security  for  the  pecuniary 
aids  he  might  receive"'',  it  was  not  thought  expe- 
dient  to  afford  him  any  other  political  services,  than 
friendly,  but  ineffectual  negotiations"'. 

'**  He  thin  held  Copenhagen  and  two  other  fortresses  in  Denmark, 
and  Stockholm  and  Colmar  in  Sweden.  This  plan  had  succeeded  with 
Waldeman  III,  but  utterly  failed  with  Christiem  II. 

"'  P.  71.    Catherine  was  the  kuni  of  his  queen. 

'»  Schlegel,  p.  199. 

"»  Wolsejr's  Letter  of  3d  JuW  1523,  in  MS,  Vesp.  c.a.  which  Mr. 
Gait  has  printed  in  his  Appendix,  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  royal 
family,  with  a  train  of  100  persons.  He  states,  that  the  Danish  crown 
had  not  *  descended  to  him  by  rightful  succession  of  inheritance,  but 
by  election,  as  it  hath  always  been  accustomed  ;*  and  that  on  his  being 
chosen  with  conditions,  it  was  then  settled,  that  on  their  violation,  the 
electors  might  'depart  from  his  obeysance.'  Wolsey  added,  that  the 
king  thought  it  strange  that  he  should  *  thus  suddenly  depart  into  remote 
and  strange  parts;*  and  the  cardinal  advised  him  to  go  oack  again,  with 
the  emperor  and  Henry's  mediation  by  ambassadors  and  letters.  Gait, 
354-7- 
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V. 


CHAP.  V. 

HENRY'S  FOREIGN  CONNEXfONS— HE  DECIDES  ON  A  WAR 
WITH  FRANCE— INVADES  IT— HIS  CAMPAIGN  THERE- 
BATTLE  OF  SPURS— WITHDRAWS  HIS  FORCE— HIS  SISTER 
MARY  MARRIED  TO  LOUIS  XU. 

In  his  foreign  policy,  Henry  at  first  pursued*  his  chap. 
father's  steps,  and  before  his  coronation,  renewed 
the  alliance  with  the  emperor'.  In  the  next  spring, 
he  signed  a  similar  treaty  with  Louis  XII*;  but 
within  thirteen  days  afterwards,  a  golden  rose  ar- 
rived from  the  unsleeping  Julius,  with  a  letter  stating 
that  it  had  been  blessed  by  his  hands,  sprinkled  with 
odoriferous  musk,  and  anointed  with  holy  oiP.  The 
additional  message  was,  that  having  made  peace 
with  the  Venetians,  and  inclined  Ferdinand  to  en- 
gage in  a  confederation  against  the  French,  he 
wished  Henry  to  head  it.  His  solicitations  did  not 
obtain  this  boon  immediately,  but  at  the  flatter  end 
of  the  ensuing  month  Henry  entered  into  a  defensive 
league  with  the  king  of  Arragon  for  the  protection 
of  his  Spanish  dominions,  pledging  himself  to  take 
the  field  in  person  if  the  French  king  so  attacked 
him^  Yet,  at  first  averse  from  mixing  himself  with 
the  pope's  martial  politics,  Henry  preferred  to  send 

'  It  k  dated  Westminster,  UOth  Jane  1509,  and  is  printed  in  13 
Rjmer,  259. 

*  Dated  London,  33d  March  1510.    Rym.  270. 

*  See  his  Epistle  of  5th  April  1510,  in  Wilkins'  Coacilia.T.  3. 652. 

*  24th  May  1510.    Rym.  281. 
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BOOK    ambassadors  to  France  in  July,  before  whom  Louis 

_^ ^  ratified  and  swore  to   their  recent  treaty'.      But 

altho  he  thus  established  friendly  relations  with 
both  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  the  emperor,  he 
kept  aloof  from  their  hostilities;  and  sent  archbishop 
Bambridge  to  Rome,  to  negociate  with  Julius,  who 
soon  made  him  a  cardinal  ^ ;  and  to  procure,  if  pos- 
sible, a  general  pacification.  This  resolute  neutra- 
lity, impartial  and  vigilant,  abated  the  edge  of  the 
war  between  Louis  and  the  pope,  and  prevented 
any  formidable  operations  or  dangerous  changes  on 
eitfier  side. 

The  five  cardinals  who  were  leading  the  council 
of  Pisa  against  Julius,  in  November  1510,  wrote  to 
Henry  from  Pavia,  suggesting  the  necessity  of  their 
proceeding  to  strong  measures^.  Their  urgency  did 
not  govern  his  decision,  and  during  the  winter  his 
counsels  and  his  wishes  began  to  incline  towards 
the  pope.  His  cabinet  was  divided ;  the  churchmen 
and  the  laymen  differed.  Surrey  led  the  latter,  and 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  the  former.  The  feelings 
of  Henry,  then  not  twenty,  were  too  chivalric  and 
too  active  not  to  be  affected  by  the  exciting  attrac- 

*  We  learn  this  from  Machiavers  diplomatic  correspondence.  £p.  8. 
p.  17.  He  informed  his  government  on  the  l8th  July  15IO,  that  a  great 
£nglish  embassy  had  arrived  in  France;  that  he  had  learnt  from  the 
French  ministry  that  they  had  made  a  general  proposition  to  Louis,  and 
had  ^hov\u  that  Henry  was  in  close  union  with  him,  and  looked  upon 
him  as  his  father.  On  32d  July  the  king  swore  to  the  treaty,  ib.  35. 
On  36th,  Machiavel  added,  *  When  I  said  to  the  kin^  thai  the  pope  yet 
promised  himself  to  ffain  England,'  he  smiled  and  said,  '  Have  you  not 
yourself  seen  the  oatn  taken  to  the  peace?'  ib.  31. 

'  Pol.  Virg.  6ai,  a.  The  pope  strove  much  thro  him  to  draw  Henry 
into  his  wars.  ib.  632. 

^  Their  original  letter,  dated  25th  November  1510,  and  reply  to  the 
king's  answer,  from  Milan,  3d  April  1511,  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
MS.  Vitell.  B.3.p.9-ll. 
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tions  of  warfare;  and  the  knightly  part  of  his  ad-  chap. 
ministration  coincided  with  his  wishes ;  and  tho  he  -  ^/  - 
could  not  respect  the  character  of  Julius,  he  revered 
then,  the  Roman  pontiff*.  In  March  1511,  the  new 
tendency  of  his  political  decision  appeared,  in  one 
thousand  archers  being  sent  off  to  Ferdinand,  under 
the  pretext  of  aiding  him  against  the  Moors  ^.  But 
instead  of  battles  with  the  Mahometans,  Ferdinand, 
who  hoped  with  English  soldiers  to  abstract  from 
France  the  districts  about  the  Pyrennees,  in  October 
joined  in  a  league  with  Julius  and  Venice ;  in  which, 
after  stating  that  Henry  had  assented  to  it  by  his  am- 
bassador, it  was  agreed  that  the  pope  should  be  al- 
lowed or  assisted  to  recover  not  only  Bologna,  but  sdl 
the  provinces  that  had  belonged  to  the  Roman  see, 
and  particularly  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  '**.  In  Novem- 
ber, Henry  combined  in  an  express  alUance  with 
Ferdinand,  avowedly  in  defence  of  the  church";  and 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  a  prelate  was 
sent  to  represent  England  at  the  pope's  council  of 
Lateran'*.  An  English  armament  sailed  down  the 
channel  to  promote  the  object  of  the  new  confede- 
racy" ;  while  a  herald  was  commissioned  to  announce 
to  Louis  the  intentions  of  the  English  government. 
The  fleet  landed  English  troops,  which  Ferdinand 
used  to  make  a  conquest  of  Navarre  for  his  own 


*  Pol.  Virg.  6a  1-4.    He  gives  the  reasumu^  of  the  opposing  parties; 

'  Their  cominissioDy  dated  8tb  March  1511,18  in  Rymer^  p.  394.  On 
20th  April,  Ferdinand  wrote  his  letter  of  thanks  for  their  arrival,  ib. 

'®  See  this  league  of  4th  October  1511,  in  Rymer,  p.  305. 

»  Dated  17th  Nov.     Rym.  31 1; 

"  His  powers  of  1st  April  1513,  directed  him  and  R.  Wing6eld  <  to 
eopro  bono  universalis  ecclesis  catholics  et  pro  refbrmatione  ejus  tarn 
in  cap\t€^  quam  in  inembris.'  Rym.  335. 

"  Their  commission  was  issued  7th  April  1512.    Rym.  736. 
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fio^oK    benefit;  and  sir  Edmond  Howard,  on  his  return 
s — J— w  with    the   ships,    made  a  plundering    descent  on 
Bretagne'*,    which  distressed    individuals   without 
producing  any  national  advantage. 

The  victory  of  the  French  at  Ravenna  creating 
uneasiness  at  their  preponderance,  instead  of  intimi- 
dating the  papal  allies,  compacted  their  union.  In 
July,  the  king  of  Arragon  authorized  his  ambassador 
in  England  to  conclude  the  most  extensive  com-^ 
bination  against  France  which  had  yet  appeared, 
embracing  Henry  and  the  emperor  as  well  as  Julius 
and  the  Venetians  *^.  Four  months  afterwards  Henry 
fully  acceded  to  it,  and  issued  his  letters  patent 
declaring  that  he  *had  done  so  '*.  The  pope  was  so 
earnest  to  rouse  human  arms  to  give  effect  to  his 
worldly  politics,  that  he  presumed,  like  some  of  his 
predecessors,  to  issue,  what  we  might  <jall  with  the 
mildest  epithets  fallacious,  altho  if  so,  they  must 
be  deemed  impious,  indulgences  to  such  of  Henry's 
subjects  as  should  accompany  him  in  his  invasion  of 
France  *^ ;  and  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  new  pontiff, 

"  Pol.  Vii^.  Louisa,  the  mother  of  Francis  I.  notes  in.  her  journal, 
the  23d  Apiil  1512,  as  the  day  when  the  herald  dblivered  the  message 
to  the  king  at  Bles ;  and  the  l  itb  June,  as  the  time  when  the  news  first 
reached  him,  that  the  English  had  made  descents  on  Bretagne  and  at 
Fontarabbie.  Mem.  v.  16.  p.  414. 

"  13  Rymer,  p.  336. 

>•  Rym.  p.  341,  2.  and  also  in  MS.  Vitell.  B.  2.  p.  34. 

"  See  them  in  Rymer,  p.  343.  When  a  reader  finds  the  controver- 
sialists of  the  Romish  church  asserting  that  mdulgencies  do  not  pardon 
sin,  but  onl^  release  from  its  temporal  or  temporary  punishments,  he 
must  not  mistake  this  to  mean  only  penances  or  penalties  of  this  life. 
These  temporary  punishments  are  those  of  the  imagined  pui]^tury: 
that  state,  which  their  church  places  between  death  and  the  infernal 
regions,  where  su£ferings  being  considered  to  be  eternal,  those  of  pur- 
gatory, however  severe,  or  fw  how  many  ages,  are  distioguisbed  mim 
the  others,  as  being  still  only  for  a  time,  or  temporary;  I  ^d  this  note, 
because  the  use  of  the  term  temporary,  without  noticing  purgatory,  leads 
us  to  suppose,  that  the  pains  of  tne  preseot  life  are  only  alluded  to  by  it; 
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Leo  X.  adopting  the  schemes  of  his  predecessor, 
entered  into  a  league  like  the  former  with  Henry 
and  Maximilian  '*. 

The  French  ordered  out  a  part  of  their  navy  to 
repel  sir  Edmond  Howard.  A  sharp  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  two  principal  ships  of  each 
fleet  became  entangled;  and  the  French  captain, 
Primauget,  a  hardy  veteran  and  an  experienced 
navigator,  seeing  no  escape,  set  fire  to  his  ship  in 
heroic  despair '^  The  flames  involved  and  con- 
sumed both  vessels,  with  almost  all  their  crews; 
and  by  this  dreadfiil  production  of  human  suffering, 
showed,  that  what  pride  or  passion  may  prompt  or 
paint  as  heroism,  has  in  reality  more  alliance  with 
the  spirit  and  malignity  of  a  destructiue  demon,  than 
with  the  merit,  duty  or  praise  of  feeling  or  reasoning 


'*  It  was  settled  at  Malines  on '5th  April  1513.  Rym.  354.  Id 
p*  363  is  the  oath  of  Ferdinand's  ambassador,  hy  the  souls  of  the  king  and 
queen  of  Spain  to  observe  this  treaty,  which  yet  Ferdinand  afterwards 
hesitated  to  ratify,  leaving  Henry  and  the  rest  to  take  the  burthen  on 
themselves.    Herbert  has  translated  the  articles,  p.  29. 

»•  Mem.  du  Bellay,  p.  19. 

"^  Wolsey*s  letter  to  bishop  Fox,  mentions  this  engagement  on  I2th 
Aug.  1513.  '  Our  folks  met  twenty  great  ships  of  France,  the  best 
furnished  with  artillery  and  men  that  ever  was  seen.  After  innumerable 
shooting  of  suns  and  long  chasing,  the  Regent  most  valiantly  boarded 
the  great  Otrrick,  off  Brest,  wherein  were  4  lords^  300  gentlemen, 
800  soldiers  and  marines,  400  cross-bow  men,  100  gunners.  Our 
men  so  valiantly  acquitted  themselves,  that  within  one  hour's  fight, 
they  had  utterly  vanquished  wich  shot  of  guns  and  arrows,  the  said 
Carrick,  and  slam  most  part  of  the  men  ;  and  suddenly,  as  they  were 
yielding  themselves,  the  Canick  wab  one  flaming  fire  y  and  the  Regent 
was  so  anchored  and  fastened  to  it,  that  by  no  means  possible  she 
might  depart  from  it ;  and  so  both,  within  three  hours,  were  burnt,  and 
most  part  of  the  men  in  them.'  The  rest  of  the  French  .fled  back  to 
Brest.  Fiddes,  Wols.  Coll.  p.  lO.  Wolsey  sending  intimation  that.onlj 
he  and  the  king  knew  it,  and  beggitig  it  to  be  kept  awhile  secret,  is 
explained  by  tl^  Menu  du  Bayard  i  '  The  English  suffered  here  a  <  grosB 
and  lourdc  perte,'  for  a  great  number  qfgentUmen  perkked,  withoat  the 
possibility  of  being  saved.'  p.  339. 
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Undismayed  by  the  confederation  agiainst  him, « 
which  aimed  to  debilitate  France  as  she  had  de- 
pressed Venice,  Louis  sent  his  best  general,  Tre- 
mouille,  with  a  competent  army,  over  the  Alps,  in 
the  spring  of  1513)  to  retake  Milan  from -the  son  of 
Ludovico  Sforza.  The  Switzers  had  been  engaged 
to  protect  Lombardy,  and  a  body  of  above  seven 
thousand  were  dispatched  to  defend  the  pass  of 
Siiza.  But  the  French  having  descended  into  the 
plain  before  these  arrived,  they  took  post  at  Novarra, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  another  army  of  their  country- 
men that  was  coming  by  the  vale  of  Aosta  to  join 
them.  To  destroy  these  Swiss  battalions  before  dieir 
reinforcements  could  arrive,  Tremouille,  without 
staying  for  the  riemainder  of  his  own  forces,  besieged 
them  in  Novarra.  He  made  what  he  thought  a 
sufficient  breach,  tho  the  descent  from  it  was 
scarcely  practicable,  and  was  preparing  an  assault  *\ 
when  intelligence  came  that  the  expected  Swiss  had 
arrived  at  Yvrea.  It  was  a  balance  of  difficulties ; 
but  he  thought  it  wiser  to  defer  his  attack  on  the 
part  he  was  besieging,  where  his  entrance  would  be 
disputed  in  every  street  by  unyielding  Swiss  with 
their  long  spears  and  arquebusses,  and  to  proceed 
with  undiminished  forces  to  meet  the  new  comers 
in  their  more  accessible  line  of  march.     But  these 


*  Fleuranges,  who  was  there,  describes  the  breach  as  large  enough 
to  admit  fift^  men  in  front ;  but  they  would  have  had  to  leap  down 
fifteen  feet  into  the  town,  and  the  houses  were  filled  with  the  Swiss 
arquebussiers.  ^  Two  cannons  were  then  placed  against  the  adjoining 
gate  and  burst  it ;  the  Swiss  immediately  made  a  sortie,  but  were  re- 
pulsed. Fleuranees  and  some  other  of  the  lansquenet  captains  recom 
mended  that  each  should  cut  off  the  sleeve  of  his  shirt,  fill  them  with 
powder,  and  throw  them  into  the  citj  to  set  it  on  fire ;  but  the  proposal 
was  not  adopted,    p.  137. 
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4rbopS|  apprked  of  his  intentions,  and  watching 
with  a  wary  eye  his  position,  passed  with  skilful 
activity,  by  a  night  march,  to  the  left  of  his  camp 
near  Trecato,  and  got  into  Novarra**.  Perceiving 
as  they  passed,  that  he  was  not  in  the  town,  but  in 
the  assailable  fields  near  it,  where  a  wood  that  ex- 
tended thence  to  Novarra*'  confined  him  and  would 
conceal  themselves ;  and  that  from  this  position  his 
formidable  cavalry  could  not  act,  they  issued  out 
inunediately  afterwards  early  in  the  morning,  with 
the  garrison,  and  with  a  right-judged  celerity,  under 
the  cover  of  the  wood,  attacked  Tremouille  in  two 
divisions ;  one  determinedly  in  front,  the  other  turn^ 
ing  his  right  and  assailing  his  rear*^  If  they  failed, 
they  had  a  safe  retreat  through  the  woods,  Th^ 
battle  was  fierce:  both  were  resolute;  but  Tremouille; 
had  been  surprised  *' ;  and  failing  to  attain  the  vic- 
tory, it  became  notwithstanding  all  his  abilities,  and 
the  exertions  of  his  gendarmerie,  and  from  the  very 
perseverance  of  his  ineffectual  sti*uggles,  but  more 
decisive  against  him.     The   French   were   totally 

^  His  memoirs  pot  the  fault  on  others,  for  misplacing  his  encamp- 
ment; and  gives  his  8|)eech  to  his  captains,  accusing  his  marshal  for  so 
lodging  them  without  his  permission,  when  he  meant  them  to  have  taken 
up  his  station  at  Trecato;  bat  his  hearers  thought  it  best  as  it  was,  as 
they  would  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  Swiss  would  come  to  attad^ 
them,  and  as  their  removing  would  give  up  a  rich  district  to  his  enemies. 
p.  187, 8*  Fleuranges  states  that  the  army  was  not  taken  into  Trecato^ 
because  the  citizens  bad  bribed  the  directmg  officers  to  save  them  from 
the  burthen,  p.  130. 

^  I  take  the  account  from  Du  Bellaj,  p.  14-18.  as  it  seems  to  be  the 
best  narrative  of  the  greater  movements.  Fleumnges,  whose  detail  is 
minute  and  picturesque,  drops  the  actual  reason  of  the  retiring  from  the 
siege. 

•*  Fleur.  131. 

^  Fleuranges  says,  Tremouille  had  told  his  captains  that  night,  that 
they  might  sleep  securely  and  make  good  cheer,  for  the  Swiss  had  jioi 
collected  their  men,  and  were  nut  ready  to  nttuck  them.  p.  131* 
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Book    defeated,   and   nearly    destroyed,   and  those   who 
^    \     '  escaped  evacuated  Italy  immediately**. 

1513 :  But  the  greatest  blow  on  the  French  kingdom  was 

?S'S'  expected  from  Henry.     "  The  pope  and  all  othet 
France,      great  men  here  now  looked  daily  to  hear  that  your 
grace  shall  utterly  exterininate  the  French  king,'' 
was  the  language  to  Henry  from  his  cardinal  ambas- 
sador at  Rome*^. 

Of  the  English  forces  destined  for  the  attack  on 
France,  the  largest  part  was  sent  to  Calais  in  May, 
under  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Herbert*';  and 
on  30th  June,  the  king,  with  the  last  portion  in  one 
hundred  vessels,  sailed  out  of  Dover.  It  is  not 
strictly  necessary,  in  order  to  reach  Calais  from  that 
port,  to  go  first  to  Boulogne,  nor  usually  wise  to 
give  an  adversary  fall  notice  of  your  coming.  But 
Henry,  then  but  twenty-one,  could  not  resist  the 
desire  of  announcing  to  France  that  the  king  was 
on  his  way.  His  fleet  was  therefore  navigated  to- 
wards Boulogne,  that,  as  he  passed  it,  he  might 


*  Bellay.  Flearanges  says,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  with  46  wounds; 
that  the  flower  of  the  Swiss  fell  there,  and  more  of  them  dian  of  the 
French  lansquenets,  who  had  chiefly  struggled  with  them.  p.  134>5. 
The  letters  of  cardinal  Bambridge  firom  Rome,  lOth  June,  to  the  king, 
l^rinted  Irom  the  Cotton  library,  Vitell.  B.  3,  in  Fiddes  Coll.  p.  7.  gives 
the  account,  *  that  upon  Sunday  last,  a  great,  most  cruel  battle  was 
committed  at  Novarra.'  He  makes  the  two  bodies  of  the  Swiss  5,500 
and  7,000,  and  the  French  army  8,500.  He  says,  the  victory  of  the 
Swiss  *is  here  esteemed  niarvellous  noble;'  but  they  lost  5,000  men. 
*  The  pope  hath  tliis  night  shot  a  solemn  peel  of  guns  in  triumph  of  the 
premises.'  ib. 

^  See  the  above  letter,  p.  8.  Louis,  to  intimidate  or  endanger  Henry, 
had  called  into  France  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  as  a  competitor  for  the  crown 
of  England,  from  the  Yorkist  line,  which  occasioned  the  execution  of 
this  duke's  brother,  fGuicc.  13.  p.  409.)  on  thechaiigeof  a  treasonable 
carrespondence  with  him. 

"1^1,587, 
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cause  such  "  a  great  peal  of  guns  to  be  shot,  that  it    cmap. 
could  be  heard  both  at  Calais  and  Dover*'."  ^     ^'     * 

He  landed  in  the  evening  at  Calais,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  three  discharges  of  artillery,  which  he 
and  his  soldiers  seem  to  have  enjoyed^*".  He  re- 
ceived the  imperial  ambassadors  on  the  following 
day,  and  went  with  them  then  to  the  church,  where 
the  Te  Deum  was  grandly  sung,  with  military  accom- 
paniments^'. Other  envoys  arrived,  who  found  the 
king  in  a  garden,  shooting  arrows  in  competition 
with  some  of  the  strongest  bowmen,  and  beating 
them  in  their  art'*.  After  waiting  some  days 
more  to  complete  the  supplies  for  his  campaign", 

*  This  is  mentioned  in  a  short  MS.  account  of  a  herald,  which  is 
among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  N**  8l8.  The  French  returned  this  compli- 
ment with  a  little  expedition  from  Boulogne  the  same  night,  which  roused 
Henry  from  his  bedl  *  The  king  wak^  and  came  to  the  walls,  and 
demanded  what  the  matter  meant.'  It  was  an  attempt  to  burn  the  tents 
that  were  outside  of  the  town.    Hall,  540. 

*  Dr.  John  TayJer,  a  clerk  in  parliament,  who  was  with  the  expedi<^ 
lion,  has  lefl  a  IJfttin  diary  of  it,  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  MS. ' 
Cleop.  c.  5.  He  remarks,  that  the  king's  arrival  was  gratulated  with 
tanto  bombardarum  terribili  boatu,  from  ships,  walls,  aud  towers,  that 
you  would  have  thought  the  ruin  of  the  world  was  come.  p.  66.  He 
addresses  his  account  to  John  Young,  vice  chancellor  of  England.  So 
that  we  had  a  vice  chancellor  under  Henry  VIII. 

«  Tayler's  MS.  ib.67. 

"  lb,  MS.  68.  Guicciardini  observes  of  Henry's  preparations,  that 
he  consumed  many  months  in  them,  because  his  subjects,  having  been 
many  years  without  wars,  and  their  manner  of  warfare  being  much 
changed,  and  their  bows  and  usual  arms  having  become  unprofitable,  he 
was  constrained  to  make  great  provision  of  artiuery  and  other  munitions. 
L.  13.  p.  470. 

**  The  Herald's  MS.  thus  describes  his  stay  at  Calais:  the  king  landed 
about  seven  in  the  evening,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Nicholas  churcn,  made 
bis  offering  and  had  *  Te  Deum  sun^,  and  went  to  his  lodgings  at  the 
Staple' Inn,  and  remained  there  that  night.  1st  July,  the  ambassadors  of 
the  emperor  and  Margaret  came  and  delivered  their  chaiige  in  the  king's 
dining  chamber.  He  then  went  to  mass  in  the  church,  and  returned. 
3rd»  Mass  again.  4th,  Lord  Howard  went  and  burnt  Whitsand,  and 
took  ereat  pillage.  5th,  A  creat  tempest  dispersed  the  ships;  some 
▼ictuidlers  lost.  9th,  King  beard  mass  at  St.  Peter's ;  thence  to  the 
16,  employed  in  proinuliDg  what  was  necessary  lor  the  army.    l6th,  He 

la. 
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he    quitted  Calais  on    his    way  to' 


set  forch  the  fore  ward  of  his  own  htitrle,  and  the  middle  ward  under 
lord  marshall  Lyie.  21st,  The  king  ordered  his  officers  of  arms  to  dis- 
play his  banner,  and  sir  Henry  Guilford  to  bear  it,  and  to  set  forward. 
In  setting  forth,  sir  Henry  Mamey  bad  his  leg  broken  by  a  horse,  and 
others  hurt;  and  it  was  long  before  ihe  anny  could  be  set  in  order,  as 
devised  by  the  council.    Lansdowne  MS.  p.  6. 

.  ^  The  same  Herald  has  given  a  proeramme  of  the  order  of  march 
^bich,  as  illustrating  the  costume  of  the  day,  we  will  subjoin : 


Horsemen. 


Horsemen. 


The  Ordnance. 


Horsemen. 


Three  ranks 

of 

Archers, 

300. 

8 

B 

1 

Three  ranki 
of 

:§ 

i 

Bills, 

^00. 

■8 

a 

& 

:  . 

f 

a' 

s 

Three  ranks 
of   ' 

m 
< 

".  Archers, 

.     aoo. 

The  Almayns 1500 

Sir     -----    i.    -  100 

Sir 100 

Sir     -     - 100 

Sir 100 

G lao 


Kings*  Standard. 

Lord  Bergavenny       -    -  - 

Duke  Buckingham     -    -  - 

Mr.  Almoner  (Wolsey)  -  - 

Bp.  Durham    -    -    -    -  - 

Bp.  Winchester    -    -    -  - 

Trinity  Banner 
With  ^e  Housbhold      -    - 


400 
400 
aoo 

100 

100 


300 


THE  KING 

With  the  Bannars  and  Guard  600 

Sir 100 

Sir 100 

W. 300 

Sir    -    -    - 100 

Pikes  of  lord  Lvle      -    -    -  900 

D**  of  d.  Buckingham       -  100 

D^  of  lord  Bergavenny     -  100 


Three  ranks 

of 

Archers, 

300. 


Three  ranks' 
of 

Bills,       . 
300. 


Three  ranis 

of 

Archers, 

300. 


Ordnance. 


Horsemen. 


The  Total  is  adde^  u 


-  7^45. 
lansdowne  MS.  p.  3. 
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^  The  campaign  of  the  English  m  !•  ranee  had  been  CHAP 
begun  by  the  siege  of  Terouenne,  a  fortified  town 
in  Picardy,  before  he  arrived,  and  he  proceeded  to- 
wards the  besieging  camp.  Violent  rains  accom- 
panied his  march,  which  penetrated  the  tents  where 
he  rested  for  the  night;  he  passed  it  without  sleeping, 
and  at  three  in  the  morning  was  seen  on  horseback 
,  visiting  the  centinels,  and  conversing  with  them 
,  affably  '*.  Twelve  cannons  of  unusual  size  were 
with  him  '^.  Finding,  as  he  came  to  a  small  river,  his 
troops  averse  from  venturing  thro  it ;  he  dismounted 
immediately  from  his  horse,  and  went  in  himself; 
the  others  then  followed,  and  he  led  them  over  '^. 

On  the  first  news  of  this  invasion,  Louis  had  sent 
Tremouille  to  defend  Normandy,  who  fortified  the 
most  endangered  places,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  the 
people  to  a  resolution  to  resist ''.  But  when  the 
English  were  unexpectedly  found  to  limit  their 
attention  to  the  capture  of  Terouenne,  it  was  felt  that 
the  protraction  of  the  siege  would  be  the  preser- 
vation of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  prolong  that,  and  to 
avoid  battle,  was  the  policy  adopted  for  the  national 
defence. 

On  the  king's  fourth  day  of  march  a  fog  came  on, 
that  made  the  horizon  invisible.  An  alarm  spread, 
that  the  French  were  near.      Henry  immediately 

*  Tayler,  MS.  Diary,  p.  70. 

"  0«e  of  tb«se  befing  overturned  in  a  pond,  one  boodred  woiiraen 
next  day  strove  to  draw  it  out.  The  French  surprised  them^and  carried 
it  off. .   TavJer  MS.  ib.    These  were  absurdly  called  from  their  number 

*  I1ie  Twelve  Apostles.'    The  due  de  Ferrara,  more  fitly  named  one  of  bis 

*  Le  grand  diable;'  thus  as  fitly  described  by  Fleuraoces,  « the  finest  I 
ever  saw,  and  shot  the  best ;  it  marvellously  annoyed  their  camp,  and 
killed  a  creat  many  of  their  people/  p.  77.     A  truly  *  plus  belle'  effect^ 

"  HaU,  541.  *•  Mem.  Tremouille,  191. 
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fi  0  OK  arranged  his  force  into  the  order  of  battle,  and  placed 
^  his  artillery  in  its  stations'^.  A  body  of  twelve 
hundred  French  horse  approached.  The  king  dis- 
mounted, and  placed  himself  in  the  centre  of  bis 
lansquenets,  ardent  for  the  attack.  The  celebrated 
Bayard  was  among  the  French  knights,  and  entreated 
the  commanding  general  to  make  an  onset  *^  If 
we  penetrate,  we  break  them;  if  they  repel  us,  we 
can  always  retire,  because  they  are  on  foot,  and  we 
are  mounted.''  But  de  Piennes  answered,  *^  I  have 
been  charged  by  the  king,  my  master,  on  my  life,  to 
risk  nothing,  but  only  to  guard  the  country  ^/^ 
Henry  finding  they  would  not  fight,  as  he  had  hoped, 
was  obliged  to  unfurl  his  banners,  and  proceed.  The 
FVench  skirmished  about  the  flank  and  rear,  and 
Bayard  took  one  of  his  largest  guns*'. 

The  king  joined  the  camp,  before  Terouenne,  on 
itt  August,  but  the  heavy  rains  checked  their  mili- 
tary operations**.  For  himself,  he  had  a  timber 
bouse  made  with  an  iron  chimney ;  but  his  state 
lodgings,  were  large  blue  tents,  one  hundred  aild 
twenty-five  feet  long,  where  many  of  the  Flemish 
nobility  and  common  people  came  to  see  bim*^  The 
count  of  Angouleme,  the  expectant  heir  of  the  French 
crown,  and  afterwards  the  celebrated  Francis  I.  was 
sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  that  were 


»  Tayler  MS.  71.  «  Mem.  Bayurd,  p.  34a. 

*"  Mem.  Bay.  343.    Tajler  MS.  7a. 

**  Tayler,  speaking  as  be  felt,  says,  '  No  morta]  could  be  of  such  an 
iron  orMony  beart,  as  to  see  our  soldiers  in  tbeir  night  watcbes  sticking 
in  mod  up  to  their  knees  all  the  sleepless  ni^ht,  and  not  pity  them/  MS. 
p.  74.  Hall  remarks,  '  tliere  fell  sudi  ram  that  the  ordnance  could 
scarce  be  remored,  the  arable  ground  was  so  Boft.'  p*  543. 

«»  Hall,  543. 
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assembling  to  watch  the  English  ^.  They  hovere^  ^^f?* 
continually  round  the  camp,  attacking  all  that  '— % — ' 
straggled  out,  intercepting  the  foragers,  and  sur- 
prising where  they  could,  especially  the  German 
troops,  and  retiring  to  the  woods  as  forces  were  sent 
against  them  **.  The  garrison  vigorously  discharged 
their  artillery**;  and  from  their  activity  in  repairing 
their  walls  when  damaged ;  from  the  embarrassments 
of  the  wet  weather*^;  or,  from  the  presence  of  a^i 
impending  army ;  that  would  never  come  into  close 
contact,  but  was  already  to  profit  by  every  favorable 
accident,  Henry  attempted  no  assault.  His  mines 
were  bafljed  by  counterinines;  and  the  French  light 
cavalry,  called  stradiotes,  were  continually  annoying 
him^. 

The  emperor  arrived,  as  he  had  promised,  in  the  " 
vicinity  of  the  royal  camp.     The  king  went  out  to 
meet  him  in  a  dress  rich  with  jewels,   and  with 
a  splendid  train  of  his  chief  nobles,  in  pompous 


^  His  mother,  Louise,  has  entered  in  her  journal,  '  l6  July  1513,  my 
son,  as  bubject  of  Louis  XIL  left  Paris  to  go  into  Picardy,  against  the 
Enelish/  p.  415. 

^  Tayler  MS.  74.  This  author  mentions  that  on  9th  Ausust  the 
camp  was  roused  by  information  that  the  French  had  attacked  the 
Burgundian  quarter;  '  then  the  trumpets  proclaimed  tara  tantara,  with 
a  terrible  sound,  and  every  one  ran  armed  to  his  leader's  banner,  and  the 
field  was  covered  with  light  armed  cavalry,  who  hastened  to  rescue  our 
allies.'  ib.  76. 

^  Tayler  remarks,  that  their  copper  balls,  eighteen  inches  round,  even 
reached  the  king's  tent,  but  without  injury.  MS.  77» 

^  Tayler  often  notices  what  he  disliked  so  much,  ^  all  night  continual 
rain  infected  those  placed  to  watch;  nor  was  it  less  pertinacious  and 
troublesome  the  following  days;  so  that  the  most  sumptuous^  tent  for  the 
emperor,  wove  in  gold  and  purple  in  the  most  costly  manner,  wasgt^atly 
dama^d.'  76. 

*•  Hall,  543.  Some  of  these  stradiotes  were  taken  and  brooght  in  to 
Henry  as  a  military  novelty.  They  had  short  stirrups,  beaver  haCs^ 
smaB  spears,  and  swords  like  Toi^sb  scimitars,  ib. 
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BO^OK  dresses  of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  and  their  horses 
\ — ; —  with  tassels  and  bells  of  gold ;  but  the  atmosphere 
which  heeds  no  human  grandeur,  poured  down  its 
torrents  so  profusely,  that  the  sovereigns  were  com- 
pelled to  make  their  colloquy  brief;  and  Maximilian 
whose  plain  German  black  dress  better  suited  "  the 
foulest  weather  that  had  been  seen  " — ^he  had  lately 
buried  his  empress — returned  in  haste  to  Aire,  while 
the  English  sovereign  regained  his  entrenchments^. 
The  emperor  condescended  to  become  one  of  Henry*s 
soldiers  for  a  hundred  crowns  a  day  ***. 

The  next  morning  an  herald  arrived  from  the  king  . 
of  Scotland,  to  declare,  after  a  long  statement  of 
other  pretexts,  that  unless  Henry  retired  immediately 
from  France,  the  Scottish  government  would  lay 
waste  his  dominions  with  a    devastating  warfare. 
Such   a  menace  was  not  likely  to  deter,     Henry 
coolly  rismarked,  that  his  surprise  was  not  small 
that  his  royal  brother  should  so  unceremoniously 
violate  his  solemn  oaths  of  peace  and  friendship  ; 
but,  if  he  had  so  resolved,  he  might  pursue  his 
determination,  and  the  righteous  Deity  would  avenge 
it     The  herald  was  supplied  with  a  written  answer, 
as  he  requested*'. 


^  Uall,  544.    Tayler  MS.  77. 

' ».  w^f  "*^' ?t'  ^^"*  ^^?'^  ^°u^"*  interview  queen  Catherine  wrote 
to  WoUey:*  I  was  very  glad  to  bear  the  meeting  of  them  both,  which 
hath  been  to  ray  seemmg,  the  greatest  honor  to  tlie  king  that  ever  came 
to  pnnce.  The  emperor  hath  done  every  thing  hke  himself.  I  trust  he 
shall  be  thereby  kno^wl  for  one  of  the  excellentest  princes  in  the  world, 
and  taken  for  another  man  than  he  was  before  thought.'     1  Ellis  Orig. 

n'LV'l  TK^  ^""^^A  f  "^T'^*  jf  I"  ^5"'  P- 545-7,  and  the  answer, 

^  P-  547>  ^-  J*'^*  ^/»  delivered  to  the  herald,  with  a  present  of  one  hundred 

?faU'548       ^^'^*'^  could  have  ship  and  wind,  his  master  was  slain.' 
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Henry  had  now  been  six  weeks  in  France,  and  xjhap. 
Terouenne  was  not  yet  taken,  nor  had  he  gained  that  - 
glorious  victory  from  his  invasion,  which  even  his 
sober-minded  queen  pleased  herself  with  antici- 
pating **.  His  activity  was  paralysed  by  the  stub- 
bom  defence  of  this  first  town  that  he  attacked,  and 
the  continuance  of  its  resistance  was  found  to  be  so 
salutary  to  France,  that,  as  its  provisions  were  falling 
short,  Louis  sent  express  orders  that  it  should  be 
revictualled  at  every  hazard  *'. 

To  accomplish  this  necessary  but  difficult  purpose, 
a  competent  body  of  Albanians  was  selected,  to  ad* 
vance  two  hours  before  day  **  to  the  walls,  each  man 
carrying  on  the  neck  of  his  horse  a  side  of  bacon^ 
and  some  gunpowder,  which  were  to  be  thrown  into 
the  fosse  of  the  castle,  whence  the  besieged, 'under 
the  discharge  of  their  guns  and  cross  bows,  might 
draw  them  in  ^'.  To  divert  and  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  English,  all  the  French  gendarmerie  were 
called  out*^  and  arranged  under  different  com- 
manders, to  make  demonstrations  against  various 
points  of  the  besieging  camp;  and  the  hills  of 
Guingette  were  fixed  to  be  their  rallying  and  retiring 
station  when  their  service  had  been  performed.  The 
main  French  army  was  then  at  Blangy.  Some  inti- 
'  (  r 

*  Queen  Catherine,  on  a6th  July,  had  written  to  Wolsey :  *  I  trust 
that  the  king  sliall  come  home  shortly,  with  as  great  luetorj  ta  any 
prince  in  the  world,  and  thb  I  prav  God  send  him  without  need  of  any 
other  prince/    1  EUis  Orig.  Lett.  80.  '    ' 

**  Mem  Bayard,  343.  *  Louis  had  himself  once  ielt  the  sufferings  of 
an  attacked  town.  Ue  had  himself  been  besieged  in  Novarra,  when  they 
were  reduced  to  feed  on  dof;s  and  rats.'    M.  Bellamy  40. 

**  Memoircs  de  Fleuranges,  145,  who  sa;^s  ot  the  bacon,  '  que  est 
chose  roerveilleusement  bonne  en  une  ville.'  ib. 

•»  Mem.  M.  Bellay  9  a.  *  Mem.  Bayard,  344. 
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mations  of  their  intention  reached  ]9enry ;  axid  the 
duke  of  Bucldngha9i,  with  six  thousand  men, 
marched  to  the  hills,  and  remained  all  night  in 
order  of  battle,  expecting  the  enemy.  The  French 
were  too  wise  to  be  caught  by  an  anticipation  so 
indiscreet ;  they  deferred  their  enterprise  and  the 
duke  retired  ^^. 

Three  days  afterwajrds  the  English  were  alarmed 
by  a  sudden  mutiny  of  their  German  battalions. 
Some  vulgar  altercations  rousing  them  to  fury,  they 
seized  the  artillery,  and  cannonaded  their  allies  ^'. 
Many  were  killed,  but  their  captains  appeased  them 
as  the  English  were  rushing  to  attack,  and  the 
emperor,  coming  in  haste  from  Aire,  brought  them 
back  to  their  duty  ^' ;  but  the  bustle  of  the  event 
encouraged  the  French  to  Hx  the  following  morning 
for  the  succor  of  Terouenne. 

Henry  had  made  this  relief  more  difficult  by 
having  carried  five  bridges  over  the  river,  that  the 
town  might  be  more  completely  surrounded.  On 
the  )  6th  August,  he  was  informed  that  a  body  of 
horse  was  seeu  on  Guingette  hiUs.  His  advanced 
guard  was  attacked,  and  a  priscmer  stated,  that 
fifteen  thousand  cavalry  were  coming  from  Blaog^ 
to  relieve  Terouenne.  Some  explorers  returning, 
.declared  they  had  jseen  twelve  thousand  advancing 
in  order  of  battle.  The  king  immediately  arrayed 
his  Bxmyy  and  placed  his  ordnance.  He  was  advised 
to  strike  his  tents,  to  guard  aga  nst  the  chances  of 
war.  His  answer  evinced,  that  his  love  of  pomp 
was  not  inferior  to  his  courage :  "  I  will,  that  my 

•"  Hall.  fi49.  ••  Tayl«r  MS.  78.  ••  HaD,  549- 
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field  be  this  day  made  as  royally  as  may  be,  and  all  ^*^^^' 
my  rich  tents  set  up  ***."  The  emperor  came  with  »— J — 
thirty  njen  in  their  red  crosses,  as  part  of  his  em- 
ployed soldiery ;  and  the  mass  of  the  English  forces, 
nearly  all  infantry,  moved  on  with  their  knightly 
cavalry  a  mile  in  advance.  The  king  wished 
to  be  with  his  horse,  but  his  ministers  restrained 
him^ 

The  French  at  various  points  made  a  show  of 
attacking,  and  frequently  skirmished ;  but  it  was 
only  to  mask  their  great  object,  and  to  enable  their 
Albanians  to  reach  the  town.  Some  of  these  may 
have  fulfilled  their  purpose,  but  others  foiled**.  Sir 
Rice  ap  Thqmas  joined  Lord  Talbot,  and  leavkig 
a  force  to  repress  the  sallies  that  were  made  from 
Terouenne,  marched  with  their  divisions  to  intercept 
the  Frencli  retreat.  The  Welsh  commander,  attack^ 
ing  too  presumptuously,  was  taken  *^  As  Talbot 
approached  they  receded  to  the  hills ;  and  seeiog 
that  the  English  army  was  oh  foot,  and  its  horsemen 
few,  while  they  were  all  cavalry,  they  considered, 
from  their  great  number,  the  danger  of  pursuit  o^er 
When  they  got  to  the  heights  of  Guingette ;  andthe 
day  being  very  sultry,  they  paused  to  refresh  them- 
selves, while  some  took  off  their  helmets,  and  dis- 
mounted from  th^ir  chargers  ^. 

•»  Hall,  550.  "  Hall,  ib. 

*  FJeuranges,  'who>wa8  in  the  field,, ms,  that  the  bacon  was  abon- 
dotted  on  the  dUp^ivion;  but  as  Bellay,  aleo.a  soldier  and  a  contempp- 
rary,  has  recorded  that  the  relief  was  executed  *  bief  and  dextrement,^ 
we  C9n  reconcile  their  differences  only  by  supposing  that  if  some  of  the 
provisions  were  thrown  away,  .others  were  successfully  deposited. 

^  Tayler  MS.  79.    <  Audacius  quam  cao^ius  hostem  insequeodo.' 

•♦  M.  Bellay,  aa,  a. 
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But  the  English  forces  were  marching  on,  and  an 
advance  of  six  miles  brought  them  again  in  sight  of 
the  French  gendarmerie**.  The  English  cavalry, 
tho  greatly  inferior  in  number,  were  tempted  to  leave 
16  Aug.  tJjeir  infantry,  and  exclaiming  "  St  George  for  ever !" 
pressed  forward  on  their  opponents.  The  French 
skirmished  awhile  as  they  came  on,  with  more  spirit 
than  perseverance  ^ ;  but  they  had  been  unexpectedly 
assailed  in  their  disordered  state,  and  their  com- 
mander, continuing  his  cautious  plan,  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  sound  a  retreat. 

The  gendarmerie  began  obediently  to  retire   in 
^  stately  pace,  but  the  vigor  of  the  attack  compelled 
this  to  become  a  trot,  and  in  a  short  time  a  gallop. 
By  this  time  the  impetuous   English  knights  had 
reached  them,  and  dashing  on  them  with  fearless 
.  self-confidence,  all  gave  way  into  a  flight  of  con- 
fusion ^.     It  then  became  ^  contest  which  could 
spur  their  hordes  to  the  fastest  speed,  the  pursuers 
or  the  pursued.     This  subjected  the  French  cavalry 
to  many  taunts,   perhaps  unjustly^';    and  alert  to 
cover   the  disgrace  or  disaster  by  a  joke,    they 
humorously  called  the  affair  ^^  The  Battle  of  the 
.  Spurs  ^Z*  Both  nations  were  pleased  vnth  the  fancy, 
.  and  adopted  the  good-humored  appellation. 

**  *  Tandum  cum  6  roilearia  miles  noster  pedes  fecerat,  veotnm  est 
^jad  locum  Bosnj  qucm  dicunt.'  Tai^er  MS.  79  ^ 

^  *  Acrius  quam  coustantius.'  Tajrier  MS.  ib. 

^  Mem.  Bayard,  346. 

**  The  conteroporarj  'writer  of  Bayard's  Memoirs  thus  apologizes,  not 
\  unfairly,  for  the  tlieht :  '  One  thing,  which  few  knew,  occasioned  unjost 
blame  to  the  French  gentlemen,  it  is,  that  all  their  capu  ns  declared 
to  their  gens  d*armes  that  this  expedition  was  only  to  throw  supplies  into 
Tberouenes ;  and  that  they  were  not  to  fi^ht.  So  that  if  their  enemies 
came  on  in  large  bodies,  they  were  to  retire  *  au  pas;*  if  pressed,  <  au 
trot,  et  du  trot  au  galap,'  for  they  were  to  risk  nothine/  p.  345. 

^  Hall,  550.    M.  Bellay  so  names  it,  ib.  33.    And  eren  the  royal 
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The  defeat  of  the  gendarmerie  involved  the  ques-  chap, 
tion,  whether  the  whole  French  army  should  fight  ' — ^ 
or  fly  on  this  unexpected  pursuit.  Happily  for  that, 
Bayurd,  the  knight  without  reproach,  was  among 
those  who  retreated.  He  retired  with  fourteen  men 
at  arms,  often  turning  on  his  pursuers,  till  he  reached 
a  place  where  only  two  could  pass  in  front.  At 
this  point  he  called  out,  ^*  We  halt  here.  Our 
enemies  will  be  an  hour  gaining  this  post.  Go  and 
tell  them  so  at  the  camp.''  He  was  obeyed,  and 
stopped  the  progress  of  his  enemies  till  the  French 
army  was  duly  collected  and  reinstated  in  its  encamp^ 
inent,  ready  to  receive  any  general  attack.  Having 
done  this  service,  and  perceiving  further  resistance 
impossible.  Bayard  was  about  to  surrender,  when 
he  saw  seated  apart  from  his  assailants,  \inder  a  tree, 
a  single  knight,  who,  to  cool  himself  from  the  violent 
heat,  and  thinking  no  danget  nigh,  had  taken  off 
part  of  his  armor,  Bayard  suddenly  rode  up  to 
bim,  and  presenting  his  sword  to  his  throat,  tx* 
claimed,  "  Surrender  to  me,  or  you  die."  The 
knight  had  no  other  alternative  and  yielded  himself 
his  captive.  This  done,  the  other  replied,  "  I  am 
the  Chevalier  du  Bayard,  and  I  now  surrendet 
myself  a  prisoner  to  you.**  The  knight  led  him  to 
the  English  camp.  The  emperor  on  seeing^  him, 
remarked  rather  freely,  that  on  other  occasions  it 
had  been  said,  that  Bayard  never  fled.  His  im- 
qdediate  answer  was,  *^  Sire,  if  I  had  fled,  I  should 
not  have  been  here."     Henry  received  him  more 

LouUe  in  her  diary,  «  23  Aug.  1513.  At  Co^ac,  I  wasiuformed  of 
the  uking  of  M.  de  Lonj^ueville  and  other  captaint,  on  tlie  day  of  the 
Spurt.'  p.  415. 
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graciously,  and  they  began  conversing  oa  Ae  retreat. 
The  king  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  gentlemen 
fly  so  well  before,  nor  in  such  a  large  number,  for 
they  were  only  chased  by  five  hundred  horse  ^', 
Bayard  placed  their  excuse  on  their  orders  not  to 
fight,  and  claimed  the  liberty  of  departing  without 
ransom,  as  the  knight  had  first  surrendered  to  him. 
The  knight  resisted,  and  the  decision  was  left  to  the 
emperor  and  the  king.  They  agreed,  that  as  each 
liad  become  prisoner  to  the  other,  they  were  both 
qaitSy  and  that  Bayard  should  be  released  on  giving 
his  parole  that  he  would  keep  six  weeks  out  of  the 
war  ^\  The  Burgundians  disputed  with  the  English 
for  the  other  captives,  with  an  animosity  that  endan- 
gered their  future  co*operation'*. 

That  Henry  contemplated  with  exultation  the  feat 
of  five  hundred  Englis^hmen  driving  before  them  the 
gendarmerie  of  France,  is  sufficienliy  obvious  ^^ ;  but 
in  bis  delight  at  this  personal  triumph,  he  lost  the 
great  pri^  that  was  at  that  moment  actually  within 
his  reach— the  humiliation  of  the  power  of  France. 
The  whole  army  which  could  be  mustered  to  defend 
it,  was  then  assembled  at  Blangy,  and  Fleuranges 
had  brought  up  fourteen  thousand  lansquenets  to 
reinforce  it  ^*.   The  cavalry  of  Henry  and  Maximilian 

^  '  At  this  time  the  French  gendarmerie  were  all  fjentlemen,  and  it 
was  death  for  a  gendarme  to  fly  or  to  surrender,  if  his  right  arm  was 
80und  and  his  horse  alive.'  Obs.  sur  I'ancieune  Milice  France.  Mem. 
▼.  17.  p.  400-4. 

^*  Mem.  Bay.  34B-351-  These  memoirs  were  published  to  1527,  only 
fourteen  years  after  these  circumstances. 

w  Tayfer  MS.  81. 

^  So  did  his  people :  and  hb  queen  writes,  ^  the  victorr  hath  beeo 
so  great,  that  I  tnink  nonesuch  has  been  seen  before.'  1  Euis.  84.  Dr. 
Tayler  calls  it  a  glorious  victory.  MS.  80. 

^*  Mem.  Fleuranges,  147. 
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had  chased  the  French  gendarmerie  into  it,  but  then  chap. 
paused.  They  had  outridden  their  infantry,  and  as  '^ — /^— ^ 
the  interval  created  by  Bayard  had  given  time  for 
the  French  forced  to  be  collected  and  put  in  order, 
they  could  not  attack  alone.  But  Fleuranges  (who 
was  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  French  camp)i 
confesses  the  important  feet,  that  upon  that  day,  or 
upon  the  next,  Henry,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces, 
ought  to  have  attacked  it.  "  They  should  have  fol- 
l6wed  their  good  fortune.    In  toy  (pinion  it  would 

HAVE      BEEN      MARVELLOUSLY     WELL      DONE^V 

These  words  need  no  comment.  The  grand  battle 
which  the  king  wanted,  and  the  objects  for  which 
alone  he  had  invaded,  were  in  his  power, — ^but  he 
did  not  discern,  and  no  one  near  him  remarked  that 
they  were  so.  He  forbore  to  assault  the  camp,  and 
returned  to  the  siege  of  the  petty  Terduenne,  losing 
the  fairest  opportunity  of  shaking  the  French  crown, 
by  the  destruction  or  dispersion  of  its  only  pro- 
tecting army. 

But  Louis  was  so  alarmed  at  the  account  from  his 
camp,  that  altho  suffering  severely  from  disease,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  Amiens, 
and  directed  Francis  to  put  the  army  out  6f  danger, 
by  withdrawing  it  from  Blangy.  He  dislodged  it 
immediately,  before  Henry  could  recover  from  his 
elation,  or  discover  his  omission,  and  placed  it  at 


'»  Mem.  Fleuranges,  147.  We  have  a  similar  indicatidn  from  the  more 
distant  Guicciardini :  « It  was  thought  that  if  the  English  had  followed 
their  fortune,  they  had  that  very  day  opened  a  way  to  be  masters  of  the 
whole  realm  of  France;  for  that  behind  stood  a  great  battle  of  lance 
knights ;  and  if  they  had  been  overthtown,  it  had  been  with  such  gr^t 
damage  to  the  French  army,  that  the  king,  when  he  first  heard  ot  the 
a0air,  supposing  that  they  also  had  been  broken,  was  m  despair,  and 
preparing  to  Ay  into  Bcstagne.'    V.  la.  p.  47  >  • 
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Ancre,  beyond  the  Somme,  where  it  was  secure  from 
any  sudden  attack,  and  ready  to  march  to  any  point 
that  might  be  necessary  ^*. 

France  had  never  been  in  a  greater  peril  since  the 
death  of  Henry  V.  At  this  juncture,  the  Swiss,  who 
had  cut  to  pieces  the  French  Italian  army  at  the 
battle  of  Novarra,  had  found  the  road  open  to  them 
over  the  Alps  into  France  itself;  and  incited  by  the 
pope,  had  actually  crossed  these  mountains,  and 
advancing  with  rapid  and  unresisted  progress  into 
the  heart  of  Burgundy,  were  besieging  Dijon,  while 
Henry  was  pressing  Terouenne^'. 

Tremouille,  the  ablest  officer  in  France,  was  com- 
missioned to  withstand  them.  He  had  no  forces  that 
could  meet  them  in  the  field,  and  he  limited  his  skill 
to  a  brave  and  successful  defence  of  Dijon.  Hi^ 
ingenuity  and  activity  were  so  effective,  thataltho  it 
•was  not  a  strongly  fortified  town,  he  detained  them 
-five  weeks  before  it^^  But  he  saw  that  the  kingdom 
was  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  since,  if  they  took  it,  they 
tnight  immediately  advance  straight  to  Paris  ^'.  He 
•sent  earnestly  to  Louis  for  aid  and  instructions,  who 
'answered  that  he  was  unable  to  assist  him,  and  tha,t 
he  must  do  what  he  found  to  be  the  most  expedient  **. 
Left  to  his  discretion,  when  the  Swiss  artillery  had 
made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  he  sent  an  able  friend  to 
confer  secretly  with  the  Swiss  commanders.  Thf 
agent  found  them  very  lofty  and  arrogant.  They 
avowed  their  intentions  to  be  to  send  sixteen  thousand 

^  M.  Du  Bellay,  23. 

"  Mem.  Bayard,  347.  Bellay,  35,  Fleuranges,  I37.  Their  nuinbei;i 
Are  diflferently  stated  from  15  to  30,000  men. 

^  M.  Bellay,  35.  ^  ^^m-  Bayard,  356, 

**  Mem.  TremouUIe,  p.  ipS. 
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men  to  Paris  to  seize  the  capital  of  France,  and    chap. 
twelve  thousand  to  the  Bourbonnois  for  devastation  w^3^_^ 
and  plunder •'.     He  reminded  them  of  the  benefits 
they  had  received  from  the  French  nation,  and  what 
greater  they  might  still  expect  from  its  friendship, 
and  how  prejudicial  its  ruin  would  be  to  their  own 
safety.     They  permitted  Tremouille  to  have  with 
them  a  confidential  interview,  and   he  persuaded 
them  to  accept  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  and 
some  individual  pensions,   and  to  withdraw  over, 
their  Alps'*.     Some  part   of  the   French  nobility 
called  the  treaty  dishonorable.     It  might  be  so  in 
a  court  of  chivalry,  or  to  readers  of  knightly  romance ; 
but  Du  Bellay  suggests  that  necessity  has  no  law?'  ; 
and  the  biographer  of  Bayard,  then  living,  asserts, 
with  apparent  truth,  that  never  did  man  do  France 
a  greater  service  on  one  day,  than  Tremouille  ac- 
complished on  that,  when  he  induced  them  to  retire  \ 
Henry  and  Maximilian  expressed  the  same  feeling 
when,   on  hearing  of  the  retreat,  they  called  the 
Switzers  traitors  and  villains,   in  whose  faith  there 
could  be  no  affiance  *K     Thus  as  his  French  con- 
temporary remarks,  altho  Louis  had  on  his  hands  in 
this  year,  1513,  "  de  terribles  affaires,"  and  tho  "  the 
greatest  part  of  the  European  powers,  and  especially 

•*  Mem.  Trem.  194.  Their  provisions  were  salted  and  dried  flesh, 
which  they  ground  to  powder,  and  made  into  soup.  lb.  Few  of  the 
Swiss  understood  the  French  language,  p.  196. 

"  M.  Bayard,  307.  M.  Fleuranges,  140.  Bellay,  25.  Fleuranges 
mentions  the  pensions; 

«  M.  Bellay,  25. 

•*  Mem.  Bayard,  357.  Tremouille  could  only  give  them  at  the  mo- 
roent  aofiOO  crowns,  but  he  gave  his  nephew  aud  other  friends  as  ho«* 
tages  for  the  rest,  •»  Mem.  Fleuranges,  141. 
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BOOK     those  near  him,  had  sworn  his  ruin,  he  happily  pre- 

>     \     ^  served  his  kingdom  **. 

He  could  not  have  been  so  fortunate  if  Henry  VHI. 
had  possessed   the  military  mind  of  Henry  V.  or 
even  of  Tremouille ;  but  altho  he  and  his  nobility 
were  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  age  as  heroes  in 
personal  bravery  and  ability,  he  did  not  possess,  and 
perhaps  happily  for  the  comfort  of  mankind,  the 
talents  of  a  great  commander  *^     Hence  the  king 
forced  the  French  camp  at  Blangy,  when  it  was  im- 
pressible ;  nor  established  an  effective  communicar. 
tion  with  the  Swiss  at  Dijon,  nor  planned  with  them 
any  masterly  measure  of  overwhelming  co-operation. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  detained  before  an  inferior 
town  till  the  summer  was  consumed**,  and  which 
he  took  only  to  destroy  immediately  afterwards,  to 
suit  the  Flemish  interests  of  the  emperor,  whose 
Low  Countries  frontier  it  annoyed*'. 

••  Mem.  Bay.  357.  Guicdardini  concurs  with  the  French  bio^rapheni 
in  representing  the  important  benefit  of  Tremouille*s  negotiation  with 
the  Swiss.  *  ft  was  generally  thought,  that  this  agreement  was  the  cause 
of  saving  the  whole  realm  of  France ;  for  if  Dijon  had  been  taken,  the 
Swiss  could  have  run  without  resistance  to  the  walls  of  Paris ;  and  it 
was  not  unlikely  that  the  king  of  England  passing  the  river  Seine,  would 
have  taken  the  field  to  join  with  them,  which  the  French  could  not  have 
hindered.'   V.  12.  p.  472. 

^  Machiavel  remarked  on  this  invasion,  *  tho  England  had  had  no 
wars  for  thirty  years  before,  and  had  neither  officers  nor  soldiers  who 
had  ever  seen  a  battle,  they  ventured  to  attack  a  kingdom  where  the 
officers  were  excellent  and  the  soldiers  rery  good,  and  who  had  been 
trained  up  for  several  years  together  in  the  Italian  wars.'  Dis.  Liv. 
c.  21.  p.  203; 

**  Unable  to  relieve  it,  and  delivered  firom  the  Swiss,  and  as  we  may 
infer,  having  sounded  the  depth  of  Henry's  military  genius,  Louis 
directed  the  eovernor  of  Terouenne  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could. 
Henry  pleased  with  its  surrender,  gave  it  a  favorable  capitulation,  and 
entered  it  24th  August.    M.  Bellay,  24.     Hall,  552. 

"^  Mem.  Bellay,  24.  The  demolition  was  begun  three  days  after  the 
surrender.    Taylor  MS.  B4. 
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But  the  mind  which  reasons  on  that  march  of  chap. 
events,  which  even  Napoleon  could  feel,  and  own,  ^' 
in  his  most  invincible  hour,  that  he  was  oftener 
forced  to  obey  than  able  to  command,  and  precisely 
because  a  far  stronger  arm  and  wiser  judgment  than 
his  continually  directed  it,  will  observe  that  there 
was  in  reality  not  the  least  occasion,  as  far  as  the 
good  of  mankind  was  concerned,  that  the  mind  of 
a  Turenne  or  a  Wellington  should  emerge  in  this 
unprofitable  war.  If  there  had  been,  what  wjais 
wanted  would  have  appeared,  if  not  from  the  throne^ 
at  least  from  those  who  were  in  connection  with  it 
Mankind  have  often  witneased  that,  when  the  ade- 
quate  necessities  have  required,  some  spirit  unknown 
before,  has  become  suddenly  distinguished  among 
his  fellows,  and  arisen  rapidly  into  success,  estima- 
tion and  employment,  and  achieved  the  salutary 
issues  which  human  welfare  needed;  but  in  this 
angry  crusade  of  a  pope's  Italian  policy  against 
France,  there  was  no  public  occasion  for  such  a 
character ;  and  therefore  no  peculiar  talent  for  vic- 
torious warfare  emerged.  It  was  not  the  value  of 
a  spear  to  the  population  of  Europe,  whether  Louis, 
Maximilian,  Ferdinand,  Henry  or  duke  Sforza,  should 
conquer  or  be  conquered,  and  therefore  all  their 
warfare  ended  in  mighty  agitations  and  petty  results  ; 
and  the  strongest  satire  on  their  hostilities  and  their 
combining  schemes,  was  their  useless  tho  expensive 
successes,  and  the  unexpected  inefficacy  of  their 
elaborate  confederation. 

Having  no  superior  tact  for  grand  military  opera- 
tions, Henry,  instead  of  projecting  or  prosecuting 
an  important  movement  on  the   French  kingdom, 
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BOOK  suffered  Maximilian  to  lead  him  next  to  the  insulated 
object,  convenient  to  the  emperor,  of  attacking* 
Tournay^''.  He  spent  a  few  days  in  a  festive  visit 
to  the  imperial  family  at  Lisle  ^',  and  then,  to  the 
joy  of  the  French  court,  returned  from  his  banquet- 
ing and  gallantry^*,  to  direct  his  dreaded  force  to 
the  siege  of  this  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
from  its  inland  situation,  as  to  any  benefit  to  Eng- 
land, unserviceable  place  '^  He  found  it  an  ^asy 
capture,  because  the  French  government,  not  sup- 
posing that  he  would  have  turned  from  the  great 
objects  that  lay  before  him  beyond  Picardy,  for  such 
an  inferior  advantage,  had  neglected  to  garrison  it**. 
He  entered  it  with  much  exultation  five  days  before 
Michaelmas  *S  and  celebrated  the  little  triumph, 
and  wasted  his  military  season  in  jousting  and  re- 
joicings ^,  as  if  that  campaign  by  which  other  parts 

^  Bell.  26.  ^  Hall,  553. 

"  ^ui^  marked  it  in  her  journal  as  '  good  news/  to  have  heard 
that  they  had  gone  to  Toarnay.     p.  416. 

"  Bellay  remarks  that  it  was  really  inclosed  by  the  Pays  Bas,  having 
Hainault  on  the  one  side  and  Flanaers  on  the  other,  and  was  also  far 
from  the  sea.  p.  a6.  ^  Bell.  ib. 

*  On  34  September,  the  king '  victoris  more,  pompa  gloriosa*  entered 
Toumay.  Tayler,  91.  A  pompa  gloriosa  for  an  inglorious  conquest! 
On  his  return  to  England  he  made  Surrey  duke  of  Norfolk,  Lyle  duke 
of  SuflPolk,  and  Wolsey  bishop  of  Lincoln.     Hail,  567. 

^  As  a  specimen,  a  brief  description  of  one  will  suffice.  On  i'8th 
October,  the  king  and  lord  Lyle  answered  all  comers.  On  the  king  24 
knights  attended  on  foot,  in  coats  of  purple  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold ;  a 
tent  of  doth  of  gold  was  fixed  for  the  arming  and  relief.  Many  spears 
were  broken,  and  many  a  eood  buflPet  given.  When  the  justs  were  ended, 
the  king  and  all  unhelmeo,  and  rode  about  the  tilt,  and  did  great  reve- 
rence to  the  ladies,  and  then  the  heralds  cried  <  to  lodging.'  The  king 
give  the  same  night  a  sumptuous  banquet  of  100  dishes  to  the  prince  of 
Castile,  (the  future  Charles  V.^  to  Margaret,  the  emperor's  daushter, 
and  othera.  After  the  fenst  the  ladies  danced,  and  the  king,  with  eleven 
gentlemen  came  in  masked,  with  bonnets  of  gold,  and  afterwards  cast 
their  masks  and  garments  amongst  the  ladies,  '  take  who  could  take.' 
Hall,  566.  This  was  as  near  a  realization  of  the  old  romances  as  actual 
life  could  give. 
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of  Europe  had  expected  France  to  have  been  chap. 
disabled,  had  been  worthily  ended  by  taking  one  .  y*  . 
town  to  dismantle  it,  and  another  from  which  the 
conqueror  could  extract  no  benefit.  At  last,  on  the 
list  October,  having  shown  to  the  observing  eye 
how  little  dangerous  he  was  likely,  both  in  warlike 
talent  and  natural  temper,  to  be  to  Europe  as  a  great 
soldier,  he  withdrew  out  of  France,  leaving  it  re- 
joicing that  such  formidable  means  of  annoying  it 
had  so  harmlessly  evaporated. 

The  queen  of  France  dying  soon  after  the  ensuing 
Christmas'^,  opened  an  avenue  to  a  more  pacific 
policy.  The  duke  de  Longueville  made  use  of  his 
captivity  in  England,  to  set  on  foot  a  marriage 
between  the  widowed  Louis,  and  Mary,  the  young 
and  beautiful  sister  of  Henry,  who  had  been  engaged 
by  her  father  to  the  young  archduke,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Charles  V.''  The  king  received  the 
overture  with  an  avowed  pleasure  ^ ;  but  as  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  old 
pretensions  to  the  French  crown,  he  required  a  treaty 
of  amity  for  their  lives,  and  one  year  after,  and  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  while  it 
lasted.  The  duke  thought  the  demands  reasonable, 
and  that  his  master  would  assent  to  them  **^.      The 

^  Louise's  entry  is  simply/  9  January  1514,  queen  Ann  died  at  Blois/ 
p.  416.  The  Memoirs  of  Bayard  thus  briefly  eives  her  character :  *  Her 
greatest  enioyroent  consisted  in  doing  good.  Her  court  was  the  asylum . 
and  the  school  of  every  virtue/  p.  456.  Her  marriage  fixed  Bretagne 
to  ^e  crown  of  France. 

^.  Rymer  has  printed.a  treaty  that  was  made  on  15th  October  1513,. 
.before  Henry  left  the  continent,  for  effectuatine  this  contract.    V.  10. 
p.  378.    But  the  coupdl  of  Flanders  declined  the  alliance.  Hall,  568. 

*  In  Henry's  letter  to  Wolsey,  printed  in  Rymer,  13.  p.  143>  we  have 
the  king's  own  account  of  his  conference  with  the  duke  upon  it. 

*••  Rymer,  ib.  To  this  remark  of  the  duke,  Henry  adds  to  Wolsey, 
*  on  trast  whereon  we  will  that  you  begin  to  pen  the  reudae  of  the 
artic]M  as  loon  as  you  can.'  ib. 
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BOOK  alliance  was  soon  folly  settled.  Louis,  Ao  elderly, 
^ — ^ — '  became  eager  for  the  marriage  '**'  both  from  passion 
and  policy  *°*.  The  lovely  bride  was  affianced  in 
August '°' ;  sent  to  France  in  September,  with  a  stately 
train,  including  Ann  Boleyn  then  a  child  '""^  ;  re- 
ceived by  her  infirm  husband  with  a  joy  that  others 
sneered  at  '°^ ;  was  married  in  October,  amid  much 
popular  acclamation  '^ ;  was  crowned  and  entered 
Paris  in  state  in  November*"*^;  and  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  last  day  of  the  ensuing  month  found 
herself  a  widowed  queen'***.  Louis,  during  the  justs 
on  his  coronation,  had  been  so  feeble  as  to  lay  on 

'^*  The  British  Museum  contains  Louis's  original  letter  to  Wolsey, 
dated  2  September  1514,  desiring  that  his  queen  may  be  sent  over  with- 
out delay.  The  duke  of  Orleans  wrote  in  August,  to  inform  her  bow 
much  her  aiBanced  husband  desired  to  see  her,  and  again  in  September, 
reauesting  that  she  would  hasten  her  journey.  These  are,  as  Mr.  H. 
Ellis  has  remarked,  in  the  MS.  Calig.  D.  6.  p.  137.  140-3. 

>^  The  Bayard  Memoirs  intimate,  '  he  had  no  great  need  of  being 
married,  for  many  reasons,  and  therefore  did  not  much  wish  it,  but 
seeing  himself  with  war  on  all  sides,  and  that  he  could  not  sustain  it 
without  greatly  oppressing  his  people,  he  imitated  the  pelican,  and  sa- 
crificed himself.' 

"«  Louise  Journ.  417.  >•*  i  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  p.  115. 

>«  Louise  thus  notes  in  her  diary,  '  aa  Sept.  1514 :  LeRov  Louis  la. 
fort  antique  et  debile  sortit  de  Paris  pour  ailer  au  devant  de  sa  jeane 
femme,  fa  reine  M^rie/  p.  418.  And  *  9  October,  Hireut  les  amoureuses 
Doces  db  Louis  et  de  Mane.'    ib. 

'^  Fleuranges  describes  the  rejoicings,  and  good  oaturedly  adds, 
*  Toutes  fois  c*6toit  un  ^ntil  pnnce-— et  (hi  dommage  auand  cette 
maladie  de  goutte  rassaillit,  car  il  n'^toit  pa»  yiel  homme.'  p.  164. 

'^  Fleur.  164.  Of  the  pageant  prepared  for  her  entry  into  Paris,  there 
is  a  beautifully  illuminated  MS.  m  the  British -Museum.  Vesp.  D.  a. 
And  for  a  French  song  on  her,  seis  1  Ellis,  119. 

"••  Louisa  writes,  <  l  Jan.  1515,  my  son  became  king  of  France. 
About  1 1  at  night,  Louis  XIL  had  died  at  Paris.'  p.  430:  The  Bayard 
Memoirs  state,  that  besides  six  weeks  banquets,  and  justs  and  indul- 
gences, he  had  changed  his  way  of  living  to  please  his  new  wife.  *  He 
used  to  dine  at  ei^ht,  but  then  made  it  twelve ;  and  to  go  to  bed  at  six, 
but  then  sat  up  till  midnight.  He  died  at  56.  He  was  un  bon  prince ; 
sage  et  vertueux.'  After  his  death  he  was  called,  *Pfere  du  peuple.'  163. 
He  was  the  prince  who  nobly  said,  on  acceding  to  the  crown,  *  Itii  not 
for  the  king  of  France  to  revenge  the  injuries  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.' 
M.  Bellay,   40. 
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a  couch  for  weakness  '*^ ;  yet  four  days  only  before 
his  death,  he  wrote  to  Henry  expressing  his  satis- 
faction at  his  marriage  "^  His  political  jealousy  had 
sent  back  almost  all  his  queen's  accompanying  house- 
hold'" ;  and  his  unexpected  demise  before  any  issue 
resulted  from  his  nuptials,  occasioned  his  kinsman, 
Francis  I.  to  become  the  possessor  of  his  throne. 


»•  Hall  572.  "«  It  is  in  the  MS.  Calig.  D.  6.  p.  146. 

"*  Her  letters,  complaining  that  on  the  momiog  after  her  marriaee, 
her  chamberlain  and  all  other  men  servants  bad  been  discharged,  also 
the  lady  whom  she  calls  ^  my  mother  Galdeford,  with  others  my  women 
and  nnaidenSy  except  such  as  never  had  experience  nor  knowlege  how  to 
advertise  or  give  me  counsel  in  time  of  need/  are  printed  by  Mr.  H. 
Ellis,  in  his  interestine  collection,    vol.  i.  p.  116-8. 

Fleuranges  calls  this  princess  a  *  little  dame.'  Francis,  to  him, 
aflPected  to  rejoice  at  the  king's  marriage,  tho  a  son  from  it  would  have 
deprived  him  of  the  crown;  but  he  added,  that  he  was  sure  that  this 
would  not  occur.  He  took  every  precaution.  His  wife  never  left  her 
apartments,  and  madame  d'Aumont  slept  in  her  chamber,  p.  165.  '  It 
is  the  custom  for  the  queen  of  France,  when  the  king  dies,  to  lie  six 
weeks  in  bed  without  any  light  but  that  of  a  candle.'  Mesdames  Revers 
and  lyAumont  were  dail^  with  the  young  widow,  and  she  had  her  state 
as  great  as  when  the  king  lived,  for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month.  Francis 
then  asked  her,  if  he  might  call  himself  king.  She  said  he  might,  for  she 
knew  no  other,  and  none  would  come  from  her  to  prevent  it.  Fleur.  170. 
Wolsey  wrote  to  advise  her  not  to  engage  himself  for  any  second  nuptials. 
She  answered  on  10  January  1515,  'I  trust,  the  king  my  brother  and 
you  will  not  reckon  me  in  such  childhood.'  14  January  Henry  wrote  to 
the  French  government,  that  he  had  sent  the  duke  ot  Suffolk  for  her. 
Gal.  B.  3.  p.  227.  Francis  had  been  struck  with  her,  but  was  advised 
to  take  no  risk  of  giving  himself  a  master.  Henault.  Abr.  366.  Having 
received  intimations  from  Henry  that  Suffolk  was  paying  her  attentions, 
he  warned  the  duke  to  act  so  as  to  have  his  sovereign's  approbation. 
Suffolk  answered,  *  Cut  off  my  head  if  I  do  any  thing  contrary  to  your 
honor  or  the  will  of  my  master.'  Yet  a  few  days  afler  was  reported  to 
have  been  privately  married  to  her.  Francis  rebuked  his  breach  of  pro- 
mise, but  undertook  to  intercede  in  his  favor  with  Henry,  and  was  sup* 
posed  to  have  favored  the  nuptials,  that  she  might  not  be  made  the 
instrument  of  some  great  alliance  to  his  prejudice  elsewhere.  Fleur.  17a. 
The  marriage  was  kept  awhile  secret.  On  6  March,  Mary  wrote  to  her 
brother  to  send  for  her,  <  that  I  may  shortly  see  your  grace,  which  is 
the  thing  that  I  most  desire  in  this  world.'  t  Ellis,  123.  Her  letters  to 
him,  on  his  learning  what  she  had  done,  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
(MS.  Cal.  D.  6.)  but  much  injured  by  fire.  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  an  ex- 
tract from  one,  *  To  my  heartiest  discomfort,  sorrow  and  disconsolation, 
but  lately  I  have  been  advertised  of  the  great  and  high  displeasure 
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which  your  highness  beareth  to  me  and  my  lord  of  Suffolk,  for  the 
marriage  between  us.  I  will  not  in  any  wise  deny  but  that  I  have 
offended  your  grace,  for  the  which  I  do  put  myself  most  humbly  in  your 
clemency  and  mercy.'  p.  133.  They  were  publicly  married  at  Calais  on 
their  return.  On  9  September,  she  wrote  from  her  husband's  seat  at 
Lethering,  that  earnest  and  affectionate  letter  of  thanks  to  Henry,  for 
his  reconciliation  with  her  and  Suffolk,  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  punted, 
133-5.  No  brother  could  act  more  kindly  than  the  king,  on  an  event 
so  trying  to  his  pride,  and  so  interceptive  of  his  future  politics ;  as  her 
hand  would  have  been  an  object  of  great  interest  to  many  princes  ir 
Europe. 
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,     CHAP.   VI. 

BATTLE  OF  FLODDEN— CORONATION  OP  FRANCIS  I.  — HIS 
EXPEDITION  TO  ITALY -HIS  VICTORY  AT  MARIGNAN— 
MAXIMILIAN'S  OFFER  OF  THE  EMPIRE  TO  HENRY— THE 
PRE:rENP£R  POLE  — FURTHER  CAMPAIGN  IN  ITALY  — 
MAXIMIUAN'S  DEATH. 

As  Henry  was  commencing  the  siege  of  Tournay,  chap. 
the  express  arrived  from  the  queen>  diat  the  king  of 
Scotland  had  invaded  England,  and  been  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  Six  days  afterwards,  the  full 
details  were  received  in  the  camp :  that  on  the  9th 
September,  the  earl  of  Surrey  had  encountered 
James  IV.  in  Flodden  field;  that  the  king  had  fallen 
in  the  battle  with  his  most  distinguished  nobles  and 
knights,  and  ten  thousand  men;  and  that  all  their 
cannon  and  camps  had  been  taken^  The  courier 
brought  with  him  a  part  of  the  dress  of  the  uiiibr- 
tunate  prince,  who  had  fallen'  a  victim  to  his  com- 
pliance with  the  policy  and  request  of  Louis,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  Henry  in  France,  by  an  expe- 
dition against  his  northern  counties*.     Before  Henry 

*  Tayler  MSS.  p.  87^  88.  The  newt  was  received  at  Touriiay  od 
15th  September;  a  rapid  commuDicadon  for  those  times.  The  king  had 
a  tent  of  gold  and  purple  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  in  which 
Te  Deum  was  solemnly,  and  'soayissime'  chanted,  ib.  Hall-eBume- 
rates  among  the  slain,  an  archbishop,  three  bishops,  twelve  eails  and 
fourteen  lords,  with  13,000  soldiers,  and  15,000  taken,  p.  563*  The  king's 
body  was  found  with  several  wounds,  one  of  which  was  from  an  arrow, 
another  from  a  bill.   p.  564. 

'  The  diplomatic  pretexU  of  the  Scottish  administration  need  not  be 
detailed,  as  the  purpose  of  the  invasion  was  to  make  a  diversion  in  lavor 
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left  Picardy,  he  heard  that  the  king^s  son,  his  own 
nephew,  had  been  crowned'. 

Henry  had  left  the  regency  of  England  with  his 
queen,  when  he  embarked  for  France,  and  her  letters 
show  an  anxious  feeling  for  his*  safety  ^  and  an 
attention  to  the  duties  with  which  he  intrusted  her. 
The  Scottish  invasion  rather  pleased  the  English, 
and  she  was  zealous  in  providing  the  means  of 
opposing  it^  When  James  crossed  the  Tweed  at 
the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  earl  Surrey  advanced 
with  the  English  forces,  and  offered  to  meet  in  battle 
on  the  9th  of  September^.  James  assented  to  the 
combat,  with  all  the  hopes  of  high  courage;  but 
wisely  exerted  his  military  judgment  in  moving  to 
a  stronger  position^. 

To  Surrey's  last  letter*  of  the  7th  of  September, 

"  III  ^mmmmmmm^mmmm'^  ^       '  >i  n      >    im*^—      p.    !■  ■■    ■■  i        i  i  i      i  — — ^ 

of  France.    The  ftntient  detail  may  be  seen  iu  Hall^  p.  555-^^-    And 
a  modern  account,  with  a  favorable  coloring  for  Scotland,  m  Pinkerton's 
History,  v.  2.  book  11. 
'Taylcr  MSS.  p.  87,88. 

*  To  Wolsey,  on  13th  August,  she  writes  of  the  king,  *  with  his  life 
aod  health,  there  is  nothing  in  the  worid  that  s^l  ootne  amiss;  and 
without  that,  I  can  see  no  manner  good  thing  shall  fall  after  it.* 
1  Ellis,  83. 

'  Her  words  are,  '  all  his  subjects  be  very  glad  to  be  busy  with  the 
Scots;  for  they  take  it  for  a  pastime.  My  heart  is  very  good  to  it; 
and  I  am  horrible  busy  with  making  standards,  banners  and  badges. 
Every  thing  here  shall  go  very  well.'    Ellis,  p.  83. 

'  From  Surrey *8  letter  we  learn,  that  James  '  took  pleasure  to  hear' 
bis  Utter  of  challenge.  *  And  by  your  herald,  ye  made  answer,  that 
you  were  right  joyous  of  my  desire,  and  would  not  fail  to  accomplish 
the  same/    l  mh.  Orig.  Lett.  86. 

*  Sarrey  noticed  this  to  him.  '  It  bath  pleased  you  to  put  yourself 
into  a  ground  more  like  a  fortress  or  camp,  that  upon  any  inoifferent 
^und  for  liattle  to  be  tried/  ib.  Hall  thus  describes  it;  *  On  the  one 
side  of  an  high  mountain,  called  Flodden,  on  the  edge  of  Cheviot,  where 
there  was  but  bfie  narrow  field  for  any  man  to  ascoid  up  to  him ;  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  lay  all  bin  ordnance.  On  the  one  side  of  his  army 
was  a  great  marsh,  and  compassed  with  the  hills  of  Cheviot,  so  that  he 
lay  too  strong  to  be  approached  of  any  side.'  p.  560* 

'  Mr.  Ellis  has  printed  it  in  his  couection*  It  is  signed  by  many  of 
Surrey's  chief  officers,  p.  87. 
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urging  him  ta  keep  bis  promise,  the  king  returned 
Ae  verbal  abstrer,  by  a  Servitor  to  the  herald,  whom 
he  would  notf  *  adibit  inta  bis:  :presence,  that  it  be- 
seemed not  an '  earl  after^  that  manoier  to  handle 
a  king,  but  that  he  would  use  no  sorcery,  and  did 
not  place  his  trust  in  his  grounds  The  English 
general  divided  his  forces  into  two  parts,  with  wings. 
To  lord  Howard^  bis.  son,  he  consigned  tbel  vanguard, 
with  his  other  son^  sir  Edmond,  leading  its  right 
wing.  The  rear  division  be  reserved  for  himself'**. 
They  began  their  movements,^  by  both  passing  the 
Tyll,  near  ita  confluence  with  the  Tweed,  in  two 
points,  at  Twy^  bridge  and  Milford,  to  place 
themselves  between  the*  Scottish  army  and  ScoUand^ 
and  to  give  the  battle  on  Flodden  hill :  the  earl  ^^^^^  ^ 
Baying  to  his  captains,.  ".  Now  good  fellows !  do  like  ^!«<^<i*'* 
Englishmen  this  day"."  They  had  taken  no  food  9  Sept. 
that  day^  but  went  on  fasting;  for  two  days  beforci  '^'^ 
they  had .  drunk  only  water,  and  could  scarcely  get 
any  other  sustenance'^.  The  Scottish  camp  was 
abundantly  provisioned''. 

Not  aware  that  Surrey  was  marching  to  turn  his 

/  Mr.  G&lt  has  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  hb  life  of  Wolsey,  a 
valuable  ancient  and  apparently  oOntempomiy  narrative  of  Hm  battle, 
ib.  p.  333,  4«  It  was  printed  by  Richard  Faqties,  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard, 338. 

'®  liall,  561.  Herbert  puts  the  comparative  number  as  26,000  English, 
and  60,000  Scots,  p.  12.  Mr.  Gait's  Narrative  makes  the  same  number 
of  the  former;  but  the  Scots  as  '  100,000  men  at  least/  Buchanan 
agrees  in  the  amount  of  Surrey's,  force,  -luit  diminishes  his  countrymen 
to  an  inferior  number.  L.  13.  s.  37.  Piukerton  admits  that  James  began 
his  march  with  100,000 ;  but  states,  that  it  melted  away  to  30,000  men. 

p.  95-9tt' 

"  Hall,  561.  Pinkerton  remarks,  that  of  this  battle  *  the  best  account 
\b  to  be  found  in  Hall.'  p.  loa. 

"  *  In  the  said  field  was  plenty  of  wine,  beer,  ale,  beef,  mutton,  salt 
fish,  and  other  victuals,  necessary  and  convenient  for  such  a  great  array.' 
Gait's  Narr.  337.  "  HaU,  561. 
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BOX>K    rear,  and  to  prevent  his  retreat,  in  case  of  disoom- 
fiture,  the  king  of  Scotland  was  misled  to  believe, 
that  he  was  passing  him  to  enter  bis  dominions,  and 
lay  waste  the  fertile  marches.     He  descended  im^e- 
diately  from  his  unassailable  position,  setting  fir^  to 
his  lumber,  in  order  to  occupy  a  neighboring  hill 
before  the  English  reached  it.     The  smoke  passed 
profusely  between  both  armies,  and  hid  them  from 
each   other;  but  each  marched  steadily  on.  1  The 
Scots  keeping  the  height  of  the  hill  on  the  edge  of 
the  Cheviot,    and  the  English  passing  in  the  low 
ground,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  each  other. 
As  the  latter  crossed  the  little  brook  Sandy  ford,  the 
air  became  clear,  and  lord  Howard  beheld  four  dense 
battalions  of  the  Scots,  all  infantry,  with  long  spears, 
like  Moorish  pikes,  part  of  whom  advanced  firmly 
against  him.     He  sent  word  to  his  father,  that  he 
would  meet  the  attack,  but  was  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  whole  encounter'*.     His  advance  Was 
led  by  sir  Edmond  on  the  west,  on  whom  the  cham- 
berlain of  Scotland,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  coun- 
trymen, rushed  with  a  fierce  determination**.     Their 
onset  was  so  destructive,  that  sir  Edmond  was  soon 
left  nearly  alone ;  his  Cheshire  ranks  broke  and  fled ; 
his  standard  and  its  bearer  were  beaten  down  and 
hewn  in  pieces.     He  was  himself  thrice  struck  to 
the  ground,  but  being  hardy,  young  and  lusty,  he 
recovered  again,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  sir 
David  Home   till   he  slew  him. .     He  must  have 

"  Hall,  56a. 

'*  Gait's  NarratiTe,  334*  5*  His  friend  John  Heron,  tho  much 
woiii^ded,  came  to  him  in  his  danger,  with  this  address;  '  There  never 
was  nobleman's  son  so  like  to  be  lobt  as  yon  be  this  day;  but  for  all  my 
burts,  I  will  here  live  and  die  with  you/    Hall,  562. 
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perished  if  the  division  of  lord    Dacres  had  not    ^"^^* 
arrived  to  his  rescue  '*•  ^     v'  ^ 

Surrey  seeing  the  Scots  ready  to  descend  their 
hilly  pushed  forward  his  main  body,  and  brought  it 
on  equal  ground  with  his  opponente.  The  English  - 
extended  their  lines  from  east  to  west,  with  their 
backs  to  the  norths  The  Scots  stood  before  them  in 
the  south  on  Bramston  hill'^.  James  had  arranged 
his  army  into  three  large  battalions.  The  first  had 
assaulted  sir  Edmond  ;  the  second  directed  its  attack 
against  the  rest  of  the  English  van,  under  lord 
Howard,  on  the  east ;  and  the  third,  headed  by  the 
king  himself,  with  all  the  bravery  of  the  bravest  in 
the  field,  charged  impetuously  on  Surrey'*.  The 
earl  had  anticipated  the  attack,  by  beginning  the  • 
battle  with  his  artillery.  It  was  so  superior  to  their 
adversaries,  that  the  master  gunner  of  Scotland  fell, 
and  all  his  men  were  driven  from  their  ordnance^ 
This  made  the  king  more  eager  to  join  in  closer 
battle.  All  the  nobility  and  force  of  the  Scotch, 
with  many  bishops,  came  down  for  this  purpose. 
They  stood  undaunted  the  perilous  discharge  of 
arrows  which  annoyed  them  sorely ;  hut  when  they 
got  within  the  range  of  the  shot,  the  battle  became 
deadly;  none  spared  the  other;  the  king  fought 
valiantly  '*.  The  Scots  were  determined  to  win  the 
field  or  to  die.  They  were  so  resolute  to  abide  the 
battle  to  its  extremity  and  not  to  flee,  that  they  put 
away  their  horses,  and  took  off  their  hoots  and  shoes, 
and  fought  in  their  hosen  every  man  for  the  most 


«•  Hall,  561.  "  Gait'*  Narr.  335^ 

«  Hall,  561..  ••  Oalt'i  Nwr.  337- 
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BOOK  part  with  b  spear  five  yarda  long  and  a  target  before 
him  '** :  a  Spartan  phalanx,  imitated  at  this  period 
also  by  the  Switzers.  When  their  spears  failed, 
they  drew  and  manfully  used  their  great  and  sharp 
swords,  in  stern  and  deathful  silence,  except  an 
occasional  cry  of  mercy  from  those  who  wished  to 
have  quarter,  which  few  desired  or  received  *'.  Not 
many  perished  from  arrows ;  but  the  English  bills 
or  battle  axes,  hewed  them  down  with  unsparing 
strength  and  terrible  resolution.  Their  hills  at  first 
had  given  them  an  advantage,  and  the  great  wind 
and  sudden  rain  that  came  on,  were  unfavorable  to 
the  English  bowmen  *• ;  but  no  courage  or  exertions 
could  prevent  the  issue  of  the  destructive  conflict, 
which  after  lasting  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
till  night  was  far  advanced,  ended  in  a  defeat  more 
calamitous  than  Scodand  had  ever  lamented  before. 
The  king  who  bad  combated  with  '^  a  noble  and 
triumphant  courage  ^S"  which  claims  the  praise  of 
those  who  love  martial  daring,  with  all  its  horrors 
and  evils, — the  flower  of  her  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
twelve  thousand  of  her  bravest  soldiers  were  found 
dead  on  the  field  ^,  and  all  their  cannon,  baggage 

«»  Gait's  Narr.  336. 

**  *  None  spared  other/  Hall.  *  Yet  some  Scottish  jirisoners  might 
have  been  taken,  hut  they  were  so  vengeable  and  cruel  m  their  fighting, 
that  when  Englishmen  had  the  better  of  them^  thej  would  not  save 
them,  tho  divers  Scots  offered  great  sums  of  money  foi  their  lives/ 
Gait,  336. 

**  Oalt,  337«  Th^  last  part  of  Uie  conflict  was  a  successful  onset  of 
sir  Edward  Stanley,  on  the  fourth  battalion  of  the  Scots,  as  it  was  pre- 
paring to  relieve  the  king.  Gait,  335.  He  climbed  wiih  his  troops  up 
the  bill  unperceived,  and  attacked  before  his  approach  was  known. 
H*H,56». 

**  Hall,  6^3. 

^  '  Of  tbtt  king^s  own  battalion,  none  escaped  but  his  chancellor,  sir 
William  Scot,  aM  his  seijeant  porter,  sir  Jonn  Foreman,  which  were 
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and  standards  were  taken  ^^  Their  disaster  stems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  unusual  generalship  of  Surrey 
turning  their  strong  position  in  its  rear;  from  their 
own  too  hasty  abandonment  of  it ;  from  the  superior 
power  and  ability  of  the  English  artillery  and  its 
directors ;  and  from  the  more  effective  weapons  of 
their  adversaries,  in  the  bodily  conflict ;  perhaps  in 
part  also  from  that  combination  of  strength  and  dex- 
terity of  arm  and  eye,  and  calm  persevering  bravery, 
which  distinguished  the  English  soldiery*^.  But  the 

with  great  difficulty  saved.'  Hall,  56a.  Pinkerton  remarks,  that  in  the 
tablet  on  Surrey's  monument,  the  number  of  Scots  slain,  is  made  17,000. 
Polydore  Virgil  has  10,000,  which  Pinkeiton  adopts  as  a  middle  between 
the  diminutions  of  the  Scots  and  the  exaggerations  of  the  English,  p.  104. 
Buchanan  lessens  it  to  above  5,000.    s.  3B. 

*  The  loss  of  the  English  was  but  1,200  men.  Gait,  336.  Poljdore 
mentions  5,000.  The  Scots  would  no  more  believe  that  their  king  had 
lallen  in  the  battle  than  the  Britons  that  Arthur  had  been  killed  at 
Camlan ;  or  the  Burguudians,  that  their  last  dake  Charles  had  been 
slain.  And  Buchanan  declares,  that  one  Telfair,  a  man  '  probo  et 
docto,'  who  had  seen  the  battle,  more  than  once  assured  him,  tliat  as  it 
became  lost,  he  had  seen  James  crossing  the  Tweed  on  horseback,  in 
flieht ;  and  many  affirmed  for  years^  that  he  was  only  gone  upon  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  1 1   Hist.  Scot.  L.  13.  a.  41. 

'  Queen  Catherine,  in  her  letter  to  Henry,  assured  him  in  her  joy, 
*  that  the  victory  was  more  honor  than  if  he  should  win  all  the  crown 
of  France,'  l  Ellis,  p.  88.  A  high  compliment  to  Scotland.  We  learn 
from  Skelton,  that  notwithbtanding  thi»  severe  defeat,  our  northera 
countrymen  claimed  the  victory. 

Lo»  these  fond  Scots^ 

And  trading  Scots; 

How  they  are  blind 

In  their  own  mind  : 

And  will  not  know; 

Their  overthrow 

At  Branxston  moor  I 

They  are  so  stour : 

So  frantic  mad ; 

They  say  they  bad. 

And  won  the  field 

With  spear  and  shield. 

At  Fioddon  hills 

Our  bowf,  our  bills. 

Slew  all  the  flower 

Of  their  honour. 
Are  not  these  Scoti^ 
— ^Fools  and  sots, 
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eompleteness  of  the.  victory  conferred  this  benefit  on 
both  countriesi  from  its  result,  that  it  established  so 
evidently  the  greater  military  advantages  of  England, 
as  to  maJce  future  wars  less  probable  and  less  popular. 
By  lessening  alarm  on  one  side,  and  expectation  on 
the  other,  it  took  away  from  both,  two  great  in- 
centives to  national  hostilities  ^^. 
The  youDg  An  age  of  young  monarchs  was  now  destined  to 
E^lS  arise  in  Europe,  The  Salic  law,  excluding  the 
daughters  of  Louis  XIL  from  his  throne,  Francis  *• 
ascended  it  in  his  twenty- first  year**.     Charles  V. 

Such  boast  to  make, 

To'prate  and  crake? 

To  fiice,  to  brace 

All  void  of  grace  ? 

So  proud  of  heart  1 
He  asks 

Won  they  the  field,  and  lost  their  king? 
They  may  well  say«-Fie  on  that  winning. 

Skelt.  Poems,  p.  261. 
^  As  James  was  under  a  papal  excommunication  when  he  fell,  the 
clergy  would  not  bury  him  without  the  papal  sanction.  Rymer  has 
printed  the  brief  of  Leo  X.  dated  39th  November,  permitting  Henry  to 
Dury  him  on  an  allegation,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  fictitious; 
that  James,  before  he  died,  '  remembering  his  errors,  had  given  seme 
sign  of  penitence;'  and  therefore  empowering  the  bishop  of  London  to 
absolve  him  from  all  excommunication,  before  his  body  was  buried,  that 
it  might  be  interred  in  a  sacred  place,  v.  13.  p«  385. 

**  His  mother  Louise  dates  his  birth  lath  September  1494.  Joum. 
p.  4 10.  It  is  delightful  to  read  the  effusion  of  her  maternal  affection  on 
his  seventh  year.  ^  asth  January  1501,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, my  king,  my  lord,  my  Cssar,  and  my  son,  was  carried  away  by 
his  horse  over  the  fields  near  Amboise.  The  danger  was  so  great,  that 
those  who  were  present  thou&ht  it  to  be  inevitable;  but  God,  tlie  pro- 
tector of  the  widow,  and  the  defender  of  the  orphan,  would  not  abandon 
roe,  knowing  that  if  this  sudden  accident  had  deprived  me  of  my  love, 
I  should  have  been  too  unfortunate.'  p.  411.  She  had  lost  her  hunband 
before  Francis  was  two  years  old.  She  records  with  great  anxiety  the 
progress  of  her  son's  illness,  tbro  a  tertian  fever,  in  the  summer  of  151 1. 
lb.  p.  413- 

^  Louise  thus  again  writes  with  the  pen  of  the  heart :  ^  My  son  was 
consecrated  in  the  church  at  Rheims  ;  for  this  I  arti  obliged  and  bound 
to  the  divine  mercy.  It  has  amply  recompensed  me  for  ul  the  adversi- 
ties and  inconveniences  which  occurred  to  me  in  my  first  years  and  in 
the  flower  of  my  youth;  but  humility  always  k^t  me  company,  and 
patience  never  abandoned  roe.'  Joum.  p.  420. 
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within  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  became  king  of  ^"y^*^* 
Spain  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  emperor  of  Germany  * — ^/-— ' 
at  nineteen.  The  king  of  Scotland  was  an  infant ; 
and  Henry,  the  oldest,  was  yet  but  twenty-four. 
The  peace  of  the  world  and  the  stability  of  the 
settled  states  were  never  in  greater  peril,  so  far  as 
they  depended  on  young  power  and  young  sensi- 
bilities, without  experience  themselves,  and  with 
ears  very  unwilling  to  receive  its  admonitions  from 
others :  and  yet  so  admirably  were  all  their  irrita- 
bilities and  ambitions  counteracted  by  the  circum- 
stances which  pursued  them,  that  fretful  agitations, 
disappointed  projects,  and  endless  negociations, 
without  either  mighty  wars  or  revolutionizing  con- 
quests, were  the  chief  events  that  occurred.  A  few 
fruitless  battles  now  and  then  took  place  in  Italy, 
animating  rather  then  disquieting  the  social  mind, 
and  in  which  victory  changed  her  sides  like  the 
winds  of  Heaven,  only  to  bring  back  the  tide  of 
things  to  the  point  from  which  she  had  unsettled  it, 
and  to  prove  to  common  sense  the  uselessness  of 
warfare.  But  the  great  body  of  Europe  was  un- 
affected by  these  partial  vicissitudes ;  and  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  an  interval  of  great 
prosperity  and  improvement  to  the  general  popu- 
lation. The  prevailing  aspect  was  that  of  harmony 
and  happiness;  and  literature,  knowlege,  moral  rea- 
soning and  the  civilizing  virtues  spread  around  with 
the  wings  of  emulation,  and  with  all  the  delighting 
energies  of  a  new-born  creation. 

Francis. was  crowned  before  the  end  of  January  Frtncwi. 
^5^5;  and,  eager  to  regain  the  Italian  conquests  of  luu .** 
hi^  predecessor ;  incited  to  attempt  it  by  their  rest- 
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B  0^0  K  less  populace ;  and  wishing  to  distinguish  himself  in 
that  path  of  fame  which  mankind  admire  while  they 
blame,  began  immediately  to  prepare  secretly  an 
army  to  pa^  the  Alps  into  Lombardy,  while  Fer- 
dinand was  tranquil,  Charles,  who  ruled  Flandera; 
young,  and  Henry  friendly '°.  His  first  object  was 
to  wrest  the  Milanese  from  its  Italian  duke ;  and  the 
Venetians  engaged  to  aid  him  to  obtain  it,  for  which 
he  was  to  co-operate  in  recovering  for  them  the 
cities  of  which  Maximilian  had  curtailed  them  ^'. 
Waiting  only  to  confirm  his  friendly  relations  with 
England  and  Spain  ^^,  and  appointing  his  mother 
Louise  the  regent  of  his  kingdom  in  his  absence,  he 
advanced  from  Lyons  by  Grenoble  to  the  Alps. 
Henry,  ascertaining  his  movement,  sent  an  envoy  to 
exhort  him  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Christendom 
by  passing  into  Italy",  But  no  verbal  opposition 
could  now  deter  him.  The  adversaries  with  whom 
he  went  to  contend  were  the  pope,  and  Sforza,  duke. 
of  Milan ;  neither  competent  by  their  union  alone 
to  withstand  him.  But  their  money,  to  which  Fer- 
dinand  was  supposed  to  contribute,  procured  from 

*  Mem.  Bay.  365.  The  courtly  knight  Fiearanges  thus  describes  the 
feeling)}  of  FraDcis  and  his  own.  '  Young,  rich  and  powerful,  et  de 
gentil  coeur ;  surrounded  by  persons  who  did  not  dissuade  him  from 
war,  which  is  the  most  noble  exercise  that  a  prince  or  a  gentleman  can 
have,  when  it  is  a  good  quarrel ;  and  urged  by  the  districts  that  were  for 
him  in  Italy,  he  collected  his  armies/  &c,  p.  176.  This  eager  soldier 
invented  a  new  piece  of  artillery,  not  above  two  feet  long,  yet  shobtitig 
50  bullets  at  once,  and  had  300  of  them  made  at  Lyons,  which  the  king 
took  with  him  on  mules.  178. 

"  Bellay,  43.  A  treaty  was  now  a^tated  to  marry  Charl^  to  mii<» 
dame  Ren6e,  a  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  ib. 

*"  In  April  1515,  the  treaties  were  renewed  between  the  French  and 
English  governments.  13  Rym.  473^494.  Ferdinand  only  promised  to  be 
neuter.  The  due  de  Bouroon,  who  was  destined  to  become  the  author 
of  the  greatest  events  that  the  century  witnessed^  was  now  made  con- 


stable of  France.    Mem.  Bayard;  365, 
*  Guicciard.  L.  la.  p.  65. 
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the  ever-purchaseable  Swiss  an  efTective  army,  which 
strictly  guarded  the  known  mountain-passes,  while 
Leo's  general,  Prosper  Colonna,  lodged  himself  at 
their  foot  with  fifteen"  hundred  cavalry,  to  move 
wherever  wanted'*.'  There  were  at  that  time  two 
roads  over  the  Alps:  that  of  Mount  Cenis,  the 
shortest  and  most  used,  and  a  longer  one  from 
Grenoble  over  Mount  Genura;  both  led  to  the  plain 
of  Susa.  To  attempt  to  force  these  would  be  a  vain 
exertion*  The  Swiss,  although  their  army  were 
hired,  were  faithful  in  battle,  and  would  heire  combat 
at  their  assigned  posts  till  they  perished ''.  But  no 
precautions  can  preclude  an  able  and  resolute  in- 
vaden  Some  guides  revealed  to  Francis  a  track 
among  the  clefts,  which  had  been  always  inaccessible 
to  carriages,  and  was  therefore  neither  thought  of 
nor  watched  '^  Trivulci  examined  it,  and  declared 
that  skill  aQd  labor  might  make  it  practicable.  The 
possibility  excited  hope  and  effort.  But  when  they 
attempted  to  form  the  passage,  the  difficulties  wj^ 
peared  lern  surmountable  than  had  been  reported* 
The  vacant  spaces  would  not  admit  their  mounted 
cannon,  till  the  axes  of  the  pioneers  broke  down  the 
rocks  before  them.  The  way  was  over  rugged  and 
high  mountains.  Hills  and  protrusions  of  earth 
were  to  be  digged  up,  and  when  they  had  gained 
the  summit,  similar  labor  was  required  to  make 
a  descent,  while  the  frightful  chasms  full  before 
their  sight,  declining  into  the  deep  vallies  of  the 
Ai^entiero,  alarmed  and  often  destroyed  both  the 
workers  and  the   soldiers.      In   many   places   the 

*^  Fleur.  180-3.  -  **  Goicciard.  p.  66. 

*  M»m.  TremouUle,  23.    Du  Bellay,  49. 
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BOOK  animals  could  not  be  used  or  trusted.  They  had  to 
v_^;_^  dismount  the  artillery,  fasten  them  to  great  cables, 
and,  by  the  hands  of  the  infantry,  let  them  down  or 
drag  them  forward'^.  But  five  days  accomplished 
their  object :  they  descended  to  Rosques  Parviere, 
near  Saluce,  and  their  exertions  were  rewarded  by 
the  surprise  of  Colonna  at  his  dinner,  in  Villefranchej 
with  all  his  force,  by  the  rapid  attack  and  instan- 
taneous pursuit  of  the  advanced  guard''.  As  the 
whole  army  followed,  the  Swiss,  who  had  been 
'  forced,  from  want,  of  horses,  to  draw  their,  can- 
non by  their  own  necks,  to  their  watching  posts, 
found  that  to  avoid  being  surrounded  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  retire.  They  evacuated  the  Alps  with 
a  speed  that  made  their  renewed  toil  more  painful, 
and  withdrew  thro  Coni  to  Milan,  while  Francis 
passed  speedily  to  Turin '^. 

These  events  deranged  the  previous  plans  of  the 
pope  and  his  allies.  He  had  procured  for  his  brother 
Julian  the  cities  of  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma  and 
Placentia;  but  had  fixed  his  policy  not  to  let 
a  foreign  power  command  the  Milanese.  But  Julian 
was  now  ill  of  a  fever,  and  Francis  was  advancing 
in  formidable  power.     There  was  no  hope  but  to 

'^  Guicciard.  L.  13.  p.  66,7.  He  dates  the  passage  about  the  lOth 
Aueust.  Prosper  Colonna  was  taken  on  the  15th  ;  from  his  high  repu- 
tation, his  capture  was  of  great  importance,  ib.  The  French  force  was 
45,500.  ib.  63. 

'  ^  The  Memoirs  of  Bayard  detail  most  fully  the  circumstances  of  his 
capture, .  367-373*  '^^  ^^^  chevalier's  consolation  to  him  on  his  sur- 
render was,  *  Signor  Prospero !  'tis  the  fortune  of  war ;  one  day  we 
lose,  another  we. win/  p.  372.  His  rapid  capture  depended  on  so  small 
^  circumstance,  as  an  arcner  pursuing  the  retiring  troops  into  the  town 
of  Villefhinche  so  venturously,  and  so  closely,  that  as  they  shut  the 
gates,  be  pushed  his  lance  between  them,  and  kept  them  from  shutting, 
till  troops  arrived  sufllcient  to  force  them  open.  Fleiir.  183.  Beliay|5l. 

»  BaDay,5i-3. 
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gain  time  by  negociation,  and  he  despatched  a  secret 
envoy  to  try  the  impressibility  of  the  French  king's 
mind*".  The  wiser  cardinals  advised  Leo  to  an* 
immediate  agreement  with  Francis  on  the  best  terms 
he  could  procure ;  but  others  prevailing  on  him  to 
avoid  all  pacification^  he  resolved  to  abide  the  im- 
pending issues  of  war*'. 

There  was  ho  prospect  of  obstructing  the  progress 
of  Francis  but  by  the  Swiss  forces.  They  Were 
sturdy,  well  disciplined,  and  sufficiently  numerous ; 
yet,  fighting  never  for  a  favorite  cauise,  but  only  for 
a  livelihood,  they  cared  little  for  which  side  Aey 
were  engaged,  and  Francis  hoped  either  to  neutralize 
them  or  to  procure  their  alliance.  He  might  have 
succeeded,  but  that  the  cardinal  de  Sion,  the  deter- 
mined enemy  of  the  French,  persuaded  them  that 
the  king  had  divided  his  army,  and  might  be  sur- 
prised, and  that  the  booty  would  be  enriching. 

On   this  intelligence  they   formed   a  scheme  of  Battk  of 
bursting  suddenly  upon  him  in  three  divisions**.  J|*S(St!"' 
Their  intentions  were  penetrated  by  his  spies,  and  i5i5- 
he  prepared  for  a  desperate  encount^er :  he  received 
knighthood  from  the  chevalier  du  Bayard,  and  placed 
his  vanguard  under  the  command  of  the  due  de 
Bourbon  in  his  fortified  camp.     It  was  this  division 
which  the   Swiss  attacked  impetuously  with  their 
dense  columns,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  king 
that  the  ablest  soldier  of  his  day  had  to  meet  their 
shock.      The   French  lasquenets    gave  way;    the 


*»  Guicc.  L:  la.p.eg.  «  lb. 

**  M.  du  Bellay,  57.  To  ensure  a  surprise,  the  Swiss  carried  for  their 
banner  a  white  cross,  like  the  French,  and  left  their  drums  behind  them, 
taking  only  cornets  for  rallying,  ib.  58. 
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BOOK  Swiss  got  possession  of  part  of  the  canfion^^;  but 
— J — '  the  geiidann^rie  that  next  presented  themselves,  and 
who  had  to  obliterate  their  disgrace  at  the  battle  of 
Spurs,  sustained  the  charge  with  a  firmness  that 
rallied  the  others,  and  the  king  coming  up^  with  his 
black-bannered  battalions  and  artillery,  the  Swiss 
were  driven  back**;  and  th^  battle  was  continued 
with  equal  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  both  suffering, 
but  neither  forbearing,  tho  the  shades  of  evening 
came  upon  them.  The  moon  arose  on  the  scene  of 
destruction  as  the  darkness  began  to  spread ;  and  as 
her  presence,  the  soothing  emblem  of  peace  and 
nuldness,  illumined  the  horizon,^  they  continued  the 
furious  conflict,  heedless  of  fatigue  or  death.  It  had 
-frequently  fluctuated:  many  French  captains  fell: 
the  gendahnerie  began  to  &int,  and  the  king  was 
wounded  by  a  pike**,  when  the  departing  luminary 
leaving  them  involved  in  night,  compelled  a  pause. 
The  last  charge  made  by  tiie  due  de  Bourbon,  sup- 
ported  by  artillery,  drove  the  main  body  of  the  Swiss 
thro  a  pass  which  they  had  gained,  and  placed 
It  ditch  betwe^i  the  combatants ;  but  so  unreceding 
!vras  the  obstinacy  of  both,  that  in  many  parts  the 
^wiss  and  Fr^^nfeh  slept,  exhausted,  on  the  bloody 
grbilnd,  intermixed  with  each  other**.     They  had 

^  Du  Bellay,  58.  Guicciard.  L.  12.  p.  85.  Francis  says,  in  his  letter 
to  his  mother,  written  on  the  field  of  battle,  printed  by  Laval,  in  Ut 
Desseins  et  Professions  Nobles,  *  I  assure  you  it  was  not  possible  for 
them  to  come  on  with  greater  fury,  nor  more  ardently.'  Mem.  17. 
p.  444. 

**  Du  Bellay.  58.  This  division  carried  black  ensigns,  announcing 
d«atb  to  their  enemies*  Guicc.  85.  Francis  adds,  in  bis  letter,  that  such 
a  dust  arose,  that  they  could  hardly  see  each  other;  that  some  disorder 
ensued,  but  that  he  chai^ged  on  the  flank  of  those  engaged  with  such 
efl^t,  that  the  aoo  men  at  arms  who  followed  him  forced  backwards 
4/xx>  Swiss,  which  gave  some  breath  to  his  people,  p.  444. 

*•  Guicc.  16.  *6  Du  Bdlay,  58. 
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fought  till  their  weapons  dropped  from  their  wearied 
hands.  They  paused  from  mutual  consent  till  day 
returned,  without  any  signal  from  their  officers*^. 
Francis  could  hardly  obtain  a  little  clear  water  for 
his  refreshment,  as  every  stream  was  polluted  with 
human  gore.  He  found  no  other  bed  than  a  gun 
carriage,  and  taking  off  only  his  helmet,  lay  on  it 
in  the  open  air  in  his  harness,  to  obtain  a  brief 
repose**.  Altho  the  horrors  around  him  were  en- 
tirely of  his  own  production,  from  no  necessity  and 
for  no  justifiable  cause ;  and  altho  he  knew  diey 
would  be  renewed  in  their  fiercest  shape  on  the 
morrow,  to  the  misery  of  thousands,  and  with  the 
yet  itodecided  chance  of  his  own  destruction ;  yet  he 
slept  so  soundly  on  his  wopdeni  couch,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  wake  him  when  the  hour  fbr  the  re- 
sumed battle  drew  near*^.  This  may  have  been 
heroism,  but  it  was  also  moral  insensibiKty.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  producing  evil,  with  the  delusion  )iot  to 
think  it  such.  Fatigue  was  oppressing  otb^s,  but 
iie  was  the  cause  of  the  universal  suffdriikg*-^of 
throwing  human  nature  into  its  most  malignant  state, 
that  he  might  add  Milan  to  a  kingdom  already  too 
extensive  for  its  own  tranquillity.     But  he  partook 

*^  Guicc.  86.  Francis  mentions,  that  bis  cavalry  remained  all  night 
*  le  cut  sur  la  selle,  la  lance  au  point,  I'arraet  a  la  tite  et  nos  lasquenets 
en  ordi«  pour  comba^e/  that  they  mighi  Dot  be  surprised  ag^. 
p.  446. 

**  Mem.  Tremouille,  204.  Du.  Bellay,  58.  The  letter  of  Francis 
states,  that  of  the  Swiss  there  were  8,000,  who  attacked  in  three  divi- 
sions, and  that  it  was  midnight  before  the  moon  disappeared.  ' 

*  St.  Gelais'  contemporary  account  is,  *  About  an  hour  before  day 
the  nuister  of  the  artillery  called  up  Bois-ren€,  a  gentleman  of  the 
household,  and  said,  '  It  is  time  the  king  should  be  Itirring,  fbr  the  dawn 
is  fast  approaching.'  Boss^ren^  went  wnd  waked  his  master;  he  rose 
immediateLy,  put  on  his  hehnet,  mounted  bis  horse,  and  went  to  inspect 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  battle.'  Hist.  Francis,  added  to  Lom  XII. 
p.  4^6. 
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BOOK  largely  of  the  prepossession  which  has  been  so 
^  ^  f  fatal  to  mankind,  and  is  yet  so  cherished ;  that  am- 
bition is  virtue,  and  fame  a  human  paradise ;  and  that 
warlike  renown  was  a  princely  distinction.  He  lived 
to  feel  most  exquisitely  the  folly  of  these  dreams 
of  perverted  fancy,  and  the  misery  of  seeking  to 
V    realize  them. 

The  hour  before  day-break  was  employed  by  the 
king  in  consulting  with  his  officers,  and  surveying 
the  position  of  his  enemies.     He  saw  the  bulk  of 
their  force  warming  themselves  round  a  vast  fire; 
and  carefully  remarking  the  avenues  by  which  they 
must  again  advance  upon  him,  he  planted  his  artillery 
at  every  spot  of  approach'^.    The  French  had  taken 
no  refreshment,  for  they  had  none ;  but  the  cardinal 
of  Sion  was  active  in  sending  out  from  Milan,  what- 
ever was  necessary  to   recruit  the  Swiss  ^'.     This 
interval  of  conflict  was  not  spent  by  them  so  pro- 
fitably as  by   Francis.     They  yet  despised  their 
opponents  too  heartily  to  doubt  a  triumphant  victory, 
and  expected  to  force  it  by  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  their  attacks.     But  Francis  and  Bourbon  had 
made  the  wisest  dispositions  to  receive  them;  and 
altho  as  soon  as  the  light  permitted,  the  combined 
force  of  the  Italians  and  Switzers,  in  number  thirty- 
five  thousand,  assailed  the  camp  in  various  points, 
more  furiously  and  desperately  than  before'*;  yet 
they  found  themselves  battered  both  in  front  and 
on  their  flanks,  with  the  French  artillery  and  cross- 


'     «»  St.  Gelais.  p.  426.  *'  Guicciard.  L.  la.  p.  85. 

"  Bellay  remarks,  *  I  saw  one  of  the  priocipal  battalions  of  our  lans- 
queneu  give  way  above  100  paces.  One  Swiss  passed  all  our  array, 
and  put  bis  band  on  the  king's  artillery.'  p.  5B. 
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bows,   and  with   repeated  charges  of  the  horse".    C"^^^- 
Rage  at  these  obstructions,  made  their  efforts  but  ^ 
more  desperate,  and  the  conflict  more  destructive. 
At  one  time  they  got  possession  of  the  French  guns^ 
and  to  shake  the  French  order,  they  sent  a  division 
to  attack  its  baggage  and  rear  '^.     A  multiplication 
of  confusion  and  slaughter  mad€  the  scene  more 
dismal,  without  either  receding ;  when  Alviano,  who 
had  been  *  marching   all   night  with   the  Venetian 
cavalry,  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  French  were 
in  the  greatest  difficulties  and  most  imminent  danger, 
and  charged  suddenly  upon  the  backs  of  the  Swiss 
battalions  *'.    For  eight  hours  their  artillery  had  been 
active  in  destruction,  as  well  as  the  French  cannon, 
but  their  leaders  now  perceived  that  the  victory  was 
unattainable,  and  while  their  desperate  firmness  yet 
kept  them  from  confusion,  sounded  the  trumpets  for 
retreat.     Murmuring,  they  obeyed  :  took  upon  their 
shoulders  such  portable  artillery  as  they  had  brought 
with  them,  and  forming  themselves  into  steady  ranks, 
the  surviving  companies  withdrew,  in  their  accus- 
tomed ord^r  and  surly  fortitude,  to  Milan  **.     The. 
combat  had  been  so  determined,  that  an  experienced 
French   commander  said   it  had  been  fought  by 
giants  rather  than  men,  and  that  the  eighteen  battles 
in  which  he  had  before  been  engaged,  were  com- 
paratively those  of  children  *^.     The  superiority  of 
the  French  engineers,  and  the  arrival  of  Alviano 
at  the  most  critical    emergency   of  the   struggle, 
gave  the  triumph  to  the  French  king.      He  had 
b^en  often  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  frequently 
"  'f       ■   • 

*»  Guicc.  L.  412.  p.  86;  ^  Bellay,  59. 

**  Guicc.  ib.  Bellay,  59-61.  *•  Guicc.  ib.        "  Guicc.  p.  87. 
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BOOK  separated  from  his  people.  It  was  generally  felt 
s^;_^  that  the  persevering  valor  of  the  French  gendarmerie 
had  saved  their  army ;  and  their  sovereign  admitted 
that  they  had  now  removed  from  their  name  the 
3arcasm  which  had  branded  it  '^  The  French  loss 
was  great  ^^;  but  of  the  vanquished^  one^thi)rd  of 
their  number  perished  in  and  about  the  camp^. 
Francis,  satisfied  with  the  hard-earned  triumph  and 
escape^  attempted  no  pursuit :  the  skill  of  adequately 
profiting  from  a  victory  is  a  rarer  talent  than  that  of 
gaining  it^\  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the 
delay  was  no  injury :  the  Swiss,  fighting  for  money, 
having  failed?  had  no  appetite  for  blows  without 
profit  Leo  was  not  a  warrior,  like  his  predecessor 
Julius;  the  ever-doubting  and  easily  intimidated 
Maximilian^  fi>ri>ore  all  competition;  and   Francis 

'  ■ '    ■  ■  ■  ■  .      .  1 1 . 1  ■  -y  ■    .11, 

^  Francis  writes  to  his  mother :  '  It  must  no  loDger  be  said,  that  Um 
gendarmes  are  hares  in  armor ;  for  it  was  they  who  did  the  chief  execu- 
tion. A  fiercer  battle  hat  ^ot  been  seen  for  these  a,aoo  years.  It  lasted 
from  three  in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday  till  two  o'clock  to-day,  without 
knowing  which  would  win 'or  lose,  lliere  have  been  thirty  charges 
made.'  He  praises  highly  the  service  of  his  artillery.  He  had  been 
twenty-eight  hours  armed  on  horseback,  without  eating  or  drinking. 

44M-    . 

^  The  Coropte  de  Guise  would  have  been  killed,  if  his  esquire,  sectng 
the  |itke  and  halberd  pointed  for  his  destruction,  had  not  rushed  in,  and 
by  receiving  their  fy^Uii  blows,  saved  bis  master.  Bellay,  p.  59.  Tre- 
mouille's  son,  the  prince  de  Valmont,  perished.  *  The  rather  heard, 
and  coverod  his  face ;  but  the  eyes,  which  obey  the  heart  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  could  not  conceal  his  agitation.'  Mem.  207. 
These  memoirs  were  first  published  in  1525,  the  year  that  Tremouille 
died. 

^  Guicc.  ib.  Bellay,  ib:  Louise's  note  of  this  battle  is:  <  13  Sept. 
1515,  my  son  defeated  the  Swiss  near  Milan.  I  went  to  Amboise  to 
go  on  foot  to  our  Lady  de  Fontaines,  to  recommend  to  her  what  I  love 
more  than  myself,  and  that  is,  my  glorious  son,  and  triumphant  Cmtar, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Helvetians.'  p.  421. 

^'  It  is  the  Mem.  Bavard,  whicn  makes  the  remark,  '  Francis  did  tiot 
pursue  them ;  if  he  had,  not  one  would  have  escaped.'  p.  382.  Guio- 
<:iardim  mendons  that  of  the  French,  neither  horsemen  nor  footmen 
ventured  to  follow  them.  p.  489.  Branlome  remarks^  that  the  due  de 
Bourbon  ia  this  battle,  '  it  divinement  bien.'    Disc.  20.  p.  244. 
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found,  when  he  least  expected  it,  that  the  contested    chap. 

country  was  quietly  abandoned  to  his  wishes.     The  ^ X^l— / 

battle  had  another  result  from  which  many  conde* 
<}uences  flowed.  It  removed  the  impression  of  the 
^superiority  of  the  Swiss  infsmtry,  and,  by  diminishing 
the  value  of  their  services,  lessened  the  market  for 
their  blood,  and  led  other  nations  to  cr^te  and  to 
rdy  upon  a  soldiery  of  their  own**, 

The'surrender  of  Milan,  and  tjie  cenunand  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  followed  this  great  success.  The 
pope  had  no  choice  but  that  of  tempoiiary  sub- 
mission *^  He  met  Francis  at  Bologna,  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  humiliation^*,  and  forced  to 
sacrifice  his  brother,  whom  he  had  aimed  to  exalt 
into  an  Italian  potentate,  Leo  consented  reluctantly 
to  resign  Parma  and  Placentia  to  the  French. king; 
and  Modena  and  Reggio  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
whom  he  hated  and  wished  to  despoil ;  gave  Francis 
hopes  of  Naples,  on  Ferdinand's  death,  aiid  joined 
in  a  solicitation  to  the  emperor  to  concede  Brescia 

^  Louis  XI.  had  begun  the  custom  of  employiDg  the  Swiss  by  en- 
caging 6,000  in  bis  service.  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  hired  much 
laiger  numbers.  The  national  French  infantry  were  first  formed  into 
an  effective  force  under  Francis  I. 

•*  Du  Bellay,  66.  Guicc.  L.  13.  p.  99,  100.  Francis  having  in  vain 
interceded  for  its  duke,  promised  Leo  to  assbt  him  in  taking  Urbino.'  ib. 
He  also  gained  from  the  pope  a  concordat,  allowing  him  the  nomination 
to  the  prelacies  of  his  kingdom  ;  the  persons  were  to  be  presented  to 
the  pope,  but  he  was  to  approve  of  them.    Do  Thou,  v.  1.  p.  21. 

^  Fleuranges,  who  accompanied  Francis,  mentions  that  the  pope  sent 
forward  above  thirty  cardinals  to  greet  him  with  all  possible  honors. 
The  king  entered  Bologna  with  1,200  men  at  arms,  and  6,000  lansquenets 
for  his  gdard*  The  pope  received  him  on  bis  seat ;  but  instead  of  suffering 
Francis  to  kiss  his  reet  as  usual,  rose  and  embraced  him.  He  adds : 
*  The  pope,  Leo  X,  had  the  mien  of  being  a  very  honest,  worthy  man. 
He  was  very  fearful,  did  not  see  clearly  and  was  fond  of  music.  ^  He 
sai^  mass  next  day  in  great  pomp  and  triumph,  all  the  French  princes 
assisting  him.  He  gave  the  king  a  beautiful  true  cross  a  foot  Jone,  to 
be  carried  in  procession  on  the  anniversary  of  the  late  battle,  fliey 
took  their  meals  mostly  together;  were  often  closeted;  and  after  eight 
days,  parted  with  mutual  promises  of  peace  and  friendship.  Mem.  Fleur. 
p.  214-6. 
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BOOK    and  Verona  to  the  Venetians.   The  king  having  also 

^ \l I  covenanted  for  some  compensations  to  Sforza,  from 

whom  he  had  wrested  the  Milanese*',  returned  in 
triumph  to  meet  his  happy  mother,  at  Lyons,  and  to 
receive  the  transported  congratulations  of  his  sub- 
jects, for  a  victory  by  which  every  Frenchman  felt 
himself  personally  exdted.  The  additional  success 
was  to  buy  oflF  the  Switzers  from  his  adversaries,  and 
to  take  his  pay  and  employment**.  It  is  one  of  the 
disagreeable  pictures  of  human  nature,  that  this 
nation,  from  the  most  sordid  principles,  were  accus- 
tomed at  this  period  to  let  themselves  out  by 
thousands,  like  the  common  bravoes  of  Europe,  to 
kill  and  be  killed  for  any  power  that  had  money  to 
hire  their  arms  and  lives.  But  their  cantons  were 
then  the  general  market  for  this  legitimated  species 
of  cool  and  deliberate  human  slaughter — at  times 
the  pope ;  at  times  the  emperor ;  the  French,  the 
Spaniards,  or  some  Italian  prince,  engaged  them : 
no  other  object  was  professed  or  pretended  to  but 
money  and  plunder;  and  by  their  habit  of  with- 
drawing whenever  their  pay  was  not  regularly  sup- 
plied, they  occasioned  the  proverb,  *  point  d'argent, 
point  de  Suisse*^.' 

*  Francis  was  to  obtain  for  him  a  cardinaFs  hat,  and  benefices  of  the 
annual  value  of  30,000  crowns,  and  to  give  him  80,000  immediately. 
M.  Lambert  publbhed  this  treaty,  dated  14th  October  1515,  at  the  end 
of  his  Du  Beliay. 

*  Guicc.  L.  la.  p.  505. 

^  A  gross  instance  of  this  preceded  the  battle  of  Marignan.  They 
became  tumultuous  at  Novarra,  because  Ferdinand's  stipulated  sum  had 
not  arrived ;  seized,  what  the  papal  officers  had,  and  set  off  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  which  some  greatly  desired,  having  been  three 
months  in  Italy,  und  being  laden  with  money  and  booty,  which  they 
wished  to  convey  home.  The  arrival  of  the  Spanish  coin  stopped  chem 
awhile,  but  they  soon  made  a  pecuniary  treaty  with  Francis,  which  was 
only  broken  by  new  bodies  of  their  needy  conntrymen  arriving,  who 
would  not  be  bound  by  terms  of  whicli  they  were  not  to  share  the  profit ; 
yet  they  hesitated  so  much  again,  that  it  required  all  the  cardinal  de 
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Various  schemes  were  formed  to  deprive  Francis  of 
his  Italian  conquests  ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  interest 
Heniy,  as  the  most  formidable  prince  in  Europe, 
to  join  in  zealous  warfare  against  him.  To  eflFect 
this  object,  it  was  proposed  from  the  emperor  to  the 
English  ambassador  Pace,  that  Milan  should  be  con- 
ceded to  Henry,  to  be  united  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Pace  objected  to  the  project,  because  the  people 
were  attached  to  the  house  of  Sforza,  and  would  not 
be  satisfied  under  any  other  family;  because  the 
expense  of  keeping  it  would  exceed  its  advantages, 
and  it  would  answer  better  to  support  the  right  heir; 
and  because  the  word  of  Maximilian  was  not  to  be 
depended  upon**.  In  May  1516,  the  emperor  re- 
peated the  proposition  to  sir  Richard  Wingfield,  with 
the  additional  boon  of  procuring  Henry  to  be  adopted 
as  his  successor  to  the  empire,  if  he  would  but  land 
in  Flanders  with  an  army — pass  into  Germany — 
unite  with  the  imperial  forces  in  an  attack  on  Milan 
— then  invade  France — and  finally  accompany  Maxi- 
milian to  Rome,  to  be  declared  the  next  emperor*^. 
This  wild  plan,  so  easily  executed  by  words  and  on 
paper,  was  declined ;  but  Henry  directed  his  am- 
bassador to  declare  his  thankful  acceptance  of  the 
emperor's  proposed  adoption ^°.  Henry's  foreign  di- 
plomatist more  wisely  counselled  him  not*  to  involve 
himself  in  foreign  affairs  to  maintain  the  interests 

Sion*8  ek)quence  to  induce  them  to  go  and  fight  the  battle  of  Marigndn, 
which  they  did  at  last  like  faithful  aod  sturdy  bull-dogs.  See  Guicc. 
L.  12.  p.  71-80. 

"  Pace  wrote  these  particulars  to  Wolscy  from  Trent,  in  1516, 
Fiddes  states  from  his  letter  in  the  life  of  Wolsey.  p.  lao. . 
.  •  On  17th  May  1516,  Wingfield  stated  these  circumstances  in  his 
dispatch  to  the  king,  from  the  conversation  of  the  emperor,  who  also 
remarked,  with  more  justness,  <  Neither  the  Swiss,  nor  the  pope,  nor  the 
Venetians,  will  let  me  or  France  keep  Milan/    Fiddes,  ib.  122-5. 

^  Fiddes,  126. 
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of  Other  princes,  as  the  emperor  was  too  poor  to 
defend  himself,  and  Charles  was  as  poor  as  his  spe- 
culative grandfather^'. 

But  tho  Henry's  caution,  not  to  be  the  dupe  of 
Mctximilian,  kept  him  from  any  serious  measures  to 
gain  this  posthumous  dignity,  his  co-operation  was 
too  important  not  to  be  obtained ;  and  in  February, 
in  the  next  year,  the  imperial  diadem  was  offered 
to  him  again^*.  These  schemes  roused  Francis  to 
a  formidable  counteraction.  He  formed,  in  May, 
a  secret  Combination  with  Denmark  and  Scotland  to 
make  an  invasion  from  the  Baltic  on  England,  and 
another  from  Bretagne  on  Scotland,  in  support  of 
a  pretender,  while  the  duke  of  Bourbon  attacked 
Tournay.  This  alarming  project  was  communicated 
to  the  English  government  by  its  ambassador  in 
France^',  and  had  probably  no  small  share  in  with- 
holding Henry  from  any  foreign  warfare. 

This  pretender  was  a  son  of  Elizabeth,  a  sister 
of  'Edward  IV.  and  who  therefore  represented  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  York.  On  this  account  he 
was  familiarly  designated  "Blanche  Rose,"  because 
he  stood  to  the  public  eye  as  a  prince  of  the  white 

^  So  Dr.  Tunstail  wrote  to  WoUey.  Fiddes,  130. 

"  We  learn  this  feet  from  Dr.  Tunstairs  letter  to  Henry,  dated 
MechKn,  lath  Feb,  1517.  He  says  of  the  Cardinal  of  Sion,  *  he  shewed 
me  that  one  of  the  secret  matters  was,  that  the  emperor  inteiideth  to 
resign  the  empire  to  your  Grace,  and  to  obtain  your  election  by  his 
procurement  and  soliciting  of  tlie  electors  thereunto,  which  the  euipeixH* 
intended  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  your  honor  and  the  love  whidi 
be  beoreth  you.'  Tunstail  adds,  <  I  am  afraid  lest  the  said  offer  was 
only  made  to  get  thereby  some  money  of  your  grace/    l  Ellis,  135-8. 

^  Strype  has  f>nnted  sic  Richard  Jemegan*s  dispatch  of  31st  May 
1516,  detailing  this  plan,  wl^ich  he  had  juftt  discovered  through  a  spy 
at  the  French  court.  Eccl.  Mem.  v.  i.  part.  a.  p.  16-19.  *  That 
Hichard  de  la  Pole  should  take  shipping  in  Penmarfc,  and  the  duke  of 
Ulske,  the  king  of  Denmark's  uncle,  with  a  certain  number  of  lance 
knightsj  to  bind  in  some  part  of  England,  and  the  duke  of  Albany  shall 
take  shipping  in  Bretagne,  to  go  into  Scotland/  ib.  17. 
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rose  line;  hence  he  became  a  danger(yii9  centre  of  chap. 
union  to  the  factions,  interests,  passions,  and  specu-  > — ,— -^ 
lations,  which  had  been  formerly  attached  to  the 
house  of  York,  and  to  all  who,  from  a  dissatisfaction , 
with  Henry's  adherence  to  the  papal  hierarchy  and 
doctrines,  were  desirous  of  a  new  dynasty^*.  He 
made  known  his  agitating  pretensions  to  the  courts 
most  at  variance,  or  in  discussion  with  Henry,  and 
was  considered  by  them  as  an  instrument  that  might 
be  conveniently  used  to  enforce  against  the  English 
sovereign  the  demands  or  machinations  of  their 
politics.  When  France  was  in  amity  with  Englsmd, 
he  was  put  under  custody;  and  then  we  find 
James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  soliciting  his  release  ^K 
He  was  in  arms  with  the  French  troops  against 
Henry,  on  his  invasion  of  France  in  1513^*;  and  in 
1516  and  1517,  was  now  intended  to  be  set  up  as 
a   competitor  for  his  crown  ^^      The  projected  in* 

''*  A  brief  account  of  the  chief  facts  that  relate  to  him  will  be  elud- 
dating.  Edmood  earl  of  Suffolk  the  eldest  son  of  king  Edward's  sister, 
having  killed  an  inferior  in  his  passion,  fled  to  his  aunt  Margaret  in 
Flanders.  Pardoned  by  Henry  Vll.  he  returned;  but  involving  him- # 
self  in  debt,  he  again  retorted  to  her,  with  has  brother  Richard,  and  as 
she  had  stirred  up  so  many  conspiracies  against  the  house  of  Tudor, 
Henry  sent  a  knignt  to  watch  him ;  and  he  went  to  France  and  Ger- 
many to  get  aid  for  an  invasion.  Hall,  495,  6.  His  brother  Richard 
being  more  steady  and  accomplished  was  forgiven,  and  made  chamberiain 
to  prince  Arthur.  Pol.  Verg.^610.  When  the  archduke  Philip  visited 
England,  the  king  desired  him  to  give  up  Edmond  as  a  traitor.  Hall; 
501.  Philip  had  hint  a  prisoner  at  Namnr,  and  promised  to  surrender 
him  on  condition  that  nis  life  should  be  spared;  which  he  did,  and 
Suffolk  was  confined  by  Henry.  Gtiacc.  L.  7*  p*  114*  When  he  ceased 
to  alarm,  his  brother  Richard  adopted  his  disturbing  feelings  and  wild 
ambition,  and  returning  into  France,  became  a  ndlying  pomt  for  dis* 
content  and  rebellion  against  Henry. 

^^  On  aoth  July  1512,  lord  Dacre  wrote  to  Henry,  that  James  had 
desired  the  French  king  to  set  Pole  at  liberty.  MSS.  UaUg,  B.  6.  p.  33. 

^  Hall,  541. 

'^  Francis  said  to  him,  on  returning  from  Italy,  '  Because  I  know 
your  title  to  be  good  to  the  x:rown  of  £)gland,  I  shall  shortly  endeavor 
to  make  such  peace  with  the  emperor,  that  I  may  be  able  to  assist 
Von  with  both  men  and  money  towards  obtaining  your  right.'  Fiddes' 
Wols.  p.  163. 
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vasion  did  not  take  place,  but  the  plots  in  his  favor 
were  continued,  so  much  to  Henry's  alarm,  thait 
when  the  French  government  refused  to  give  him 
up,  the  king  sent  special  instructions  to  his  ambas- 
sador in  France  to  have  him  seized^',  who  took  some 
measures  for  that  purpose^',  which  Henry  seems  not 
to  have  sanctioned '•.  In  1523  we  shall  find  him 
used  again  to  shake  England  with  a  rebellion ;  and 
he  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  frequent  jealousy 
and  real  danger  to  England,  till  he  perished  by  the 
side  of  Francis,  in  the  battle  of  Pavia. 

Italy  was  subsiding  into  a  general  pacification, 
when  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  in 
January  1517,  who  had  retained  Naples,  inspired 
Francis  with  the  ambition  to  add  that  kingdom  to 
his  other  conquests  *\  This  scheme  generated  new 
agitations.  Maximilian  roused  himself  out  of  his 
usual  tardiness  to  make  an  exertion  to  dispossess 
him  of  the  Milanese.  He  descended  from  the 
German  Alps  with  sixteen  thousand  Germans  and 
fourteen  thousand  Swiss,  and  by  a  speedy  advance, 
might  have  driven  the  French  into  their  own  country. 

^  The  draft  of  these  is  in  MSS.CaL  D.7.— «  Calling  to  our  remem- 
brence,  that  when  of  late  ye  demanded  our  traitor  there,  naming  himself 
Blanche  Rose,  it  was  answered  by  the  French  king  and  his  councii,  that 
he  was  a  Frenchman  bom ;  there  is  good  proof  timt  the  said  traitor  is 
our  subject,  though  he  were  born  in  ^tmce,  his  father  being  an  English- 
man, as  they  have  granted  and  confessed  that  he  is.*  p.  71.  Tuis  is 
amid  the  letters  of  1518,  but  I  would  date  it  and  the  following  in  the 
preceding  year. 

"  On  1 6th  November,  the  earl  of  Worcester  describes  to  Wolsey 
what  a  person  he  had  employed  had  planned,  adding,  *  If  this  man  do 
it  not,  I  Know  not  here  of  none  other  that  will  take  it  upon  him.'  MSS. 
Cal.  D.  7.  p.  33- 

*  On  9th  December  he  wrote  again :  *  I  sent  you,  on  25th  Novenaher, 
what  and  bow  it  may  be  done,  and  otherwise  I  cannot  see  it  will  be 
done,  and  as  yet  I  have  had  no  answer  of  you  what  the  king's  pleasure 
is/  lb.  MS.  p.  47. 

*'  Guicc.  L.  12.  506.  The  chief  military  author  of  Ferdinand's  great- 
nets,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  died  shortly  after  him. 
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As  he  advanced  from  the  Trent  to  the  Adda^ 
Bourbon,  inferior  in  numerical  strength,  retired  with 
the  French.  The  emperor  sought  immediate  battle, 
and  made  three  bridges  to  pass  the  river  and  attack 
them.  At  one  moment  they  resolved  to  confront 
him  in  the  field ;  but  not  receiving  a  reinforcement 
they  expected,  and  hoping  to  neutralize  his  Swiss 
by  a  treacherous  negociation^  they  withdrew  to 
Milan,  and  in  a  single  night,  working  steadily  with 
five  thousand  men,  they  made  it  defensible.  The 
emperor  followed,  with  the  phlegmatic  slowness  of 
his  temper,  which  gave  time  for  fourteen  thousand 
Swiss  to  join  his  opponents;  but,  in  contempt  of  all 
principle,  having  received  thirty  florins  of  gold  each 
man  for  their  timely  succor,  within  eight  days  half 
of  them  marched  off  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with^ 
the  emperor.  Maximilian  at  last  reached  Milan, 
expecting  that  the  presence  of  his  superior  force 
would  have  occasioned  its  immediate  evacuation.' 
The  determined  countenance  of  a  brave,  tho  unequal 
resistance,  which  Bourbon  exhibited,  alarmed  him. 
His  mistrusting  mind  could  only  account  for  it  by 
a  suspicion  of  some  secret  perfidy,  which  the  conduct 
of  the  Swiss  in  joining  him  fomented.  He  assumed 
that  they  had  a  secret  intelligence  with  their  country- 
men in  the  city,  to  ruin  him.  He  fired  off  two 
cannon  at  the  wall ;  and  tho  a  resolute  attack  would 
have  captured  the  place,  he  suddenly  proclaimed 
a  retreat,  and  in  the  night  set  off,  with  two  hundred 
horse  for  Germany,  leaving  his  army  to  shift  for 
itself**.     This   strange  desertion  immediately  dis* 

•»  Mem.  Fleur.  231-4.    Pu  Bellay,  69-72.    Guicc.  L.  13.  p.  507-9.  * 
On  37  May,  Wolsey  wrote  to  Pace,  *  that  tlie  inaction  and  retreat  of 
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solved  it.  The  Swiss  countermarched  to  their  own 
mountains ;  and  Bourbon  thus  unexpectedly  made  the 
master  of  Italy,  disbanding  most  of  his  forces,  left 
what  he  retained  under  the  command  of  Lautrec, 
and  carried  to  France  the  news  of  his  intellectual 
triumph  '*. 

Leo's  heart  was  fixed  upon  acquiring  Urbino ;  and 
to  raise  that  money,  which  then  bought  the  soldier- 
adventurers  of  the  day,  who  only  waited  to  be  hired, 
and  of  whom  there  was  always  plenty  if  they  could 
be  paid  for :  the  pope  not  only  called  upon  Henry 
for  succors  against  what  he  termed  the  enemies  of 
the  church  "^  but  also  sent  his  briefs  to  the  bishops 
in  England,  commanding  them  in  language  of  im- 
portunity rising  into  menace,  to  levy  an  entire  tenth 
on  their  clergy,  to  aid  him  against  Urbino'*.  Thus 
supplied,  he  recruited  his  army,  attacked  and  took 
this  coveted  city ;  but  afterwards  the  ineffectual  war 
began  to  languish,  and  peace  seemed  dawning  upon 
the  continent     The  dangers  that  were  advancing, 

the  emperor,  had  frustrated  the  whole  intended  design/  Fiddet,  p.  125. 
He  Quotes  Pace's  letters,  from  a  private  library,  Masters'  coUectiun, 
whicn  I  have  not  seen. 

^  Pace  assured  his  court  that  the  emperor's  negligence  had  lost  him 
the  victory,  but  *  he  promises  to  set  forward  again  to  Italy.  I  believe 
his  words  nO  further  than  his  deeds  confirm  them.'  Fiddes,  ia6.  What 
a  character  for  the  first  throne  in  Europe  1  Pace  complains  that  Henry's 
money  to  the  emperor  was  ill  spent.  Some  of  the  loans  to  him  are 
noticed  in  the,dispatches,  in  Oalba,  B.  5.  In  p.  245,  are  his  receipts  for 
10,000  and  6^900  florins,  and  orders,  25  May  1^17,  on  a  person  at 
Antwerp  to  pny  them. 

•*  Th»  letter  to  Henry,  dated  20  June  1517,  is  in  Rymer,.  592. 

^  This  ui^gent  mandate  of  24  August  1517,  is  sufficiently  fierce.  It 
orders  them  *  without  any  exception  or  excuse,  *  cogere  et  compellere,' 
the  parent.'  It  says  that  if  they  do  not  succeed,  '  we  shall  be  forced 
to  Mlieve  that  this  will  happen  from  your  fault  and  negligence,  and 
shall  know  that  your  fraternity  is  wanting  to  the  duty  which  oelongs  to 
n  good  and  devout  bishop  of  the  apogtolic  «ee,  not  without  the  great  dis- 
plfasure  of  our  mind.'    Rymer,  v.  13.  p.  596. 
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VI. 


from  the  Turkish  power  attempting  to  absorb  Hun-  ^^^p. 
gary,  and  threatening  all  Europe  from  its  successes, 
contributed  to  promote  the  reconciliation  of  the 
bickering  governments.  The  pope  and  cardinals 
called  upon  the  great  sovereigns  to  unite  in  a  cru* 
sade  ^.  Woldey  projected  with  Henry  ;  proposed  to 
the  pope,  and  made  many  efforts  to  form  an  uni- 
versal league  of  the  European  princes'^;  and  Francis 
professed  his  willingness  to  engage  earnestly,  but 
not  singly ,^  in  it'^.  A  general  combination  might 
have  been  made  against  the  crescent,  if  its  sceptre 
had  not  suddenly  descended  to  one  who  preferred 
his  haram  to  a  camp.  This  welcome  enervation  of 
a  much  dreaded  power,  allayed  the  sLlartns  it  had 
excited  •'.  Another  ev^nt  then  occurred  to  arrest 
the  arm  of  hostility,  and  to  give  a  new  direction 
to  the  competition  of  the  European  princes — ^the 
death  of  Maximilian,  unexpectedly,  on  12th  January 
1519^.  His  character  was  not  only  obscure,  but 
tometimes   inexplicable;    he  was   even   a  literary 


*"  Leo's  commission  for  this  pArpose,  and  the  letter  of  the  college  of 
Cardinals  upon  it,  are  in  Rymery  v.  13.  p.  578-605. 

•^  We  learn  this  fh)m  the  letters  of  Cardinal  de  Medici,  afterwards 
pope  Clement  VII.  On  14  August  1518,  he  mentions,  Uhe  sketch  of 
articles  for  an  universal  league,  which  the  prelate  of  York  had  sent  to 
the  Pope,  and  the  corrections  which  his  holiness  had  made  in  it/  Lett, 
de  Principe,  p.  14.  He  calls  it  the  new  parentado  of  England,  and 
states  the  design  to  have  come  from  the  English  government,  p.  15. 
It  was  to  unite  the  pope,  emperor,  kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  England. 
and  others,  for  five  years.  He  adds,  that  the  pope  had  written  to  all 
the  legates,  to  solicit  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  prince^  to  make  fit  pre  < 
parations,  if  not  for  offensive  at  least  for  defensive  operations,  ib. 

**  He  offered  to  go  with  40,000  foot,  3,000  men  at  arms,  and  6,x>0O' 
Kght  infantry.    Mem.  Fr.  v.  17.    Obs.  p.  458^ 

*  *  Selim  dying,,  and  his  successor  Soliman  II.  being  peacefully  dis- 
posed, the  alarm  and  project  terminated.'    De  Thou,  v.  1.  p.  95; 

^  Margaret  of  Flanders,  on  7^  January  151-9,  apprized  the  Engtish' 
court  of  his  death   by  the  letter  in  MS.  Galba^  B.  5.  p.  338. 
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man^,  and  yet  had  once  a  strange  desirie  to  be  made 
a  pope'*.  A  vacancy  being  thus  created  in  what 
was  then  the  grandest  dignity  of  the  civilized  world, 
a  new  drama  suddenly  opened  upon  it,  full  of  the 
most  important  incidents,  and  varied  by  some  agi- 
tating catastrophes,  which  gave  new  features  and 
energies  to  our  social  mind,  and  a  new  character  to 
the  governments,  hierarchies,  systems,  controversies, 
knowlege  and  reason  of  the  world. 

''  Lord  Herbert  remarks,  *  He  soraetimes  got  more  by  a.  bad  peace 
than  a  just  war.  His  spare  time  he  employed  in  poetry;  and  wrote  th« 
history  of  his  life  in  Dutch  verse.*  p.  93. 

"  This  extraordinary  circumstance  he  thus  expresses  in  a  letter  to 
his  daughter  Margaret,  who  was  then  governing  Flanders : 

'  Very  dear  ana  much  beloved  daughter !  I  received  the  advice  which 
you  sent  me  by  Guillain  Pingun,  our  garde-robbe  ayees,  of  which  we 
shall  think  of  again.  We  find  no  good  reason  why  we  might  not  freely 
marry,  but  we  have  settled  our  deliberation,  and  will  de  jamab  plus 
hanter  femme  nue.  We  shall  send  to 'morrow  M.  deOuerec  the  bishop, 
to  Rome  to  the  pope,  to  find  some  way  by  which  we,  can  agree  with 
him  to  take  us  for  a  coadjutor,  that  nder  his  death  we  may  be  certain  of 
having  the  papac},  and  becoming  a  priest,  and  afterwards  a  saint.  Then 
after  my  death,  it  will  become  a  matter  of  necessity  that  you  must  adore 
me^  I  am  beginning  to  treat  with  the  cardinals,  and  therefore  3  or 
300,000  ducats  will  be  of  ereat  service,  in  addition  to  the  partiality 
they  already  have  for  me.  I  beg  you  will  keep  this  matter  a  secret, 
tho  in  a  few  days  I  fear  that  all  the  world  must  know  it,  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  manage  so  great  an  afiair  secretly,  for  which  one  must  have 
so  many  persons  and  so  much  money  to  assist.  From  the  hand  of  your 
good  father  Maximilanus,  future  pope,  iBth  September.'  I  quote  it  nrom 
the  Observations  to  M.  Bellay's  Memoirs,  v.  17.  p.  459.  What  com- 
missioners or  jury  would  not  think  such  a  letter  pretty  strong  evidence 
of  incipient,  if  not  of  decided  lunacy  ? 

But  notwithstanding  the  singularities  which  have  been  noticed, 
Maximilian  was  on  the  whole  such  an  emperor  as  to  rank  ratlier  high,  ^ 
and  not  undeservedly,  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  Zopf  re- 
marks of  him,  '  He  was  a  great  protector  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
^vemed  for  twenty-five  years  with  much  glory.  He  succeeded  in  1495, 
in  establishing  in  Germany  *  the  public  peace,'  by  the  abolition  of 
private  wars.  He  formed  at  Spires  an  imperial  chamber  to  determine 
the  differences  that  should  arise  between  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
He  divided  this  from  its  former  four  circles,  at  first  into  six  and  then  into 
ten  circles.  He  established  sumptuary  laws.  He  strove  in  vain  to  re- 
duce the  Swiss  to  her  power,  and  was  obliged  by  the  peace  of  Basle, 
>■>  1499*  to  allow  the  Thirteen  Cantons  to  consolidate  their  confederation.^ 
Freot  d*Histoire,  v.  a.  p.  600,  His  contests  with  the  Swiss  account  (or 
hit  jealousy  of  their  conduct  in  his  Italian  campaigns. 
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VII. 


CHAP.   VII. 

THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  CONDUCT,  AND  CHARACTER  OP 
CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

As  the  bodily  elements,  and  the  inferior  spirit  of  ^J^,^^- 
man  are  alike  in  every  age  and  climate,  we  might, 
from  theory  have  expected  that  both  himself  and 
the  current  of  his  social  life  would,  like  the  different 
classes  of  animals  in  the  world  which  he  inhabits, 
have  always  been  uniform  and  undeviating:  and 
yet  our  experience  is,  that  the  human  character, 
and  the  scenes  and  dramas  of  both  its  public  and 
private  life,  exhibit  every  where  both  national  and 
individual  contrast,  diversity,  and  anomalous  ec- 
centricity. One  cause  of  the  difference  may  be, 
that  while  the  movements  of  material  things  are 
forcibly  regulated  by  appointed  laws  which  never 
alter,  no  adamantine  fetters  of  an  inexorable  necessity 
coerce  the  human  spirit;  but  free  in  its  essential 
nature,  tenacious  of  its  freedom,  and  ever  wishin|^ 
and  seeking  to  exercise  this  blessing,  it  tends  to 
spring  from  all  bondage  and  servile  imitation,  and 
to  choose  its  own  paths,  indulge  its  own  caprices, 
and  make  a  distinct  individuality  for  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  others,  incalculable  by  them,  and  almost 
always  diverging  into  a  specific  variety.  Some 
exercise  this  common  power  of  free  will  with  more 
energy  than  others ;  and  hence  new  characters,  dis- 
similar in  several  marking  and  influencing  points 
from  those  which  have   preceded,  are  continually 
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BOOK  emerging  from  the  more  tranquil  diversities  and 
^  ^  V  calmer  level  of  ordinary  life  ;  and  many  of  these,  in, 
their  singularity,  take  the  path  of  an  ambition  to 
acquire  a  command  in  its  a6fairs,  and  an  actual . 
government  of  its  polity  and  population.  In  every 
age,  men  of  this  description  rise  up,  and  step  for- 
ward beyond  their  fellows,  aspiring  to  do  and  to  be 
more  than  they  behold,  and  continually  preventing 
life  from  becoming  that  placid  lake  or  smoothly 
gliding  river  which  knows  no  change,  disf^ays  no 
commotion,  attempts  no  improvement,  and  produces 
no  evils  ^ 

Several  char^u^ters  of  this  sort  have  passed  before 
the  reader's  eye  in  the  preceding  pages.  Henry  was 
himself  entitled  to  be  classed  among  their  number  : 
but  he,  like  Francis  and  Charles,  was  placed  by 
nature  in  that  social  prominence  from  which  they 
affected  the  destinies  of  their  humbler  contempo- 
raries. They  did  not,  like  the  individual  we  are 
about  to  notice,  spontaneously  stride  out  of  their 
^condition,  adventurously  and  resolutely,  to  Ae  dis- 
tinctions they  possessed.  They  did  not  push  them- 
Belves  forward  to  seize  the  helm  of  human  life  without 
any  natal  pretensions  to  become  its  governor,  except 
an  aspiring,  intrepid,  arrogant,  insatiable,  energetic 
and  ostentatious  spirit,  which,  flattering  itself  into 
a  persuasion    of  its  own  internal  superiority,    at- 

'  The  benefits,  as  well  as  the  mischief  from  these  characters,  have 
been  observed  from  all  antiquity.  It  was  remarked  bj  Plato,  and  is 
thus  cited  from  him  by  our  Roger  Ascham,  in  this  reign,  as  tnie  :  '  ITiere 
is  Botfaine  better  in  any  commonwealth  than  that  there  should  be  always 
one  or  other  excellent  passing  man,  whose  U^  and  virtue  should  pluck 
forward  the  wit,  diligence,  labor,  and  hope  of  all  other:  that  following 
his  footsteps  they  might  com^  to  the  same  end,  whereunto  labor,  leam- 
"Jf  j^nd  virtue  had  conveyed  him  before.*  Toxoph.  p.  24.    Strype's 
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tempted  to  bend  all  others  to  its  dominion ;  and 
whichy  in  an  age  of  great  pridei  wariike  bustle,  and 
jealous  competition,  tbo  but  a  scholar  and  a  church- 
man, succeeded  in  attaining  all  the  power  and 
pre-eminence  which  it  so  aspiringly,  and,  but  for 
the  success,  would  have  been  thought,  so  absurdly 
to  have  coveted.  Such  a  character  was  Thomas 
WoLS£Y  ^,  who  stands  alone  in  die  annals  of  Europe 
for  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  power  and  in* 
fluence  which  he  possessed  and  exercised  over  its 
sovereigns  and  its  a£Gurs ;  for  the  original  improba^- 
bility  of  attaining  sudi  an  imperial  station ;  for  the 
strength,  asc^otdancy  and  great  activity  of  his  mind  { 
for  the  minuteness  as  well  as  extent  of  its  unwearied 
power  of  attention;  for  the  gorgeous  pride  with 
which  he  enjoyed  a  prosperity  almost  unexampled  ; 
for  the  signal  downfal  to  which  he  was  precipitated ; 
for  the  momentous  consequences  that  resulted  from 
bis  policy,  which  tbo  often  honorable  was  too  often 
dishonest;  and  for  his  multifarious,  complicated,  and 
very  variously  complexioned  and  self-entangling 
machinations. 

Son  of  a  butcher,  as  it  was  reported  and  believed 
while  he  lived  ^  tho  some  of  his  later  admirers  wish 

•  I] is  father,  Robert,  in  his  will  spells  his  name  Wulcy,  and  so  he 
himself  signed  it  in  his  two  letters  to  Fox,  printed  by  Fiddes  in  his  App. 
p.  9-11.  Fiddes,  in  copying  this  will,  and  Rymer,  in  two  documents, 
la.  p.  1B3,  and  13.  p.  219,  print  it  Wuley.  Thb  is  an  obvious  mis- 
reading of  the  c.  Mr.  Singer,  in  his  recent  edition  of  Cavendish's  Life 
of  the  cardinal,  which  is  the  one  I  quote  from,  properly  inserts  Wulcy. 
His  parents  are  mentioned  as  Robert  and  Joan  m  the  pope's  bull  of 
indulgence.  Rvmer,   14.  p.  354. 

*  $»elton  alludts  to  him  as  the  butcher's  dog,  in  his  satiric  poem. 
1  Chalmer^s  poets,  p.  273.  So  Hall  describes  the  populace  to  have  styled 
him.  p.  704.  Luther,  in  his  Colloquia,  calls  him  butcher's  son.  Poly- 
dore  Vei^l  describes  his  father  as  an  honest  man,  but  a  butcher,  p.  633. 
Hence  bishop  Godwin  styles  his  father  *  Laoio  pauperculo.' 
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to  doubt  a  circumstance  which  they  unreasonably 
consider  to  be  a  personal  degradation :  and  of 
a  poor  man,  as  his  gentleman  usher  and  earliest 
biographer,  perhaps  with  an  intentional  obscurity, 
inore  generally  states  *,  he  was  sent  very  early  to 
Oxford  by  his  father  or  assisting  friends '.  The 
tuition  of  the  day  was  rather  scholastic  disputation 
Jhan  religious  knowlege  or  the  learned  languages ; 
because  piety  and  the  classics  were  found  to  be 
creative  of  a  spirit  too  judicious,  and  too  honest  to 
nphold  the  existing  superstitions^.  This  direction  of 
study  favored  his  acquisition  of  an  acute  and  active 
jnind,  but  implanted  no  moral  or  nobler  principles. 

*  •  An  honest  poor  man's  sen.*  Cavendish,  p.  4,  who,  in  his  metrical 
visions,  makes  Wolsey  mention  'My  natural  mendicity  and  poverty.* 
V.  a.  p.  9.  When  he  became  great  and  obnoxious,  his  i;iame  was  angn^ 
punned  upon.  Tyndale  calls  him  *  Wolfse'  and  '  this  wily  wolfe.*  Prac. 
Prel. 

^  Cav.  4.  That  his  father  could  afTord  to  place  him  at  college  is 
thought  an  objection  to  the  paternal  trade,  being  tliat  of  a  butcher,  as 
also  Uiat  his  father  devised  land  by  his  will ;  but  the  twenty^ve  years 
that  elapsed  between  his  birth  and  his  father's  will,  were  a  sufficient  time 
for  the  acquisition  of  some  property  from  his  business ;  and  the  inter- 
esting Henry  Kirke  White  was  tiie  son  of  a  butcher,  and  yet  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.  I  have  seen  butchers  in  country  towns  as  repiitahla 
and  intelligent  as  any  others  of  its  tradesmen,  and  sometimes  with  most 
property.  A  man  may  in  every  trade  lead  a  degraded  life  if  he  so 
chooses,  and  he  may  add  to  it  a  better  taste.  In  this  very  reign  Wolsey's 
successor  in  the  cabinet  was  the  son  of  a  country  blacksmith,  as  pope 
Sixtus  V.  was  soon  afterwards  a  swineherd.  The  elevation  of  mature 
life  is  therefore  no  disproof  of  the  lowness  of  the  filial  condition. 

•  Erasmus,  in  his  first  dedication  of  St.  Jerom's  works  to  Warham, 
complains  strongly  of  thi^.  '  The  bishops  began  to  pursue  profane 
dominion  more  than  their  apostolic  office  of  teaching*  Good  letters 
began  to  be  neglected.  Skill  in  Greek  was  disliked,  and  Hebrew  still 
more.  The  study  of  eloquence  was  despised.  The  Latin  tongue  itself 
was  so  deformed  by  new  barbarisms,  that  it  was  any  diing  but  Latin. 
Neither  history,  ge<^phy  nor  antiquity  was  cared  for.  All  valued  lite- 
rature was  contracted  into  a  few  sophistical  subtleties,  and  the  sum  of 
erudition  was  confined  to  collectors  and  excerptors  of  the  logical  topics 
of  the  schoolmen,  yfho  had  the  more  impudence  as  they  had  less 
learning.'  See  this  printed  in  Jordn's  A  pp.  p.  a  18.  For  the  state  of  our 
English  universities  and  schools  at  that  time  in  this  respect,  see  the 
authorities  cited  in  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  p.  79-88. 
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It  excited  an  ambitious  selfishness,  impatient  for  dis- 
tinction, and  discontented  with  social  inferiority  and 
equalizing  privacy.  He  obtained  a  great  power  of 
subtilizing  logic,  and  plausible  argumentation^ ;  and 
rising  into  college  ofiices  as  he  became  known,  be 
was  rapidly  made  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  teacher 
of  the  school  there,  and  afterwards  its  bursar,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Erasmus  and  More  *.  His 
abilities  and  attentions  as  a  tutor  occasioned  his  first 
step  to  his  future  advancement.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  had  not  entered  the  church,  tho 
apparently  contemplating  or  talking  of  that  eveat'. 
He  was  still  floating  on  one  of  the  obscurer  shoals 
of  life's  vast  ocean,  undecided  as  to  his  course; 
uncertain  as  to  his  fortunes",  and  peering  eagerly 
around  to  discern  and  catch  some  of  the  propitious 


^  Wolsey  told  Cavendish,  that  he  *  was  called  at  the  university  the 
Boy  Bachelor,  because  he  was  raised  to  tliat  degree  at  fifteen  years  of 
ai;e,  which  was  a  rare  thing  and  seldoro  seen.'  Cav.  p.  5.  Pol.  Ver- 
gil, p.  634,  remarks,  that  he  became  entirely  a  *  Thomesticus,'  or  on6 
formed  on  Thomas  /Nquinas.    Kni£ht*s  Erasm.  p.  28. 

*  He  was  accused  of  some  misapplication  of  the  collegiate  funds. 
Parker,  Brit.  Ant.  p.  309.  Fiddes,  horn  oral  report,  would  refer  this  to 
his  erection  of  the  tower  of  the  college  without  sufficient  warrant,  p.  6. 
In  the  absence  of  direct  proof  of  dishonesty,  it  will  be  most  just  to  the 
accused  party,  for  postenty  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  most  favorable 
representation  of  his  contemporaries. 

•  His  father's  will,  dated  31  st  Sept.  1496,  and  proved  at  Norwich, 
llth  Oct.  1496,  bequeaths  to  him  ten  madks,  '  t/*  Thomas,  my  son,  ^ 
a  priest  within  a  year  next  afler'my  decease,  to  sing  for  me  and  my 
friends ;  and  if  my  son  be  not  a  priest,'  he  gives  the  l^acy  to  <  another 
honest  priest.'    Fiddes'  App.  p.  l. 

'®  His  father  willed  that  nis  wife  Joan  should  h&ve  all  his  lands  and 
tenements  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Ipswich,  and  his  free  and  bond 
lands  in  St.  Stoke.  He  gives  all  the  residue  of  his  goods  to  her,  to  his 
son  and  to  another  person,  as  his  executors,  '  to  dispose  for  me  as  they 
should  think  best  to  please  Almighty  God,  and  profit  for  my  soul.'  p.  l. 
This  was  one  of  the  ways  of  a  testator's  bequeathing  what  he  meant 
to  gp  to  the  church.  So  that  it  does  not  appear  that  Wolsey  derived  any 
thing  from  his  father's  will.  He  mliy  have  left  no  more  than  was  suffi- 
cient for  his  widow's  support. 
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gales  that  might  waft  him  to  die  notoriety  he  sighed 
fon  A  beneficial  chance  occurred  in  the  sons  of 
the  marquis  of  Dorset  being  placed  with  him  for 
education.  He  profited  by  the  opportunity,  and  dis- 
charged his  duty  so  well  that  he  was  invited  by  their 
father  to  his  seat,  to  Bpend  the  Christmas  holidays 
widi  his  pupils.  In  this  visit,  his  ingratiating  man- 
ners converted  his  host  into  a  patron,  and  he  was 
presented  by  the  marquis  with  the  rectory  of 
Lymington,  in  Somersetshire",  while  he  was  passing 
his  thirtieth  year.  This  gift  fixed  him  in  the  church, 
whatever  might  be  the  secret  dispositions  of  hissouL 
That  they  were  not  very  congenial  with  his  clerical 
preferment,  may  be  not  unjustly  inferred  from  his 
being  put  in  the  stocks  the  next  year  for  some  offen- 
sive or  irregular  condufet".  Mortified,  but  neither 
humbled  nor  changed,  he  withdrew  awhile  from  the 
scene  of  his  disgrace ;  but  as  the  rector  of  a  country 
parish,  he  had  acquired  a  title  which  made  his  name 
reputable;  supplied  him  with  pecuniary  means,  and 
presented  an  avenue  to  further  promotion.  He  pro- 
fited by  his  absence  from  Lymington  to  procure  the 
s^pointment  of  one  of  the  domestic  chaplains  of 
Warham,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury''.  This 
introduced  him  into  one  of  the  halls  of  life's  stately 
dignities,  and  increased  both  his  fitness  and  his 
opportunities  of  becoming  a  participator  of  its  ad- 

"  He  was  inducted  lOth  Oct.  1500.  Fidd.  p.  5. 

'*'  Sir  John  Harrington  intimates  that  it  was  for  some  disorderly  con- 
duct at  a  fair,  where  ne  had  drunk  to  excess.  Cavendish  professes  not 
to  know  the  cause,  and  Storer,  in  his  metrical  life  of  Wolsey,  printed 
1599,  represents  him  as  saying.  '  for  no  desert  of  mine.'    Singer,  6. 

^'  '  Yet  he  did  not  long  enjoy  that  patronage.'  Fidd  8.  For  the  preUte 
died  15th  Feb.  1503.  ib. 
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vantages,  and  of  interestiE^  some  ooe  to  begin  liis    chap. 
promotion.  ^^^' 

He  found  one  of  the  patrons  whom  he  sought,  in 
sir  John  Nefans,  the  treasurer  of  Calais ;  and  as  he 
served  no  one  whom  he  did  not  attach  by  his  zeal, 
activity  and  behaviour,  the  knight  made  him  chaplain 
to  his  household;  and  feeling,  the  infirmities  of  age, 
and  seeing  Wolsey  9  assiduity  and  qualifications, 
and  desire  for  business,  willingly  permitted  him  to 
discharge  the  labors  of  the  lucrative  office.  This 
new  task  was  performed  with  so  much  integrity  and 
ability,  that  when  sir  John  resigned  his  post,  he 
rewarded  Wolsey  by  procuring  his  nomination  to  be 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains  '^ — an  important  prefer- 
ment, as  it  entitled  Wolsey  to  visit  the  royal  court, 
and  to  appear  in  it  with  a  creditable  distinction, 
which  gave  foundation  and  efficacy  to  all  his  future 
operations. 

He  was  now  in  the  scene  and  situation  where  all  his 
personal  an  <  quired  advantages  could  be  exerted 
and  displayed  with  certain  impression.  His  natural 
dignity  of  presence,  his  obsequious  civility,  his  fluent 
elocution,  his  varied  experience,  his  mature  judg- 
ment, his  self-command,,  his  penetration  into  the 
foibles  and  ductilities  of  others,  his  real  knowlege, 
his  beneficial  counsels,  and  his  zealous  attention  to 
whatever  was  entrusted  to  his  care,  could  not  be 
perceived  without  interesting,  nor  be  directed  pur- 
posely upon  any  one,  without  conciliating  regard. 
At  thirty-five  he  obtained  from  an  abbot  an  addi- 
tional rectory '*,  which  increased  his  funds  for  his 

"  Caveud.  8,  9. 

*^  Of  Redgrave,  in  Norfolk,  on  8  June  1^06.  Fidd.  10.    He  also  be- 
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courtly  attendance,  as  much  as  this  may  have  lessened 
his  inclination  for  its  sacred  obligations;  but  as 
chaplain,  he  had  valuable  moments,  which  his  vigi- 
lance never  allowed  to  pass  unimproved,  of  being  in 
his  sovereign's  presence.  That  sovereign  was  then 
the  able  and  discerning,  but  wary  and  retiring 
Henry  VII.  Yet  Wolsey's  duty  of  saying  mass  in 
the  royal  closet  and  his  care  to  place  himself  within 
their  notice,  gave  him  means  of  attracting  the  favor 
of  two  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  sir  Thomas  Lovel,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  '*. 

These  statesmen  observed  not  dnly  his  agreeable 
manners,  but  his  solid  understanding  and  capacity 
for  business.  It  happened  at  this  juncture  that 
Henry  VII.  after  the  death  of  his  queen,  too 
anxiously  pursuing  an  aggrandizing  policy,  planned, 
in  his  advancing  age,  a  marriage  with  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  She  had  be- 
come the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Savoy;  but  being 
appointed  the  governess  of  Flanders,  their  contiguity 
to  England,  and  commercial  importance,  gave  a  value 
to  her  hand,  which  invited  Henry  to  desire  it'^.  He 
began  afterwards  a  treaty  for  an  alliance  between 
his  own  daughter  Mary  and  the  emperor's  grandson, 
Charles,  then  archduke  of  Austria  and  prince  of 


came  vicar  of  Lyde,  (Rem.  13.  p.  217.)  precentor  of  St.Paursy  bsaiiff 
(if  Cheshunt,  in  Hereford,  and  park-keeper  of  Brantingbhey  there. 
Fiddes,  174. 

'*  Cav.  o.  The  mass  *  done,  he  spent  not  the  day  forth  in  idleness, 
hut  gave  his  attendance  opon  those  whom  he  thought  to  bear  most  rule 
•in  the  council  and  to  be  most  in  favor  with  the  king.'  ib. 

"  By  the  commission  to  J.  Young,  in  R5mer,  la.  p.  137,  it  appears 
that  he  made  the  treaty  for  this  alliance  on'aoth  March  1506. 
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Spain'*;  but  as  they  were  both  infants,  his  own 
nuptials  presented  a  more  immediate  gratification  of 
his  speculative  policy.  Both  objects  were  therefore 
pursued ;  and  at  some  critical  point  of  this  double 
negotiation,  Henry  wished  to  dispatch  an  envoy  with 
great  speed  to  Maximilian,  to  confer  confidentially 
upon  it  At  this  juncture,  Fox  and  Lovel  recollected 
what  they  had  observed  of  Wolsey's  talents,  and 
recommended  him  as  the  fittest  person  for  the  com* 
mission.  Henry,  choosing  to  trust  his  own  judg- 
ment, desired  to  see  the  man  whom  they  praised. 
Such  an  authorized  interview  was  the  prize  Wolsey 
coveted.  He  satisfied  the  scrutinizing  king,  and 
received  his  dispatches.  He  left  Richmond  palace 
at  noon,  and  resolved  to  make  the  business  instru- 
mental to  his  advancement.  He  hurried  to  Gravesend 
by  a  barge  then  setting  off  with  a  prosperous  wind 
and  tide;  landed  but  to  travel  post  to  Dover ;  found 
the  passage  boat  spreading  its  sails  for  Calais ; 
reached  that  town  in  three  hours,  to  depart  imme- 
diately for  Flanders;  and  arrived  at  the  imperial 
court,  probably  at  Bruges,  in  the  night  of  the  day 
on  which  he  had  quitted  the  king.  Maximilian, 
hearing  of  an  English  envoy  wishing  to  have  an 
audience,  admitted  him  widiout  form  or  procras- 
tination; assented  to  the  requests  of  Henry,  and 
dispatched  him  back  with  the  favoring  credentials. 
Without  resting,  he  returned  to  Calais  by  the  time 
the  gates  opened  ;  crossed  the  Channel  to  Dover  by 
ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  and  was  at 

"  The  treaty  for  tliis  marriaee  was  signed  on  2l8t  Dec.  1507. 
Ryu.  p.  171.  In  an  instrament  £ited  a5th  Oct.  1508,  this  wedding  is 
sUted  to  have  been  deferred  by  the  lung's  illness,    ib.  p.  230. 
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BOOK  Richmdnd  on  the  night  of  the  day  after  he  had  left: 
^- — J — '  it  Too  late  to  disturb  the  king,  he  took  the  repose 
which  he  wanted  himself,  but  was  in  the  palace  by 
the  time  Henry  first  left  his  bed-chamber  to  proceed 
to  his  closet  devotions.  Surprised  by  Wolsey's  pre- 
sence,  he  rebuked  him  for  not  having  gone  upon 
his  commission,  but  was  far  more  astonished  to  see 
his  messenger  kneel  at  his  feet,  and  present  him 
with  the  emperor's  consent  to  his  wishes.  A  speed 
so  rarely  paralleled,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
effected  without  the  fortunate  concurrence  of  many 
circumstances,  attached  a  distinction  to  the  name  of 
Wolsey  which  ensured  his  future  promotion:  That 
he  had  foreseen  one  important  point  which  Henry 
had  omitted  to  mention,  and  which  Wolsey  had 
anticipated  and  provided  for,  was  an  evidence  of 
diplomatic  sagacity  which  increased  his  reputation '^ 
He  was  rewarded  for  his  exertion  with  the  deanery 
of  Lincoln  ^^  This  promotion  raised  him  to  be  one 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  established  church ;  a  sacred 
office,  given  ftw:  mere  worldly  service:  and  eccle- 
siastical preferments  so  bestowed,  could  only  form 
--" —     ■-^--    - -  - ■.■... 

''  Cavendisb,  10-14.  who  adde,  '  This  tale  I  received  of  his  own 
mouth  and  report,  after  his  fall,  lyins  at  that  time  in  the  great  park  of 
Richmond,  I  being  then  there  attending  upon  him/  p.  16. 

^  Cavendish  mentions  that  this  preferment  ^  the  king  gave  him  at  that 
time/  p.  15.  From  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  p.  146,  we  find  that  this  collation 
was  made  on  ad  Feb.  150&.  This  date  connects  Wolse/s  mission  with 
the  treaty  of  aist  Dec  1507^  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.  In  the 
British  Museum  are  two  oridnal  letters  or  instructions  from  Henry  VII. 
to  Wolsey.  One  dated  7tb  Novoaiber,  without  the  year,  about  the  king's 
own  marriage:  and  the  other,  without  any  date,  on  both  marriages. 
MS.  Galba,  6.  2*  p.  125-^.  And  also  fragments  of  a  letter  from 
Henry  VH.  to  a  lady,  apparently  to  this  Margaret,  ib.  p.  13a.  We  may 
apply  all  these  to  the  last  months  of  1507,  and  place  Wolsey's  expedi- 
tious journey  in  the'  November  of  that  year.  The  marriage  of  Charles 
wtts  contracted  to  be  solemnized  at  the  fbllowing  Easter,  and  the  actual 
nuptials  to  tak*  place  vritfam  forty  daysufler  Charies  became  fourteen. 
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worldly  ckrgyinen  such  as  the  reformers  called  the    chap. 
shearers,  not  the  shepherds  of  their  flock.     The  de-  ^.  ^!^'  » 
bilitating  sickness  which  now  attacked  Henry  VII. 
and  his  death  in  the  April  of  the  following  year, 
gave  no  further  occasion  for  Wblsey's  utilities  or 
advancement  in  that  reign*'. 

It  was  from  Henry  VIIL  that  his  rapid  elevation 
cmd  great  distinctions  came.  At  this  king's  accession 
he  was  thirty-eight,  and  his  new  sovereign  nineteen; 
but  he  had  already  acquired  reputation,  an  affluent 
income,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  court.  Henry 
was  urbane,  very  accessible,  and  loved*  talent  and 
attentions.  The  dean  had  been  often  in  his  presence, 
and  was  not  backward  to  display  his  powers  of  con- 
versation and  entertainment ;  and  before  six  months 
of  the  new  reign  had  elapsed,  he  showed  the  ad- 
vance he  was  making  in  Ae  favor  of  his  royal 
master,  by  obtaining  a  grant  of  Empson's  forfeited 
houses  and  ground  at  Bridewell,  near  Fleet-street**, 
and  by  the  appointment  of  counsellor  and  almoner 
to  the  king.  Daily  before  him  to  perform  the 
mass*',  he  had  also  addressed  himself  to  Henrys 
juvenile  propensities  as  well  as  to  his  better  qualities. 
He  displayed  the  character  of  a  facetious  man;  and 
in  the  private  hours  of  majesty,  throwing  aside  his 
sacerdotal  personification,  he  sang,  he  danced, 
laughed,  joked,  played,  and  emitted  his  casual  wit- 

*>  In  1507,  John  Ednam  was  appointed  the  king's  almoner.  13  Rrm. 
Fiddes  therefore  jostl^r  says,  it  ooght  not  to  be  presumed  that  Wofsey 
had  the  office  during  this  reign.  17. 

«  Rymer,  v.  15.  p.  269.  It  b  called  in  tbe-grant  dbted  30th  Jan. 
1510,  *  La  maison  curide,  with  twelve  Murdens  and  orchards,  between 
the  Thames  and  St.  Bride's  gardens  in  fleet-street.'  Wolsey  here  kept 
house  for  his  family.    Cav.  17. 

»  Pol.  Verg.  632.    CaTend.  9. 
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BOOK  ticisms**,  till  the  king  was  charmed  with  seeing  the 
' — ^ —  solid  thought  of  thirty-eight  united  with  the  fun  and 
merriment  of  the  most  sportive  youth.  Benefited 
by  his  serious  conferences,  and  amused  by  his  levity, 
Henry  rewarded  liberally  his  gratifying  companion  ; 
but  unfortunately  made  the  gifts  in  that  perver- 
sion of  clerical  promotions  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  recompence  of  clerical  duties  only.  In 
February  1510,  Wolsey  obtained  a  prebendary  at 
Windsor,  and  in  November  another  rectory*' ;  a  York 
prebendary  stall,  and  another  deanery,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1512,  with  the  more  appropriate  gift  of 
the  registary  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  a  third . 
deanery  in  1513*^.  He  attended  daily  on  the  king. 
His  growing  influence  being  observed,  he  was  him- 
self assiduously  courted*^.  But  it  was  not  mere, 
compliance  with  Henry's  relaxations  that  now  acce- 
lerated his  promotion.  He  was  pushed  into  the 
cabinet  by  a  cabinet  minister.  The  leader  of  its 
ecclesiastical  portion  was  Fox,  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, a  favorite  statesman  of  Henry  VII.  Con- 
tented with  the  general  serenity  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Fox  opposed  the  martial  counsels  and 
less  disinterested  measures  of  the  earl  of  Surrey, 

•*  Pol.  Verg.  633.  Tyndale  also  thus  writes  to  the  same  effect:  '  He 
came  unto  the  king  and  waited  upon  hini,  and  was  no  man  so  obseauious 
and  serviceable,  and  in  all  games  and  sportb  the  first  and  next  at  liand ; 
and  as  a  captain  to  courage  other,  and  a  gay  finder  out  of  new  pastimes  * 
to  obtain  favor  with  all.  He  spied  out  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the 
kinc*s  playfellows,  and  of  all  that  were  great,  and  whom  he  spied  meet 
for  his  purpose,  him  he  flattered  and  made  faithful  with  great  promises.' 
Prac.  Prel. 

*  Rym.  p.  393.  Wood.  Ath.  Oxon.    It  was  the  rectory  of  Torrington, 
diocese  of  Exeter. 

•■  Fiddes'  Wols.  p.. 30.     The  prebend  was  given  by  archbishop  Bam- 
bridge,  who  was  promoted  to  the  embassy  to  Rome. 

"  Cav.Wob.p.  18. 
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\n4io  headed  the  lay  part  of  the  administration'*;  ^""J*- 
but  finding  the  advice  of  his  rival  more  palatable 
than  his  own  to  the  young  ear  of  royalty,  and  ob- 
serving Henry's  partiality  for  the  sportive  dean^  who 
could  pass  so  attractively  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,"  he  used  all  his  influence  and  per- 
suasion to  convert  the  applauded  companion  into 
a  favorite  statesman.  H-e  praised  Wolsey  s  political 
abilities  to  the  king — advised  that  he  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  council— encouraged  Wolsey 
to  aspire — and  at  last  established  him  as  his  ally 
in  the  cabinet*'.  Surrey  saw  thro  the  design,  but 
could  not  avert  its  execution.  Wolsey  drew  the 
king  to  his  domestic  residence,  and  made  it  the 
mansion  of  pleasure  to  hjm ;  and  then  pursuing 
steadily  his  own  path  to  his  own  aggrandizement, 
instilled  frequently  to  the  king  the  wisdom  and 
weight  of  an  unity  of  council,  and  of  one  grand 
and  persevering  system  of  affairs.  Many  coun- 
sellors, with  many  opinions,  did  the  state  no  service. 
It  was  better  that  one  man  and  one  mind  should  rule 
the  cabinet  till  he  felt  himself  disposed  to  become 
his  own  efficient  minister,  than  to  let  it  fluctuate  into 
inconsistent  mutations  ^!*.  Henry  listened  to  be  con- 
vinced, and  to  think  that  the  adviser  should  be  the 
dictator.  Fox,  intent  only  on  thwarting  his  noble 
antagonist,  seconded  Wolsey 's  policy,  and  set  him- 
self the  example  of  deferring  to  his  judgment;  and 
when  the  bishop,  from  vexation  at  being  censured 
iFor  his  patronage,  withdrew  gradually  from  public 

*  Pol.  Verg.  63a.  »  Pol.  Verg.  ib.  »  Pol.  Verg.  633, 
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business '',  his  retreat  only  consolidated  Wolsey's  as- 
cendancy, and  left  him  to  be  more  completely  the 
preferred  master  of  the  political  field.  He  became, 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  undisputed  prime 
minister. 

Henry,  fond  of  literature  and  music,  and  eagerly 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
which  Wolsey  recommended  to  him  '*,  because  his 
own  proficiency  in  the  works  of  this  ablest  and  best 
of  all  the  schoolmen  would  furnish  him  with  topics 
of  discussion  widi  his  royal  master,  in  which  he 
could  both  please  and  shine,  listened  to  his  new 
minister's  advice  not  to  trouble  himself  to  attend  all 
die  councib,  but  to  commit  the  general  direction  of 
business  to  his  care,  on  the  plan  of  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  weighty  subjects  i  and  of  his 
will  and  pleasure  on  these,  being  acquiesced  in  and 
adopted.  This  produced  a  contest  between  the 
graver  ministers,  who  wished  the  king's  presence  at 
their  discussions,  and  Wolsey,  who  assured  him  it 
was  unnecessary.  Henry  at  that  time  preferred  the 
easing  system  of  his  favorite,  and  the  whole  direction 
of  affairs,  with  new  effusions  of  the  royal  bounty, 
devolved  upon  the  almoner". 

The  care  of  providing  all  that  was  requisite  for 

the  French  war  of  1513,  was  confided  to  Wolsey'* 

J 

'»  Pol.  Vci^.  633-  "  Pol.  Vei|5.  634.  »  Cavend.  iS-ai. 

•*  Cav.  24.  In  August  151a,  we  find  Wolsey  in  such  con6dence 
wkfa  the  king,  that  he  tells  his  patron,  biehop  Fox,  that  no  one  knew  of 
the  burning  of  the  great  ship  the  Regent,  but  only  <  the  king  and  1/ 
I^tt.  Fidd.  Ap.  11.  To  Fox  about  that  time,  he  signs  in  the  lowly  style 
of,  'with  the  rude  hand  of  your  lovii^  and  humble  priest/  ib.  p.  9. 
But  in  1514  he  was  so  advanced,  that  Henry  &ubscribes  to  him  '  Your 
loving  luaster^  Henry  R.'  ib.  p.  15. 
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— Vi  rich  source  of  abundant  emolument^  influence, 
patronage  and  power.  He  attended  the  king  to  his 
campaign,  and  became  the  principal  person  at  his 
side,  being  deemed  the  author  of  the  expedition,  and 
he  participated  in  all  the  reputation  which  it  gained  '^. 
He  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  conquered  town  of 
Toumay^^;  and  in  the  following  year  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  also,  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  patrons, 
archbishop  of  York'^.  Honors  and  riches  were  now 
both  in  his  disposal,  and  at  his  command.  He  had 
but  to  request  in  order  to  receive,  and  bis  heart  felt 
no  remorse  at  either.  He  obtained  afterwards  and 
kept  several  successive  bishoprics — an  unshamed 
accumulation  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  for  no  ecclcr 
fiiastical  purposes ;  but  the  most  rapacious  pluralist 
whom  biography  has  recorded,  seems  to  have  been 
far  surpassed  by  Wolsey,  even  in  that  most  unscrupu- 
lous age  of  ecclesiastical  avarice,  luxury,  simony  and 
worldlyness.  He  was  now  so  exalted,  that  the  queea 
corresponded  con6dentially  with  him".  The  king's 
sister  Mary,  on  becoming  queen  of  France,  wrote  to 
him  as  to  a  person  of  the  first  consideration  ^ ;  and 
from  the  queen  of  Scotland^  in  the  same  relation- 


^  Pol.  Verg.  641.  »  Fiddes,  6a. 

^  His  bull  for  the  fiee  of  Lincoln  i«  dated  B  Id.  Feb.  1514 ;  and  that 
ibr  York,  7  Kal.  Oct.  On  4  June  lie  had  al«o  a  grant  to  name  to  the 
abbey  of  Bermondsej  when  vacant.     Ryro.  589.  410.  450. 

^  Thuft  Caiharine,  in  1513,  expreeses  to  him  her  anxiety  about  her 
iiasbend's  welfare :  *  I  pray  you  to  take  the  pains  with  every  of  my 
messengers  to  write  to  me  of  the  king's  health,  and  what  he  intendetti 
to  do ;  for  when  ye  come  near  our  enemies,  I  shall  be  never  in  rest  tUl 
I  see  often  letters  from  you ;  and  doing  this,  ye  shall  rive  me  cause  to 
thank  you :  and  I  shall  know  that  the  mind  that  yt  have  had  ever  to 
me,  continueth  still  as  my  trust  always  hath  been.'  1  Ellis  80.  For 
her  (ither  letters  to  him,  see  ib.  p.  ft3-5,  and  89-91. 

^  Mr.  EllisN  Collection,  v.  I.  p.  1 17.  119- 

N  i 
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BOOK    ship,  he  received  also  letters  both  of  business  and 
friendship^. 

It  was  the  violent  and  unexpected  death  of  car- 
dinal Bambridge,  the  king's  ambassador  at  Rome^V 
which  had  made  the  vacancy  for  Wolsey  to  be  arch- 
bishop of  York ;  and  he  renewed  the  ancient  contro- 
versy with  the  prelate  of  Canterbury,  for  honors, 
rank  and  precedence**.  His  passion,  not  merely  for 
power,  arid  distinction,  and  flattery,  but  for  publie 
tod  acknowleged  superiority,  now  began  to  emerge 
iat  the  age  of  forty-three,  to  an  unparalleled  excess, 
and  soon  became  the  dormant  principle  of  his  life*^ 
His  influence  over  Henry  was  so  unusual,  and  from 
the  king's  strength  of  character  seemed  to  be  so  un- 
-accountable,  that  it  was  ascribed  to  a  cotnpact  with 

■  ^  Ellis's  CoU.  V.  i.p.  1528.  130.  Oil  16th  May  1518,  Henry  granted 
him,  the  extraordinary  privilege  of  eiving-  the  conge  d'elire  (the  royal 
consent)  to  the  nominations  for  the  hishops,  and  to  order  the  restitu- 
'tioRof  their  tennporals.    Rym.  606. 

^  *'  On  14th  July  1514,  the  Cardinal  de  Medicis  wrote  to  Henry  VIII, 
that  Bambridge  had  expired  that  day.  i  Ellis,  Orig.  Lett.  p.  lOO.  He 
appears  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  priest,  Ronald  de  Modena,  who 
said  he  tad  been  incited  by  Giglis,  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  prelate  that 
succeeded  him  in  his  embassy.  The  secretary  Burbank's  letter  to  Henry 
details,  that  the  body  was  opened  by  the  pope's  command,  and  disco- 
vered marks  of  poison.  Ronald  was  apprenended  on  suspicion  ;  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  many  times  revealed  the  cardinal's  secrets  to  the 
bishop;  and  afterwards  added  in  writing,  that  he  had  put  poison  into 
his  pottage,  *  at  the  desire  -and  conduction  thereto  of  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,'  who  had  given  him  fifteen  ducats  of  gold,  and  said  to  nim, 
■*  If  we  rid  not  this  cardinal  of  the  world  we  shall  never  be  in  quietness.' 
The  pope  finding  it  involved  a  prelate,  '  would  gladly  have  the  matter 
•coloured.'  See  the  letter  in  Ellis,  1.  p.  100-6.  The  poisoner  stabbed 
himself.  Fiddes  has  mentioned  some  of  these  facts  from  a  letter  of  the 
cardinal's  other  secretary,  (Pace,  p.  92.)  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  also 
printed.     108. 

**  Cavendish,  37,  28.     One  of  the  main  points  of  dispute  was  the 
carrying  the  silver  cross,  the  great  insignia  of  the  archiepiscopal  dignity. 
Warham  reauired  that  York's  should  not  be  carried  in  his  province,  nor 
'in  society  with  his.    Wolsey  insisted  on  both. 

^  He  who    was    so    fond   of  the  most  superb  parade  in  his  own 
person,  shewed  his  desire  of  lowering  others  by  sending  commissions 
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Satan**.  It  was  really  that  implerceptible  command 
which  a  detennined  and  artful  tnind  which  bent  its 
moral  principles  to  its  temporary  purpose,  while  it 
appeared  to  act  upon  them,  progressively  obtained 
over  a  confiding  and  partial  master ;  whose  humors 
it  studied^  whose  influenced  will  it  readily  obeyed^ 
whose  independence  it  combated  but  to  yield,  whose 
talents  it  always  complimented,  to  whom  it  suppUed 
the  pleasurable  gratifications  that  were  moat  con- 
genial with  his  taste,  and. on  whom  it.never  pressed 
its  own  views  and  feelings,  farther  or  longer  tb^ 
they  could  be  safely  urged**.  In  addition  to  those 
secretly-governing  attractions,  Wolsey  ako  merited 
no  small  degree  of  attachment  by  activity,  services, 
assiduity,  cheerfulness,  steadiness,  varied  knowlege, 
and  intelligent  conversation.  Tho  not  a  man  of 
literary  erudition,  he  was  learned  in  the  experieqce 
of  life;  and  he  possessed  that  persuading  oratory 
of  colloquial  intercourse,  so  disarming,  because  in 
manner  so  artless :  so  subduing  when  unsuspected, 
because  it  is  earnest  feeling  exciting  kindred  sym- 
pathies ;  which  feasts  the  understanding  even  while 
it  misleads  it,  and  wins  its  immediate  assent  even 

into  oil  the  counties  to  enforce  the  statutes  which  limited  the  dresses 
of  the  people,  and  himself  took  from  a  gentleman  one  daj,  *  an  old 
jacket  of  crimson  velvet,'  which  was  above  the  legal  appointment. 
Hall  583. 

**  A  friar  declared,  that  both  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  Wolsey  *  med- 
dled with  the  devil,  and  so  kept  the  king  subject  to  all  that  pleased 
them/  Fidd'es,  d.  91.  Erasmus  mentioned,  that  'be  visibly  reigned 
more  truly  than  tne  king/    £p.  1151. 

**  The  tioratian  verse  might  be  fully  applied  to  Wolsey : 
'  Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res/ 
Leo*s  bull  to  him  in  1510  says,  '  KiK>wiDg  your  favor  and  power  with 
the  king,  and  that  by  your  great  and  prudent  council,  and  keen  ingenuity, 
you  can  easily  and  rightly  persuade  and  dissuade  him/    See  it  m  Rym, 
13.  p.  606. 
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BOOK  when  the  delighted  ear  can  often  remember  after- 
wards nothing  but  its  own  concurrent  pleasure,  and 
searches  in  vain  for  the  recollection  of  the  reasons 
on  which  it  had  decided^.  By  these  powers  he 
captivated  Henry,  and  he  soon  obtained  the  tem- 
poral distinctions,  which  impressed,  and  awed,  and 
silenced,  if  they  did  not  conciliate,  the  little  world 
that  crowded  around  him. 

In  1515,  after  much  exertion,  h^  procured  himself 
to  be  named  a  cardinal  ^^.  It  was  important  to  his 
pride  that  he  should  have  this  dignity,  as  it  exalted 
him  above  the  highest  degree  of  nobility**.  He 
therefore  chose  to  receive  his  scarlet  hat  with  an 
artificial  pomp,  and  to  use  it  with  a  theatrical  osten- 
tation, which  must  have  irritated  those  whom  he 
aimed  to  subject  by  it^.  The  discussions  of  his 
Tanity  with  Warham,  whose  legitimate  superiority 
he  could  not  brook  *^,  created  at  last  that  dissatis- 
faction in  this  worthier  prelate's  miud,  that  he  re- 

^  Cavendish  speaks  strongly  of  this  talent :  <  He  had  a  special  gill  of 
natural  eloquence,  with  a  filcMi  tongue  to  pronounce  the  same,  so  that  he 
was  able  with  the  same  to  persuade  and  allure  all  men  to  his  purpose,^ 
p.  31. 

^^  *  lie  caused  the  king,  and  tlie  French  k\n^  to  write  to  Rome  for 
him,  and  at  their  request  obtained  his  purpose/  Hall,  58 1.  His  title 
was,  Cafd.  Sanctie  Sidlis  de  urbe. 

*•  The  duke  of  Norfolk  told  him,  *  Ye  were  archbishop  of  York,  and 
a  caniinal  whose  estate  of  honor  surmounteth  any  duke  now  being 
within  this  realm/    Cav.  214. 

^  The  pope  sent  the  hat  in  a  box  by  a  common  messenger,  as  he 
usually  did  to  distant  churchmen.  This  did  not  satisfy  Wolsey's  vanity. 
Me  dressed  the  man  in  costly  silks,  and  met  him  at  Blackheath,  witli  a 
large  procession  of  prelates  and  gentlemen,  and  conducted  him  to 
Westminster  in  triumph.  Cav.  29.  *  The  hat  was  then  placed  in  state 
on  a  table,  with  tapers  round  it,  before  an  empty  suit,  and  the  greatest 
duke  in  the  ladd  was  compelled  to  make  a  curtesy  to  it.^  Tindal,  as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth.    Eccl.  Biog. 

^  Cav*  28-30.  For  the  papers  describing  Wdsey's  contests  witli 
Warham,  see  1  Strype's  Eccl.  Mem.  A  pp.  47-50 
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Bigned  the  seals  of  lord  chancellor.  Wolsey  profited  chap. 
by  this  act  to  upbraid  bis  spleen^  and  to  procure  the  v  ^l^'  ^ 
dignity  for  himself^'.  He  completed  the  accumu- 
lation of  what  earthly  grandeur  he  could  beg  or 
extort  in  his  own  country^  by  obtaining  from  the 
pope  in  the  next  year,  to  be  his  legate  a  latere  in 
England  ".  By  this  legantine  appointment,  he  was 
the  representative  of  the  pope  himself  in  his  native 
island,  and  was  raised  at  the  head,  and  as  he  con- 
strued its  powers,  almost  absolutely  in  the  command 
of  all  its  prelacy  and  clergy.  He  conceived  it  to 
lift  him  to  a  close  vicinity  to  the  throne ;  and  so  he 
always  afterwards  placed,  and  as  so  stationed,  pub- 
licly conducted,  himself  *^  An  abbey,  and  three 
more  bishoprics,  with  a  prostitution  of  their  revenues 
to  a  subserviency  to  selfish  ambition,  but  with  the 
full  papal  sanction,  were  successively  added'"^  to 
increase  his  wealth,  and  provide  for  the  profuse,  ex- 

*'  CaTend.  p.  30.    HtIL— On  Dec.  I6I5-  Ryni.  5^. 

^  Cav.  ag.  This  ball,  6  Kal.  Aug.  151B,  granted  to  Wolsey  and 
Campejo  the  power  of  relaxing  and  conceding  a  plenary  remission  of 
the  sins  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  of  granting  indulgences  to  all  who 
should  be  truly  penitent  and  confess.    1^  it  in  Rym.  13.  609. 

**  Cav.  31.  Ou  his  fail,  he  said  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had 
declined  to  wash  with  him  before  dinner,  as  too  ^eat  a  p^resumption, 
'  My  authorit^r  and  dignity  legatine  is  gone,  wherein  consisted  all  my 
high  honor.'  Cav.  213.  llall  describes  lus  condocty  and  adds,  '  the  car- 
dinal himself  was  so  elated,  that  he  thought  himself  equal  with  the  king; 
and  when  he  had  said  mass,  he  made  dukes  and  earls  to  serve  him  of 
wine,  and  to  hold  the  bason  at  the  lavotories.'  p.  593.  The  Spaniards 
with  Charles  V.  were  indienant  that  dukes  should  bold  bis  bason,  ib. 
620.  But  he  then  washed  directly  after  the  king  and  queen,  and  with 
the  queens  of  France  and  Arragon.  So  at  tlie  Imnquet  to  Charles,  he 
sat  between  his  own  queen  and  the  queen  of  Arragon.  Stowe  Ann.  510. 

^  Cav.  32.  The  bull,  3  Kal.  Aug.  1518,  allows  him  the  see  of  Bath 
and  Wells  to  maintain  his  cardinal  dignity.  Rym.  610.  On  6  Id.  Nov. 
1522,  Adrian  issued  his  bull  forgiving  him  the  abbey  of  St. Albans,  in 
commendani,  for  life.  Rym.  775.  And  another,  7  fcal.  Ap.  1523,  for 
the  see  of  Durham,  without  prejudice  to  his  other  benefices.  7B3.  Oi 
20th  Oct.  1528,  he  had  the  see  of  Winchester.    Rym.  14.  26C. 

N4 
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BOOK    penditure  into  which  his  gorgeous   vanity  imme'* 
^'        diately  plunged. 

He  was  now  a  second  king ;  sat  at  his  right  haiKl, 
and  was  suffered  by  him  to  partake  of  the  honors 
rendered  to  royalty  ^^.  He  was^  addressed  by  the 
Doge  of  Venice  as  another  portion  of  the  royal 
power  ^*^;  and  even  the  university  of  Oxford  ex- 
ceeded all  precedent,  in  repeatedly  applying  to  him 
the  appellation  of  "  Your  majesty '^"  From  1518 
to  1524,  the  emperor  personally  and  frequently  cor- 
responded with  him** ;  so  did  Francis  the  first",  and 
his  mother^*,  also  Maximilian^^  and  always  in  the 

**  Monsieur  du  Bellav  thus  descdbes  what  he  saw  in  October  1527. 
*  In  all  things  the  cardinal  was  honored  like  the  king's  own  person,  and 
S|t  always  at  his  right  hand.  In  all  places  where  the  king's  arms  were 
put,  the  cardinal's  had  the  same  rank,  so  that  in  every  honor  they  were 
equal/    Mem.  v.  18.  p.  43. 

*•  See  the  Do^*s  words,  quoted  by  Fiddes,  p.  1 78. 

*^  '  Consultissima  tua  majestas,  reverendissima  majestas;  innudita 
majestatis  tus  benignitas ;  vestra  ilia  sublimis  et  ionge  reverendissima 
majestas.'  Fiddes,  from  the  Bodleian  archives,  p.  178.  Forei^  powers 
adopted  the  mon  courteous  style  to  him;  Louis  XII.  calls  him  '  Mon 
bon  ami.'  Ryrn.  v.  13.  So  Francis  repeatedly.  So  Charles,  iu  his  friendly 
letter  of  1 1th  Nov.  1530,  *  mon  bon  et  loyal  ami.'  Rym.  13.  p.  776. 
.  *"  Numerous  original  letters  of  Charles  V.  to  Wolsey  are  preserved 
hi  the  British  Museum.  One  of  1517*  in  Galba,  b.  6.  and  one  of  1518, 
and  two  of  15 19,  in  Vesp.  c.  I;  five  of  1530,  in  the  same  MS.  and 
in  Vitell.  b.  30,  and  Galba,  b.  6;  six  of  1531,  in  Galba,  b.  7;  five  of 
1533,  in  Vesp.  c.  3,  and  Galba,  b.  7  and  8 ;  three  of  1533,  and  as  many 
of  1534,  in  Vesp.  c.  3.  After  this  year  the  intimacy  declined,  though 
I  observe  one  from  Granada  in  November  1536,  in  the  last-mentioned 
MS.  p.  386. 

*  The  Cotton  library  has  of  this  king*s  letters  to  Wolsey,  three  in 
1518;  two  in  1519;  and  five  in  1520,  in  MS.  Calig.  D.  7,  besides  three 
others  in  £.  3,  and  one  in  1536,  in  D.  9.  After  Wolsey  joined  the 
emperor  against  him,  Francis  seems  to  have  discontinued  all  epistolary 
civility. 

«»  As  in  1531,  MS.  Cal.  D.  8. 

•»  Two  in  1518,  in  the  Vitel.  B.  30.  There  are  also  three  from  the 
emperor's  daughter,  Margaret,  the  regent  of  Flanders,  in  Galba,  b.  6; 
and  several  are  in  other  MSS.  from  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  Henry's  queen 
Catherine,  and  his  sisters,  the  queen  dowagers  of  France  and  Scotland ; 
from  the  duke  of  Albany,  the  duchess  of  Angouleme,  and  other  foreign 
princes  and  princesses. 
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terms  of  respectful  familiarity.  The  popes  also  chap. 
treated  him  with  singular  consideration;  and  his  »  ^y*  * 
.  own  style  claimed  it,  for  he  was  not  only  coupled 
.  with  the  king  by  foreign  powers,  and  his  own  am- 
bassadors in  their  consultations  and  despatches'^, 
but  in  his  own,  usually  connected  himself  with  his 
sovereign  as  a  sort  of  co-equal  power,  by  his  well- 
known  phrase  of  "  The  king  and  I  *'."  His  own 
ambitious  efforts  to  identify  himself,  in  the  public 
eye,  with  his  sovereign,  tho  felt  to  be  an  undue 
assumption,  were  yet  countenanced  by  those  who,  if 
they  did  not  rebuke,  ought  not  by  their  example, 
and  for  their  own  purposes,  to  have  encouraged  it. 

That  the  love  of  power  should  have  been  one  of 
the  master  principles  of  Wolsey's  soul,  is  too  natural 
an  infirmity  to  create  surprize  even  from  the  intensity 
with  which  it  actuated  him.  But  that  an  intelligcQt 
mind,  which,  from  its  desire  to  govern  all  things, 
immersed  itself  deeply  in  all  the  affairs  of  a  large 
kingdom  and  moving  age,  should,  at  the  soundest 
period  of  human  life,  between  forty  and  fifty,  sud- 
denly display  an  inordinate  passion  for  the  most 

^'  Almost  all  the  diplomatic  letters  exhibit  this  union.  Thus,  Dr. 
Tayler  writes,  that  Francis  said  he  would  not  perform  any  thinf  of  the 
tieaty  of  Madrid  without  *  the  k'mg  and  cardinal^  advice ;*'vind  3iat  the 
papal  and  Venetian  ambassadors  told  him  '  they  had  letters  from  the 
pope  to  give  thanks  to  the  king  and  cardinal  for  furthering  the  holy 
league.'  MS.Calig.  D.  9.  p.  160.  In  most  of  the  foreign  dispatches, 
they  are  thus  spoken  of  and  written  of  together. 

^  Thus  Wolsey  writes  to  Pace,  in  March  1524 :  *  His  highness  and  I 
give  unto  you  hearty  thanks.'  *  Neither  the  king's  highness  nor  I  will 
advise  him.'  MS.  Vitell.  B.  6.  p.  58, 9.  So  in  June  1524.  '  Much  it  is 
to  the  king's  and  my  comfort,  p.  116.  In  May  1524,  he  says  to  the 
envoy  at  Kome,  '  the  king's  highness  and  I  abide  daily  knowlege.' 
'  Arrived  here  the  archbishop  of  Uapua,  whom  the  king's  highness  and 
I  like.'  *  The  king's  hiehness  and  1  be  always  of  the  same  mind  that 
the  emperor  is.'  '  The  king's  highness  and  I  ^ve  my  own  lodging  and 
chambers  to  him.'    Vitell.  D.  6.  p.  66-0.    This  is  his  common  style. 
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BOOK  extravagant  pomp,  was  an  inconsistent  phenomenon, 
'  as  rare  as  it  was  in  him  absurd  and  unamiable.  There 
is  usually  a  greatness  of  mind  about  ambition,  which 
disdains  petty  distinctions ;  but  what  can  betray 
feebler  litUeness  of  spirit  in  a  public  man  like  Wolsey, 
than  his  study  to  surpass  even  the  most  girlish  vanity 
in  an  overweening  fondness  for  extraordinary  dress 
and  popular  show.  Caesar  Borgia,  after  he  had 
thrown  off  his  cardinal's  hat  and  become  a  duke,  did 
on  one  occasion  affect  an  unusual  pomp,  when  he 
made  his  entry  to  the  court  of  France  to  receive  the 
hand  of  a  fair  princess^.  Such  a  purpose  might 
excite  a  temporary  ebullition  of  young  vanity.  But 
even  this  hunter  of  every  wordly  good,  at  the  expence 
of  every  moral  virtue,  did  not  make  his  pomp  the  in- 
separable companion  of  his  person  and  his  conduct; 
and  even  his  display — which  was  thought  so  peculiar 
as  to  be  sung  in  rime  ^*— was  transcended  by  Wobey 
in  his  public  embassies. 

•*  As  Wolsey  may  have  had  this  ex-cardinal*s  procession  in  his  eye, 
from  its  being  at  that  time  much  talked  of,  we  will  annex  a  few  parti- 
colars  of  it  from  Brantom.    A  cardinal,  and  several  lords  and  gentlemen 

}>receded;  twenty-four  mules,  caparisoned  with  his  escutcheons,  and 
aden  with  coifers,  followed;  and  twenty-four  others,  with  the  red  and 
.  yellow  trappings  of  the  royal  French  livery.  Twelve  more  paced  behind 
m  housings  ofyellow  satm,  succeeded  by  ten  other  mules,  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold.  As  these  moved  up  the  ascent  to  the  castle  at  Chinon, 
sixteen  large  horses  were  led  on  m  red  and  yellow  cloth  of  jold,  suc- 
ceeded by  eighteen  pages  mounted  in  crimson  velvet,  two  ofthem  still 
finer.  Six  beauitful  mules,in  red  harness,  were  led  by  lacqueys  in  velvet, 
followed  by  two  mules  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  coffers,  supposed  to  contain 
jewels  for  his  lady,  relics,  and  papal  indulgencies.  Thirty  gentlemen,  in 
cloth  of  silver  and  of  gold,  came  afler  these.  Minstrels  superbly  dressed, 
succeeded  by  trumpets  and  clarions  of  silver  sounding  their  grandest 
notes,  and  accompanied  by  twenty-four  velveted  lacqueys,  led  the  gazing 
eye  to  Caesar  Borgia  himself,  whose  dress  had  all  the  finery  with  which 
the  workmen  of  Italy  could  adorn  him^  and  which  Brantom  fully  details. 
Discours.  48.  V.  5. 

*  Brantom  wrote  his  description  from  an  old  *  discours  en  rime,' 
which  he  found  *  dans  le  tresor  de  notre  maison.'    Vol.  5.  p.  361. 
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It  is,  to  use  a  favorite  phrase  of  bis  day,  a  mar-  chap, 
vellous  thing,  that  such  a  man,  with  such  talents  for  .  ^'^^'  ^ 
better  things,  so  prosperous  from  them,  and  from 
interior  strength  so  little  needing  a  pretty  female's 
frippery,  should  deviate  into  a  taste  so  exorbitant 
for  it.  His  penetrating  eye,  that  looked  so  deeply 
into  the  characters  of  all  whom  he  employed,  must 
have  perceived  that  the  man  nobly  bom,  continues, 
and  is  known  and  felt  to  be  so,  whether  he  after- 
wards wears  a  splendid  coat  or  a  plain  one.  Such 
a  descent  is  an  advantage  wherever  birth  is  valued, 
which  needs  no  tailor's  heraldry ;  and  where  it  is 
wanting,  no  external  gaudiness  can  confer  it,  or 
seduce  the  public  eye  to  forget  that  the  decorations 
which  challenge  its  applause,  are  but  the  trappings 
of  upstart  prosperity,  which  the  most  worthless  can 
put  on,  and  which  the  most  ignoble  are  the  most 
proud  of.  Yet  Wolsey,  from  the  age  of  forty-five 
to  sixty,  began  the  fashion — the  first  and  last  cler- 
g3rman  who  did  so, — ^of  dressing  himself  in  dainty 
silken  garments,  and  of  leading  those  priests  who 
wished  to  gain  his  favor  to  imitate  his  new  foppery**. 
He  carried  this  so  far  when  the  emperor  met  Henry 
at  Calais,  as  to  command  the  bishops  and  inferior 
clergy  to  appear  only  in  silk  dresses,  which  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  alone  had  the  spirit  and 
virtue  to  disobey  *^.  Sir  Thomas  More  had  the  good 
taste  to  censure  this  unclerical  and  corrupting  va- 
nity *' ;  but  Wolsey  made  it  the  distinction  of  his 

•»  Pol.  Verg.  633. 

^  Erasmus  mentions  this  in  his  preface  to  Jerom.Jort.App.  331. 
Warham  would  use  no  such  costume  but  in  celebrating  high  mass.  ib. 

~  More  sajs,  *  a  great  part  r/f  the  proud  and  pompous  apparel  that 
many  priests  used  in  years  not  long  past,  they  wore  by  the  pride  and 
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BOOK    train  of  state,  that  they  should  be  thus  accoutred  ^. 
^'     ,  Even  his  shoes  were  gold. 

In  the  same  humor,  his  saddle  was  covered  with 
gold — ^his  couch  and  his  table-cloth  shone  with 
a  surface  of  the  same  metal.  His  hat,  like  an  idol, 
was  carried  on  high  when  he  went  out  on  foot,  and 
placed  on  the  altar,  in  a  kind  of  regal  shrine,  while 
he  attended  divine  service  ^•.  He  had  the  tallest 
and  handsomest  men  selected  for  his  oflScers,  and 
made  these  qualities  one  of  his  reasons  in  appointing 
a  chaplain,  and  in  recommending  one  to  the  uni- 
versity as  his  commissary,  >vhile  the  learned  body 
informed  him,  that  they  so  valued  his  communication 
as  to  chuse  a  person  for  their  beadle,  because,  to  his 
other  merit,  he  added  a  comely  and  exquisitely 
proportioned  body^'.  It  is  beneficial  that  absurd 
fashions  should  be  carried  to  an  excess,  as  they  then 
produce  a  general  conviction  of  their  folly,  and 
vanish  in  the  public  derision.  A  vicious  taste  for 
gaudy  dress  had  been  growing  on  the  English  nation 
from  the  days  of  Occleve,  who  satirized  it^*,  and 
when  Wolsey  pushed  it  to  a  childish  caricature,  the 
good  sense  of  his  countrymen  felt  and  abandoned 
what  always  deteriorates  and  degrades^?.   The  arro- 

oversight  of  some  few,  forced,  iu  a  manner,  against  their  own  wills  to 
wear.'     Engl.  Works,  892. 

*  Tyndale  thus  describes  it :  '  He  made  a  journey  of  sentleroen,  all 
arrayed  in  silk,  so  much,  that  their  very  shoes,  and  the  lining  of  their 
boots,  were  much  more  like  their  mothers,  than  men  of  war.  I  am  sure 
many  of  their  mothers  would  have  been  ashamed  of  so  nice  and  wapton 
an  array.'    Pract.  of  Prelates. 

'^  Pol.  Verg.  645.  ^'  Fiddes,  182. 

^  Middle  Ages  of  the  History  of  England,  v,  2.  p.  2^. 

"^  He  had  two  great  crosses  of  silver  carried  before  bun  by  two  of  the 
tallest,  as  well  as  comeliest  priests  he  could  procure,  and  two  silver 
pillars,  borne  by  laymen,  instead  of  a  mace.    Cav.  32 ;  and  the  poet 
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gating  pretensions  of  a  man  who  had  sprung  from 
the  lowest  origin,  only  roused  the  public  spleen  ^*. 
The  domestic  exertions  of  his  power  increased  his 
pecuniary  resources,  but  at  the  expenceboth  of  prin- 
ciple and  popularity  ^^. 

His  personal  state  displayed  that  assumption  of 
grandeur,  and  arrogance  of  parade,  which  distin- 
guished Thomas  k  Becket,  a  character  of  note,  whom 
Wolsey  seems  to  have  emulated,  and  to  have  resolved 
to  surpass.  Avoiding  Bechet's  error,  of  combating 
the  inclinations  and  defying  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign,  Wolsey  imitated  his  arrogant  vanity,  and 
caused  a  great  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
to  be  attending  daily  upon  him,  and  his  tall  and 
comely  yeomen ;  having,  even  in  his  common  ser- 
vants, like  the  father  of  the  most  celebrated  king  of 
Prussia  in  his  guards,  a  taste  for  giants  about  his 
person.  They  formed  a  part  of  the  fantastic  archi- 
tecture of  his  greatness  ;  and  fortunate  was  that  in- 
dividual who  could  "prefer  any  tall  and  comely 
yeoman"  into  his  service  ^^. 

He  had  every  day  in  his  hall  three  special  tables 

Roy,  quoted  hy  Mr.  Singer,  ib.    One  pillar  was  the  custoinarv  state  of 

a  lej^ate,  but  the  double  pomp  excited  the  public  criticism.     Hall,  aoi. 

''*  Hall  remarks,  *  when  once  be  was  a  perfect  cardinal  he  looked  then 

above  all  estates,  so  that  all  men  almost  hated  him,  and  disdained  him/ 

''^  It  is  thus  described  by  the  old  chronicler  who  witnessed  it :  '  He 
set  up  a  court  as  a  legate,  and  proved  testaments,  and  heard  causes,  to 
the  great  hindrance  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  realm.  He  visited  bishops, 
and  all  the  clergy,  exempt  or  not  exempt,  and,  under  color  of  reforma- 
tion, he  got  much  treasure,  for  nothing  was  reformed  but  came  to  more 
mischief.  By  example  of  his  pride,  priests,  and  all  spiritual  persons, 
waxed  so  proud,  that  they  wore  velvet  and  silk,  both  in  gowns,  jackets, 
doublets  and  shoes,  were  openly  vicious,  and  so  highly  bore  themselves, 
by  reason  of  his  authorities  and  faculties,  that  no  man  durst  reprove  any 
tiling  ill  them,  for  fear  to  be  aiUed  heretic,  and  be  taken  to  a  faggot/ 
Ilall>  593.  ^  Cavend.  33,  34. 
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spread  for  his  principal  officers.  His  steward,  who 
was  a  dean  or  priest ;  his  treasurer,  a  knight ;  and 
his  comptroller,  an  esquire ;  who,  aa  in  the  royal 
palace,  carried  in  his  house  their  white  staves.  His 
master  cook  went  about  daily  in  damask  satin  or 
velvet,  with  a  chain  of  gold  around  his  neck.  He 
had  his  high  and  his  vice  chamberlain,  twelve  gen- 
tlemen ushers,  six  gentlemen  waiters,  nine  or  ten 
lords,  called  his  wards,  who  paid  him  an  income  : 
Forty  cup-bearers,  carvers  and  attendants  ;  forty-six 
yeomen  of  his  chamber ;  sixteen  doctors  and  chap- 
lains, to  say  daily  mass ;  twenty-eight  singing  men 
and  children,  and  many  other  servants  and  officers, 
with  various  designations.  All  these  were  every 
day  in  attendance  upon  him.  The  whole  number  of 
his  household  as  enrolled,  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty;  or,  as  the  best  manuscripts  state,  of  five 
hundred  persons^. 

When  we  observe  our  chancellor.  Lord  Eldon,  in- 
ferior to  no  predecessor  as  an  equity  judge,  and  in 
the  brightest  period  of  England's  greatness,  riding  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  office  in  one  de- 
corous carriage,  containing  also  bis  seals  and  mace, 
we  can  but  smile  at  the  style  in  which  Wolsey  chose 
to  go  to  the  same  avocations  in  Westminster  hall, 
daily  in  the  term  season  ^'.  He  waited  till  his  apart- 
ments were  filled  with  noblemen,  gentry  and  others, 
and  then  he  issued  out  to  them  in  his  cardinal's 
habif,  either  of  fine  scarlet  or  crimson  satin  :  his  head 
adorned  with  black  velvet.     His  seals  and  hat  were 

""  Cav.  34-40.    Dr.  Wordsworth's  edition  has  180  persons,  and  Mr, 
Sin£;er*s  MS.  500.    The  edition  of  1641  reads  Bpo. 
^^  Cnv.  43. 
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borne  before  him  by  two  noblemen,  right  solemnly  chap. 
and  bareheaded.  His  two  great  silver  crosses  were 
followed  by  his  massy  silver  pillars,  and  the  mace  of 
gilt  silver.  His  gentleman  usher  preceded  him, 
crying  out  to  the  courtiers  who  thronged  his  levee, 
"  On,  my  lords  and  masters !  On  before — make 
way  for  my  lord's  grace."  At  his  hall  door  stood 
his  mule,  in  crimson  velvet  with  gilded  stirrups. 
His  cross  and  pillar  bearers  mounted  their  great 
horses  with  scarlet  trappings,  and  with  four  footmen 
with  gilt  pole-axes,  clearing  the  way  before  them, 
he  proceeded  to  his  judicial  seat  in  our  ancient  hall. 
He  sat  there  till  eleven  o'clock,  hearing  suitors  and 
determining  divers  matters  ^.  It  is  mentioned,  and 
ought  to  repeated  to  his  credit,  fliat  he  spared 
neither  high  nor  low,  but  judged  every  estate  ac- 
cording to  their  merit  and  deserts  ^.  This  was  the 
noble  uprightness  of  an  impartial  judge — but  what 
a  false  sublime  was  the  anterior  pomp !  Who  can 
place  his  greatness  in  his  parade  without  betraying 
a  sense  that  he  wants  it  in  himself? 

In  the  same  state,  the  cardinal  every  Sunday  pro- 
ceeded to  pay  his  court  to  the  king  ".  But  altho  by 
this  processional  pantomime  he  intended  to  create 
a  feeling  of  admiration  and  awe  as  he  passed,  which 
would  magnify  his  idolized  self  in  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators,  it  failed  generally  of  its  desired  eflfect. 
The  proud  love  not  each  others  pride.  The  calm 
and  judicious  perceive  that  it  diminishes  the  im- 
pression of  an  anterior  worth,  and  gives  to  what  is 
solid  metal  the  appearance  of  something  counterfeit. 

'^  Cav.  42-4,  »  Cav.  45.  "  lb. 
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BOOK    The  meanest  minds  only  estimate  the  actor  by  his 
,     ^'     ,  trappings,  and  even  most  of  these  envy  and  reproach 
what  they  cannot  share  '*. 

When  we  see  him  date  his  letter  to  the  king  from 
his  poor  house  at  Westminster  ^^  we  smile  to  find, 
from  his  attendant,  that  this  poor  house  was  as 
splendid  as  magnificence  could  make  it.  Cavendish 
describes  his  mansions  to  have  been  in  the  most 
sumptuous  style,  beautified  by  the  most  expert  arti- 
ficers, brought  both  from  far  and  near.  Their  roofs 
shone  with  gold  like  the  sun,  and  were  "  craftily 
entaylled  with  images  embossed."  .  His  chambers 
were  garnished  with  the  finest  tapestry.  A  cloth  of 
state  was  spread  while  he  dined,  amid  the  subtle 
perfumes  of  musk  and  sweet  amber ;  and  with  plate 
of  all  sorts,  most  curiously  wrought  of  fashions  new. 
His  dishes  were  all  of  silver,  full  of  the  daintiest 
viands.  He  drank  his  wine  always  in  silver  and-  in 
gold»^ 

^  He  forgot  the  wise  remark  of  the  ancient,  *  Sine  pompa,  sine  inri- 
dia;'  and  yet,  perhaps,  the  envy  they  excite  is  one  of  the  strange  grati- 
fications of  the  proud. 

•»  In  his  letter  to  the  king,  of  agth  November  I523,  he  subscriber, 
*at  my  poor  house  at  Westminster,'  .MS.  Vitell.  B.  5.  p.  223. 

•*  This  author,  in  his  metrical  versions  to  describe  what  be  had  seen; 
makes  the  cardinal  thus  express  it  :•— 

'  My  buildings  sumptuous ;  the  roofs  with  gold  and  byse 
Shone  like  the  sun  in  mid-day  sphere. 
Craflily  entaylled,  as  cunning  could  devise, 
With  images  embossed,  most  lively  did  appear — 
My  galleries  were  fair ;  both  laige  and  long. 
To  walk  in  them  when  that  it  liked  me  best : 
My  gardens  sweet,  enclosed  with  walles  strong, 
Eml^mked  with  benches  to  sit  and  take  my  rest, 
The  knotts  so  enknotted  it  cannot  be  expressed ;    * 
With  arbors  and  allies,  so  pleasant  and  s5  dulce, 
The  pestilent  airs  with  flavors  to  repulse. 
My  chambers  garnished  with  arras  nne, 
Iiffportiog  personages  of  the  liveliest  kind ; 
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But  whatever  vulgar  stare  or  cynical  eyes  may  chap. 
have  been  drawn  upon  Wolsey  by  the  superb  state 
which  he  cherished,  with  the  intense  fondness  of 
a  child  for  its  shining  toys ;  yet  it  created  none  of 
that  genuine  admiration  which,  on  the  omission  of 
this,  his  other  qualities  might  have  attracted.  We 
read  the  public  feeling  in  the  remarks  of  the  good- 
natured  sir  Thomas  More  '*,  of  the  zealous  Dr. 
Barnes  ^^  besides  those  of  Tyndal  and  Hsdl  already 
quoted  ^%  and  of  Erasmus  '^     His  mind  became  as 

And  when  I  was  disposed  in  them  to  dine. 

My  cloth  of  state  there  ready  did  I  find. 

The  subtle  perTumos  of  musk  and  sweet  amber, 

There  wanted  none  to  perfume  all  my  chamber. 

Plate  of  all  sorts  most  curiously  wrought, 

Of  fashions  new ;  I  cared  not  K>r  the  old. 

No  vessell  but  silver  before  me  was  brou^t 

Full  of  dainty  viands.    The  same  cannot  i>e  told ; 

I  drank  my  wine  always  in  silver  and  in  gold. 

My  crosses  twain  of  silver,  long  and  great, 

Tliat  daily  before  me  were  carri^  high, 

Upon  great  horses,  openly  in  the  street ; 

And  massy  pillars,  glorious  to  the  eye. 

With  pole-axes  dlt,  that  no  man  durst  come  nigh 

My  presence.    I  was  princely  to  behold, 

Riding  on  my  mule,  trapped  in  silver  and  in  gold/ 

V.a.  p.  lo-i^. 
**  On  a  discussion  in  the  Commons  how  the  cardinal  should  be  received 
there,  sir  Thomas,  then  speaker,  lanced  this  sneer :  <  It  shall  not,  in 
my  mind,  be  amiss  to  receive  him  with  all  his  pomp ;  with  his  maces, 
his  pillars,  his  pole-axes,  his  crosses,  his  hat,  and  tne  great  seal  too.* 
Roper's  Life,  p.  31. 

*  Barnes  had  preached  a  sermon  at  Cambridge,  for  which  he  was 
called  to  appear  before  the  cardinal.  Its  allusions  to  Wolse/s  state, 
we  may  infer  from  the  cardinal's  address  to  him,  as  stated  by  Fox,  and 
cited  by  Dr.  Wordsworth.  '  What !  master  doctor !  bad  yon  not  a 
sufficient  scope  in  the  Scriptures  to  teach  the  people,  but  tliat  my  golden 
shoes,  my  pole-axes,  my  pillars,,  my  golden  cushions,  my  cross,  did  so 
sore  oiTena  you,  that  you  must  make  us  a  ridiculum  caput  before  the 
people?'    Fox's  Acts,  p.   1088. 

^  Hall  also  remaiks,  that  during  the  plague,  when  the  king  lived 
retired,  *•  He  kept  open  house  at  Richmond,  to  lords,  ladies,  and  all 
other  that  would  come  with  plays  and  disguisings,  in  most  royal  manner, 
which  sore  grieved  the  people,  to  see  him  keep  an  open  court,  and  the 
king  a  secret  court.'  p.  707. 

"  Erasmus  is  concise,  but  strons  t  *  He  was  dreaded  by  all,  and 
loved  by  few,  or  rather  by  none.'    Ep.  1 151* 
MOD.  HIST.  VOL.  I.  O 
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haughty  and  as  offensive  as  his  dramatic  costume. 
It  was  a  personal  punishment  to  address  him.  While 
his  royal  master  was  distinguished  for  his  free- 
hearted affiaibility,  he  was  himself  avoided,  and  hated 
for  his  repulsive  arrogance  \  He  had  not  heart 
enough  in  himself  to  interest  it  in  others ;  and  he 
strove  to  daunt  what  he  was  unable  to  win,  and 
would  not  stoop  to  sooth.  Hence  he  rose  without 
love,  and  fell  without  regret'**. 

As  he  stood  on  no  basis  but  the  king's  attachment, 
he  omitted  no  means  to  secure  that.  He  selected 
the  ablest  men  who  would  submit  to  be  his  instru- 
ments, and  placed  them  near  his  sovereign  to  keep 
others  away,  and  to  extol  his  conduct,  removing 
them  when  they  were  likely  to  be  his  rivals'".     He 

^  Erasmus  describes  him  ns  '  non  passim  comis  aut  facilis/  Ep.  353. 
And  sir  T.  Alen,  a  priest,  thus  writes  to  earl  Shrewsbury;  *  I  delivered 
your  letter  with  the  examination  to  my  lord  cardinal,  atGuildff^rdy  when 
he  commanded  me  to  wait  on  liim  to  the  couit.  I  followed  him  to  the 
court,  and  there  gave  attendance  and  cuuld  have  no  answer.  Upon 
Friday  last,  he  came  from  thence  to  Hampton  Court,  where  he  lieth. 
The  morrow  after  I  besought  his  grace,  that  I  might  know  his  pleasure. 
I  could  have  no  answer.  Upon  Monday  last  as  be  walked  in  the  park 
at  Hampton,  I  besought  his  grace  I  mi^it  know  if  he  would  command 
me  any  service.  He  was  not  content  with  me  that  I  spoke  to  liim.  The 
Sunday  before,  I  delivered  the  letter  which  Ralph  Leia  brought.  I  can 
have  no  answer  to  neither  of  both,  so  that  who  shall  be  a  suitor  to  him, 
may  have  no  other  business  but  to  give  attendance  upon  hit  pleasure. 
He  that  shall  do  so,  has  needful  to  be  a  wiser  man  tlian  I  am ;  I  had 
rather  vour  lordship  commanded  me  to  Rome  than  deliver  him  letters 
and  bring  answers  to  the  same.  When  he  walks  in  the  park,  he  will 
suffer  no  servant  to  come  nigh  unto  him,  but  commands  them  away  as 
far  as  one  may  well  shoot  an  arrow.'    Fiddes'  Collect.  51. 

^  The  cardmal  once  attempted  a  sort  of  justification,  not  very  clear, 
to  Barnes,  *  How  think  you  ?  were  it  better  for  me,  being  in  the  honor 
and  digniu  I  am,  to  coin  my  pillars  and  pole-axes,  and  to  give  the 
money  to  nve  or  six  beggars,  than  for  to  maintain  the  commonwealth 
by  them  as  I  do  ?  Do  you  not  reckon  the  commonwealth  better  than  five 
or  six  beggars  ^ '  Barnes's  Supplication,  printed  1534.  Wolsey's  rea- 
soning intellect  roust  have  been  much  clouded  by  his  vanity,  if  he  really 
thought  that  he  could  not  have  dischai^ed  his  state  duties  without  a  tall 
priest  carrying  before  him  a  silver  pillar,  or  a  footman  a  gilt  pole-axe. 
•*  Tynd.  Prac.    One  great  value  of  Tyndale*s  remarl^  on  Wolsey  is 
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made  himself  the  only  channel  of  honors  and  ad-    chap. 
vancement,  and  placed  the  most  faithful  of  his  friends  ^   ^^^    * 
and  old  companion,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  the 
king  as  his  confessor '%  thus  securing  a  knowlege 
of  the  most  secret  movings  of  the  royal  mind. 

At  various  periods  of  the  year  Henry  visited  the 
cardinal,  for  his  recreation.  No  preparations  or  in- 
ventions of  art  or  luxury  were  then  omitted  for  his 
entertainment.  Whatever  pleasures  ftincy  could  de- 
vise, or  expence  create ;  banquets,  with  masks  and 
mummeries  so  gorgeous  and  costly,  ^^  that  it  was 
a  heaven  to  behold  ^^ ; "  dames  and  damsels  to  dance 
with  the  masquers  j  all  kinds  of  music,  and  the 
sweetest  harmonies  which  the  union  of  the  manly 
and  youthful  voice  could  utter,  were  successively 
exhibited  to  gratify  the  royal  guest.  The  king's 
imagination  was  as  romantic  as  that  of  a  chivalrous 
poet,  but  with  a  shade  of  puerility  that  gave  no 
promise  of  his  future  sternness ;  and  his  visit  was 
sometimes  an  acted  drama  of  showy  and  pleasant 
fooleries.  If  Cicero  could  say  he  wondered  that 
one  augur  could  meet  another  augur,  without  laugh- 
ing^, may  we  not  be  surprized  that  the  king  of 
England,  and  its  prime  nobility,  and  most  dignified 
churchmen  could  combine  to-  act  such  scenes  as  are 
described,  without  deriding  each  other  for  their 
mutual  childishness  ^^.     But  the  effect  of  all  his  ope- 


tbat  they  were  written  while  he  was  living,  and  printed  the  year  he 
died     His  book  is  dated  Marborch  1530. 

M  lb.  "  Car.  49.  ••  De  Divin. 

**  Cavendish  describes  one  he  shared  in :  '  I  have  seen  the  king  sud- 
denly come  thither  in  a  mask,  with  a  dosen  other  maskers^  in  garments 
like  shepherds^  made  of  fine  doth  of  gold  and  crimson  satin :  their  hairs 
and  beards  of  fine  gold  wire,  or  silver,  or  some  of  block  »lk,  with  sixteen 
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BOOK  rations  on  the  royal  mind  was,  that  they  "  made  the 
king  doat  upon  him  more  than  ever  he  did  on  any 
lady,  or  gentleman,  so  that  now  the  king  followed 
him  as  he  before  followed  the  king.  What  he  said, 
that  was  wisdom ;  what  he  praised,  that  only  was 
honorable  ^. "  All  foreign  powers  perceived  this 
extraordinary  attachment,  and  their  obsequious  civi- 
lities to  the  temporary  ministerial  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land appear  in  the  numerous  letters  yet  remaining 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  Wolsey  received  from 
the  various  potentates,  nobility,  dignitaries,  and 
statesmen  of  Europe.  How  generally  this  was  felt 
may  be  inferred  also  from  the  salutation  which  he 
received  from  one  of  the  mob  the  day  he  entered 
Bruges.  "  Hail !  king  of  thy  king,  and  of  his  king- 
dom ^^."  His  watchful  policy  was  carefully  directed 
to  attract  the  queen's  prepossession  ^. 


torch  bearers  and  drums  all  in  satin/  He  came  bv  water  without  noise, 
but  at  his  landing,  cannon  were  shot  off  like  tbunuer,  startling  the  guests 
with  whom  the  cardinal  was  sitting  uuder  his  cloth  of  state,  haviughis 
table  alone,  while  all  the  other  tables  were  joined  into  one.  He  sent  his 
x:hamberlain  to  enquire  the  cause  of  the  cannon,  he  was  answered,  that 
the  ambassadors  of  some  foreign  prince  had  arrived  ;  be  directed  them 
to  be  invited  to  his  banquet ;  twenty  new  torches  conveyed  them  into 
the  chamber,  two  by  two,  amid  a  clamorous  music  of  fifes  and  drums. 
They  saluted  all  the  ladies,  and  gave  them  the  chance  of  winning  the 
cups  full  of  gold  which  they  nroduced,  by  a  cast  of  dice.  It  was  then 
whispered  to  the  rest,  that  there  was  one  person  among  them  so  noble, 
as  to  desene  the  worthiest  place.  Quoth  he,  «  Me  seemeth,  the  gentle- 
man with  the  black  beard  should  be  even  he,*  and  rose  out  of  his  chair. 
Tlie  king  nulled  down  bis  visor,  addressed  them  with  a  pleasant  counte- 
nance ana  cheer,  went  and  changed  his  dress  for  new  and  princely  gar- 
ments, while  the  table  was  re-served,  and  all  present  did  the  same ;  he 
then  took  his  seat  under  the  cloth  of  state,  and  partook,  with  the  com- 
pany, of  two  hundred  dishes^  ^  wonderous  costly  and  subdlly  devised, 
passing  tbe  whole  night  in  feasting,  dancing  and  folly.'    Cav.  49-55. 

••  Tynd.  Prac.  Pre!. 
'    ^  *  Salve  rex  regis  tui  atque  regni  sui.'  Tynd.  ib. 
'    ^  Tyndale  affirms,  '  In  like  manner  he  played  with  the  ladies  and 
gentlewohieo ;  whoever  was  great  with  the  queen  was  he  familiar  to^  and 
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But  altho  his  severer  censors  ascribe   it  to   his    chap. 

selfish  policy,  it  was  a  great  merit  and  national  utility    «-^^I » 

diat  he  selected  men  of  talent  to  be  about  the  court, 
and  in  official  situations^.  It  was  ability  loving 
ability,  as  well  as  profiting  from  the  use  of  it.  The 
consciousness  of  possessing  it  kept  him  from  that 
jealous  dread  of  meeting  it  which  haunts  a  little 
mind ;  and  as  his  preferment  of  informed  intellect, 
created  a  demand  for  it,  every  part  of  society  that  he 
touched  was  roused  iqto  an  emulation  to  produce  it, 
which  multiplied  that  harvest  of  clever  men  which 
Henry's  literary  taste  also  so  powerfully  excited,  and 
which  filled  the  age  of  Elizabeth  with  a  copious 
stream  of  English  genius.  It  only  increased  the 
quantity  that  he  dispersed  them  into  foreign  em- 
ployments as  they  obtained  the  royal  favor,  and 
supplied  their  place  by  new  aspirants  '*^.  That  he 
extracted  personal  benefit  from  all  that  he  even 
laudably  did,  the  tenor  of  his  life  evinces '**' ;  but  it 
is  always  a  great  encomium  to  unite  the  public 
advantage  with  the  individual  emolument* 

to  her  gave  his  gifU.  If  any  were  subtle  witted,  and  meet  for  his  pur- 
pose, he  made  her  betray  the  queen,  and  tell  him  what  she  said  or  did. 
1  know  one  that  departed  the  Court  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she 
would  no  Icfnger  betray  her  majesty/    Prac.  Prel. 

*  *  As  he  grew  in  promotion  and  disnity,  so  gathered  he  unto  him  of 
the  most  subtle-witted,  and  of  them  that  were  drunk  in  the  desire  of 
honor,  most  like  unto  himself,  and  afler  they  were  sworn,  he  promoted 
them,  and  wi(h  great  promises  made  them  faithful,  and  of  them  even 
presented  to  the  king.     Tynd.  Prac. 

'"  If  he  were  in  conceit  witlj  the  king*s  grace,  then  he  flattered,  and 
persuaded,  and  corrupted  some  with  gifts,  and  sent  some  ambassadors, 
and  some  made  captains,  at  Calais,  Hannes,  Guynes,  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
or  sent  them  to  Ireland,  and  into  the  north,  arid  so  occupied  them  till  the 
king  had  furgoUen  them,  and  others  were  in  their  room.*    Tynd.ib. 

*••  *  By  these  spies,  if  aught  were  done  or  spoken  in  the  court,  oi' 
against  the  cardinal,  of  that  he  had  word  within  on  hour  or  two,  and  then 
came  to  court  with  all  his  magic  to  persuade  the  contrary/   Tynd.  ib, 
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But  amid  its  many  defects,  his  pride,  or  his  natural 
feeling  of  equity,  directed  him  to  repress  the  vio* 
lences  of  the  rich  and  great  on  tlie  poorer  orders  of 
the  community,  by  his  personal  adjudications,  till 
imposition  was  attempted  by  false  complaints,  when 
he  erected  four  courts  to  receive  and  to  try  them  '°*. 
He  punished  perjury  till  he  diminished  its  preva- 
lence '**^  He  followed  the  king's  taste  in  encouraging 
learning,  and  patronized  some  learned  men****,  tho  in 
a  manner  so  inconstant  and  unsatisfactory,  as  to  rouse 
the  moderate  mind  of  Erasmus  to  retract  the  com- 
mendations he  had  conferred  '"^^ ;  but  his  establish- 
ment of  a  college  at  Ipswich,  and  his  foundations  at 
Oxford'*^,  entitle  him  to  be  classed  among  the  bene-, 
factors  of  the  human  mind.  He  would  have  been 
a  better  if  he  had  been  a  less  prosperous  man.  He, 
like  Richard  HL  was  deteriorated  by  his  passion 
for  worldly  greatness. 

In  contemplating  such  an  extravagant  specimen 
of  human  arrogance  and  vanity  as  Wol^y  in  his 
mature  age  chose  to  become,  it  is  delightful  and 


*^  *  So  that  the  poor  men  lived  quietly,  and  uo  man  durst  bear  (upon 
tbem)  for  fear  of  imprisonment/    tiall,  5B5. 

^  Hall,  585. 

*"*  Linacer  dedicated  to  him  with  many  compliments  his  Latin  trans- 
lations of  Galen's  De  Sanitate  and  Methodus  medendi,  i  Jortin.  6.  He 
invited  Ludovicus  Vives  from  Spain  to  England,  in  15^23,  who  lectured 
at  Oxford  on  humanity  and  civil  law.     Knight,  165. 

'*•  On  his  never-benefiting  promises  to  Erasmus,  and  giving  him  a  pre- 
bend at  Toumay,  only  to  revoke  it,  without  any  solicitation,  see  1  Jortin's 
Er.  p.  31,  49»  54>  68,  135,  and  Knight,  p.  50.  The  scholar  dedicated  to 
WoJsey,  a  translation,  from  Plutarch,  (a  Jort.  297.)  and  his  paraphrase 
on  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude.  387. 

'7  Fiddes,  in  his  13th  chapter,  p.  209-219,  notices  his  seven  lectures 
on  theology,  and  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  mathematics,  Greek,  rhetoric, 
and  humanity,  which  he  established  at  Oxford;  and  in  his  a5th  chapter, 
302-15.  Um  two  colleges  in  the  same  university,  and  his  favorite  one  at 
h'li  native  city  Ipswich. 
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<>onsding  to  the  mind  to  remember  that  the  most  stu-  cii  a  p. 
pendous  Being  in  nature  is  peculiarly  distinguished  t  ^y*  . 
by  the"  absence  of  all  pride,  and  by  the  perpetual 
practice  of  that  amenity  in  himself  which  he  has  en- 
joined to  his  creatures.  There  is  nothing  ostenta- 
tious or  supercilious  about  him.  He  expands  a 
mighty  creation  before  our  eyes  in  quiet  sublimity, 
but  leaves  the  operation  of  its  silent  grandeur  to  its 
own  impressions  on.  our  unprejudiced  sensibility, 
without  projecting  himself  in  personal  pomp  or  dra- 
matic spectacle  before  us,  challenging  and  compell- 
ing an  extorted  applause.  His  natural  and  ordinary 
appeals  to  our  reason  and  our  feelings  are  tranquil, 
intellectual,  and  unassuming.  We  must  seek  him, 
to  find  him*  We  must  trace  the  wondrous  hand 
which  is  every  where  discernible,  tho  always  in- 
visible. In  his  revelations,  he  calls  not  for  our 
adulation  or  our  applause.  His  request,  as  to  him- 
self, is  for  our  love ;  and  as  to  our  own  happiness 
for  our  obedience  to  his  wise  and  kind  legislation, 
in  order  to  ensure  and  perpetuate  the  felicity  we 
covet.  Praise  is  the  natural  language  of  our  grati- 
tude and  adoration:  the  presented  homage  of  our 
judgment.  For  who  can  candidly  survey  the  mag- 
nificence of  nature,  the  benignity  of  its  provisions, 
and  the  skill  of  its  multiform  construction,  and  with- 
hold the  hallelujah,  the  benediction,  and  the  sym- 
pathy? The  noblest  spirits  of  the  most  enlightened 
ages  have  felt  it  impossible  not  to  breathe  the  aspi- 
rations of  their  delighted  wisdom,  and  affectionate 
veneration;  but  yet  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe 
never  claims  by  personal  ostentation  what  is  indeed 
of  no  value,   if  not  the  heartfelt  and  spontaneous 
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BOOK  tribute.  Free  from  all  imposing,  conceited,  said  fas- 
tidious pride,  he  displays  as  his  settled  character 
the  most  condescending  kindness ;  for  without  this 
divine  quality,  would  he  have  deigned  to  plan  and 
organize  animals  and  insects,  whom  even  we  despise, 
and  watch  over  the  robin  and  the  worm  as  graciously 
as  over  man?  Nothing  is  too  insignificant  for  his 
care,  nor  too  minute  for  his  creation ;  and  nothing, 
however  lowly,  is  forgotten  by  his  goodness.  What 
a  contrast  to  man !  who  looks  down  with  contempt 
on  what  is  inferior,  and  is  so  often  uneasy  till  his 
self-love  is  gratified  by  the  awe  and  wonder,  the 
commendations  and  flattery,  which  he  can  extort  by 
domineering  arrogance  and  exerted  tyranny  ;  or  by 
the  tawdry  splendor  of  manufactured  parade ! 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

MARRIAGES  PROJECTED  BETWEEN  FRANCIS  AND  HENRY- 
COMPETITION  FOR  THE  EMPIRE— WOLSEY  ASPIRES  TO  THE 
PAPACY  — CONTESTED  ELECTIONS  OF  ADRIAN  VI.  AND 
AFTERWARDS  OF  CLEMENT  VIL— WOLSEY'S  REPEATED  DIS- 
APPOINTMENT—WOLSEY'S  INTELLECTUAL  CHARACTER,  AND 
OBJECTS  OF  POUCY— HIS  PENSIONS  AND  PRESENTS  FROM 
FOREIGN  POWERS. 

In  the  year  1518  the  two  courts  of  England  and  chap. 
France  united  themselves  in  bonds  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate friendship.  Francis  desired  earnestly  the 
re-possession  of  Tournay,  and  the  alliance  of  Henry 
with  himself  in  preference  to  Charles.  The  strongest 
link  of  union  between  thrones  was  in  that  age  deemed 
a  marriage ;  and  Francis  exhibited  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  bargaining  for  one  with  Henry  before 
his  child  was  bom.  Such  a  speculation  verges  upon 
absurdity ;  but  the  instructions  yet  remain  from  his 
minister  to  his  secretary*,  which  directs  him  to  open 
a  conditional  treaty  with  Wolsey,  that  if  the  French 
queen,  who  was  expected  to  be  confined,  should  be 
delivered  of  a  son*,  he  should  be  married  to  Henry's 
daughter,  Mary,  then  but  two  years  old.  The  child 
soon  afterwards  appeared,  and  was  a  prince;  and  in 

■  They  are  dated  B  April  1518,  and  are  in  the  MS.  Calie.  D.  7.  p.  1. 
for  the  *  arctiore  colligatione'  of  friendship  between  the  twokinedoms. 

•  The  envoy  was  to  engage,  that  as  soon  as  the  dauphin  should  be  bom, 
the  bishop  of  Paris  would  send  to  Wolsey  a  fbithail  messenger  to  excite 
him  to  so  lioly  a  woA,  and  that  both  kings  should  send  ambassadors  to 
meet  at  Calais  or  Boulogne,  to  settle  the  conditions  of  the  marriage. 
MS.  ib.  p.  2. 
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July  the  marriage  between  the  two  royal  babies  was 
settled  by  a  solemn  treaty ',  and  Francis  obtained  the 
coveted  boon  that  Tournay  should  be  given  up  to 
him,  on  Ae  day  of  the  nuptial  celebration,  on  paying 
six  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold^  Having 
gained  these  friendly  points,  he  advanced  one  step 
farther.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he  granted  Wolsey 
a  pension  of  twenty  thousand  livres  Tournois  * ;  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year^  obtained  the  immediate 
cession  of  the  town,  without  waiting  the  term  of  the 
stipulated  marriage^. 

A  general  league  for  five  years  was  made  in  the 
same  autumn  between  France,  England,  Spain  and 
the  emperor,  for  the  mutual  guarantee  and  defence 
of  each  other's  dominions,  which  was  principally 
aimed  against  a  Turkish  attack  ^ ;  for,  debilitated  as 
the  Ottoman  power  has  now  become,  it  was  then, 
even  in  the  estimation  of  able  men,  the  most  for- 


*  The  articles  for  this,  9th  July  1518, are  in  the  MS.  Cal.  D.  7.  p.  8-ia. 
The  spousal  was  to  be  made  when  the  dauphin  was  seven  years  of 
age,  and  the  actual  marriage  when  14.  Mary's  portion  was  to  be 
333,000  crowns  of  gold.  The  actual  treaty  was  dated  4th  Oct.  15  iQ. 
llym.  13.  p.  632.  642.  *  lb. 

*  MSS.  ib.  ao.  and  Rym.  13.  p.  610. 

*  Several  of  the  letters  in  the  MS.  Cal.  D.  7,  contain  the  details  00 
this  subject.  There  is  also  one  from  FranciSi  all  in  his  hand-writing,  to 
Wolsey,  which  shows  that  he  did  not  grant  so  liberally  as  he  obtained : 
'  As  to  the  two  demands  which  have  been  put  so  forward  by  you,  I  as- 
sure you  Mous*^  le  Cardinal,  my  good  friend,  that  if  they  had  been  such 
that  1  could  in  reason,  and  without  making  all  my  kingdom  and  subjects, 
discontented,  I  should,  with  a  very  good  heart,  have  liberally  acceded  to 
them,  but  they  are  impossible  and  impracticable.*    Ib.  p.  69. 

7  Dated  2d  Oct.  1518.  Rvm.  p.  024.  Leo.  X.  joined  this  federation. 
See  his  bull,  ib.  p.  601.  He  had  sent  cardinal  Campegio  to  Henry,  and 
other  envoys  ekewhere,  to  solicit  an  union  for  an  effective  war  on  the 
Turks,  but  the  sovereigns  would  only  agree  to  a  defensive  league.  WoUey, 
wlio  nought  to  turn  every  occasion  into  a  drama  of  personal  pomp,  made 
the  reception  of  this  cardinal  one  of  the  theatrical  exhibitions  of  his 
factitious  Uste.     Hall  describes  it,  592-4. 
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midable empire  in  Europe".  Lavish  entertainments  chap. 
announced  the  gratification  of  the  English  court  at  ^^^^' ' 
these  treaties' ;  and  when  English  ambassadors  went 
in  return  of  courtly  complement  to  Paris,  Francis 
exhibited  his  emulating  fetes  of  splendor  "" ;  and  yet 
tho  Parisian  taste  loves  to  claim  superiority  to  our 
own,  and  altho  Francis  I.  is  the  king  whom  his 
countrymen  justly  rank  nearest  to  their  Louis  XIV. 
in  politeness  and  cultivation,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Henry's  festivities,  however  liable  to  the 


'  Even  Charron,  who  wrote  about  this  time,  thus  felt  its  importance : 
*  The  greatest  and  most  flourishinc  empire  now  in  the  world  is  that  of 
the  grand  seigneur,  who,  like  the  hon  of  the  whole  earth,  makes  himself 
feared  and  dreaded  by  all  the  princes  and  monarchs  in  the  world.*  La 
Sagesse,  1.  3.  c.  14. 

'  These  feasts  show  the  fantastic  revelry  and  bad  taste  of  the  age ; 
a  party  was  a  pantomime  with  a  dull  alleeory.  On  8th  October,  alter 
a  mass  and  a  sermon  from  the  master  of  the  rolls  in  praise  of  matri- 
mony, at  Greenwich,  there  was  an  evening  banquet.  In  the  hall  was 
a  rock  full  of  artificial  stones,  and  on  its  top  five  trees.  An  olive  held 
a  shield,  with  the  arms  of  the  Roman  church ;  a  pine-apple  with  the 
eroperor*s;  a  rose-tree  with  England's;  a  branch  of  lillies  had  those  of 
France;  and  a  pomegranate  Spain's,  in  token  of  their  joint  federation. 
In  the  middle  of  the  rock  was  a  fiiir  lady,  richly  dressed,  with  a  dolphin 
in  her  lap.  A  party  of  both  sexes  were  seated  on  its  farther  part,  in 
crimson  satin,  with  wreaths  and  hearts  of  gold.  The  ladies,  with  Indian 
tiaras,  and  kerchiefs  set  with  Greek  letters  in  bullion  gold,  edsed  with 
hanging  pearl.  Out  of  a  cave  within  issued  ten  armed  knights,  aud 
fought  a  fair  toumav.  The  others  descended,  danced  a  while,  and  sud- 
denly vanished  in  the  rock,  out  of  which  then  came  Report,  a  crimson 
dressed  actor,  full  of  tongues,  and  mounted  on  a  pegasus,  with  wings  and 
feet  of  gold,  who  explained  all  the  allegories.  The  banquet  contained 
aoo  dishes,  besides  a  '  voyd^  of  spices,  with  60  stiice  plates  of  silver 
nit,  as  great  as  men  with  ease  might  bear.'  The  cupboard  in  the  hall 
had  13  stages,  all  of  plate  of  gold,  and  none  gilt.  Hall,  595.  The 
cardinal  gave  also  a  fete  of  analogous  sumptuousness.  ib.  There  is  so 
much  gold,  that  one  almost  seems  to  be  among  the  mines  of  Peru. 
At  WoTsey's  there  were  36  chief  persons,  all  over  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold,  undertied  with  laces  of  gold;  and  the  ladies  had  braids  of  damask 
gold,  with  long  hairs  of  white  gold ;  and  three  other  gentlemen  enter, 
each  with  a  cup  of  gold,  and  the  first  full  of  angels  and  royals,  with 
dice  and  cards  in  the  others  to  play  for  the  money  at  mum-chance,  with 
those  they  chose  to  favor,     lb. 

"»  Hall,  596. 
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criticisms  of  our  improved  judgment,  were  not  more 
gentlemanly  and  more  rational  than  those  personal 
amusements  in  which  the  king  of  France  at  this- 
season  indulged  ". 

The  death  of  Maximilian,  in  January  1519,  put 
the  feelings  and  the  friendship  and  the  character  of 
the  three  greatest  princes  of  Europe  to  an  immediate 
and  searching  trial'*.  The  imperial  crown  was  elec- 
tive. The  choice  rested  with  seven  electors,  and  the 
competition  was  open  to  every  candidate.  As  it  was 
considered  in  that  age  to  be  the  monarchy  of  Christian 

"  The  honest  old  chronicler's  passage  is  worth  citing :  *  During  this 
time  remained  in  the  French  court  Nicholas  Carew,  Francis  Brian,  and 
divers  other  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  England ;  and  they,  with  the 
French  kmgy  rode  daily  diseubed  through  Paris,  throwing  eggs,  stone$f 
and  other  foolish  trifles  at  the  people,  which  light  demeanor  of  a  king 
was  much  discommended  and  jested  at.  When  these  youne  gentlemen 
came  again  into  England,  they  were  all  French  in  eating,  drinking  and 
apparel,  yea,  and  in  French  vices  and  brags,  so  that  all  the  estates  of 
England  were  by  them  laughed  at,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
dispraised,  so  that  nothing  by  them  was  praised,  unless  it  were  after  the 
French  turn/  Hall,  597.  In  1520,  we  nave  an  anfdagous  specimen  of 
the  royal  jocularity,  and  of  its  possible  danger  in  France  on  Twelfth 
day.  Francis  at  Romorentin  heard,  that  on  this  day,  '  the  Feast  of  the 
Kings,*  M.  de  St.  Pol  had  made  in  his  house, '  un  roi  de  la  Feve.'  Francis 
sent  a  challenge  to  this  king  of  the  day.  As  much  snow  fell,  St.  Pol 
provided  a  large  quantity  of  appropriate  ammunition  of  snow  balls,  apples 
and  eggs,  and  with  these  witnstood  the  attack  till  they  were  all  ex- 
haust^. Francis  and  his  friends  then  broke  down  the  door,  but  as  he 
was  entering,  some  one  in  the  ardor  of  the  mock  defence,  threw  down 
a  log  of  wood  from  a  window ;  it  fell  on  the  king's  head,  and  so  danger- 
ously wounded  him,  that  for  some  days  the  sui^ons  could  not  answer 
for  his  life.  But  he  had  the  eenerous  magnanimity  never  to  inquire  who 
had  done  it,  saying,  <  If  I  did  a  foolish  thing  myself,  I  must  take  my 
share  of  its  consequences.'  The  report  of  his  death  ran  over  Flanders, 
Spain,  and  elsewhere  so  confidently,  that  it  was  necessary  to  direct  bis 
ambassadors  in  all  the  courts  to  give  it  an  official  contradiction.  M. 
Bellay,  89. 

'*  He  died  sad  Jan.  1519.  Eight  days  before,  the  English  envovy 
Knight,  mentioning  to  Wolsey  his  audience  with  him,  writes  from  Wells 
in  Austria,  *  but  syth  that  time  of  communication  his  grace  is  so  van> 
quished  with  sickness,  which  was  at  first  a  catarrii,  and  sythens  a  flux 
and  fever  continual,  that  now  every  man  feareth,  and  almost  despaireth 
of  any  recovery.     I  abide  the  end.'     1  Ellis,  147. 
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Europe  '*,  the  greatness  of  the  dignity  was  a  suffi-  chap. 
cient  temptation  for  all  to  aspire  who  had  any  chance  v — ^-^ 
of  success.  Charles,  as  the  grandson  of  the  last 
emperor,  was  the  most  natural  pretendant.  The 
king  of  England  had  been  solicited  by  Maximilian '^ 
and  by  the  busy  cardinal  de  Sion,  to  desire  it* ;  and 
Francis  fixed  his  early  and  passionate  determination 
to  obtain  it,  if  intreaty,  money,  support  or  power 
could  procure  it'*. 

Henry  communicated  to  the  French  court  the 
tidings  of  the  death  which  he  received  from  the  prin- 
cess Margaret  in  Flanders,  and  instructed  his  am- 
bassador, sir  Thomas  Bolejrn,  the  father  of  his 
future  queen,  to.  inquire  into  the  intentions  of  Francis 
on  the  interesting  question  of  the  successor,  before 
he  communicated    his  own'^.      The  French  king 


"  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  detailing  what  he  had  said  to  Francis,  so  puts 
it ;  '  For  as  much  as  the  preferment  and  election  of  a  new  emperor,  in 
whom  shall  remain,  as  in  name,  the  monarchieof  all  Christendom,  much 
toucheth  all  princes  of  the  same :  It  is  right  necessary  and  requisite,  that 
the  consequent  thereof,  by  a  politic  circumspection,  be  providently 
foreseen,  and  for  that  cause  I  showed  him,'  &c.    MS.  Cal.  D.  7.  p.  88. 

'♦  See  before,  p.  157. 

^  The  French  ambassador  reported  to  Francis,  that  Henry  had  told 
hiui,  '  How  that  he  was  laborea  unto  by  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  when 
he  was  in  England,  to  have  been  emperor;  and  how  his  highness  per- 
ceived that  it  was  but  for  to  draw  mone;^  out  of  his  realm  into  Almame, 
and  also  to  put  his  person  to  far  travel,  if  need  should  be,  for  business 
of  the  empire.'    Boleyn's  Lett.  MS.  Cal.  D.  7.  p.  93. 

'*  Fleuranses  says,  that  in  Maxmilian's  lifetime,  he  and  his  father  were 
sent  to  traffic  with  the  electors  about  it,  and  had  gained  three  or  four. 
Mem.  p.  227* 

"  Boleyn,  on  7th  February,  received  his  orders,  and  says,  *  The  same 
day  as  the  king  came  from  his  mass  in  his  chamber,  I  delivered  him  your 
letters.  I  shewed  him,  that  as  soon  as  your  grace  was  advertised  by  the 
lady  Margaret  of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  your  highness  not  only 
remembenng  the  indissoluble  knot  of  perfect  love  and  amity  established 
between  your  grace  and  him ;  and  therefore  minding,  as  well  in  this  as 
in  all  other  matters  of  importance,  not  only  to  know  his  opinion  and 
advice,  but  also  upon  knowlege  thereof  *to  advertise  him  of  yours.' 
MS.  Cal.  D.  7.  p.  88.  • 
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desired  Boleyn  to  lean  out  of  the  window  with  him, 
and  then  inforped  him,  that  several  of  the  electors^ 
perceiving  Maximilian  desirous  to  have  Charles  for 
his  successor,  had,  when  he  was  dying,  solicited 
himself  to  apply  for  the  dignity ;  that  four  had  given 
him  a  written  promise,  and  that  he  would  omit  no 
exertions  to  secure  it'^.  When  he  intimated  that  he 
understood  that  the  king  of  England  was  favorable 
to  him,  and  would  not  be  a  competitor '',  sir  Thomas 
cautiously  declined  pledging  himself  to  such  a  con- 
clusion *".  Francis  wrote  immediately  to  Wolsey  to 
solicit  the  support  of  him  and  of  his  sovereign  *' ; 
and  his  ambassador  explained  to  Henry  his  wishes 
to  be  emperor  **. 

Henry  gave  no  intimation  of  any  intention  to  com- 
pete with  him,  but  stkted  that  he  had  been  strongly 
solicited  for  his  interest  by  Charles,  and  men- 
tioned his  refusal  of  a  former  urgency  to  seek  the 
imperial  dignity,  with  expressions  that  led  Francis 
to  believe  that  he  was  still  indifferent  to  it*'.     The 

••  MS.Cal.D.  7.p.  88. 

'*  <  And  very  much  he  rejoiceth  in  the  letters  that  came  from  his  am- 
bassador out  of  England,  whereby  he  is  advised  your  highness  would 
help  and  aid  him  in  this  matter,  which  he  reckoneth  for  a  great  fardelle 
near  to  a  surety.  Your  grace  pretendeth  not  to  it  yourself,  as  his  am- 
bassador (has  signified^  to  him.'    MS.  ib.  p.  88. 

*•  *  VHiereto  I  said  that  your  grace  wrote  to  me  (nothing)  of  this 
matter,  but  clearly  to  know  bis  opinion  and  advice.'    MS.  ib.  p.  88. 

^  His  dispatch  is  in  the  same  MS. '  I  earnestly  pray  and  desire  you, 
Mons.  le  Legat,  my  good  friend,  to  do  your  best  that  the  content  of  my 
letter  be  taken  in  good  part,  and  that  I  may  find  my  sood  brother,  cousin 
and  ally  propitious,  aiding  and  favorable  to  me,  as  I  nope.'  p.  87. 

"  Boleyn,  on  a8th  Feb.  1519,  wrote  to  Wolsey  :  *  The  king,  after  he 
had  dined,  called  me  to  him,  and  told  me  he  had  had  letters  out  of  Eng- 
land from  his  ambassador  there,  whereby  he  perceived  that  his  ambas- 
sador had  showed  to  the  king's  hiehness  all  his  mind  and  purpose 
touching  the  enterprise  that  he  maketn  to  be  emperor.'    MS.  ib.  94. 

"  Frands  stated,  that  his  ambassador  had  re|K)rted  to  him  these  facts, 
and  that  Henry,'  out  of  his  own  mouth,'  said  '  he  was  content  with  his 
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French  king  explained  to  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  the  c  ii  a  p. 
operations  which,  if  he  should  be  emperor,  he  medi- 
tated against  the  Turks,  who  were  then  the  alarm  of 
Europe** ;  and  ten  days  after,  his  ambassador  re- 
ceived from  Henry  direct  assurances  of  his  favorable 
disposition  *^.  These  were  in  three  days  more,  re- 
newed with  greater  strength  of  language,  and  offers 
of  service  *^  and  were  received  by  Francis  with  the 
most  lavish  acknowledgment  of  his  grateful  feel- 
ings*^, and  with  an  ardent  expression  of  his  desire 
for  an  interview  with  his  royal  friend  *^.  Strong 
declarations  of  attachment  from  Wolsey  to  him,  pro- 
duced the  suggestion  of  the  papacy  to  be  the  cardi- 
nal's reward  *' ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards  Francis 
desired  his  mother  to  state  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador, that  his  minister  in  Spain  had  apprised  him 

estate/  and  thought  <  surely  that  the  king's  highness  pretendeth  not  to 
the  empire/    ib.  94. 

*•  Sir  Thomas  writes,  in  his  MS.  letter  of  aSth  Feb.  1519,  Cal,  D.  8» 
p.  93,  cited  by  Mr.  Ellis;  '  I  asked  him  in  emest  if  he  were  emperor, 
whether  he  would  make  a  voyage  against  the  infidels  in  his  proper 

Eerson,  as  the  voice  went.  He  took  me  bard  by  the  wrist  with  one 
and,  and  laid  the  other  upoa  his  breast,  and  swore  to  me  by  his  faith, 
if  he  attain  to  be  emperor,  that  within  three  years  ai^er  he  would  be  in 
Constantinople,  or  he  would  die  by  the  way.   p.  147. 

^  See  BoIeyn*s  letter  of  U  th  March.     MS.  ib.  p.  BB. 

^  On  14  March,  Boleyn  reports  to  Henry  that  be  bad  stated  to  the 
French  king,  '  Wherefore  to  advance  him  to  the  preferment  of  this 
imperial  dignity,  your  grace  shall  be  elad  to  employ  jourself,  as  well  by 
word  and  writing,  as  by  act  and  deeds,  to  the  best  of'^your  power,  where- 
upon he  may  amtredly  trust.'    MS»  ib.  I  Ellis,  148. 

^  *  Whercuhto  he,  taking  o£f  his  bonnet,  thanked  heartily  your  high- 
ness, and  said,  that  the  great  love  and  favor  which  he  well  peroeiveth 
that  your  erace  beareth  towards  him,  is  the  greatest  comfort  that  he  hath 
upon  earth.  And,  for  the  great  honor  that  your  grace  sheweth  to  him 
in  advancing  him  to  the  imperial  dignity,  which  is  his  most  desire,  he 
saith,  he  knoweth  not  how  nor  by  what  means  he  may  recompense  your 
highness  in  doing  any  thing  so  much  for  your  grace.'    ib.  148. 

^  *  He  said,  that  he  is  determined  to  see  your  grace,  tbo  he  should 
come  but  himself,  his  page  and  his  lacquey,  and  that  no  business  shall 
let  it.'  ib.  149. 

*  Boleyn's  letter  of  14  March,  to  Wolsey.    MS.  ib.  98. 
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BOOK  that  Henry  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  cabinet  of  Charles, 
^*  expressly  declaring  that  he  had  refosed  to  counte- 
nance Francis,  and  that  he  should  prefer  the  Spanish 
king  to  be  made  the  emperor  in  his  stead  '**.  On  this 
unexpected  charge  of  duplicity  in  his  government, 
sir  Thomas  Boleyn  had  no  other  resource  but  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  diplomatic  information  ^' ;  and 
the  French  princess  politely  assured  him  that  she 
discredited  the  tale  '*. 

Francis  was  sanguine  in  his  expectations.  He 
was  doubtful  of  only  three  electors  out  of  the  seven  ". 
He  declared  he  would  spend  three  millions  of  gold'*, 
and  his  presents  were  abundant'* ;  but  Charles  also 
purchased  the  patriotic  votes  of  the  electoral  college 


^  After  meutioning  that  Francis  had  made  a  short  excursion,  while , 
his  Queen  lay  in,  sir  Thomas,  on  a5th  March  1519,  apprises  Wolsey  what 
the  lady  regent  had  communicated.  *  She  told  me  that  the  king,  her 
son,  when  he  departed,  willed  her  to  shew  me  a  letter  that  came  now 
straight  o  ut  of  Spain  from  his  ambassador  there.  She  called  to  her 
treasurer,  and  bade  him  shew  me  that  letter ;  wherein  was  written  by  the 
said  ambassador,  that  the  king's  highness  had  late  tent  a  letter  to  the 
kin^  catholic  (Charles)  advertizing  him,  how  the  king  here  (Frends)  had 
desired  the  king's  highness  (Henry),  by  his  letters,  to  write  to  the  elec- 
tors of  the  empire  in  his  favor,  the  which  the  king's  highness  (Henry) 
hath  refused,  oecause  of  the  amity  betwixt  the  kin^s  grace  and  the  king 
catholic :  and  how  the  king's  highness  hath  rather  that  the  king  catholic 
were  emperor  tlian  the  king  here ;  which  letter  he  writeth  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  one  of  the  great  council  of  Spain.'  MS.  Calig; 
D.  7.  105.  1  Ellis,  151. 

*  *  When  I  read  this  clause,  I  prayed  my  lady  that  she  would  give  no 
credence  to  it,  and  shewed  her  bow  I  thought  that  the  said  amb^sador 
wrote  this  by  information  of  some  malicious  persons  that  would  set 
discord  betwixt  princes,  and  that  I  assured  her  it  was  not  true.'  ib. 
p.  15a. 

^  *  She  told  me  she  had  so  perfect  trust  in  the  king  my  master's  honor, 
that  she  believed  nor  would  believe  no  such  thing :  and  no  more,  she 
saith,  will  the  king  her  son.  When  he  read  the  same  clause,  he  did  but 
laugh  at  it  and  gave  no  credence  thereto.'    ib.  152. 

'^  MS.  Cal.  D.  7.  p.  94.  »*  MS.  ib.  p.  93. 

^  Louisa  of  France  told  sir  T.  Boleyn,  that  the  elector  of  Cologne 
had  of  him  200,000  crowns,  and  that  her  son  Francis  had  given  100,000 
crowns  among  them,  tho  he  failed.    Bol.  Lett.  1  Ellis,  155. 
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at  a  rate  which  satisfied  their  consciences'^ ;  and  tho  ^y.fj^* 
Henry,  in  May,  at  last  sent  an  envoy  to  intimate  his 
own  wishes  to  be  a  candidate  '^,  the  application  was 
unsuccessful.  It  appears,  while  the  English  govern- 
ment so  strongly  assured  France  of  its  support,  Pace, 
its  German  envoy,  gave  sufficient  countenance  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Charles  to  receive  their  thanks  for 
his  services'*.  Animated  discussions  had  occurred 
in  the  electoral  diet''.  Duke  Frederic  of  Saxony 
opposed  Francis,  and  recommended  Charles.  The 
electors  decided  on  offering  the  contested  crown  to 
Frederic  himself.  He  declined  it,  and  again  urged 
Charles  to  be  their  choice***,  who,  on  3th  July  1519, 
was  announced  from  the  pulpit  at  Frankfort  as  the 
elected  emperor*'. 

There  was  a  frankness  and   a  boldness  about 


*  Pace,  in  his  letter  of  I2th  June,  states  that  four  of  the  electors 
bad  of  Charles  '  50,000  ducats  of  gold  truly  paid  unto  each  of  them/ 

"  When  Pace  announced  Henry's  pretensions,  the  ecclesiastical 
electors  told  him,  that  if  they  had  been  earlier  pursued,  \\e  might  have 
been  elected,  but  that  they  were  now  pre-engaged.  His  letter  of  aotli 
June,  cited  by  Herb.  92. 

■•  He  writes  to  Wolsey  from  Mechlin,  a7th  July,  *  I  have  this  day 
had  very  large  thanks  for  that  I  have  done  in  Almagne  for  the  king 
catholic  in  the  last  election.'     l  Ellis,  157. 

*  Card.  Cajetan,  on  29th  June  1519,  sent  Leo.  X.  an  account  of  the 
speech  of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  against  Francis,  which  reminded 
the  electors  tliat  both  their  law  and  oath  forbad  them  to  elect  a  foreigner, 
and  also  of  the  arguments  of  the  prelate  of  Treves  for  Charles,  and  the 
duke  of  Saxony's  speech,  that  by  their  laws  Francis  could  not  be  elected, 
but  Charles  might.     Lett,  de  Principe,  1-5. 

**  On  5th  July,  the  same  cardinal  wrote,  that  from  29th  June  tho 
electors  had  been  closely  consulted ;  that  the  duke  had  magnanimously 
refused  the  offered  empire,  and  given  his  vote  for  Charles,  rejecting  at 
the  same  time  a  large  sum  of  money  which  the  ministers  of  Charles 
presented  to  him,  and  strictly  forbidding  his  people  to  take  any  thing, 
c.  7. 

**  Letters,  ib.  p.  7.  The  English  court  professed  to  be  glad  when 
the  election  was  aectded  in  favor  of  Charles.  The  populace  made  great 
bonfires ;  and  the  Italians,  Dutchmen  and  Spaniards  gave  '  great  plenty 
of  wine  for  these  news.'    Hall,  599. 
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Henry's  character,  amid  all  his  love  of  knightly 
prowess,  gaudy  apparel,  and  fantastic  diversions, 
which  disincline  us  to  believe  that  he  would  of  his 
own  ungoverned  mind  have  played  the  double  game 
alluded  to  in  the  letters  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn;  and, 
the  ambassadors,'  not  communicating  the  charge  to 
the  king,  as  he  did  his  conference  with  Francis,  but 
to  Wolsey,  tempts  a  suspicion  that  he  thought  so 
too;  but  it  exactly  suited  the  ambi-dexter  system  on 
which  the  cardinal  conducted  all  his  diplomatic 
procedures,  as  well  as  his  contriving  policy  to  reach 
the  papal  chair. 
Wolsey  He  was  now  earnestly  looking  forward  to  that  last 

to  the  and  highest  peak  of  the  mountain  of  his  ambition, 
Papacy.  ^^^  doing  all  that  human  cunning,  in  a  commanding 
situation,  could  do  to  secure  it.  For  this  purpose,  it 
was  essential  that  he  should  keep  both  Francis  and 
Charles,  however  differing,  his  friends,  because  their 
joint  support  would  make  the  popedom  a  certain  ac- 
quisition, and  the  enmity  of  either  might  disappoint 
his  hopes.  The  addition  of  the  imperial  influence 
to  either  prince  would  almost  ensure  the  triple 
crown  to  the  cardinal  whom  such  a  sovereign  should 
favor.  Hence  his  difficulties  and  his  labyrinthine 
politics.  Henry's  natural  impulses  preferred  Francis 
to  Charles:  Wolsey 's  interest  required  most  the 
friendship  of  the  latter.  Thus  aspiring,  and  thus 
circumstanced,  he  may  have  sent  those  secret  assurr 
ances  of  support  from  the  English  cabinet  to  Charles, 
which  that  cabinet  made  no  hesitation  to  reveal;  if  it 
had  been  an  honest  transaction,  we  might  have  said, 
to  betray,  so  immediately  to  the  king  of  France. 
At  what  period  Wolsey  first  raised  his  own  spe- 
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culations  to  the  papal  chair,  no  documents  precisely  chap. 
evince;  but  that  in  March  1519  the  king  of  France 
invited  him  to  Jook  forward  to  it,  appears  from  the 
private  letter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  to  the  cardinal^ 
which  details  to  him  the  suggestions  of  Francis  on 
this  stimulating  subjecf**.  The  king,  in  this  conver- 
sation, proposed  it  as  a  new  idea^',  and  as  a  bait  to 
ensure  th^  cardinal's  interest  with  Henry  to  support 
his  own  pretensions  to  the  imperial  crown^.  Such 
an  intimation  makes  it  .doubtful  whether  the  scheme 
did  not  originate  rather,  with  Francis  than  with 
Wolsey,  unless  the  king  had  penetrated  the  prelate's 
interior  thoughts,  and  reflected  them  to  him  ** ;  but 

^  It  is^dated  14th  March,  and  was  written  in  1519.  '  The  great 
master  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  into  a  little  low  house  where  the 
king  dined.  As  soon  as  he  rose  from  dinner,  he  came  to  me  and  bade 
me  come  to  him  in  his  bedchamber,  and  with  him  the  great  master  and 
Robertet  and  no  more/  Boleyn  first  presented  the  king*8  dispatches, 
and  *  that  done,  I  delivered  to  him  a  letter  from  your  grace,'  which 
broueht  on  the  particular  conversation.     MS.  Calig.  D.  7.  p.  98. 

^  He  saith,  '  that  in  recoropence  for  that  ye  have  done  for  him  and 
tmsteth  will  do  for  hmy  and  for  the  singular  love  and  favor  which  hd 
beareth  to  yoar  grace,  and  considering  that  ye  be  n  man  of  the  churchy 
and  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  principal,  he  thinketh  it  is  in  the  king's 
highness  (Henry)  and  in  him  to  do  yon  mach  good,  which  he  promiseth 
by  the  word  of  n  king  to  do  for  your  grace,  if  it  please  you  to  accept  it.' 
MS«  ib.  These  words^  and  what  follow,  certainly  imply  that  Francis 
thought  he  was  su^i^esting  a  new  proposition. 

^^Sir  Thomas  proceeds,  ^  And  thus  he  hath  desired  me  to  write  to 
yon,  that  if  it  please  you  to  pretend  to  be  the  head  of  the  church,  if  per 
case  aay  thing  should  fall  of  the  pope,  he  saith  he  will  assure  you  full 
fodrteen  cardinals  for  htm.  He  wui  also  of  the  companies  which  be  in 
division,  the  Colonnois  and  the  Ursyns  at  Rome,  assure  you  the  whole 
company  of  the  Ursyns.  He  reckoneth  also  a  great  help  of  one  he 
calleth  a  valiant  man  and  of  great  reputation  there,  Marc  Antyn  de 
Coloropne:  and  finally  assnredlv  reckoneth  that  now  the  king^s  highness 
and  he  be  all  one,  that  there  shall  neither  emperor  nor  pope  be  made 
but  such  as  pleaseth  them.'  But  Francis  tooK  care  to  intimate,  what 
he  expected  in  return.  *  He  also  told  me  that  this  oflfer  that  he  maketh 
your  grace,  proceedetb  of  perfect  love  and  inward  trust  that  he  hath  in 
the  kmg's  highness.'    MS.  ib.  98. 

^  That  there  was  some  secret  idea  in  Wolsey's  mind  three  monthsc 
'before  the  oonferenee,  not  communicated,  we  leani  from  the  letter  o£ 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  been  sent  ambassador  with  Lord  Worcestec: 

p  a  • 
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that  once  conveyed  into  his  mind,  it  would  inflame 
it  with  an  inextinguishable  ambition  to  gain  the 
prize  thus  offered  to  him,  and  to  pursue  every  as- 
sistant measure  that  would  promote  its  attainment, 
the  aspiring  temper  of  Wolsey  precludes  us  from 
questioning.  Francis  may  -have  devised  it  as  a  lure 
to  separate  Wolsey  from  his  competitor  Charles ; 
but  the  future  dispatches  of  Pace  declare  that  it  did 
not  prevent  the  English  cabinet  from  allo\Ving  its 
foreign  ambassadors  to  countenance  Charles,  not- 
withstanding the  preferring  regard  which  the  car- 
dinal, by  his  chaplain,  in  the  preceding  year*^,  and 
by  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  at  this  juncture,  in  terms  of 
serious  pledging,  professed  to  feel  towards  the  French 
king*7,  who  had  chosen  to  express  the  most  extrava- 
gant opinion  of  him**. 

and  others  to  him,  dated  Paris,  l8th  December  1518.  *  Mj  Lord,  I  bad 
forgotten  one  thing.  Amongst  other  conversations. had  with  the  French 
king,  I  shewed  him  that  you  had  one  thing  in  your  mind  to  shew  'bis 
highness  which  i/e  zvould  open  to  no  man  but  to  himself,  at  your  special 
meeiine;  adjoining  to  the  same,  how  desirous  your  grace  was  to  see 
bim,  whereon  he  answered  that  he  was  desirous  to  see  your  grace  as  any 
man  living,  the  king  only  excepted.  And  that  ye  kept  somewhat  secret 
to  be  showed  by  yourself.  He  said,  ye  did  very  well,  for  be  did  likewise 
himself    MS.  Cal.  D.  7.  p.  59. 

^  The  same  bishop  of  Ely  who  subscribes  himself,  '  Your  chaplain 
and  daily  bedesman,' •  writes  on  l8th  December  1518,  to  Wolsey,  of 
Francis,  thus  :  '  While  the  chamberlain  and  my  company  were  talking, 
the  king  sent  for  me  into  a  chamber  apart,  where  I  delivered  your  letters; 
he  read  them :  I  shewed  him  how  heartily  your  grace  thanked  him,  to 
have  had  so  great  affiance  and  trust  in  you ;  for  the  which  trust  and 
affiance  your  grace  had  conceited  in  your  heart  and  mind  such  a  love 
and  favor  towards  his  highness  above  all  other  princes,  that  ye  would 
from  henceibrth  be  glad  to  do  him  all  the  pleasure  and  service  that  ye 
might  do^  your  grace's  honor  and  duty  to  your  master  always  saveoA' 
MS.  ib.  p.  65. 

*J  Boleyn,  on  14th  March  J  519,  mentions  to  Wolsey,  Uiat  after  deli- 
vering his  private  letters  about  the  enipire  to  Francis ;  '  I  told  him,  iu 
that  behalf,  that  next  unto  the  kiiig*s  highness,  (Henry)  your  grace  would 
always  do  unto  him  above  all  other  princes^  tbe  honor,  bervice,  and  plea- 
•are  that  may  lie  in  your  power,  and  at  much  ye  shall  tender  hb  exalta- 
tion well  and  surely,  as  any  other  shall  do,  as  by  the  experience  he  shall 
light  well  perceive.'    MS.  Cal.  ib.  98. 

**  Hit  words  remind  at  of  the  phrase  of  one  of  oor  own  noble  dukes, 
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What  passed  between  Wolsey  and  the  court  of 
Charles  on  the  suggestion  of  Francis,  and  whether 
the  perfidious  encouragement  of  the  Spanish  prince 
which  preceded  it,  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
cardinal's  revealment  of  the  secret  idol  of  his  ambi- 
tion, which  the  French  king  had  only  unveiled  when 
he  seemed  to  be  creating  it,  no  existing  records 
enable  us  to  discover ;  but  the  cardinal's  double 
dealing  on  the  subject,  distinct  from  his  sovereign, 
may  be  inferred  from  his  own  private  letters  being 
delivered  at  the  same  interview,  but  apart  from  those 
of  the  king;  from  the  peculiar  conversation  that 
arose  upon  them,  referring  only  to  himself;  and  from 
this  being  made  a  separate  dispatch  particularly  to 
him/^. 

Pope  Leo,  tho  often  unwell  *•  enough  to  cause 
these  projects  to  be  formed  in  1519  to  succeed  him, 
did  not  die  till  two  years  afterwards  ^' ;  but  that  the 
imperial  family  had  been  urged  before  by  the  car- 
dinal to  advance  him,  is  clear  from  the  letters,  in 
December  1521,  of  Margaret,  who  governed  Flan- 

that  Mt  Pitt  was  a  heaven-born  minister.  Ely  added,  *  To  this,  he 
lovin^j  answered,  that  he  perceived  you  were  a  man  ordained  of  God, 
for  the  common  (good),  and  that  he  would  so  order  that  ye  should  well 
perceive  it  was  not  done  t6  au  unkind  prince/    MS.  Cal.  D.  7.  p  58'. 

^  There  is' a  suspicious  instance  of  double  and  separate  dispatches  in 
MS.  Galba,  B.  7.  When  sir  Richard  Wingfield,  in  February  1533,  had 
an  audience  with  the  emperor  at  Brussels,  he  dispatched  two  letters 
upon  it,  both  to  Wolsey,  and  both  dated  on  the  tame  day.  The  one  stitted 
what  nassed,  and  is  such  as  might  be  produced  to  Henry ;  the  othef 
redted  what  the  emperor  said  about  Wolsey's  aspiration  to  the  papacy, 
as  if  to  be  read  apart  by  him,  without  being  communicated  to  tne  king. 
Compare  MS.  p.  4  and  o. 

**>  On  3d  September  1520,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  reported  from 
Rome  to  Wolsey,  the  pope's  dangerous  illness.  Ilis  Letter,  MS.  Vitell.- 
B.  4.  p.  67. 

'^  Uis  relation,  the  card.- de  Medici,  on  24\h  Dec.  1521»  sent  Henry 
the  news  of  his  death  with  the  bull  for  his  title  of  ^  Defender  of  the 
Faith.'   His  orig.  Lett.  MS.  Vit.  B.  4-  P-  209. 

^3 
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B  o  o  K  jg^  fQY  Charles,  to  Wolsey  on  the  subject  In  one 
' — "v — '  she  acquaints  him  with  Leo*s  death,  and  asks  if  she 
shall  apply  to  her  nephew  Charles  in  his  behalf*. 
Two  days  afterwards  she  assures  him  of  the  em- 
peror's readiness  to  serve  him  in  his  election  •',  and 
soon  afterwards  again  writes  to  express  her  desire 
to  see  him  placed  in  the  papal  chair  '*.  On  the  day 
after  this  last  letter,  Charles  V.  himself  apprized 
Wolsey  that  he  had  written  to  Rome  on  his  behalf*'; 
and  there  is  a  Latin  letter  of  the  emperor's  still  exist- 
ing, of  the  same  month,  to  his  ambassador  at  Rome, 
directing  him  to  solicit  the  cardinals  to  elect  Wolsey 
to  the  popedom'*;  a  design  which  Henry  seems 
also  to  have  favored,  and  sent  commissioners  to 
realize  '^.  As  Francis  thought  that  Wolsey,  in  his 
character  of  diplomatic  arbiter  at  Calais,  had  favored 
his  rival,  there  is  neither  evidence  nor  likelihood 
that  he  took  any  active  steps  to  ensure  the  elevation 
of  a  man  whom  he  believed  was  betraying  him  *'. 

*  His  original  French  letters,  dated  Ouderarde,  15th  December  1531- 
MS.Galba,  B.  7.  p.  353- 
^  This  letter  is  dated  Ghent,  17th  Dec.  1591.    MS.  Galba,  B.6. 

^  Also  from  Ghent,  27th  Dec.  1521.   MS.  Gulba,  B.  7.  p.  J54- 

^  Hit  original  French^  dated  Ghent,  aSch  Dec.is  in  MS.  Galba,  B.  7* 
p.  160. 

^  This  is  in  MS.  Vitell.  B.  4.  p.  332. 

'^  Wolsey,  in  his  letters  to  Henrj,  in  1533,  of  30th  Sept.  aad  tst  Oct, 
1533>  printed  in  Fiddes,  App.  81.  remind*  the  king  that  he  had  been 
minded  to  have  preferred  him  to  the  papacy  in  158I,  and  mentions  tba 
commissions  which  bad  been  then  sent  to  Pace  for  that  purpose,  ib; 

*•  Sir  Will.  Fittwilliam,  relating  to  Wolsey  his  audience  with  Frands, 
in  January  1533,  reports;  *  I  said  to  him,  to  feel  partly  what  be  would 
say,  '  I  beseech  our  Lord  to  send  us  now  a  good  pope,  for  thereof  we 
have  much  need ; '  be  answered,  <  I  would  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  were 
there,  for  he  were  the  most  meetest  man  to  be  pope,  howbeit,'  he  said, 
'  he  would  not  that  your  grace  should  be  from  about  the  kind's  highness, 
having  the  credit  with  him  that  ye  have.'  It  was  a  spy  of  sir  William's 
in  the  court,  who  mentioned  to  bira  the  bitterness  of  Francis  against  the 
caidinal  de  Medici,  MS.  Calig.  D.  8.  p.  195,  6. 
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He  only  discovered  an  anxiety  to  exclude  the  car-  chap. 
dinal  de  Medici,  as  his  greatest  enemy  ^^.  This  was 
effected ;  but  tho  part  of  the  conclave  favored 
Wolsey  ^*,  the  tesult  was  a  painful  and  unsatisfac- 
tory disappointment  by  the  election  of  Adrian,  the 
ancient  tutor,  and  personal  friend  of  Charles  V.  *' 
Such  a  choipe  staggered  the  mind  of  the  English 
prelate.  The  imperial  promises  to  him  so  lavish  ! 
and  yet  the  person  preferred  obviously  an  imperial 
partisan.  Was  this  accident,  or  purposed  evasion  ? 
The  official  despatches  of  the  English  ambassador 
have  opened  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  conclave 
prison-house  to  our  curiosity. 

Few  elections  of  the  supreme  pontiff  had  been  so 
strongly  contested  as  that  which  ended  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  Adrian  VI.  The  struggle  in  the  conclave 
lasted  fourteen  days^.  The  cardinals  entered  their 
temporary  prison  in  two  great  factions — the  imperial 
and  the  French,— who  contended  with  each  other  to 
have  a  pope  that  would  be  most  pliable  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  electors.  The  first  person  proposed  for 
the  dignity  was  the  cardinal  de  Medici.  A  part  of 
the  imperial  cardinals  favored  him ;  but  the  rest 
joining  with  the  French  side  firmly  against  him,  his 
appointment  was  resolutely  negatived.  Two  car- 
dinals, whom  de  Medici  supported  because  he  could 

»  MS.  Cal.  D.  8.  p.  196. 

*^  The  cardiiials  de  Aledici  and  Sion  appear  to  have  been  busy  in  bis 
iavor.    See  MS.ViteJl.  B.  5j).  1-15, 

''  He  was  the  cardinal  of  lortosa,  and  signing  as  such,  on  3d  February 
153a,  wrote  to  Wol&ey,  to  signify  his  own  election,  and  to  desire  the 
EnsHsh  minister  to  promote  the  harmony  that  existed  between  Henry 
and  the  emperor.    MS.  Vit.  B.  5.  p.  33. 

•»  The  foMowing  fects  are  taken  from  Jonas  Clark's  dispatch  to  Wolsey, 
dated  Rome,  15th  January  1533.  MS.  Vitell.  B.  5.  p.  15.  The  conclave 

beg^n     37th  December,  and  ended  9th  January. 
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BOOK    have  governed  them,  shared  the  same  fate.     Other 
>     ^-     .  names  were  voted  upon  of  persons  more  unbiassed 
in  their  politics ;  but  were  also  rejected.     The  car- 
dinal Famese  then  thought  he  could  have  carried  the 
triumph.     He  had  eighteen  voices  immediately,  but 
Colonna  turned  the  scale  against  him.     He  struggled 
on,  and  reached  to  twenty-two  votes,  but  could  not 
get  beyond  that  number,   and  at  every  succeedmg 
scrutiny  his  supporters  wei'e  found  to  lessen,  till  he 
became  hopeless,    and  withdrew.      It   was  at  this 
period  that  Wolsey  was  proposed  by  his  friends  as 
an  indiflferent  and  very  fit  person.      He  stood  three 
divisions  of  the  conclave.     On  the  first  he  had  only 
nine  votes,  on  the  second  he  had  twdve,  and  on  the 
third  a  still  larger  number,  but  less  than  twenty ; 
beyond  this  he  could  not  advance.    Three  objections 
were  made  to  him  :    First,    He   was  too   young : 
Secondly,  He  would  adhere  to  truth,  execute  justice 
firmly,  would  repress  the  licentiousness  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  therefore  that  his  discipline  was  to  be 
dreaded  :  Thirdly,  He  was  not  supposed  to  be  very^ 
favorable  to  the  emperor*'.     Others  suggested,  that 
if  chosen,  he  would  make  England,  not  Rome,  the 
seat  of  his  pontificate.      The  protracted  sessions  of 
this  venerated  body   were    distinguished  and  disr 
graced  by  the  most  violent  altercations**.     Ten  limes 

',   «  Clark's  Dispatch.  MS.  VitcU.  B.  5-  P-  l6- 

**  The  ambassador's  own  words,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Bath, 
will  best  debcribe  this.  '  It  should  be  loug,  to  write  to  your  grace  the 
repeated  chidings,  brawlings,  and  scoldings  between  these  cardinals ; 
and  of  their  great  schism«,  dissensions ;  and  the  malidous,  unfaithful, 
and  uncharitable  demeanor,  one  of  them  against  the  other;  which  every 
day  increased  while  they  were  in  the  conclave/  MS.  ib.  p.  i6.  He 
adds,  <  If  it  had  not  chanced  at  the  last  season,  it  was  not  likely  that  we 
should  have  had  a  pope  for  a  great  season  ;  for  there  was  a  sect  that 
intended  to  do  nothing  but  to  destroy  and  to  lette.'    MS.  ib. 
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they  proceeded  to  ballot,  and  as  often  the  inspection?  chap^ 
showed  that  the  negations  prevailed  against  all  that  >  ^^^' 
were  proposed.  At  length  a  part  of  the  imperialists 
suddenly  proposed  Adrian,  the  cardinal  of  Tortosa, 
and  fifteen  voices  appeared  in  his  favor.  These 
were  too  few  to  avail ;  but  on  being  again  proposed, 
four  more  of  the  Medicean  band  add^d  their  sup- 
port This  accession  led  others  to  suspect  that  there 
was  secret  bias  acting  on  his  side,  and  several  who 
had  voted  for  others,  in  order  "  to  get  thanks  by 
their  timely  coming  in*',"  suddenly  added  their 
votes,  so  that  when  the  eleventh  scrutiny  took  place, 
twenty-six  voices  were  found  to  have  declared  for 
him.  Instantly  the  determining  words  were  uttered, 
"  Papam  habemus !"  "  We  have  a  pope !"  for  this 
number  formed  the  requisite  quantity,  out  of  the 
thirty-eight,  who  were  present.  The  French  faction 
were  astonished  at  the  event ;  but  it  was  now  unal- 
terable, and  submitting  to  the  necessity,  they  joined 
in  the  acclamation,  no  one, having  expected,  when 
the  last  scrutiny  began,  that  Adrian  could  have  had 
the  least  chance  of  success**. 

It  was  on  the  9th  January  1522,  that  this  election 
was  thus  decided  *^,  after  the  cardinals  had  endured 
a  series  of  privations,  which  the  English  ambassador 
described  with  minute  fidelity,  for  the  amusement 
of  his  king,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  prime 


«»  Clark.    MS.  Vitell.  B.  5.  p.  16. 

^  Ciark  mentioning  Medici's  pretending  to  bave  fixed  oq  Adrian, 
says,  *  but  they  may  say  what  they  will,  I  am  credibly  informed  when 
the  last  scrutiny  began,  it  was  no  more  thought  that  it  should  have  taken 
any  for  this  man,  than  for  me/    MS.  ib.  p.  17. 

*7  Campejo  transmitted  the  unwelcome  news  to  Wolsey  m  a  Latm 
letter  on  the  same  day,  .  MS.  p.  7. 
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minister^'.     Adrian  was  a  man  who  till  this  event 
had  been  unknown  at  Rome,  and  who  had  not  been 

^  J.  Clark's  dispatch  from  Rome  of  4th  January  in  MS.  Vitell.  p.  5, 
gives  so  curious  and  so  authentic  a  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
clave,  in  the  election  of  this  pope>  that  v/e  think  our  readers  will  be 
gratified  by  our  transcribing  some  of  the  circumstances,  as  they  fully 
display  the  mode  in  which  the  pontifiis  are  chosen,  and  arc  not  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere.  ^  On  St.  Thomas's  day,  the  carcUnals  met  all  together, 
and  sang  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  after  a  sermon  in  Latin,  they 
went  singing  towards  the  place  or  their  conclave.  Each  took  possession 
of  a  cell  in  it.  Afler  much  dissensions,  the  conclave  was  made  in  the 
pope's  palace,  in  the  place  accustouied. 

*  The  cells  were  each  of  them  16  ioet  in  length,  imd  10  in  breadth. 
They  have  as  much  room  within  the  said  conclave,  as  in  the  king's  and 
the  queen's  great  chambers  for  their  dining  chambers ;  the  chapel  and 
the  gallery  thereunto  is  green;  whereby  their -cells  be  all  together  in  a 
chapel  which  is  there  within. 

*  After  the  possession  taken  of  their  cells,  they  depart  to  dinner  into 
such  sundry  places  as  each  of  them,  after  their  own  appetites,  had 
caused  to  be  prepared  for  them.  After  dinner,  two  hours  before  bight, 
they  meet  all  together  in  a  chapel  in  the  conclave,  at  which  time  were 
called  in  the  princes,  orators,  lords,  prelates,  and  other  noblemen,  to 
whom  the  custody  of  the  conclave  was  to  be  committed.  Before  them 
was  read  a  solemn  bull  made  by  Po}>e  July,  wherein  were  many  special 
provisions  to  exclude  all  manner  of  simoniacal  practices.  The  cardinals 
then  swore  to  observe  this  bull ;  and  oaths  were  then  given  to  all  the 
others  to  see  faithfully  to  the  custody  of  the  conclave.' 

Three  wards  were  then  appointed.  '  The  uttermost  was  that  of  the 
barons  and  lords  of  Rome.  The  second,  the  princes' orators ;  and  the 
third,  certain  prelates  who  were  elected,  who  also  kept  the  keys  of  the 
conclave.  Atter  our  departure,  the  caixKnals  still  remained  in  the  said 
chapel  awhile.  It  was  two  hours  of  the  n^ht  ere  it  was  shut  up;  each 
had  three  servants,  and  the  sick  his  physician.'  The  ambassadors  then 
.present,  were  those  of  Eneland,  Portugal)  Hungary,  Poland,  Venice, 
Milan,  the  Emperor,  and  oUier  Italian  aties.  The  French  ambassador 
comes  little  abroad  since  Milan  wa^  lost,  and  hath  been  sick  ever  since 
the  prise  of  Touroay,  except  in  the  nigh^  when  he  went  about  his  prac- 
tices concerning  this  election. 

*  The  charge  that  the  ward  has  to  see,  is,  that  there  be  no  violent 
invasion  made  to  the  cardinals,  and  they  have  — — —  footmen,  Swiss, 
and  2,000  others.  The  chief  charge  of  the  orators  and  prelates,  is  to 
see  that  there  be  no  letters  sent  out  nor  into  the  conclave;  so  ^t  we 
search  their  meat,  their  pots,  and  their  platters.  If  they  agree  not  after 
three  days,  we  may  diminish  their  fare,  and  at  last  keep  them'  at  bread 
and  wine.  Their  meat  and  drink  be  delivered  to  them  at  a  round  turning 
which  is  made  in  the  wall;  as  I  am  sure  your  grace  hath  neea  in  religious 
places  that  Ym  inclesed. 

*  The  first  night  every  thing  was  quiet.  The  next  day  it  was  noised 
that  for  all  our  custody,  there  were  watch  words  and  tokens  given  by 
them  that  were  within,  that  it  went  not  well  for  the  cardinal  de  MedicL 
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gpoken  of,  but  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  Charles,  chap. 
and  was  at  that  time  his  chief  minister  in  Spain.  .  ^'"^' 
Every  one  in  the  city  was  vexed  and  disappointed 
at  the  unexpected  choice  ^^  and  the  populace  dis^ 
played  an  irritated  and  vindictive  spirit^.  Their 
great  dread  was  that  he  might  remove  the  seat  of 
the  papacy  into  Spain  or  Germany,  as  other  popes 
had  fixed  it  at  Avignon^'.  His  long  stay  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula  increased  this  apprehension.  He 
did  not  leave  it  till  the  middle  of  summer;  but 
arriving  at  last  at  Hostia,  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember^*, he  entered  the  disquieted  city  with  such 
primitive  and  conscientious  humility,  that  the  better 

The  second  day  the  same  opinion  continued,  and  that  there  was  great 
likelihood  for  the  cardinal  St.  Clements,  a  Roman  of  73,  meet  to  be 
pope  some  other  time  when  the  church  shaU  have  need  to  care  for 
nothing,  but  only  for  the  spiritualities. 

*  The  third  day,  three  cardinals  desired  the  doors  of  the  conclave  to  be 
opened,  that  they  might  avoid  such  filth  as  they  had  there  within  of 
the  fragments  of  the  meat  and  drink,  the  savour  whereof  was  so  great, 
that  they  could  not  abide  it. 

'  This  request  was  reasoned  upon  by  the  wards,  ivho  coocliided,  that 
as  they  niiglit  avoid  their  meat,  ecc.  by  the  draft,  there  was  no  occasion 
to  open  the  conclave.    The  doors  were  therefore  not  opened. 

*  On  the  fourth  day,  the  first  diminishing  of  their  meat  was  made,  and 
that  was,  that  each  should  chuse  whether  they  would  have  all  roast,  or 
all  sodden. 

*  The  same  day  at  night,  the  cardinal  G.  ■  ,  a  man  of  60,  who  came 
rom  Venice  by  post  to  the  election,  went  into  the  conclave  sick,  and 

was  had  out  almost  dead. 

*  This  Thursday,  the  second  day  of  the  aew  year,  «nd  the  sixth  day 
since  the  cardinals  have  been  in  the  conclave,  they  were  sufllered  to  have 
but  one  manner  of  meat,  hut  each  may  chose  what. 

*  Upon  ftuch  watch  word  as  cometh  fixMnitbem,  tb^  makeeveiy  ^y 
a  new  pope.  There  appeareth  great  debate  and  dissension  among  them.. 
It  will  be  hard  for  them  to  agree.'    MS.  Vitell.  B.  5.  p.  1-5. 

*  So  J.  Clark  states  in  the  above-mendoned  letter. 

^  On  aSth  January,  Clark  wrote,  '  None  of  the  cardinals  here  dare 
move  one  foot  out  of  Ins  boose  for  fear  of  the  people^  wbick  bom^ 
crieth  out  against  them  by  reason  of  their  said  election,'  MS,  iK  p.  3(K 

^>  So  Clark  mentions  in  his  despatches. 

^  On  Bth  September  T.  Himnibal  reported  to  Wolsev,  '  that  on  5tb 
August,  the  pope  had  departed  from  Tarragona,  and  28  oays  afier  cane 
to  mnner  at  Uostia.'    MS.  ib.  p:  93. 
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BOOK    sensibilities  of  the  populace  ^ere  affected,  and  they 

/     '  cheered  his  presence  with  the  cordial  acclamations 

of  the  approving  heart  ^^     He  found  the  popedom 

involved  by   Leo  X.  in  a  debt  of  seven  hundred 

»  thousand  ducats  ^^ 

The  conduct  of  Wolsey  on  this  vacancy  was  re- 
markably meandering)  crooked  and  contradictory. 
We  have  his  own  assertion  that  the  king  had  sent  to 
Pace  commissions  for  exertion  in  his  favor  ^* ;  and 
yet  he  induced  Henry  also  to  despatch  his  secretary 
with  solicitations  in  behalf  of  the  cardinal  de  Me- 
dici ^^,  while  he  himself  expressed  to  the  ambassador 
whom  he  had  placed  at  Rome,  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  coveted  dignity  ^^.  The  secretary,  how- 
ever, that  went  to  befriend  de  Medici,  so  managed 
that  his  letters  reached  Rome  too  late  so  serve 
him^';  and  this  cardinal  and  that  of  Sion  so  fully 


"  Roper  thus  notices  it  in  hb  life  of  More.  *  Coming  on  foot  to 
Rome,  before  his  entry  into  the  city,  he  did  put  off  his  hose  and  shoes, 
and  barefooted  and  bare-legged,  passed  thro  the  streeU  towards  his 
palace  with  such  humbleness,  that  the  people  had  him  in  great  reve- 
rence.' p.  30. 

^*  Hannibal,  letter,  p.  93.  Clark  had  also  remarked,  that  the  cardi- 
nals>  *  begin  to  perceive  they  should  have  chosen  a  pope  of  some  great 
reputation,  and  him  that  had  substance  for  to  help  the  church  which  is 
brought  into  extreme  decay  by  reason  of  the  late  wars  sustained  by  Pope 
LeoX.'    MS.  Vitell.  B.  6.  p.  30. 

'*  See  before,  p.  214. 

^  Clark  says,  '  I  have  been  with  the  cardinal  de  Medici,  and  shewed 
him  the  king's  highness  had  sent  his  secretary  by  the  post  with  letters  to 
the  college,  and  divers  other  cardinals,  for  m  preferment  to  this  dignity/ 
MS.  Vitell.  B.  5.  p.  17. 

^  He  writes  that  the  cardinals  Medici,  Campejo  and  Sion  assured 
him,  *  That  if  the  king's  pleasure  had  been  known,  and  that  your  g^ca 
would  have  accepted  the  crown,  the  matter  should  have  taken  effect; 
for  the  advancement  whereof  I  did  not  greatW  labor  before  their  entry 
into  the  conclave,  because  your  grace,  at  my  cieparture,  shewed  me  pre- 
•  cisdy  that  you  toould  never  meddle  iherewUh,*    MS.  ib.  p.  16. 

^  Clark  adds,  *  The  secretary  being  let  by  the  way,  and  thro  feeble- 
ness not  able  to  come,  had  sent  me  hither  the  said  letters.'  The  cardinal 
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understood  Wolsey  to  desire  the  triple  crown,  that    chap. 
each  made  a  merit  of  their  exertions  in  his  favor ''.  %     ^  '  ^ 
This  double  dealing,  whatever  was  its  object,  only 
contributed  to  his  disappointment. 

Wolsey  was  mortified  at  the  result ;  but  ambitious 
pride  survives  repeated  wounds  ;  and  courtly  policy, 
with  its  tongue  of  blandishment,  encouraged  it  to 
persevere.  Charles  ingeniously  sugg6^sted,  thro  the 
English  ambassador  at  his  court,  that  tho  a  p6t)e 
had  been  chosen  who  was  in  his  interests,  yet  that 
he  was  old  and  infirm,  and  that  Wolsey  should  have 
his  next  support***.  The  cardinal  was  pacified,  and 
continued  to  watch  and  hope,  and  to  plan  succeeding 

answered,  *  If  they  had  come  in  season,  they  should  have  been  of  no 
small  moment.'    MS.  Vit.  B.  5.  p.  17. 

^  On  23d  January,  Pa9e  wrote  from  Florence  to  Wolsey,  that  the 
cardinal  de  Medici  affirmed,  '  That  he,  id  every  scrutiny  that  was  made 
in  the  conclave,  did  give  bis  voice  unto  your  grace,  and  so  did  seventeen 
or  eighteen  of  his  friends/  MS.  ib.  p.  26.  And  the  cardinal  Sion  men- 
tioned, <  The  greater  number  would  not  consent,  alleging  that  yourgface 
would  never  come  to  Rome  if  ye  had  been  elected/  .  MS.  ib.  p.  28. . 

^  It  was  on  11th  February  1522,  that  in  the  separate  and  private 
dispatch,  already  alluded  to  in  note  49,  sir  Richard  Wingfield  thus 
repotted  to  Wolsey  ;  '  On  the  8th  I  had  audience  of  the  emperor^  and 
your  grace  may  be  sure  he  failed  not  to  inquire  of  me  right  affectionately 
of  your  good  health  and  prosperous  estate  in  most  gentile  and-  familiar 
manner.  And  when,  in  my  best  manner,  I  had  made  your  loving  and 
hearty  thanks  for  his  gracious  writings  in  your  favor  to  Rome,  his  majesty 
made  answer,  *  That  he  is  much  more  beholden  to  thank  you,  than  ye 
to  thank  him  :  and,  as  touching  his  writings,  he  a&sured  me  Uiat  he  never 
wrote  for  no  cause  with  better  will,  nor  would  more  gladly  have  obtained 
his  desire. 

'•And  furthermore,  that  notwithstanding  the  pope  which  is  now  chosen 
is,  the  man  which  is  esteemed  to  be  as  propice  for  all  his  affairs,  more 
than  many  oth^r  of  the  college  can  be  esteemed;  yet,  for  the  parts  that 
his  majesty  esteemeth  to  be  in  the  person  of  your  grace,  he  cobld  have 
been  right  well  content  that  the  lot  nad  fallen  unto  you.  He  considered 
that  the  new  elect  is  both  old,  sickly  and  far  from  Rome,  so  that  -hit 
majesty  judges  he  shall  not  hold  the  office  long.  Wherefore  his  majesty 
prayeth  you,  in  most  hearty  manner,  that  ye  w*// cAcrttA  yottr«e/^  and 
have  hu  causes  and  necessities  as  sureties  for  being  recommended,  as  be 
intendeth  verily,  when  the  case  shall  require,  to  do  ,his  best  for  your 
advancement  in  that  matter.*    MS,  Galba,  B.  7.  p.  6. 
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measures  with  his  king  and  the  emperor  to  ensure 
to  himself  the  future  ncmaination*'.  Before  two  years 
of  his  dignity  had  passed,  on  14th  September  1523 
Adrian  expired  **.  No  measures  were  now  omitted 
by  Wolaey  to  place  himself  in  the  long  coveted 
chair.  He  communicated  the  event  inmiediately  to 
Henry^  and  reminded  him  of  former  intentions  in 
his  own  favor  ;  intimated  that  he  should  devise  the 
proper  instructions  and  commissions  for  his  advance- 
menty  and  the  next  day  informed  the  king  that  he 
had  done  so,  and  sent  him  for  his  private  signatiire, 
a  confidential  letter  to  the  emperor  to  secure  his 
promised  aid'^  On  the  4th  October,  he  wrote 
a  long  BXid  earnest  despatch  to  the  English  ambas- 
sadors at  Rome'*,  assuring  them  that  it  was  Henry's 
"  entire  desire,  above  all  earthly  things,  that  he 
should  attain  to  the  dignity,  and  that  they  should 
use  every  discreet  exertion  for  accomplishing  that 
object ;"  but  with  a  deceptive  dissimulation  that  re- 
veals at  once  the  mental  character  of  Wolsey's  states- 
manship, he  desires  them  to  tell  the  cardinal  de 
Medici,  whose  competition  he  feared,  that  the  king 
and  himself  wished  that  prelate  to  be  chosen  ;  and 
they  were  as  such  publicly  to  recommend  him  to  the 


"  Wolsey  says  in  his  letter,  referred  to  in  note  30,  *  The  emperor  anc| 
king's  grao^y  a$  well  before  the  time  of  the  last  vacation  a$  sithence,  by 
raouih  and  hy  letters,  with  report  of  ambassadors  and  otherwise,  haa 
many  sundr;^  conferences,  communications  and  devices  in  that  behalf.* 

**  The  original  letter  of  Clark,  bishop  of  Bath,  on  14th  September 
15^  dispatched  from  Rome  to  Wolsey,  with  an  account  of  the  pope'f 
last  illoest  and  death  on  that  day,  is  in  MS.  ViL  B.  5.  p.  301-2.  He 
lUUrwards,  on  24th  October  and  7th  November,  reported  to  him  what 
had  occurred  at  Eome  and  in  the  condave.    MS.  ib.  p.  210.  2 16. 

•»  Fidd.  81. 

**  It  has  been  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Burnet,  liist.  Reform,  v.  2. 
p.  193;  and  by  Fiddes,  App.  p.  Ba-8. 
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whole  college  of  cardinals.  If  they  perceWed  that  chap. 
he  had  too  many  enemies  to  succeed,  then  they  were  ^'^^' 
to  solicit  his  interest  for  Wolsey,  and  to  suggest  that 
every  thing  should  be  according  to  his  desire,  foij 
the  honour  of  himself  and  family,  if  the  English  car- 
dinal were  elected  '*.  Having  thus  tried  to  neutralize 
or  to  gain  him,  they  were  to  deliver  the  king's  letters 
to  the  other  cardinals,  with  intimations  that  he  did 
not  lack  substance  or  liberality  to  look  largely  upon 
his.  friends,  and  that  there  would  be  sundry  great 
promotions  which  would  become  vacant  by  his  ad- 
vancement, to  be  disposed  of  unto  such  of  the 
college  as  by  their  true  and  fast  friendship  deserved 
them**.  "  By  these  and  other  good  means  and  pro* 
mises"  he  adds,  "  on  the  king's  behalf  of  large 
rewards,  which  his  highness  referreth  to  your  dis-r 
cretion,  and  is  contented  to  perform  that  which  ye 
do  therein,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  ye  shall 
obtain  the  favors  of  many  of  them  *^."  He  ended 
his  first  instructions  with  giving  them  this  alterna- 
tive :  "  If  they  thought  de  Medici  was  certain  to  be 
elected,  they  were  to  assist  him,  doing  for  Wolsey 
all  that  they  could  without  the  imputation  of  ingra- 
titude or  unkindness  ;"  but  if  he  was  not  "  in  such 
great  likelihood  thereof,"  they  were  to  win  as  many 
friends  for  the  English  cardinal  as  possible  '*.  For 
this  purpose,  they  had  two  commissions  for  pecuniary 
corruption '',  which  he  urged  them  to  exert  in  the 

•»  Burnet,  App.  p.  105.    Fiddes.  *  lb. 

•^  lb.  196.  "  lb.  p.  197. 

•  *  The  one  general  for  me  and  in  my  favor,  by  the  which  you  have 
ample  authority  to  bind  and  promise  on  the  king's  behalf,  as  well  gift  of 
fromoiknUf  as  also  large  sumi  ^mme^  to  as  many  and  such  as  you  sbaU 
think  convenient.'    ib,  196. 
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BOOK    most  unhesitating  manner  ^.     Whatever  might  have 

J- ,  been  Charles's  wish,   or  was  his  secret  conduct,   he 

wrote  ostensibly  to  Rome  in  Wolsey's  behalf^' ;  but 
JBill  the  cardinal's  subtlety,  simony  and  influence, 
failed,  tho  he  had  been  so  sanguine  as  to  assure 
Henry  that  his  absence  from  Rome  could  alone  dis- 
appoint his  hopes  ^*. 

The  cardinals  were  again  divided  into  factions  in 
the  conclave,  and  contended  fiercely  with  each  other 
for  the  pope  that  would  most  suit  the  interests  of  the 
party  whose  organs  they  came  to  be  ^K  Thirty-niYie 
assembled.  But  among  these  diverging  sects  two 
principal  classes  prevailed ;  and  these,  as  before, 
were  the  imperial  and  the  French.  The  cardinal  de 
Medici  again  headed  seventeen  or  eighteen,  devoted 
to  his  wishes,  which  all  the  rest  as  stoutly  opposed, 
and  among  these,  the  cardinal  Colonna  was  the 
foremost.     The  French  faction  was  so  combined  and 


^  He  added  ill  his  owi^  handwriting,  as  if  something  more  earnest  or 
more  private,  this  expressive  postscript ;  eipressive  both  of  himself  un- 
Teiled  and  of  the  sacred  college;  *Not  sparing  any  reasonable  offers, 
vvhich  is  a  thing  that  amongst  so  many  neeay  persons  b  more  regarded, 
than,  percase,  the  qualities  of  the  person.  Ye  be  wise,  and  ye  wot  what 
I  mean.  Trust  yourself  best ;  and  be  not  seduced  by  fair  words,  and 
specially  of  thosu  which,  say  what  they  will,  desire  more  their  own  pre- 
ferment than  mine.  Howbeit  great  dexterity  is  to  be  used.  The  ling 
diinketh  that  all  the  imperials  shall  be  clearly  with  you  if  faith  be  in  the 
emperor.  The  young  men,  for  the  most  part  being  needy,  will  give  good 
cars  to  iair>offers.  The  king  willeth  you  neither  to  spare  his  authority, 
or  his  good  money  or  substance.'  Bum.  App.  p.  197.  Fid.  88.  The 
oridnal  of  this  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

„  •■  The  einperor*s  letter  to  Wolsey,  dated  Pnmpeluna,  l6th  December 
15239  assuring  him  that  he  had  done  so,  in  the  original  Frcmch,  and  all 
his  own  handwriting,  is  in  MS.  Vitell.C.  3.  p.  236. 

**  '  Mine  absence  from  thence  shall  be  tlie  only  obstade,  if  any  be , 
in  election  of  me  to  that  dignity.'    Fid.  Ap.  80. 

••  It  is  the  despatch  of  the  three  English  ambassadors  at  Rorhe,  Clofk, 
Pace  and  Hanmba),  of  3d  December  1533,  that  admits  us '  into  t^e 
secrets  of  this  conclave.    MS.  Vitel.  B.  5.  p*  339. 
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determined  that  Medici  was  again  defeated^,  and  ^^^j*"* 
almost  in  despair;  but  as  no  pope  could  be  appointed  ' — ^ — ' 
imless  on  twenty-six  concurrent  votes,  which  would 
amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  thirty-nine,  he  saw  that 
if  he  were  not  chosen  himself,  he  could,  if  his  friends 
adhered  firmly  to  him,  prevent  any  other  person 
from  being  nominated  in  his  stead.  On  this  point 
he  fixed  his  decision.  His  supporters  promised  to 
be  unshaken,  and  resolved  that  there  should  be  no 
pope  if  Medici  were  disappointed.  Assured  of  their 
constancy,  he  also  reasoned  that  some  of  the  others, 
seeing  this  determination,  might  at  last  come  over  to 
him'*.  The  battle  was  stoutly  fought.  Fourteen 
days  of  struggle  had  occurred  before  Adrian  had 
been  appointed;  but  on  the  present  occasion  thirty- 
seven  days  of  conflict  had  ensued,  when  the  English 
ambassadors  wrote  to  Wolsey,  that  "  both  factions 
do  still  continue  their  pertinacity ;  neither  have  yet 
inclined  to  the  other^."  Medici  was  named  only  to 
be  rejected;  Colonna  was  disappointed,  and  tried 
to  get  a  worthy  man,  the  cardinal  Jacobatius,  se- 
lected ;  and  as  the  French  party  consisted  of  twenty- 
two,  he  urged  them  to  acquiesce,  and  proposed  to 
Medici  to  add  the  requisite  four  more  from  his 
stanch  band.  But  the  French  leaders  declared  that 
they  durst  not  for  their  lives  support  an  imperial 
prelate,  and  Medici  asserted,  that  *^  he  would  rather 


**  '  This  contrary  part  had  in  special  commission  upon  their  lives^ 
neTer  to  consent  but  to  one  of  this  faction.'    MS.  Vit.  B.  5.  p.  229. 

^  Therefore  '  with  marvellous  patience  bore  with  it.'    MS,  ib. 

••  Letters  of  same  ambassadors,  dated  7th  Noveniter.  MS.  ib. 
p.  ai6. 
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B  0  0  K  die  in  that  prison  than  condescend  to  his  capital 
' — ^.^ — '  enemies  the  French'^;"  but  he  came  at  last  to 
a  provisional  agreement  with  Colonna  to  support 
Jacobatius^  on  a  promise  that  if  he  were  rejected^ 
Colonna's  friends  should  vote  for  himself*  The 
French  party  discovered  this  intrigue,  and  practised 
a  whole  day  with  the  other  cardinals,  and  endeavored 
to  excite  the  mob  to  rise  and  overawe  the  conclave^'. 
This  failed;  and  the  scheming  conflict  lasted  for  the 
extraordinary  period  of  forty-nine  days,  when  the 
stubborn  perseverance  of  de  Medici  prevailed. 

On  the  19th  November  1523,  the  clamor  of  the 
Roman  nobles  and  of  the  populace  at  the  window  of 
their  great  chamber,  inveighing  against  the  nomi« 
nation  of  a  stranger,  determined  the  wearied  con- 
clave to  give  the  legal  majority  of  their  voices  to ' 
the  persevering  de  Medici^,  who,  in  an  happy  hour 
for  tlie  religious  emancipation  of  the  English  mind, 
and  thereby  for  its  own  improvement,  and  the  general 
beneKt  of  the  world,  assumed  the  popedom,  with  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  Wolsey  had  been  proposed, 
but  instantaneously  rejected.  He  was  unpopular 
among  the  cardinsds,  and  was  manifestly  not  sup* 
ported  by  either  Charles  or  Francis  '°*'.     But  altho 


^  Their  letter  of  ad  December.    MS.  Vitell.  B.  5.  p.  330-3. 

"  Lett  7th  Nov.  *  They  have  caused  the  Romans  to  come  to  the 
conclave  door  with  exclamations  against  the  cardinals/    MS.  ib. 

»  So  Wolsey  informed  the  king  in  his  letter  of  7th  Dec.  printed  in 
Fiddes,  p.  83. 

*^  The  ambassadors  thus  described  to  him  his  failure,  *  It  is  true  that 
dnring  the  discord  and  dissension  among  them,  your  mce's  friends  did 
attempt  and  made  at  sundry  times  motions  effectually  for  your  prefer- 
ment, sed  semper  parum  feliciter,  for  the  multitude  of  them  would 
never  incline  thereunto,  ne  hear  of  it.'    MS.  Vitell.  B.  5.  p.  333. 
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again  defeated,  he  professed  to  rejoice  at  it'",  and  ^yj^,^' 
neither  desponded  of  his  prize  nor  abandoned  its 
pursuit,  for  we  find  him  again,  five  years  afterwards 
when  the  pope  was  attacked  by  a  severe  indisposi- 
tion'^*,  actually  writing  to  the  English  ambassadors 
at  Rome,  reminding  th^n  that  the  pope's  death 
would  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  king's  affairs; 
that  the  next  election  would  be  of  great  importance 
to  them ;  that  no  one  ought  to  be  chosen  that  would 
be  adverse,  and  that  he  had  repeatedly  admonished 
them  by  his  letters  what  they  ought  to  do  for  his 
promotion '•^  He  strongly  urged  this  event  in  his 
letter  to  Gardiner,  and  the  king  himself  sent  in* 
structions  to  his  ambassadors  to  enforce  the  same 
object'**. 

Having  contemplated,  in  the  preceding  chapter^ 
the  cardinal's  manners  and  habits,  we  may  cpnsider, 
for  a  few  moments,  his  mental  qualities  and  their 
real  size.  When  we  review  the  mass  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  so  many  of  the  princes,  statesmen, 
ambassadors,  and  men  of  business  in  Europe ;  and 
observe  the  active  and  laborious  thought  which  was 
continually  working  within  him,  we  feel  that  we 
are  contemplating  the  exertions  of  a  powerful  and 
energetic  spirit :  but  when  we  see  him  also  as  in« 
tensely  studying  the  most  ostentatious  parade,  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  surprize  that  such  intellectual 

*<»  See  his  letter  in  Fiddes.    App.  88-96. 

"^  See  Wolsey's  letter  in  Buraet,  App.  vol.  1.  p.  53. 

>«»  Burnet,  Ref.  l.  p.  48.  App.  has  printed  it  from  Vitell.  B.  10.  p.  73. 
It  is  dated  6th  February  1528-9. 

»•*•  See  Wolsey's  letter  of  7th  Feb.  1529,  to  Gardiner,  m  Harl.  MSS. 
No.  283.  p.  105;  and  Henry's  Instructions,  p.  li6. 
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BOOK    energies  should  seek  so  anxiously  either  gratification 
or  magnitude  from  mere  laborious  and  fastidious 
pomp.     He  might  have  been  truly  great  without  this 
frippery ;  his  station,  his  power,  his  influence,  his 
abilities,    his    honest    exertions,   were    every   day 
silently   exhibiting   him    to  hb   such.      By  these, 
without  a  word  or  gesture  from  himself,  he  rose  to 
be  superior  to  all  but  his  sovereign ;  and  that  sove- 
reign was  for  many  years  singularly  subservient  to 
his  secret  and  magicd  government.     What  more  was 
necessary  even  for  his  personal  exultation }   what 
tould  enhance  it  but  the  crown  upon  his  own  brow? 
and  yet,  as  if  insensible  to  the  sources  of  his  real 
grandeur,  he  stepped  out  of  them  to  create  a  facti- 
tious and  unpopular  one,  from  the  trappings  which 
the  labor  of  the  humblest  members  of  sodety,  and 
their  silks,  velvets,  colors,  and  metals,  could  fabri- 
cate.     He  lessened  the  effect  of  the  indisputable 
aggrandizement  of  intellect  and  virtue,  by  pursuing 
that  deceiving  show  of  invented  superiority,  which 
artisabs,  machinations,  and  gaudy  menials  are  sup- 
posed to  produce,  and  which  compels  the  mind  to 
question  if  he  had  real  claims  to  any  other.     Shall 
we  say,  that  whether  we  are  large  or  small,  the  mind 
feels  a  desire  of  something  greater  than  it  is,  and  in 
a  vain  trial   to  equalize  itself  with  its  emotions, 
searches  in  pomp  and  semblance  for  the  superiority 
it  covets?     It  is  certain  that  Wolseyj  dissatisfied 
with  his  genuine  self,  sought  every  day  to  live  in  a 
misty  artificial  state.     He  chose  never  to  be  seen  in 
his  natural  features  and  si^ ;  but,  from  the  hour  he 
waked  to  that  in  which  he  slept,  he  preferred  to  make 
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himself  an  optical  deception  of  whatever  would  most  ^  "  ^  ''• 
externally  magnify,  even  tho  it  should  distort.  The  ^  y  '  ^ 
truth  is,  that  altho  Wolsey  grew  up  to  manhood 
with  powers  and  faculties  which,  if  rightly  used, 
would  have  placed  him  among  those  elevated  and 
selected  characters  whom  we  agree  to  call  great 
men^  he  so  soon  spoilt  and  misdirected  himself 
that  he  never  became  such.  Pride,  arrogance. and 
vanity,  the  destroyers  of  all  moral  grandeur,  misled 
him  so  often  into  egotism  and  dissimulation;  to 
mercenary  bargains  and  to  wily  or  double-dealing 
politics,  that  the  natural  giant  could  not  perma- 
nently remain  so ;  but  fell  at  last  broken  and  un- 
pitied,  like  the  mighty  image  whose  vast  limbs, 
from  the  clay  that  was  mingled  w  ith  their  iro, 
had  no  continuous  strength^  and  no  substantial 
foundation. 

During  his  predominance  in  the  royal  councils, 
the  reign  of  Hepry  VIII.  may  be  denominated  a  reign 
of  foreign  embassies,  for  under  no  preceding  sove- 
reign had  so  many  ambassadors  been  sent  out,  and 
so  many  negociations  carried  on  by  the  English  go- 
vernment, as  occurred  while  Wolsey  was  prime 
minister.  The  spirit  of  his  administration  was^  pecu- 
liarly diplomatic,  and  always  flowing  from,  and  con- 
nected with,  himself.  The  self-projectedprominence 
of  his  own  person  was  here  alsa  distinguished. 
Other  statesmen  sink  themselves  to  advance  their 
sovereign,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  cabinet  of  their 
fellows.  Wolsey  always  made  himself  the  principal, 
and  usually  the  sole  director,  of  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment.    He  was  both  its  pilot  and  it«  captain^  and 

as 
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caused  it  to  be  felt  thro  Europe  that  he  was  so,  and 
was  accordingly  treated  with  as  such.  It  was  his 
object  to  govern  Europe  by  bis  own  pen  and  by  his 
own  tongue,  while  others  used  the  sword ;  and  if  he 
did  not  effectuate  all  his  own  intricate  projects,  he 
was  at  least  perpebially  defeating  or  paralysing 
hose  of  others. 

If  the  measures  to  which  he  led  his  royal  master 
be  considered  only  in  their  individual  detail,  they 
bear  the  features  of  being  often  subtle,  and,  from  their 
conflicting  objects,  inconsistent  and  entangling; 
and  at  times  interested  and  insincere.  Sonlie  of 
his  negotiations  deserve  the  worst  of  these  epithets. 
He  either  did  not  understand  tlie  value  of  good 
faith,  frankness  and  honor,  or  had  not  the  courage 
to  make  them  the  foundation  or  the  instruments 
of  his  policy.  He  mistook  cunning  for  wisdom, 
and  craft  for  policy.  The  bad  examples  of.  the 
day  misled  him.  Tho  at  times  fairly  ingenious, 
both  in  the  schemes  and  purposes  of  his  ministerial 
measures,  and  working  great  effects  by  the  real 
ability  of  his  mind  and  means  ;  yet  he  frequently, 
without  any  perceptible  necessity  or  utility,  pre- 
ferred the  intricate,  the  mysterious,  and  the  con- 
tradictory. His  politic  haikiling,  as  he  termed  it, 
was  often  insidious  from  choice,  and  selfish  from 
incUnatioxi.  But  in  all  these  discreditable  charac- 
teristics we  must  not  do  him  the  injustice  to  say  that 
his  official  conduct  was  worse  than  that  of  several 
other  statesmen  of  his  day,  and  especially  those  of 
the  Roman  court,  which,  for  the  last  half  century 
had  been  repeatedly  giviQg  to  the  world,  or^t  least 
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to  the  various  ambassadors  who  could  detect  its    chap. 

meandering,  the  worst  specimens  of  the  worst  prin-  ^ .-l-' 

ciples  which  Machiavel,  whether  satirically  or  se- 
riously, has  illustrated  in  his  "  II  Principe" — a 
work  perhaps  rather  meant  to  reveal,  than  to  teach, 
what  every  moral  sense  and  manly  judgment  can 
only  read  to  abhor,  and  what  has  been  declining  in 
human  practice  ever  since  his  exposure. 

But  it.  is  justice  to  every  minister  of  acknowleged 
talents  and  continued  power,  to  suppose  that  he  acts 
on  some  deKberated  and  well-combined  system  of 
his  own  formation  or  adoption.  And  in  this  view,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  self-interested  objects,  the  political 
measures  of  a  man  like  Wolsey  ought  likewise  to  be 
contemplated.  It  is  safest  to  deduce  this  system  from 
the  actual  ends  which  he  avowedly  aimed  at,  or  really 
accomplished  ;  and  on  this  basis  we  may  infer  that 
he  was  steadily  pursuing  two  great  plans,  the  one 
&r  the  nation^  the  other  for  himself;  but  both  occa- 
sionally assisting  and  blending  with  each  other.  His 
personal  objects  were  to  acquire  the  papacy,  to  be- 
come the  talk  and  wonder  of  all  men,  and  to  be  the 
governing  hand  of  the  English  power.  His  public 
purposes  were,  to  keep  the  ecclesiastical  order,  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  therefore  the  pope,  as  its 
head,  in  the  first  rank  of  earthly  state — ^to  let  no 
kingdom  surpass  his  own  in  ruling  influence,  or  by 
extending  its  dominion  ;  and  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  independence  of  Europe  undisturbed,  by  cre- 
ating and  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  between 
the  states  that  could  endanger  it.  Henry  VII.  by 
not  sufficiently  interfering,  when  a  firm  interposition 
might  have  availed,  had  allowed  France  to  compact 

Q  4 
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herself  into  an  united  monarchy,  which  was  become 
formidable  to  her  neighbors.  Spain,  by  conquering 
the  Moors,  and  uniting  the  crowns  of  Castile  and 
Arragon,  was  rising  to  the  same  condition ;  and  when 
Charles  added  his  German  empire  to  his  Flemish 
and  Spanish  dominions,  he  became  a  leviathan, 
whose  magnitude  made  him  dangerous.  The  union 
of  these  two  enlarged  potentates  would  have  enabled 
them  to  partition  Europe  as  they  pleased.  Their 
serious  hostilities  would  have  shaken  it  to  its  centre : 
and  the  conquest  of  either  by  the  other  would  have 
placed  every  thing  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor, 
Wolsey  s  plan  therefore  was,  and  his  diplomacy 
took  this  course,  to  keep  these  two  great  powers 
always  in  a  state  of  disunion  and  discord ;  to  involve 
them  in  warfare  with  each  other,  but  never  to  let 
either  prevail  to  any  dangerous  extent ;  to  aid  the 
weaker  while  he  was  in  peril ;  to  abandon  him  as 
soon  as  he  became  triumphant ;  to  join  the  defeated 
till  he  regained  his  proper  level ;  to  desert  him  again 
as  soon  as  he  rose  to  any  preponderance ;  and  to 
interfere  perpetually  with  friendly  offers  of  mediation 
or  arbitration,  but  never  to  gratify  the  resentment,  or 
to  permit  in  any  shape  the  aggrandizement  of  either. 
Subsidiary  to  these  public  designs,  his  steady  deter- 
mination also  was  to  extract  from  both,  wldiout  hesi- 
tation or  remorse,  as  much  pecuniary  benefits  and 
worldly  importance  during  his  interpositions,  as  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  two  rival  cabinets  would  in-, 
duce  them  to  bestow,  or  compel  them  to  admit,  to 
prevent  the  power  of  England  being  wielded  against 
them.  Tortuous  must  have  been  the  diplomacy  and 
the  conduct  of  any  miniciter,  who  resolutely,  and  for 
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many  years,  could  pursue  such  a  balancing  plan,  in 
combination  with  his  own  self  interest;  and  tor- 
tuous, but  not  unmeaningly  inconsistent,  us  without 
these  systematic  aims  they  would  seem  to  be,  were 
the  negotiations  and  the  political  measures  of  this 
ever  active,  able,  and  vigilant  cardinal.  Mercenary, 
not  from  a  sordid  avarice,  but  from  an  expensive 
vanity,  who^e  demands  no  common  resources  could 
supply  ;  he  was  also  dark  and  winding  in  his 
course,  because  he  pursued  selfish  objects,  which 
the  love  of  reputation  and  the  certainty  of  disap- 
pointment on  their  discovery,  alike  stimulated  him 
to  conceal. 

England  was  at  this  juncture  precisely  in  that  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  continent,  which  enabled 
her  directing  minister  to  poise  the  balance  of  Europe ; 
and  Wol^ey's  piercing  eye  very  early  discerned  that 
she  was  in  this  position,  and  would  be  felt  to  be  so. 
The  power  of  Francis  and  Charles  was  so  nearly 
equal ;  their  dominions  so  contiguous ;  their  ambi- 
tion so  similar,  and  tlieir  interests  so  competing,  that 
a  cordial  or  continued  union  was  improbable,  and 
their  dissension  certain ;  but  the  arms  of  England, 
heartily  exerted  against  either,  in  zealous  conjunction 
with  the  other,  might  produce  a  Venetian  catastrophe 
to  the  attacked.  Of  this  Wolsey  often  reminded 
them ;  and  tie  menace  of  such  a  combination  was 
the  great  lever  by  which  he  was  ever  exciting  their 
expectations  or  their  alarms.  He  sometimes  even 
made  the  aggressive  alliance ;  but  he  took  care  never 
to  let  loose  the  English  skill  and  valor  beyond  the 
limits  he  had  prescribed.  His  views  therefore  ap- 
peared to  end  in  nothing ;  but  they  really  accom- 
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BOOK  plished  all  that  be  meant  to  effect  by  tbem— die 
restoration  of  the  political  balance  which  he  had  de- 
termined  to  maintain.  The  historian  has  only  to 
regret  that  Wolsey's  object  was  not  singly  national, 
and  that  his  means  were  not  as  judicious,  as  straight- 
forward, and  as  honorable,  as  an  unmixed  patriotic 
course  would  probably  have  made  them. 

These  observations,  if  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
the  English  cabinet  from  1512  to  1527,  will  explain 
the  cardinal's  political  mutabilities  and  tergiversa* 
lions,  and  the  apparent  defects  of  good  faith  into 
which  he  led  the  sovereign,  whom  he  governed  by 
an  ever-plausible  eloquence,  by  secret  machinations, 
and  by  artful  misrepresentations.  The  power  of 
such  a  minister  to  mislead  forbids  us  to  make  Henry 
responsible,  in  his  personal  character,  for  all  that  his 
name  and  hand  were  used  to  sanction.  Culpable, 
indeed,  he  must  be  deemed,  for  a  confiding  pliabilitf 
to  his  minister,  which  darkened  his  own  judgment, 
and  confused  his  moral  principle;,  but  it  is  a  consti* 
tutional  principle  among  us,  that  the  sovereign's 
public  conduct  shall  be  guided  by  the  decisions  of 
his  cabinet,  which  is  answerable  for  it  in  parliament ; 
and  laltho  this  allows  it  ample  exercise  of  private 
deliberation  and  remonstrance,  and  change  of  coun* 
sellors  when  necessary,  which  saves,  the  crown  from 
any  permanent  delusion,  yet  until  wilful  deceit  is 
detected,  the  confidence  and  the  acquiescence  con- 
tinue unbroken.  Henry's  perception  of  Wolsey's 
great  abilities  increased  his  younger  habit  of  leaving 
official  business  to  his  d^lomatic  care,  and  to  judge 
of  it  from  his  representations ;  and  as  the  minister 
placed  an  artful  and  plausible  masque  on  every  ques- 
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tionable  measure,  we  cannot,  until  Henry  had  de-    chap. 
tected  and  thrown  oflF  Wolsey,  and  thus  emancipated      ^^^^' 
himself  from  the  enchantment  of  his  sophistry,  fairly 
impute  to  the    sovereign   the  tergiversations  and 
faithlessness  which  have  been  charged  upon  his 
government. 

It  was  Wolsey  s  plan  that  the  English  ambassadors 
to  every  foreign  court  should  send  double  dis- 
patches ;  one  to  himself,  and  one  to  his  sovereign. 
Abundance  of  these  still  exist  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  but  they  are  in  no  case  copies  of  each  oth^. 
Enough  was  always  sent  to  the  sovereign  to  satisfy 
and  please  him;  but  the  minute  detail  of  the  nego- 
tiation, and  many  a  circumstance  that  was  never  to 
meet  the  master  s  eye,  are  detailed  in  those  to  the 
minister.  Every  ambassador  so  carefully  makes  this 
difference^  that  we  cannot  doubt  he  was  instructed 
to  do  so.  The  embassies  consisted  always  of  several 
persons ;  and  one  of  these,  usually  of  the  inferiors, 
was  Wolsey's  peculiar  and  confidential  agent,  watch- 
ing the  others,  passing  his  opinion  on  their  conduct, 
and  making  his  own  report  of  what  occurred  '•^.  The 
i^ardinal  professes,  in  papers  which  remain,  that  the 
motive  of  his  measures  was  the  good  which  they  pro- 
duced in  the  continued  peace  and  harmony  of  Chris- 
tendom.   As  this  was  certainly  their  result  we  need 

^*  Thus,  after  the  eari  of  Worceeter  and  some  others,  the  principal 
ambassadors  to  France,  stands  the  name  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  in  the 
conunission.  He  wiites  separately  to  Wolsey  from  Senlis,  8th  December 
1518,  with  a  minute  account  of  their  readiins  Abbeville  on  the  1st,  and 
of  their  other  stages.  He  adds  expressions  which  imply  either  orders  or 
expectations  that  he  should  watch  his  colleagues.  *  The  other  ambassa- 
dors behave  themselvee  ri^t  soberly  and  substantially,'  <co.  MS.  Calv. 
D.  7.  p.  46.  The  same  inference  may  be  made  from  some  of  Dr.  £. 
Lee*s  communications,  and  some  others. 
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BOOK  not  doubt  it  was  one  of  their  intentions.  The  world 
1  ^  is  also  so  happily  organized,  and  at  times  so  ovcfr 
ruled  in  its  moral  agencies,  that  public  good  is  con- 
tinually emerging  out  of  public  vices,  without  the 
will  or  .consciousness  of  their  perpetrator.  But  it  is 
often  as  clear  that  Wolsey's  private  benefit  was  an 
acconi]^ying  inducement'^;  and  one  great  mani- 
festation of  this  fact  was  his  acceptance  of  foreign 
presents,  which  were  sometimes  at  least  solicited  as 
well  as  received ;  and  were  granted,  because  they 
were  known  to  be  both  expected  and  operative. 
Foiyign  With  every  allowance  for  occasional  beneficiary 

annuWes  complimcnts  ou  the  completion  of  great  treaties  of 
toWoisey.  amity  or  pacification ;  yet,  while  the  human  mind  is 
gratified  and  biassed  by  the  emolument  it  receives, 
it  musi  be  deemed  one  of  tiie  most  dishonorable  parts 
of  Wbls^'s  foreign  policy,  that  he  adopted  a  system 
of  receiving  gratuitous  gifts  and  annuities  from  fo- 
reign powers  ^'^.  It  is  vain  to  allege  that  they  may  be 
taken  without  corrupt  motives  or  consequences.  If 
they  were  not  desired,  they  would  not  be  accepted ; 
if  they  were  not  meant  to  influence,  they  would  not 
be  given.     The  benefit  derived  from  them,  and  for 

.'•'  Umb^olsey  had  soitfe  secret  objects  of  his  own,  which  he  was 
negotiating  vith  toe  French  court,  is  not  only  manifest  from  the  declara- 
tion wliich  he  had  authorized  Boleyn  to  make,  of  having  something  in 
reserve  to  mention  when  he  and  Francis  met,  but  also  from  this  passage 
in  the  letter  of  his  chaplain  of  Ely,  of  7th  January  15 19,  ^  I  wroU  at 
length  how  I  had  communication  with  the  French  king,  touching  yew 
qffmrSftaid  such  conversation  as  your  grace  had  with  me  in  your  gallery, 
with  the  good  answer  that  the  French  king  gave  me  in  every  behalf,  and 
that  I  sent  your  grace  letters  of  exchange  for  your  pension.'  MS.  Cal. 
0.7.0.73.  . 

^  Wolsey  did  not  berin  this  habit  without  a  precedent,  tho  to  much 
smaller  amount.  Wingfield,  one  of  his  ambassadors,  had  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  emperor,  which  Poyniog^  had 
before  him.    Hail,  p.  633. 
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which  alone  they  are  taken,  is  the  iuevitably  cor-  chap. 
rapting  circumstance.  The  mind  ceases  to  be  up-  ^'"' 
right  and  independent,  whatever  it  may  fancy  it 
intends,  from  the  moment  they  commence.  The  bias 
may  be  insensible,  may  be  resolved  against,  may  be 
unforeseen ;  but  it  is  certain  and  unavoidable :  and 
when  the  habits  of  life  are  formed  upon  the  amount 
of  the  gifts,  their  abstraction  would  produce  a  de- 
gradation, the  fear  of  which  is  always  overawing ;  as 
their  assistance  to  avert  a  change  is  a  continual 
seduction.  The  minister  who  receives  piay  from 
a  foreign  power,  is  ihe  servant  of  that  power ;  and, 
if  Henry  could  fi^el  it  unsafe,  and  was  therefore  jea- 
lous that  oiie  of  hishoi^ehold  became  the  foHower 
rof  another;  it  cannot  bui  be.  perilous  to.  a  country 
that  any  member  of  its  cabinet  should  receive  regular 
gratuities  from  a  diflferent' government.  If  they  db 
not  i&fldence,  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  giver  to  take  them, 
because  they  are  granted  only  for  that  effect ;  and, 
as  far  as  they  bias,  they  produce  treasonable  con- 
nivance. In  either  case  knavery  is  inseparable  from 
their  contact ;  and  the  great  interest,  which  nations 
have  in  the  simplicity  of  the  domestic  establishments 
of  their  statesmen,  is,  that  all  expensive  habits  can- 
not subsist  without  adequate  expenditure ;  and  that 
this,  when  it  exceeds  the  private  fortune  of  the  minis- 
ter, can  never  be  supplied  without  the  violation  of 
integrity  and  honor,  meant  or  not  meant,  perceived 
or  not  anticipated,  by  the  corrupted  or  self-deluding 
individual. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  now  detect 
all  the  bribes  and  presents  which  Wolsey  received  ; 
but  enough  evidence  remains  to  show  the  evil  prac- 
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BOOK  tice  into  whicb  he  declined. *  As  fietr  as  existing  do*- 
^  I'  .  cuments  reveal  it,  the  corrupting  practice  began  in 
1515,  when  the  duke  of  MUan,  whom  Francis  had 
dispossessed,  engaged  ^o  pay  the  cardinal  ten  thou^ 
sand  ducats  a  year  as  soon  as  he  should  regain  pos- 
session of  the  Milanese '*"•.  This  needs  no  comment 
Two  years  afta'wards,  Charles  V.  styling  him-^ 
^^  notre  cher  et  especial  ami/'  appointed  him  a  pfen<- 
sion'*^.  The  splendid  annuity  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  from  Francis  preceded  the  treaty  which  sur- 
r^idered  Tournay  to  the  French  king'".  About  the 
time  when  Charles  V.  had  fixed  to  come  to  England 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  intended  meeting  at 
Ardre,  and  to  solicit  Henry's  alliance  against  France, 
instead  of  that  junction  with  it  against  him  which  he 
expected  to  be  the  result  of  the  interview,  he  engaged 
to  procure  for  Wolsey  the  bishopric  of  Badajos  in 
Spain ;  and  granted  him  two  pensions — five  thousand 
ducats  on  a  Castile  prelacy,  and  two  thousand  on 
that  of  Valencia"'.  Hostilities  with  Francis  endan- 
gering the  temporary  loss  of  his  Tournay  pension, 
Charles  V.  in  1522,  engaged  to  pay  him  a  pension 
of  nine  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  expressly  as  an  in- 
demnity"*. In  the  next  month,  as  pope  Adrian  had 
not  confirmed  his  nomination  to  the  Spanish  bishop-^ 
ric,  Charles  granted  him  an  annuity  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  ducats  out  of  its  revenues  "* ;  but  not- 

'^  It  was  on  30tli  October  1515,  that  the  duke's  secretary  made  the 
written  contract  in  Rymer,  13.  p.  525. 

>*  On  8th  June  1517,  It  was  to  be  3,000  livres,  at  forty  Flembh  gpos 
for  each  livre.    Rym.  370. 

"^  The  grant  bears  date  31st  July  1518,  of  libramm  Turonensium. 
Rym.  610. 

»"  See  the  grant  of  *2gth  March  1520.  Rym.  714.  and  in  Fiddes, 
App.  p-  55-    On  20th  July,  Leo  X.  signed  a  bull  to  allow  it.  Rym.  725^ 

*"•  Dated  8th  June  1522.  Rym.  769.         «w  Qn  3d  July.    Rym.  770. 
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withstanding  these  imperial  indemnities,  when  Wol-  en  a  p. 
sey  was  leading  his  sovereign  to  abandon  the  victo-  ..  ^"'  . 
rious  Charles,  and  support  Francis,  he  made  the  ladjr 
regent  account  to  him  for  the  arrears  of  his  Toumay 
pension,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  the  previous  hos- 
tilities "♦.  In  the  next  year,  when  pope  Clement  VII. 
was  busy  in  forming  a  league  against  Charles,  in 
concurrence  with  Wolsey,  his  holiness  agreed  with 
Venice  to  allow  the  cardinal,  if  his  sovereign  ac^ 
ceded  to  it,  ten  thousand  ducats  a  year"'.  How 
much  Wolsey  lent  his  ear  to  what,  without  any  desire 
to  revile,  we  must  denominate  specific  and  intended 
bribery,  tho  he  tried  to  mask  the  deformity  with  a^ 
much  contriving  management  as  would  somewhat 
guard  his  character  without  defeating  his  wishes,  we 
may  learn  from  the  conversation  which  his  confix 
dential  agent,  whom  he  had  attached  to  the  embassy 
about  the  surrender  of  Toumay,  so  carefully  reported 
to  him"^.  No  personation  of  repugnance  can  be 
allowed,  when  he  was  directly  consulted  what  the 
"  marvellous  great  present  should  consist  of." 

*"  It  was  OD  irtth  November  1525,  that  Louisa  acknowleged,  by 
letters  patent,  that  there  was  due  to  Wolsey  from  Fraoce,  121,898 
crowns,  and  covenanted  to  pay  it  by  instalments  in  seven  years.  Rym; 
14.  p.  110. 

"•  Dr.  Tayler,  our  envoy  at  Cognac,  wrote  to  him  on  2 1st  May  1526, 
that  he  had  conferred  with  Francis,  and  adds,  ^  The  ambassadors  of  the' 
pope  and  Venice  willed  him  to  write  unto  the  cardinal,  that  they  have 
laid  in  an  arUcle  in  the  league  of  Italy,  by  the  which  there  shall  be  pro- 
mised pension  unto  the  king's  highness  30,000  ducats,  and  for  the  car-> 
dinal  10,000  ducats.'    MS.  Cal.  D.  9.  p.  160. 

"*  After  stating  to  Wolsey  his  conference  with  Francis,  the  bishop 
adds, '  He  thanked  you,  sayiiij^  he  perceived  that  you  were  well-minded 
towards  the  deliverance  of  Tbumay.  After  this,  1  hioved  as  well  the 
admiral  as  the  bishop  of  Paris,  that  albeit  you  would  take  nothing  for  your 

yet  I  thought you  should  by  some  other ....  upon  you  for 

the  same. 

The  MS.  letter  is  in  this  port  imperfect.    It  proceeds- 
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These  latter  grants  were  for  assisting  Fraxicis 
against  Charles;  but  in  the  next  year  we  find  Charles 
directing  this  pecuniary  artillery  against  his  rival. 
.  Ten  thousand  ducats  a  year  were  held  out  to  the 
cardinal  as  provided  for  him  out  of  the  see  of  Toledo. 
.The ,  Spanish  archbishop  did  not  relish  this  incum- 
brance,  and  refused  to  pay  it  till  the  pope  specifi- 
cally .'allowed  it  to  Wolsey,  which  opened  a  large 
field  for  a  mercenary  contest  in  the  Roman  court '■^ 
One  reason  for  the  prelate's  opposition  may  have 
be^n,  that  the  same  sum  was  promised  from  his  re- 
yenues  to  another  cardinal"^.  That  Wolsey  had 
jQtiher  pensions  from  other  powers  and  persons,  who 
had  purposes  to  obtain  from  his  favor "',  we  can  as 
little  doubt  as  that  the  effect  of  these  would  be  to 
make  all  applications  unpalatable  to  him.  that  came 
unattended  with  donations,  which  his  enormous  ex- 
penditure made  every  day  more  necessary.  To  what 
extent  they  influenced  his  ministerial  actions,  we 

*  They  severally  apart  answered,  that  the  king  and  the  council  were 
determined  to  bend  your  erace  a  marvellous  great  jtreient,  but  what  it 
shouM  be,  or  what  time  it  should  be  sent,  J  coiSd  in  no  wise  get  of  then^^ 
Notwithstanding  the  admiral  said  to  me  at  another  time,  that  before 
that  time  the  kms  would  send  your  grace  some '  other  pleasure,  and  he 
desired  me  to  (let  him)  know  what  would  best  content  ^ouy  and  I  answered, 
that  I  could  nqt  tell,  but  I  supposed  it  was  most  convenient  to  send  you 
goodly  plate  or  some  other  rich  jewels'    MS.  ib.  58. 

"^  On  7th  March  1 527,  Dr.  Lee  thus  wrote  to  Woboy  from  Valladolid ; 
f  I  must  disclose  to  your  erace  what  I  endeavored  to  compass  with  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  ft  was  shewn  me,  that  altho  in  his  bull  your 
grace  is  not  named,  yet  his  bull  declareth,  that  he  roust  give  pension  out 
of  his  church  of  10^000  ducats,  to  be  bestowed  wheresoever  the  emperor 
will.  He  would  not  shew  a  copy.  He  will  none  pay  except  he  be  con- 
strained, and  how  ive  shall  constrain  him,  as  yet  I  cannot  devise,  unless 
your  grace  Jiad  the  transcript  of  the  bull,  or  else  get  the  transcript  from 
Rome.  I  intend  to  speak  with  the  emperor  thereon,  seeing  what  may 
come  thereof.'    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4- P- 47- 

"*.  To  cardinal  4e  Medici,  who  became  pope  Clement  VII.  Guicc. 
L.  14. 

<»  Fiddes  mentions  one  from  tlie  doge  of  Venice,  p.  sou. 
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cannot  now  ascertain.  They  may  have  paralysed  chap. 
each  other.  He  may  have  taJcen  them,  and  yet  have  v^!!!l . 
acted  with  an  independent  judgment.  Both  these 
contingencies  are  possible;  but  of  the  corrupting 
tendency  and  inevitable  imputation  of  such  accepted 
gifts,  there  can  be  no  dispute'".  A  future  chapter 
will  exhibit  other  instances  of  these  insidious  bounties 
to  the  all  powerful  prime-minister  of  England'*'. 

^  It  was  an  old  remark ;  ^  BeDeficium  accipera  est  libertatem  ven- 
dere/ 

***  It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  kuow  bow  Wolsey,  even  in  the  fulness 
of  his  power,  was  exhibited  by  Skelton  the  daring,  because  highly- 
patrooized,  satirist  of  his  day.  We  can  hardly  now  conceive  how  the 
poet  laureat  should  have  ventured  on  such  lines  as  these.  He  says  of 
the  English  peerage,  and  of  Wolsey,  that 

*  Our  barons' 
Dare  not  look  out  a  door 
For  dread  of  the  moitiff'cur ; 

For  dread  that  the  buicher*s  dog  ' 

Would  worry  them  like  an  hog. 
For,  an  this  cur  do  guar. 
They  must  stand  all  afar, 
To  hold  up  their  hand  at  the  bari 
For  all  their  noble  blood 
He  plucks  them  by  the  hood. 
Ana  shakes  them  by  the  ear. 
And  brings  them  in  such  fear. 
He  baiteui  them  like  a  bear; 
Like  an  ox  or  a  bull. 
Their  wits,  he  saith,  are  dull. 
He  saith  they  have  no  brain 
Tlieir  estate  to  maintain ; 
And  makes  them  bow  their  knee 
Before  his  Majesty. 

Skelton  thus  describes  Wolsey's  behaviour  to  the  legal  dignitaries  : 

Judges  of  the  kings*s  laws; 
He  counts  them  fools  and  daws. 
Sergeaunt  of  the  coif  eke; 
He  saith  they  are  to  seek.-* 
Or  at  the  Kine's  Bench, 
He  wringeth  them  such  a  wrench, 
That  all  our  learned  men 
Dare  not  set  their  pen 
To  plead  a  true  trial 
Within  Westminster  H«U, 

MOD.  HIST.  VOL.  1.  H 
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In  the  Chancery  wliere  he  sets. 

But  such  as  he  admits 

None  so  hardv  to  speiak. 

He  rages  and  he  raves, 

And  <»lls  them  cankerd  knaves ; 

Thus  roynll  V  he  doth  deal 

Under  the  king*s  broad  seal. 

And  in  the  'Cheauer  he  them  checks ; 

In  the  star-chamoer  he  nods  and  becks  ; 

And  beareth  him  there  so  stout 

That  no  man  dare  rout ; 

Duke,  earl,  baron,  or  lord. 

But  to  his  sentence  roust  accord. 

He  remarks  that  the  king's  court  ^  should  have  the  excellence :' 

But,  Hampton  Court 
Hath  the  pre-eminence; 
And  York-place 
With  my  lord's  ^race. 
To  whose  magn&cence 
Is  all  the  confluence. 
Suits  and  supplications, 
Embassador  of  all  nations. 
He  such  slights  doth  fmd 
That  the  kins's  mind 
By  him  is  subverted, 
And  so  straitly  co-arcted 
In  credencing  his  tales, 
That  all  is  but  nutshales ; 
That  any  other  saith 
He  hath  in  him  such  fuith. 

Skelton  then  represents  him  as  the  deviser  of  increased  taxations,  and 
as  causing  popular  commotions  by  them : 

He  beareth  the  king  on  hand, 
That  he  must  pill  his  land 
To  make  his  coffers  rich ; 
But  he  layeth  all  in  the  ditch, 
And  useth  such  abusion, 
That  in  the  conclusion 
All  Cometh  to  confusion. 

-  The  poet  adds  more  coarsely : 

Perceive  the  cause  why  ? 
To  tell  the  truth  plainly. 
He  is  so  ambitious, 
So  shameless  and  so  vicious, 
And  so  much  oblivious 
From  whence  that  he  came. 

His  base  progeny, 

And  hb  grtQsy  genealogy. 
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He  cnine  of  the  saulce  romll  CHAP. 

That  wa5  cast  out  of  a  btUcher*t  stall.  VIII. 

He  arraigns  Wolsej  for  his  ignorance  of  the  sciences  then  studied : 

For  he  was,  pardie  I 

No  doctor  of  divinity ; 

Nor  doctor  of  the  law ; 

Nor  of  none  other  saw, 

But  a  poor  master  of  art. 

He— had  little  part 

Of  the  quadri?ials 

Nor  yet  of  trivials; 

Nor  of  philosophy ; 

Nor  of  philology; 

Nor  of  astronomy ; 

Nor  acquainted,  worth  a  flyi 

With  honorahle  Haly ; 

Nor  with  royal  Ptolomy : 

Nor  will  Albomasar 

To  treat  of  any  star, 

Fix'd  or  else  luobtl. 

His  Latin  tongue  doth  hobble, 

He  doth  but  clout  and  cobble 

In  Tally's  faculty, 

Called  liumanity ; 

Yet,  proudly  he  dare  pretend 

How  no  man  can  him  amend. 

The  inculpating  verses  more  angrily  add,-— 

Presumption  and  vain-glory ; 
£nvy,  wrath  and  lechery: 
Covetise  and  gluttony. 
Slothful  to  do  good ; 
Now  frantic  ;  now  stark  wode. 

Skelton  thus  depicts  his  language  to  country  gentry : 

He  hath  despight  and  scorn 

At  them  that  be  well-bom ; 

He  rebukes  them  and  rails, 

*  Ye  whoresons  I  ye  vassails ! 

Ye  knaves !  ye  cliurles  sons ! 

Ye  ribauds ;  not  worth  two  plums. 

Ye  rain -beaten  beggars  rejagged ! 

Ye  recrayed  ruffians,  all  ragged  !* 

With  <  Stoop !  thou  travel  1 

'  Run !  thou  javel ! 

Thou  peevish  pie  pecked, 

Thou  losel  long  necked.' 

Thus  daily  thev  he  decked. 

Taunted  and  checked. 

That  they  are  so  wo. 

They  wot  not  whether  to  go. 
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He  represents  Wolsey  as  equally  passionate  and  humorsome  to  his 
own  household :  * 

The  chief  of  his  own  counsel, 

Tliey  cannot  well  tell 

When  with  him  they  should  mell. 

He  is  so  fierce  and  fel. 

He  mils  and  he  rates : 

He  calleth  them  *  Doddy  pates  I' 

He  grins  and  he  gapes 

As  it  were  Jack  Napes. 

Skelton  then  alludes  to  his  fascination  of  Henry: 

The  king's  grace 
.  Is  toward  him  so  mended, 
And  so  far  blended, 
That  he  cannot  perceive 
How  he  doth  him  deceive. 
I  doubt,  lest  by  sorcery. 
Or  such  other  loseriy. 
As  witchcraft,  or  charming. 
For  he  is  the  king's  darling: 
And  his  sweet  heart  root 
And  is  gpvemed  by  this  mad  koote. 

Skelt.  Poem,  276. 

On  reading  tliese  invectives  it  is  proper  to  recollect  that  satire,  ever 
too  much  praised  and  patronized,  to  its  own  disgrace,  always  caricatures 
what  it  professes  to  pourtray ;  and  that  laige  abatement  must  be  made 
firom  its  wilful  exaggerations  before  we  can  consider  its  representatioos 
to  be  the  actual  tniu. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


IX. 


HENRY  AGUECS  TO  MEET  THE  FRENCH  KING  AT  ARDRE— 
CHARLES  ViSrrS  ENGLAND  — THE  INTERVIEW  BETWEEN 
FRANCIS  AND  HENRY— THEIR  FRIENDLY  INTERCOURSE. 

The  greatest  display  of  that  magnificence  whicK  chap, 
arises  from  the  emulation  of  gaudy  apparel,  and  from 
manly  vigor  condescending  to  intrude  on  female 
decorations,  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1520.  The 
world  had  never  before  seen  such  an  assemblage  of 
princely  and  national  foppery,  and  has  had  the  wis* 
dom  never  to  repeat  it  since.  The  sublime  of  nature 
and  art  gratefully  and  even  instructively  moves  and 
awes  us ;  but  the  sublime  of  show  has  such  a  mixture 
of  the  puerile,  that  the  mind,  tho  amused  by  it, 
cannot  but  feel  it  to  be  a  pantomime  ;  and  almost 
condemning  its  own  temporary  admiration,  usually, 
if  at  all  reflective,  retires  from  the  scene  a  satiated 
and  censorious  critic.  The  childish  age,  and  the 
most  childish  state  and  periods  of  human  nature,  the 
most  indiscriminatingly  admire  it. 

It  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  between  the  kings 
of  England  and  France,  partly  from  a  wish  to  see 
and  be  seen  by  each  other  in  their  kingly  state«'  and 
partly  from  the  political  objects  of  their  respective 
cabinets.  France  wanted  to  cement  a  still  closer 
alliance  between  the  two  governments ;  and  Wolsey 
had  long  desired  a  personal  interview  with  Francis 
for  the  promotion  of  his  personal  interests,  which 
that  isovereign  perceiving  and  imitating,  expressed, 

»  3 
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BOOK  also  his  wishes  for  a  private  conference'.  All  the 
purposes  of  policy  and  sentiment  might  have  been 
answered  by  such  friendly  and  unostentatious  visits 
as  Charles  made  to  England  \  Henry  might  have 
gone  to  Calais,  and  Francis  to  Boulogne,  and  inter- 
views of  business  or  regard,  without  costly  cere- 
monies, might  have  been  easily  interchanged. 

But  simple  elegance  was  a  refinement  of  taste 
which  the  age  had  not  reached*  Barbaric  gorgeous- 
ness,  so  grateful  to  the  Ashantee  and  the  effeminate 
Asiatic,  was  the  character  of  all  noble  magnificence 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  altho 
Francis  desired  to  avoid  some  part  of  the  expendi- 
ture meditated  by  the  English  court',  yet  Henry  and 
his  minister  loved  costly  splendor  too  much  to  sur- 
render it  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  French  sove- 
reign. It  was  indeed  so  much  the  passion  of  the 
age,  that  the  grand  master  of  France  who  bad  Just 
died;  made  it  the  accompaniment  of  his  journey  ^* 

'  That  Wobey  had  roo^rved  subjects  for  a  private  interview  with  tb« 
French  king,  has  been  mentioned  before,  p.  335,  note  ]o6.  And  or 
14th  Aupist  1519,  sir  W.  Filzwilliam  writes  to  the  cardinal  of  France— 
'  He  desireth  more  to  see  jour  grace  than  any  prince  living,  to  the  intent 
he  may  shew  you  the  secret  of  his  mind,  whereof  hereafter  he  will 
declare  to  your  grac^  lan^el;^.'    MS.  Cal.  O.  7.  p.  144. 

*  Sir  Richard  Wing6e]d,  in  his  dispatches  from  Brussels  of  a4th  Feb* 
ruar^  IS22,  gives  an  instance  that  Charles  did  not  seek  to  be  the  lady 
in  his  dress.  '  Yesterday  the  emperor  and  his  two  brothers,  with  twenty 
in  their  company,  disported  with  as  many  in  the  jeu  des  armes,  all  being 
arrmed  in  cloti,  without  any  manner  of  silk  or  cloth  of  golcL'  MS. 
Galba,  B.  7.  p.  10. 

*  On  18th  April  1520,  Wingfield  was  at  the  Parisian  court,  and  thence 
wrote  to  Wolsey :  '  Sir,  the  king  here  would  gladly  know  whether  the 
king  his  brotlier  would  be  content  to  forbear  the  making  of  rich  tents 
and  pavilions ;  which  thing  he  could  be  well  contented  to  forbear  on  his 
part.^     I  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.  167. 

*  The  grand- master,  or  first  minister  of  Francis,  is  mentioned  by  sir 
T.  Boleyn,  as  going  on  a  journey  in  this  state.  '  He  hath  with  him  a 
great  tndn,  so  that  he  maketh  his  reckoning  to  be  above  a  tliousand 
horses.  He  hath  with  him  a  ^uard  of  300  archers.'  MS.  Cal.  D.  7. 
p.  104.  / 
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It  wa^  by  him,  while  he  lived,  and  by  his  brother,  the    c  H  a  p. 
admiral,  after  his  deaths  that  the  plan  was  formed 
with  Wolsey  of  converting  the  royal  meeting  into 
a  formal  drama  of  the  most  sumptuous  chivalry. 

The  emperor  attached  no  value  to  the  celebrity 
which  arose  from  shining  apparel.  While  his  con- 
temporaries made  it  a  part  of  their  reputation  and 
their  happiness  to  appear  in  trappings  glistening 
with  glossiness  and  gold,  he  gave  the  example  of 
neat  and  unostentatious  habiliments,  even  in  his 
knightly  entertainments.  Our  ambassadors  at  his 
court  carefully  remarked  this  plainer  style  in  their 
official  despatches  ^ ;  but  it  was  too  uncongenial  with 
Wolsey's  character  to  produce  any  imitation. 


'  Fleuranges  remarks,  that  he  died  lamented  by  the  king,  and  all  the 
nobility,  *  which  is  a  ereat  thing  for  the  governor  of  a  country,  for  we 
rarely  see  such  a  one  loved  by  every  body/  He  adds,  alloding  to  the 
new  councils  given  aAerwards  to  Francis,  '  His  decease  caused  tho 
deaths  of  aoo,ooo  men,  which  I  am  sure  would  not  have  occurred  if  he 
had  lived.'    Mem.  258. 

'  Sir  R.  Wingfield  and  Spinelljr,  on  3d  March  1533,  sent  this  descrip- 
^n  from  Brussels  to  Wolsey,  which  we  transcribe  as  a  specimen  of  the 
emperor's  amusements. 

'  Yesterday,  in  the  aflemoon,  the  count  de  Heme  came  to  our  lodg> 
ings,  and  conveyed  us  to  the  new  galleries,  where,  with  my  lady  dowager, 
was  assembled  the  queen  germain  of  Arragon,  with  many  other  ladies; 
also  the  cardinal  of  liege,  with  divers  ambassadors,  and  many  great 
lords  of  divers  countries. 

'  Soon  after  our  arriving  there,  the  emperor,  with  ten  noblemen  in  hb 
company,  came  into  the  place  on  horseback,  armed  at  all  pieces,  every 
of  them,  with  a  target  upon  his  shoulder,  having  their  divers  trappings 
and  bases  of  their  coats  all  of  white  toooUen  clothy  and  on  their  armettys 
(helmets)  great  white  plumages.  lu  this  form  they  saluted  the  ladies, 
and  rode  about  the  field  and  tilt  with  trumpets  and  tabors.  Also  noble* 
men  on  horeback,  armed,  bannered  and  bearing  spears. 

'  Soon  after,  upon  that  other  side,  came  in  the  infante  don  Fernando, 
and  in  his  company  a  like  number  of  noblemen,  dressed  like  the  emperor's 
company,  except  being  white  and  yellow.  They  saluted  the  ladies,  and 
made  their  bows. 

*  I'he  emperor  began  the  play,  and  brake  his  spear  right  freshly  upon 
one  of  his  brother's  company.  In- the  next  course,  the  infante  did  like- 
wise on  one  of  tlie  emperor's.    One  hundred  spears  were  brought  in  to 
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A  great  parade  of  political  jealousy  occasioned 
a  protracted  correspondence  of  eighteen  months  be- 
fore all  the  points  of  state  and  safety  could  be  settled 
between  the  ministers^.  The  end  of  May  1520  was 
at  last  appointed  for  its  occurrence.  Francis  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  glad  that  Charles  was  the 
chosen  emperor,  on  the  right  public  principle  that 
his  people  were  pleased*.  Charles,  gratified  by  his 
success,  was  externally  courteous  to  his  rival ;  and 
Henry,  who  really  loved  peace,  good  humor  and 
social  enjoyment,  rejoiced  in  the  harmony  into  which 
all  the  contending  sensibilities  had  subsided. 

But  Charles,  tbo  calm,  was  vigilant  He  knew 
enough  of  courts  and  ministers  to  suppose  that  some 
measures  might  arise  out  of  this  peculiar  meeting 
unfavorable  to  his  wishes;  and  to  avert. what  he 
should  not  be  present  to  parry,  he  resolved  to  have 
a  personal  interview  with  Henry  and  the  cardinal 
before  they  came  into  the  influence  of  Francis ;  and 
lie  so  timed  his  visit  as  to  reach  England  a  week 
before  the  sovereigns  were  to  assemble.     Francis 


be  broken.    His  majesty  handled  his  business  in  roost  galiard  form,  and 
brake  more  sjpears  tnnn  anj  other. 

'  When  all  the  spears  were  broken,  the  emperor,  mounted  upon  another 
horse,  being  disarmed  of  his  urmett  and  tai^t,  and  upon  this  horse, 
after  he  had  saluted  the  ludies,  sported  himself  in  the  place,  like  the 
prince  that  may  well  be  called  the  patron  of  horsemen  That  feat 
ended,  the  place  was  soon  abandoned,  and  they  went  to  supper.'  MS. 
Galba,  B.  7.  p.  1 1. 

^  The  MS.  Caligula,  D.  7.  contains  many  letters  and  official  papers 
concerning  this  meeting,  of  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  published  one  from  sir 
T.  Boleyn,  and  three  from  sir  R.  Wingfield.  v.  1.  p.  16^-174. 

•  On  14th  August  1519,  sir  Thomat  Boleyn  wrote  to  Wolsey,  that 
the  French  king  had  told  liim,  that,  '  considering  how  unwilling  all  the 
nobility  and  people  of  his  realm  were  for  their  own  (fears)  and  undoing, 
that  he  should  be  emperor,  he  saith,  that  he  is  glad  and  happy, — 
and  \w  thought  the  end  of  May  a  good  time  fur  tlie  meeting.  MS. 
Cal.D.  7.p.  143-5. 
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heard  of  his  approaching  the  court;  and  that  he  chap, 
might  not  frustrate  the  appointed  meeting,  wrote  the  ^s^^—j 
next  day  to  assure  Wolsey  of  his  own  punctual  at* 
tendance  ^  Henry,  on  the  25th  May,  had  reached 
Canterbury  on  his  way  to  France,  while  Wolsey  went 
to  Dover  to  receive  the  emperor,  whose  expected 
ships  appeared  off  that  harbour  on.  the  following  day. 
The  cardinal  rowed  in  state  to  meet  him  on  the  sea. 
Charles  landed  in  the  evening,  with  royal  cere- 
monies, and  the  people  were  delighted  with  his  be- 
nign manner  and  meekness.  Henry  was  at  Dover 
the  next  moming,.and  they  rode  together  to  Canter- 
bury, where,  amid  festive  entertainments,  for  four 
days,  Charles  made  those  arrangements  for  his  po- 
litical interests  for  which  he  had  come'"*.  On  31st 
May  he  went  to  Sandwich,  and  embarked  for  Flan- 
ders; while  Henry  proceeded  to  Dover,  to  be  at 
Calais  and  Guisnes  by  the  stipulated  time  ". 

Every  thing  belonging  to  this  interview  was  made 
as  splendid  as  the  metallic  radiance  from  gold  and 

'  It  wns  on  37ih  May,  that  the  French  king  wrote  thus  from  Mon- 
treuil :  '  I  have  heard.  Monsieur  le  L^at,  my  good  friend,  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  catholic  king  at  Sandwich,  of  which  I  have  been  and  am 
well  pleased;  advising  you,  that  in  following  what  is  arranged  between 
my  good  brother  and  roe,  I  shall  set  off  on  next  Wednesday,  to  go  on 
Thursday  to  Ardres.'  MS.  Calig.  D.  7.  p.  326.— The  two  pniices 
watched  the  conduct  of  the  English  government  towards  each  other 
with  great  jealousy.  Thus  on  16 th  August  15 18,  Charles  had  sent 
from  Saragossa  a  friendly  message  of  inquiry,  on  the  report  of  the 
marriage  proposed  between  the  dauphin  and  Mary.  MS.  Vesp.  C.  l. 
p.  18a. 

'^  Hall,  603,  4.  Louisa's  entries  in  her  journal,  are—'  31st  May 
1520,  my  son  arrived  at  Ardes,  and  the  king  of  England  at  Calais. 
Tuesday  5th  June,  the  king  of  England  came  to  Guisnes,  and  the  queen 
and  I  to  Ardrcs.'  p.  4^. 

"  The  order  of  meeting,  as  finally  issued  by  Wolsey  was,  that  Henry 
should  be  at  the  EngUsh  castle  at  Guisnes,  and  Franas  at  Ardres,  before 
the  end  of  May,  and  within  four  days  afUr,  go  to  a  place  neither  for 
tified  nor  walfe<l,  and  without  teuts,  and  to  meet  each  other  first  on 
horseback.    See  it  in  Uall,  601-3. 
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silver,  the  rich  impressions  from  velvet,  satins  and 
silks,  and  the  gaudy  contrast  of  the  most  imposing 
colors,  could  be  combined  to  produce.  The  gor- 
geous effect  was  increased  by  tents  of  the  richest 
embroidery  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  by  the  crowding 
number  of  the  royal  trains.  Spacious  palaces  of  wood 
were  made  in  both  countries  for  their  respective 
sovereigns,  an^  were  furnished  with  a  costly  magni- 
ficence which  dazzled  the  eye,  and  entranced  the 
judgment.  All  this  rivalry  of  that  spectacular  pomp 
which  has  for  ages  delighted  half  barbaric  Asia, 
but  from  which  our  superior  taste  and  moral  intel- 
lectuality recoil  with  wonder  that  human  reason 
should  seek  a  reputation  from  such  factitious  and 
momentary  things,  may  be  read  in  the  descriptions 
which  each  king  was  anxious  to  have  made,  and 
which  exist  to  satisfy  the  congenial  curiosity  ".  But 
in  our  age  it  is  the  man,  his  sensibilities,  his  reason- 
ings and  his  conduct,  and  not  the  ingenuity  of  his 
artisans  or  manufacturers,  that  we  venerate;  and 
we  may  therefore  turn  from  the  dress  and  trappings 
of  the  royal  ceremony,  to  notice  the  personal  beha- 
viour of  these  young  and  friendly  kings  of  the  two 
nations  which  were  then,  as  now,  the  most  influential 
and  the  most  cultivated  in  Europe''. 

"  Henry  directed  Hall,  recorder  of  Londoo,  who  was  present  at  this 
interview,  to  make  a  diary  of  its  incidents,  which  he  has  inserted  in 
his  Chronicle;  and  also  caused  a  painting  to  be  made  of  it,  which  is 
in  Windsor  castle,  and  of  which  sir  John  Ayloffe  wrote  a  description, 
inserted  in  the  Archeologia.  Francis  ordered  Monsieur  Peyresc  to  conw 
Dose  a  journal  of  the  meeting,  which  Montfaucon  has  published  io  his 
Monumens,  v.  4,  and  the  Mareschal  de  Fleuranges,  who  died  1537,  ^^^ 
wrote  an  account  of  it  in  his  Memoirs.  Francis  had  it  sculptured  in 
bas  relievo,  on  Ave  marbles  at  Rouen,  of  which  engravings  are  in  Mont- 
faucon,  and  also  in  DucarePs  Angl.  Norman  Antiq.  So  much  did 
both  kings  seek  to  give  it  a  lasting  remembrance. 

"  A  passage  from  HalPs  account,  will  give  .111  idea  of  the  general 
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The  statesmen  had  settled  beforehand  the  royal 
visits  of  civility,  even  to  their  queens,  ivith  a  ludi- 
crous minuteness  of  cautionary  precision  that  made 
the  sovereigns  no  better  than  moving  puppets ;  but 
the  perfidy  of  Caesar  Borgia,  and  other  Italians,  who 
had  converted  festive  invitations  into  scenes  of  mur- 
der, may  have  justified  these  fettering  regulations  \ 

The  first  meeting  between  the  kings  was  on  horse-  7  June 
back*  There  was  at  first  some  hesitation,  from  the  '^^^' 
fear  of  each  other's  treachery,  Francis  rode  with 
a  brilliant  cavalry,  but  suddenly  paused.  Henry  was 
informed,  that  large  as  his  attendance  was,  the 
French  outnumbered  him ;  but  tho  warned  of  this,  he 
declared  that  he  would  go  forward.  He  reached  the 
bank  of  Andern,  and  there  his  company  arranged 
themselves  in  their  appointed  stations.  The  French 
came  and  took  their  places  on  the  opposite  eminence, 
and  the  most  distinguished  nobility  and  gentry  of 
both  nations  remained  awhile  contemplating  and 
eriticising  each  other  '*• 

Francis,  with  the  duke  of  Bourbon  holding  a  naked 
sword  before  him,  advanced  in  the  front  of  his  people. 
Henry,  perceiving  this,  ordered  his  sword  of  state  to 

tffect.  *  He  were  wise  that  coald  have  told  or  shewed  of  the  ricbet 
of  apparel  that  was  araongst  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  England : 
cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  silver,  velvets,  tinsins,  satins  embroider^  and 
crimson ;  of  the  marvellous  treasure  of  gold  that  was  worn  in  chains 
and  baldries  so  great,  so  weighty ;  some  so  manifold,  some  in  collars, 
that  the  gold  was  innumerable,  to  my  deeming,  to  be  summed,  of  all 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  squires,  andkni^ts;  each  honest  officer  of  the 
king  was  richly  apparelled,  and  had  chains  of  gold,  greet  and  marvel*- 
lous  weighty.  Surely  among  the  Englishmen  lacked  no  ricbee  nor 
beautiful  apparel  or  array.  And  always,  as  the  king  of  England  and  his 
horsemen  marched,  so  pace  for  pace  marched  the  roost  goodly  battle 
or  band  of  fbotmen,  that  ever  I  trowe  was  seen.'  Hall,  609. 

*«  See  them  in  Rvmer,  13.  p.  735>  and  Hall,  601. 

^*  Hall,  p.  609.  Ench  (advanced  to  the  banners  with  400  selected  indi^ 
yiduals  for  liis  guard.    Mem*  Fleur.  373. 
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be  unsheathed ;  and  wliile  the  trumpets,  sackbuts; 
clarions,  and  minstrels,  on  both  sides  sounded  all 
their  music,  the  two  kings  descended  from  the  hilk 
into  the  valley  of  Andem  towards  each  other,  and 
embraced  on  horseback.  Alighting,  they  repeated 
the  courteous  salutation  with  kind  tones  and  phrases 
of  mutual  gratulation,  and  entered,  arm  in  arm,  the 
superb  tent  prepared  for  their  reception*'*.  They 
banqueted  together,  while  the  English  otficers  ran 
to  the  French  with  wine  and  refreshments.  Henry 
read  the  articles  between  them,  omitting  in  his  own 
titles  that  of  France'^;  and  when  all  had  been 
feasted,  both  came  out  to  public  view,  and  separated,  . 
the  French  king  to  Ardres,  and  the  English  to 
Guisnes'*. 

A  field  was  then  prepared  for  the  feats  of  arms 
nine  hundred  feet  long,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty  broad,  divided  from  the  promiscuous  public 
by  broad  and  deep  ditches,  and  edged  with  scaffolds 
for  the  nobility.  Two  artificial  trees,  nearly  twelve- 
yards  high— an  hawthorn  and  a  raspberry — their 

''  Hall,  610.  Their  addresses  to  each  other  maj  be  deemed  nation- 
ally characteristic.  Francis ;  *  My  dear  brother  and  cousin  I  Tbna- 
far,  to  my  pain,  I  have  travelled  to  see  you  personally.  I  think  verily^ 
that  you  esteem  me  as  I  am;  and,  that  I  may  to  you  be  vour  aid;  the 
realms  and  seignories  shew  the  might  of  my  power.' — '  oir!'  said  the 
king  of  England,  *  Neither  your  realms,  nor  other  the  places  of  your 
power,  is  the  matter  of  mv  regard;  but  the  steadfastness  and  loyal  keep* 
ing  oC  promise,  comprised  in  charters  between  you  and  me.  That  ob- 
served and  kept,  I  never  saw  prince  with  my  eyes,  that  might,  of  my 
heart,  be  more  loved.'  Hall,  p.  610. 

'7  Saying  to  Francis,  *  I  will  not  put  king  of  France,  as  you  are  here, 
because  I  should  express  an  untruth.'  He  proceeded,  <  1,  Henry  king 
of  England.' Fleur.  37a. 

**  After  describing  the  rich  dress  of  Francis  as  he  stood  before  him,' 
Hall  adds  this  portraiture  of  his  person:  *  A  goodly  prince,  stately  of 
countenance,  merry  of  cheer,  brown  colored,  great  eyes,  high  noeed, 
big  lipped,  fair  breast  and  shoulders,  small  legs  $md  long  feet.'  p.  610.     - 
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leaves  of  green  damask,  with  branches  and  stems  of 
cloth  of  gold,  bearing  silver  flowers  and  fruits,  were 
erected  on  a  hill  as  symbols  of  England  and  France ; 
the  two  kings,  with  seven  chosen  knights  of  each 
side,  hung  up  their  shields  of  defiance  on  these 
trees ;  and  on  Monday  the  9th  of  June,  after  the  two 
queens  had  entered  the  plain,  had  saluted  each  other 
kindly,  and  had  ascended  to  their  decorated  stages, 
the  warlike  amusements  began  ''. 

The  sovereigns  heading  their  appointed  com- 
panions, richly  apparelled,  made  their  reverence  to 
their  royal  ladies,  and  then  took  their  stations  for 
the  course,  "  The  French  king  was  the  first  that 
ran«  He  did  valiantly,  and  broke  his  spears  migh- 
tily *•.**  Henry  began  with  so  much  [vigor,  that  at 
the  second  tilt  the  sturdiness  of  his  blow  at  the  head 
of  his  antagonist  so  disabled  him,  that  he  could  not 
run  the  other  three  courses.  The  kings  repeated 
their  exercises  till  the  heralds  cried  out  to  disarm, 
and  the  trumpet  sounded  to  lodging  *\  These  dan- 
gerous sports  were  repeated  with  all  the  energy  of 
national  emulation,  personal  strength,  and  practised 
dexterity,  the  four  following  days,  and  on  the  last 
Henry  ran  so  many  courses  with  such  impetuosity, 
shivering  his  spears  on  his  opponents,  that  one  of 
his  best  horses  died  that  night  from  the  violence  of 
the  repeated  shocks  it  had  endured  ^^. 

But  all  these  visits  had  been  in  obedience  to  the 
mechanical  programme  in  which  the  civilities  to  be 
exchanged  had  been  officially  stipulated  and  pre* 
scribed. 

»  Hall,  611.  *  Hall,  612. 

»»  Hall,  ib.  «  Hall,  612-614, 
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A  more  pleasing  scene  endued  on  Saturday  the 
1 7th  June.  The  king  of  France,  whose  temper  was 
too  noble  to  be  suspicious,  and  who  having  conversed 
with  Henry  felt  mistrust  to  be  misplaced,  was  vexed 
to  see  so  little  confidence  between  two  honorable 
sovereigns.  Keeping  his  statesmen  ignorant  of  his 
intentions,  that  they  might  not  be  counteracted,  he 
rose  that  morning  early,  contrary  to  his  custom,  and 
taking  with  him  a  page  and  two  gentlemen,  the  first 
he  met,  he  mounted  his  horse  without  any  housings, 
and,  putting  on  a  Spanish  cap,  rode  to  the  castle  of 
Guisnes.  He  was  recognized  on  the  bridge  by  the 
English,  who  were  surprised  at  their  unexpected 
visitor.  Two  hundred  archers  were  guarding  it. 
Francis  went  among  them,  surrendered  himself  their 
prisoner,  and  asked  to  be  conducted  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  king  of  England.  The  governor  pointed 
them  out,  but  remarked  that  he  was  not  awake. 
Francis  passed  on,  and  knocking  at  the  chamber 
door,  opened  it  without  ceremony,  and  astonished 
Henry  by  his  presence.  The  king  of  England  felt 
strongly  this  generous  visit,  thanked  him  for  the  con- 
fidence he  displayed,  declared  himself  his  captive, 
and  threw  round  his  neck  a  costly  collar.  Francis 
returned  the  compliment  ^by  fastening  on  Henry's 
arm  a  bracelet  of  still  greater  value,  and  declaring 
that  he  should  have  no  valet  but  himself,  assisted 
him  to  dress*'.     Heiiry  could  not  submit  to  be  van- 

**  Mem  Fleor.  275-5.  <  He  wanned  Henry's  chemisf,  andgpiveit 
to  him  when  he  rose.*  ib.  This  visit  was  so  far  beyond  the  conceptions 
of  his  followers,  that  Fleuranges  took  the  liberty,  on  his  return,  to  teH 
him  that  he  was  '  un  foV  to  do  what  he  had  done,  and  that  satan  might 
take  those  who  had  advised  him  to  it ;  but  Francis  only  answered,  that 
no  one  had  counselled  it,  and  he  knew  that  none  would  have  recom- 
mended it.  ibb 
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quished  in  courageous  libendity  of  feeling,  and  the  c hap, 
next  morning  returned  the  visit  at  Ardres  in  the  same 
confiding  manner  *^  Each  queen  gave  afterwards 
sumptuous  entertainments  to  the  royal  husband  of 
the  other,  and  new  justings  and  tournays  succeeded 
for  several  days,  in  which  both  kings  displayed  their 
martial  strength  and  knightly  address  ^^. 

Wrestling  followed  these  chivalric  combats,  in 
which  the  English  prevailed  **.  Archery  was  then 
the  subject  of  competition,  and  in  this  the  king  of 
England  distinguished  himself  ^^.  The  sovereigns 
withdrew  for  their  refreshment  into  the  tent,  and  there 
Henry,  suddenly  seizing  Francis  by  the  collar,  ex- 
claimed, "  Brother!  I  will  have  a  wrestle  with  you." 
But  the  king  of  France,  who  understood  the  game 
thoroly,  and  was  inferior  to  Henry  in  strength,  after 
struggling  a  little,  suddenly  gave  him  a  twist,  and  to 
his  unexpected  mortification  threw  him  to  the  ground* 
Henry  rose  indignant  for  another  trial ;  but  the  wise 
attendants  declaring  supper  to  be  ready,  prevented 
what  might  have  become  an  angry  and  resenting 
conflict  **.  The  protracted  festivities  were  closed  by 
Wolsey  building  a  showy  chapel  of  wood  in  one 
night,  and  on  23d  June  singing  himself  an  high  and 
solemn  mass  before  the  two  kings  and  their  queens, 
and  pronouncing  sacerdotal  indulgences  to  them  and 
to  all  their  followers  ^. 

«  Fleur.  276.  »  Hall,  615-8. 

=•  *  Because,'  says  Fleuraoges,  *  no  Britons  were  there.*  p.  277. 

^  *  Who  is  a  marveliously  good  bowman,  and  strong.  It  did  one  good 
to  see  him.'  Fleur.  277. 

••»  Fleur.  278. 

*  Hall  6 1 8.  The  allegorical  devices  used  in  these  festivities,  impiied 
meanings  not  wholly  discernible  now.  Thus  the  French  king  had  m  his 
satin  decorations,  53  paunse  flpwers,  which  signified  pen^z,  <  think  nu 
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The  next  day,  after  exchanging  princely  presents 
to  each  other,  the  sovereigns  separated.  Henry 
went  to  Calais ;  but  on  the  i  oth  July  proceeded 
thence  to  Gravelines  to  meet  the  emperor,  to  the 
surprise  and  mistrust  of  the  French  king,  who  could 
not  understand  the  feelings  nor  the  purposes  which 
could  induce  Henry,  after  establishing  such  a  per* 
tonal  intimacy  with  himself,  o  cultivate  immediately 
k  similar  attachment  with  his  political  adversary. 
Charles  returned  with  the  English  king  to  Calais, 
and  remained  four  days  '"^  transacting  that  business 
with  Wolsey  for  which  he  h^d  undertaken  the 
journey. 

When  we  read  that  the  expenses  of  their  gaudy 
dresses  were  ruinous  to  many  who  could  not  without 
loss  of  reputation,  refuse  to  attend  the  interview '', 
we  are  tempted  to  criticise  with  some  severity  its 
unavailing  pomp.  But  perhaps  we  ought  in  candor 
to  recollect,  that  as  every  age  differs  in  its  customs 
and  sensibilities,  we  cannot  fairly  apply  the  tastes 
and  reasonings  of  our  present  minds  as  the  rules  for 
to  estimation  of  the  conduct  of  our  predecessors. 
In  their  days,  grand  displays  of  visible  sumptuous- 
Francis.'  Hall,  616.  Elderiy  lords  having  *  raiitins  of  gold/  that  said 
*  F^areweli;,  youth/  ib.  615,  were  intelligible  enough;  but  the  words 
'  a  me/  written  on  a  dress,  inside  of  blue  chains  of  white  satin,  disposed 
like  a  book,  which  in  Latin  is  liber,  to  express  *  liber-a  noe/  deliver 
me,  p.  ^14,  made  but  a  dark  enigma.  Nor  was  another  French  fancy 
more  brilliant.  Prancb  wore  one  day  purple  satin,  embroidered  with 
corbyns  or  ravens  feathers,  round  and  buckled.  The  first  syllable  of 
corbyn  is  cor,  an  heart.  A  feather  is  in  Latin  a  penna,  which  if  pro- 
tioubced  poena,  signifieth  pain,  as  the  buckles  did  fastening  and  the 
rounding  endless.  So  good  Mr.  Recorder  Hall's  interpretation  of  the 
I^tin  rebus,  is,  *  an  heart  fastened  in  endless  pain.'  p.  61 1 . 

*  Hall,  621. 

^  M.  Bellay  says,  on  the  expendive  dresses,  *  many  carried  on  their 
ihoulders  their  aalUp  theirfore&cmid  their  meadows.'  p.  S7. 
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ness  operated  to  excite  those  feelings  of  reverence  chap. 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  society  that  its  official  dig- 
nities should  receive,  in  order  that  our  civil  obedience 
may  be  the  spontaneous  habit  of  our  sympathies, 
rather  than  an  extorted  tribute  to  coercive  power. 
In  former  times,  pomp  created  an  impressioa  which 
awed  turbulence  into  respect,  and  promoted  the  peace 
of  society  by  the  admiration  that  followed  the  rank 
and  power  which  could  display  it.  It  also  weakened 
aristocratical  tyranny  by  its  exhausting  expenditure. 
As  inental  and  moral  cultivation  advances,  and  ge- 
neral freedom  pervades  a  nation,  more  intellectual 
feelings  prevail,  and  all  that  is  merely  dramatic  di- 
minishes in  its  effect  The  man  is  then  depreciated 
in  proportion  as  he  is  the  actor.  The  reality,  not  the 
pageant,  is  desired.  Our  veneration  is  yielded  only 
to  mental  or  moral  dignity ;  and  even  the  highest 
station  must  be  truly  great,  in  order  to  be  esteemed 
such.  We  are  living  in  days  when  these  sentiments 
are  becoming  the  companions  of  every  mind,  and  the 
conclusions  of  every  judgment.  We  now  respect 
official  dignity  and  power,  not  from  the  number  of 
the  retinue  or  the  g-audiness  of  their  apparel,  but 
from  the  essential  importance  of  government,  both 
in  its  lofty  trunk  and  descending  branches,  to  our 
general  welfare  and  individual  comfort;  and  from 
the  useful  power  which  our  consenting  reason  eniables 
and  desires  it  to  exert.  But  in  Henry's  days,  parade 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  reverence,  without  which 
the  public  subordination  would  have  rested  only  on 
caprice  or  calculation.  His  populace  was  not  like 
ours,  a  thinking,  and  for  the  most  part,  an  educated, 
MOD.  HIST.  VOL.  I.  S 
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population.  Their  wills  were  influenced  more  by 
their  eyes  and  passions  than  by  their  understanding ; 
and  therefore  showy  pomp  may  have  been  then  as 
beneficial  as  it  would  now  be  ludicrous.  It  is  the 
feast  of  children^  and  may  be  necessary  to  those  who 
are  such. 
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CHAP.   X. 

WAR  BETWEEN  FRINGE  AND  THE  EMPEROR  —  WOLSEVS 
DOUBLE  NEGOTUTIONS— HENRY  ALUES  WITH  CHARLES 
AGAINST  FRANCIS—ENGLISH  INVASION  OF  FRANCE,  IN  15J2. 

While  the  sovereigns  were  feasting  and  banquet- 
ting  at  Ardres,  their  ministers  discussed  their  political 
negotiations.  The  result  was  a  treaty  of  friendly 
alliance,  which,  like  most  of  the  treaties  in  this  reign, 
proved  neither  very  binding  nor  of  long  duration ' ; 
and  Francis  empowered  Henry  to  settle  his  differ- 
ences with  the  Emperor*. 

That  Charles,  so  early  as  July  1520,  in  his  con- 
ferences with  Henry  after  the  splendid  meeting  at 
Ardre,  endeavored  to  break  the  match  between  the 
dauphin  and  the  princess  Mary,  and  to  obtain  her 
for  himself,  and  renewed  his  solicitations  to  effect 
this  dishonorable  faithlessness, — was  frankly  acknow- 
leged  by  the  English  king  to  Francis,  when  the  latter 
complained  about  it'.  It  was  more  discreditable  to 
Charles,  because  he  had  then  engaged  to  marry  the 
French  sovereign's  daughter,  and  yet  was  also  so  far 
pointing  his  attentions  to  the  Princess  of  Portugal, 
as  to  occasion  rumors  that  he  was  applying  for  a  dis- 
pensation to  marry  her.     Henry  directed  his  ambas- 

*  It  M  in  Rymer^  13.  p.  719. 

'  His  letters  patent  for  this  purpose  are  dated  I  July.  Ryroer,  748. 

•  HenrVs  *  instroctions  to  sir  W.  Fitewilliam  and  sir  R.  Jernyoglmm, 
to  be  declared  unto  his  dearest  brother,  confederate  and  compeer,  the 
French  king,'  are  in  MS.  Cahg.  D.  8.  p.  5. 

S  2 
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B  o  o  K  sadors  to  state  the  fact  to  Francis,  but  to  declare 
— V — '  that  he  had  exhorted  the  emperor  to  perform  invio- 
lably his  treaties  with  France^;  and  to  assure  its 
king  that  while  he  was  steady  to  his  contracted  en- 
gagements, no-prospect  of  advantage  should  tempt 
Henry  into  any  act  of  hostility  against  him^.  The 
most  earnest  assurances  of  a  desire  to  live  in  per- 
petual friendship  with  him  accompanied  this  expla- 
nation^  and  were  cordially  welcomed  and  recipro- 
cated by  the  gratified  Francis^. 

But  the  little  cloud  had  now  arisen  which  was 
soon  to  expand  into  an  atmosphere  of  storm  and 
conflict.  One  of  the  French  king's  feudal  nobles, 
Robert  de  la  Marche,  lord  of  Sedan,  had  on  some 


^  '  As  touching  the  pursuit  made  for  the  dispensation  to  marry  tlie 
daughter  of  Portu«iI,  the  king's  grace  cannqt  a  little  manrel  thereat, 
for  his  highness  hath  always  persuaded  unto  the  emperor  to  observe  and 
keep  nil  manner  of  connections  and  promises  made  and  passed  between 
him  and  the  French  king,  without  violation  or  rupture ;  as  well  con- 
cerning the  peace  and  mutual  amity,  as  also  the  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  France;  and  that  in  doing  the  contrary,  he  should  have  no 
assistance  of  his  grace/    Inst.  MS.  Calig.  D.  8.  p.  o. 

*  *  And  whereas  they  have  reported  that  the  emperor  mought  have 
had  the  king's  (Henry's)  daughter  if  he  would.  Truth  it  is,  that  such 
desire  was  neretofore  made  to  the  king's  highness  by  the  emperor,  as 
well  on  his  being  at  Calais,  as  since  that  time.  Whereunto  his  grace 
would  never  condescend;  making  express  answer  that,  standing  the 
guarantee  and  perfect  intelligence  that  is  rooted  and  established  be- 
tween the  king's  highness  and  his  said  brother  (Francis),  and  he  observing 
and  keeping  This  treaties)  as  he  hath  hitherto  done,  the  king  will  never 
vaiT  nor  break  with  the  French  king,  tho  thereby  he  might  get  all  the 
realms  and  dominions  of  the  emperor.'    Inst.  ib.  6. 

^  He  orders  that  his  ambassadors  *  Give  him  the  most  affectuous 
and  cordial  thanks ;  with  the  best  words  that  they  can  imagine,  shall 
declare  unto  him  tbe  correspondence  of  the  king's  determin^  fastness 
towards  him,  being  always  nrmly  fixed  and  rooted,  to  live  in  perfect 
amity  with  him  constantly,  and  without  variance.'    Inst.  lb.  p.  5. 

f  Fitzwilliam  reported,  that  on  4th  February  he  delivered  his  charge 
according  to  his  instructions  to  Francis,  <  who  familiarly  and  lovingly 
received  me  in  the  middle  of  his  chamber,'  and  expressed  the  greatest 
professions  of  regaid  to  Henry.  Letter  6th  February  1521.  MS. 
Cal.  D.  8. 
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afiront  abandoned  his  service,  and  allied  himself  with 
the  emperor*.     But  sometime  afterwards,  the  lord 
Aymerie  having  claimed  and  taken  one  of  his  castles, 
and  Charles  deciding  in  favor  of  the  claimant/  the 
Sedan  noble  quitted  Charles,  reconciled  himself  to 
Francis,  and  sought  his  own  revenge  by  besieging 
a  small  town  in  the  imperial  domains  of  Luxemburg  '. 
That  so  petty  a   chieftain  should  place  himself  in 
hostility  against  the  greatest  potentate  in  Europe, 
was  a  temerity  which  fixed  the  emperor  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  been  secretly  urged,  and  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  Francis.      He  began  immediate  prepara- 
tions for  war,  pursued  hostile  negotiations,  and  de- 
manded satisfaction.      On  the  interference  of  the 
English  government,  the  French  king  disavowed  the 
act;  and  Henry,  prudently  accrediting  this  disavowal, 
thought  that  neither  sovereign  should  plunge  into 
a  contest  on  that  occasion '^    He  solicited  Francis  to 
forbear".    The  king  commanded  Robert  to  desist", 
who  obeyed,   but  persevered   in   his  animosity'*. 


^  See  his  son  Fleuranges'  Mem.  p.  235-7. 

'  Fleur.  Mem.  a86. 

'^  His  condliating  opinion  and  instractions  were,  ^  for  tbo  the  article 
made  by  the  emperor  be  too  large  for  a  rupture  by  attemptate  of  Robert 
de  la  IVtorche  and  others,  without  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  French 
king,  yet  as  much  as  the  same  article  was  conditional,  and  that  Robert 
at  Uie  request  of  the  French  king,  hnth  retrayed  his  wings  and  desisted 
from  his  wars,  there  is  as  yet  no  cause  of  rupture^  by  any  invasion  of  the 
emperor,  but  only  a  word  spoken  conmtionallv.'  MS.  Cal.  D.  8.  p.  6. 

"  Fitzwilliam  was  to  <  desire  tbe  French  king  to  abstain  from  auy 
manner  of  invasion  upon  so  small  occasion.'  MS.  ib.  p.  6. 

"  Fienrai^ges  admits  that  Francis  sent  a  gentleman  to  request  his 
father  to  retire  from  before  the  town  he  was  besieging,  who  obeyed  and 
raised  the  siee^.  387. 

"  Our  ambassadors,  on  l8th  Feb.  informed  Wolsey,  <  Robert  will 
make  war  upon  the  emperor*s  lands,  because  he  suffered  Mons.  Emerie 
to  tak^  one  of  his  castles.'  MS.  ib.  13. 

S3 
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BOOK  French  forces  were  collected **,  to  be  ready  for  what 
;  might  result ;  but  Francis  refused  to  aid,  and  rebuked 
the  son  of  the  irritated  noble'*,  who,  resolving  to 
redress  himself,  had  soon  to  lament  the  consequences 
of  the  unequal  conflict  '*.  He  suffered  and  passed 
away,  but  he  had  kindled  a  flame  which  mvolved 
the  best  half  of  Europe  in  bloodshed,  devastation, 
crime,  and  calamity  '^. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  affair  that  was  not  sus- 
ceptible of  an  easy  arrangement,  if  the  minds  of  th« 
two  sovereigns  had  been  less  inflammable,  less  jea- 
lous, or  less  ambitious.  But  they  were  eyeing  each 
other  with  mutual  mistrust  and  aversion ;  and  both, 
with  favorite  schemes  as  well  as  resentments  in  view, 
continued  to  make  those  warlike  preparations^'  which 
are  often  the  tempters  to  future  conflict. 

Henry  became  at  this  juncture  unwell  '^ ;  but  his 


**  Fitewil]iain*s  dispatch  of  29th  April  notices  the  warlike  preparations 
and  activity  of  the  French  government.     MS.  Cal.  D.  8.  p.  ^. 

An  army  of  10,000  lansquenets  and  6,000  foot,  was  assembled  at 
Avigny  under  d'Alen^on.  Fleur.  298. 

**  On  7th  May  the  ambassador  writes ;  *  the  French  king  told  me  that 
Fleuranges,  son  of  Robert,  was  come  and  claimed  aid  of  him ;  and  that 
he  had  shewed  him  how  he  made  war  to  the  emperor  against  his  mind, 
and  had  raised  his  subjects  contrary  to  his  conunandmenL'  MS.  ib. 
p.  33*  Fleuranges  states  that  he  and  bis  father  went  after  to  d'Aienpn 
for  succor,  but  were  refused.  298. 

'^  Fleuranges  details  the  conflict  which  ensued  between  his  family 
and  the  emperor's  troops.  268-316.  And  which  could  not  but  be  un- 
fortunate to  his  house ;  and  with  these  his  Memoirs  finish.  From  his 
iamily  the  celebrated  Turenne  descended. 

■7  Bellay  truly  says,  that  '  tant  d'evcrsions  des  villes,  oppresfioot  do 
peuplos,  ruiues  de  provinces  et  le  mort  de  tant  de  gens  de  bien  et  de 
vcrtu  *  arose  *  pour  peu  d'occasion ;  *  and  this  was  tht  resentment  and 
claims  of  the  seigneur  du  Sedan.  93-9. 

**  See  dispatch  14th  May.  MS.  ib.  36. 

"  On  20th  May,  Wolsey  acquaints  FiUwilUam  that  the  king  <  was 
newly  entered  into  a  fever ;  whereto,  for  the  season,  his  |race  was  so 
sharply  handled,  that  in  process  it  grew  into  two  tertians,  m  such  wise, 
that  by  the  long  continuance  of  both  paroxysms  in  cold  and  hot,  tber« 
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minister  was  active,  and  announced  to  the  French 
court  that  the  emperor  had  offered  to  put  into  his 
sovereign's  hands  all  the  difierences  between  him 
and  Francis  *''. 

Bat  the  French  monarch,  as  his  martial  equip* 
ments  advanced,  diminished  in  his  desires  for  a  con- 
tinued peace,  rather  avoiding  the  audience  which 
the  English  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  seek  *\ 
When  heat  length  received  them,  after  assuring  them 
that  the  emperor  was  pursuing  the  dispensation  to 
marry  the  king  of  Portugal's  daughter,  and  that  he 
would  send  into  Picardy  and  other  places  to  inquire 
what  wrongs  the  imperial  forces  had  done  him,  he 
desired  a  copy  of  their  articles  to  answer  ^^.  On 
being  urged  strongly  to  desist  from  war,  and  to 
commit  his  differences  with  the  emperor  to  Henry's 
mediation,  he  civilly  declined  *^  He  confessed  that 
he  had  assembled  forty-four  thousand  French,  Swiss, 


was  not  a  tiiDe  between  for  the  taking  of  his  refections ; '  bat  ^  sach 
moderation,  abstinence  and  diet,  hath  been  used  by  his  highness,  that 
Uie  fever  and  disease  is  now  totally  departed,  and  these  five  or  six 
days  past  has  had  no  return/  MS.  CJal.  D.  8.  p.  38. 

^  MS.  ib.  3B. 

"  On  1  ith  May,  sir  R.  Jemingham  went  out  of  England  to  cooperate 
with  Fitzwilliaro.  They  report,  that  on  17th  they  were  told  they 
could  not  see  Francis,  because  he  was  hunting;  on  l8tb,  because  he 
and  his  mother  vmuld  make  a  public  entry  into  Dijon ;  and  on  19th, 
because,  being  Whitsunday,  it  was  a  high  day,  and  the  king  confessed 
and  healed  sick  folk,  but  on  the  Monday  they  snould  be  admitted.  Let* 
ter  24th  May,  MS.  ib.  p.  40. 

^  Lett.  ib.  p.  41.  he  stated,  '  as  to  the  report  that  the  emperor 
might  have  my  lady  princess  as  he  would,  he  never  believed  that,  nor 
gave  credit  to  the  same.  He  had  lever  have  her,  tho  the  king  had  ten 
children,  than  the  king  of  Portugal's  daughter,  and  all  the  spices  her 
father  hath.'  Lett.  ib.  p.  40. 

"  *  He  answered,  that  he  trusted  the  king  his  brother  would  de^re' 
nothing  which  should  be  to  his  dishonor;  that  the  emperor  had  op- 
pressed him  so  long,  and  done  him  such  wrong,  that  he  could  not  as. 
yet  give  up  this  matter  with  honor.*-  The  ambassadors  add;  '  We  could 
bring  him  to  no  other  point.*    Lett.  ib.  4 1 . 
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BOOK    and  Germans ;  and  he  submitted  to  Henry  that  the 
^^ — ^ — '  charges  of  such  a  force  admitted  of  no  delay  **. 

The  secret  truth  appears  to  have  been,  that  Spain 
having  taken  the  advantage  in  the  war  against 
Louis  XIIL  of  using  the  English  forces  to  subdue 
Navarre,  Francis  had  resolved  to  re-conquer  it  He 
thought  it  might  be  surprised  by  a  bold  invasion ; 
he  sent  into  it  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  who  had 
been  driven  out,  with  fourteen  thousand  soldiers,  to 
regain  it,  and  surprised  the  embassy  by  suddenly 
informing  them  that  these  troops  had  entered  and 
were  occupying  this  little  frontier  kingdom.  He 
pleaded  in  bis  justification  that  the  emperor  was  as- 
sembling fourteen  thousand  men  in  French  Compte 
to  invade  him,  and  that  he  should  proceed  in  person 
to  Picardy  to  act  against  him ;  again  asserting  that 
his  royal  rival  was  going  to  England  to  marry  the 
princess  Mary  *'. 

The  ambassadors  sought  a  conference  with  his 
mother,  to  announce  firmly  to  her,  that  altho  if  her 
son  kept  all  his  covenants  and  promises  no  breach 
would  come  on  their  sovereign's  part ;  yet  if  inva- 
sions were  made  on  either  side,  he  would  be  restrained 
by  neither  love  nor  fear,  but  would  discharge  his  con- 
science according  to  his  engagements**.  They  soli- 
cited the  king  to  suspend  the  war  till  they  could  ap- 
prize their  court  of  his  intentions ;  but  to  this  request, 
and  to  another  tliat  he  would  wait  only  fourteen  days, 

^  Lett.  24  May.  p.  41.  and  see  Bellay,  99. 

«  MS.  Cal.  D.  8.  Lett.  24  May.  p.  41.  M.  Bellay  mentions  that 
Charies  had  agreed,  by  hisdepndes  at  Noyen,to  give  up  Navarro  within 
six  months  to  its  kine,  or  to  satisfy  him  with  an  equivalent  compensa- 
tion elsewhere  ;  and  that  Francis  had  bound  himself  to  aid  the  king  of 
Navarre  if  this  engagement  was  not  fulfilled,  p.  101. 

f  lb.  41, 
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they  received  a  positive  refusal,  followed  by  a  com- 
munication that  he  had  won  Navarre  *^. 

Altho  pacification  became  improbable  after  a  move- 
ment like  this,  the  English  government  exerted  itself 
to  harmonize  the  wrathful  competitors  by  its  friendly 
mediations.  On  the  same  day,  the  29th  of  May, 
the  result  of  its  offers  was  announced  by  its  am- 
bassadors at  each  court  The  emperor  consented 
to  the  arbitration,  if  his  dominions  were  not  in- 
vaded *• ;  but  the  king  of  France  declined  it,  because 
•he  mistrusted  Charles,  and  thought  he  had  secured 
the  triumph,  and  would  not  agree  to  any  delay  *^. 

The  ambassadors  believed  that  nothing  had  oc- 
curred which  might  not  have  been  left  with  honor  to. 
Henry's  award ;  but  they  intimated  to  his  prime  mi- 
nister that  they  thought  some  greater  enterprise  than 
Navarre  was  in  the  contemplation  of  Francis,  which 
he  meant  to  conceal  till  he  had  secretly  accomplished 
it,  and  suggested  that  Naples  might  be  the  prize  he 
aimed  at'^     His  attention  was  indeed  on  this  object. 

'^  MS.  Cal.  D.  8.  p.  42.  The  ambassadors  SQJjipui  to  their  dispatch, 
*  As  we  take  it,  he  ttiinketh  himself  now  even.  The  emperor  hatn  won 
a  castle  of  master  Robert,  and  he  hath  now  won  a  realm  of  his.'  lb.  43. 

*  Sir  Rich.  Wingfield  wrote  from  Worms,  '  I  do  find  no  difficulty, 
but  that  the  emperor,  at  the  loving  reaaest  of  the  kin^  of  England,  is 
and  will  be  well  contested  as  well  to  forbear  all  hostility  and  war,  not- 
withstanding the  special  provocation  by  them  to  the  contrary;  as  also 
that  all  variance  depending  between  the  crown  imperial  and  the  French 
king  be  pacified  by  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  England,  in  case,  on 
the  French  king'spart,  none  of  the  places  belonging  to  the  emperor  be 
inyaded.'    MS.  Cal.  D.  8.  p.  44. 

•  Sir  W.  Fitzwilliam's  dispatch  was,  '  We  shewed  the  French  kiou^ 
how  the  emperor  had  offered  to  put  into  the  kind's  hand  all  such  dit^ 
ferences.  He  answered,  he  perceived  well  the  dbsimulation  of  the  said 
emperor;  that  he  never  could  have  him  at  a  better  advantage  than  he 
here  may,  for  the  electors  of  Almayn  would  grant  him  nothing,  and 
that  he  had  failed  with  the  Swiss.  Wherefore,  all  these  considered,  he 
would  not  forbear,  nor  lose  a  minnte  of  an  hour  of  time.'    MS.  ib.  47. 

»MS.fb.p:47. 
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The  emperor  had  coTenanted  to  pay  him  an  animal 
tribute  in  lieu  of  his  claims  on  this  kingdom ;  but 
had  neglected  the  payment  ^\  Francis  had  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  pope  to  recover  this  territory; 
but  not  moving  to  arms  so  quickly  as  to  satisfy  his 
holiness,  the  papal  policy  veered  round  to  Charies, 
and  gave  him  the  investiture  of  the  disputed  crown**. 
Francis  indignant  at  his  desertion,  and  suspecting 
other  plans  as  alarming,  became  more  determined  to 
try  the  issue  of  his  sword, 

To  interest  Henry  to  combine  with  him  against 
France,  was  the  unceasing  purpose  of  the  emperor  s 
negotiations.  He  therefore  answered  the  further  in- 
vitations of  the  king  of  England  by  again  accepting 
of  his  mediation  ** ;  but  with  a  condition  of  full  repa« 
ration  *^,  which  was  a  dictation  instead  of  a  submissioa 
to  its  decision  of  the  award.  This  condition  was 
again,  with  the  addition  of  restituti<m,  annexed  to 
a  proposal,  that  he,  as  well  as  Francis,  should  lay 
down  their  arms  while  the  mediation  was  effectu- 
ating*^.    Such  a  limit  to  an  arbitrator's  judgment 

"  Bellay.  100-4.  "  Bellay.  109. 

*  Wingfield,  on  12th  June  1521,  thus  wrote  to  Fitzwilliam :  *The 
emperor,  notwithstanding  the  rufl9ing  which  the  French  king  has  caused 
to  be  made  in  his  realm  of  Navarre,  will  not  change  opinion,  but  the 
kind's  grace  shall  for  his  part  be  mediator  for  the  pacifying  of  ail 
yanances  and  differences/    MS.  Cal.  ib.  58. 

**  '  He  trusted  to  such  reparations — for  be  will  not  lose  the  least 
villaze — but  he  shall  put  as  well  his  person,  as  all  the  residue,  in  hazard 
for  the  same/  ib.  5B. 

*  Three  davs  after  the  preceding  letter,  Wingfield  had  another  con« 
ference  with  the  emperor,  who  made  this  answer;  ^That  the  fashion  of 
the  Frenchmen  had  been,  under  the  color  of  treaty,  to  take  their  advan- 
tage: and  specially  when  they  have  had  their  puissance  and  arms  in  a 
readiness  as  they  now  have/  Whereto  I  said, '  That  I  thought  to  avoid 
all  suspicions  in  this  behalf,  it  was  necessary  before  entering  into  treaty, 
to  lay  down  the  arms  on  both  parts;' — *  which  opinion  he  nothing  un- 
liked,  provided  that  as  well  restitution  as  reparation,  might  be  niade 
unto  him  for  such  invasion  and  damage  as  may  have  been  dene  IQ  bis' 
realm  of  Navarre/     MS.  ib.  69. 
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made  the  reference  but  a  verbal  fallacy.  Charles  chap 
meant  to  approve  of  no  decision  that  did  not  fidly  >.  ^'  * 
reinstate  him^*.  Francis  felt  that  neither  would  con- 
sent to  any  sacrifice ;  that  Henry's  interference  could 
not  pacify ;  and  that  the  English  government  must 
either  leave  them  by  its  neutrality  to  fight  out  their 
differences  by  their  own  means  of  warfare^  or  must 
select  the  par^  he  meant  to  befriend ;  and  the  indi- 
cation it  had  given  of  preference  to  Charles,  nmde 
the  French  king  more  abrupt  with  the  English  am* 
bassadors,  and  more  resolved  to  refuse  the  offered 
mediation  *^,  Wolsey  then  suggested,  at  least,  a  truce 
for  a  few  months,  to  allow  time  for  some  beneficial 
negotiation ;  but  Francis  would  listen  to  no  proposal 
that  operated  to  arrest  his  military  projects  ^'.  The 
pope  also  encouraged  him  not  to  make  this  conces- 
sion''. But  the  English  ambassadors  discerned 
a  desire  for  peace  about  die  French  court**,  fiH>m 

^  On  Wingfield's  intimatine  his  opinion  that  Francis  ought  to  restore 
Nav»rre,  the  emperor  replied,  *  wbicb  thing  he  shoidd  do,  or  ebe, 
according  to  his  former  saying,  he  should  have  the  residue  of  his  realms 
and  his  hfe  with  them/    MS.  Cat.  D.  8.  p.  69. 

^  Near  Dijon,  the  embassy  apprizes  Wolsey,  on  2d  July,  that  they 
bad  delivered  to  Francis  the  king's  letter  and  article.  He  said,  *  he 
thought  it  strange  that  the  king  his  brother  desired  him  to  submit  and 
compromise  all  things  into  his  hands,  for  there  was  never  heretofore 
none  of  his  predecessors  of  France  that  had  bounden  himself  to  any  such 
bond.'  MS.  ib.  p.  66. 

^  *  On  Sunday,  we  perceived  the  king  looked  somewhat  more  strangely 
upon  us  than  he  was  wont.  He  said,  the  truce  was  made  as  much  for 
the  emperor's  advantage  as  could  be,  for  eight  months,  in  which  time  the 
einperor's  army  would  be  in  readiness/  ib.  67. 

^  *  The  admiral  said,  that  on  yesterday  the  pope*ft  ambassador  came 
to  the  king,  his  master,  and  said  to  him,  *  Sir  I  will  ye  put  matters  into- 
the  king  of  England's  hands.  I  would  advise  you,  take  good  heed  what' 
ye  do,  and  to  trust  not  too  fiar.    Cal.  D.  B.  Lett.  2  July,  p.  67. 

^  '  Our  opinion  is,  as  we  can  perceive,  bv  my  lady's  saying,  and  all 
the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  they  desire  peace  above  ail 
thingjk  The  king  and  admiral  make  it  strange,  because  they  think  thej 
have  the  advantage  of  the  other;  yet  we  think  they  would  in  their 
hearts  be  content  to  have  a  peace.'    MS.  ib. 
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a  perception  that  the  emperor  was  stronger  than,  it 
had  expected,  provided  they  should  remain  in  the 
possession  of  Navarre**. 

The  dispatches  of  our  diplomacy  at  both  courts 
present  to  us  a  lively  portrait  of  the  feelings  and 
minds  of  these  princely  rivals  for  the  command  of 
Europe.  When  sir  R.  Wingfield  expressed  to  the 
emperor,  Henry's  desire  that  he  should  abstain  from 
war,  and  as  the  Mahometans  had  taken  Tunis,  should 
compromise  with  France,  he  reminded  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  capture  of  Navarre  ^.  His  chancellor  also 
required,  that  his  master's  projected  marriage  with 
Mary  should  be  now  reduced  to  a  certainty  *^  espe- 
cially as  Wolsey  had  declared,  which  they  repeated 
with  exultation,  that  the  warlike  measures  of  Francis 
had  annulled  the  treaties  between  him  and  Eng- 
land^. 

The  emperor  until  this  period  had  an  ambassador 
from  himself  at  the  French  court,  who  now  withdrew, 
bearing  with  him,  in  reply  to  a  friendly  overture*^, 

*^  *  And  for  two  reasons — ist,  The j  think  that  the  emperor  hath  made 
some  provision,  so  as  he  is  stronger  and  better  than  they  thought  he 
should  have  been.  2d,  So  that  they  might  rest  with  Navarre,  they  have 
the  thing  they  desire/    MS.  67. 

^  Letter  19th  June  1521,  from  Brusselsj     MS.  Galba,  B.  7.  p.  a6. 

^  '  The  chancellor  adding,  that  his  miswter  might  not  longer  continue 
without  taking  party  one  way  or  other  in  his  marriaee*'  On  this,  Wine- 
field  remaiks,  <  We  perceive,  evidently,  that  all  theur  foundation  resteth 
clearly  in  making  one  more  strong  allmnce  and  conmiunication  with  the 
king's  highness;  which  done,  they  do  reckon  there  shall  be  the  perfect 
and  perpetual  establishment  of  both  their  estates.'  MS.  GaU  B.  7. 
p.  26. 

**  '  They  be  ioyous  to  hear  from  their  ambassador,  that  your  pace  has 
declared  unto  him,  that  both  their  master  and  ours  be  at  their  liberty,  by 
reason  of  the  treaties  and  peace  broken  and  violated  by  the  French  kme.' 
MS.Gal.ib.p.a6.  J  —^ 

^  Wingfield,  on  ssd  Jiine  1521,  reports  to  Wolsey  from  Brussels, 
'  that  the  emperor  had  sent  for  him,  and  shewed  that  dou  provost  of 
Otterick,  was  returned  out  of  France,  and  declared,  on  taking  leave  of 
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an  undisguised  avowal  from  Francis,  of  his  personal  chap. 
hostility  to  his  master,  which  that  minister  carefully  — ^-1— 
retailed  to  the  English  envoy,  that  it  might  make  the 
impression  he  desired  on  the  feelings  of  Henry  ^. 
A  peace  for  a  few  years  was  unhesitatingly  rejected 
by  the  French  sovereign,  who  concealed  no  part  of 
his  mind  in  this  decisive  interview*^,  which  Charles 
was  anxious  to  have  communicated  to  Henry  and 
his  mitiister^. 

The  English  cabinet,  for  awhile  inattentive  to  the 
partial  representations  of  both  combatants,  renewed 
its  efforts  to  persuade  them  to  a  truce,  from  an  im- 
willingness  to  assume  arms  against  either.  Spinelly 
was  therefore  instructed  to  urge  the  emperor  to  this 
temporary  arrangement^.      He  executed  his  com- 


the  French  king,  he  asked  him  what  he  would  command  him  towards 
his  master;  sayings  moreover,  it  were  better  for  them  both  to  be  friends,' 
and  live  in  in  peace,  than  to  continae  in  the  way  they  be  gone/  MS. 
Gal.  B.  7.  p.  35. 

^  The  provost's  continaed  account,  as  recited  by  Charles,  was, 
^  Whereunto  tlie  French  king  answered.  He  knew  well  his  said  master 
did  not  love  him ;  and  no  more  did  he  him :  wherefore  he  was  utterly 
determined  to  be  his  enemy,  and  deal  with  him  by  all  means  as  such 
deliberations  required.'  MS.  ib.  35, 

^  '  The  said  provost  desiring  that  at  least  he  should  desbt  for  two  or 
three  years  ;  the  French  king  said  plainly.  He  would  not  do  it,  but  take 
his  adfvantage,  and  proceed  in  his  enterprize  with  all  his  power,  to  the 
best  lie  could,  thinking  that  he  could  never  have  a  better  opportunity 
than  at  this  present ;  for  in  giving  him  a  respite  for  two  or  three  years, 
he  might  too  much  increase.'    MS.  ib. 

^  Wingfield  subjoins  to  the  above — *  Whereupon  the  emperor,  with 
much  instance,  desired  me  to  shew  to  the  king  s  highness,  and  your 
grace,  the  premises.  He  notes,  that  Fleoranges  had  been  taken  in  his 
family  castle,  and  sent  to  Namur.'  MS.  ib. 

^  On  a5th  June,  Spinelly  apprised  Wolsey  from  Brussels,  *  Yester- 
day morning  I  went  to  the  emmror  with  your  letters.  He  sent  for  his 
chancellor  and  lord  Beiges.  Before  hixh  mass,  we  went  all  three  to- 
gether in  a  chamber  apart,  the  bishop  of  PMenda,  and  three  others,  fol- 
lowing us.  The  emperor  resting  himself  at  the  chamber  door,  said, 
'  He  need  not  of  so  many.'  All  they  went  back  again.'  MS.  ib. 
P-37. 
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mission  with  a  prudent  earnestness  ^^ ;  but  the  im^ 
perial  answer  required,  as  a  preliminary,  the  restora- 
tion of  Navarre  ^\  Charles  also  expressed  a  wish  to 
send  an  invitation  to  Wolsey  to  come  to  the  con- 
tinent, for  a  more  confidential  negotiation  ^%  and 
added  the  information  that  the  French  king  was  even 
proceeding  to  make  aggressions  from  an  army  cm 
the  Pyrennees  into  Castile '^  Spinelly  communi- 
cated, at  the  same  time,  to  his  court,  the  news  he 
had  heard  of  the  revolution  in  th^  warlike  policy  of 
him  who  claimed  to  be  the  European  head  of  a  reli- 
gion whose  characteristics  are  amity,  benevolence 
and  peace '^  Leo  X.  had  assembled  his  cardinals, 
given  Naples  to  Charles,  and  declared  war  against 
France  '^ 

Henry  decidedly  protested  against  the  invasion  of 


*"  '  Then  I  began  to  declare  to  his  nuijefcty  the  coming  into  Eoglasd 
of  sir  William  Fitzwilliam;  persuading,  that  without  delay  be  shoald 
consent  and  grant  the  truce  and  compromise;  shewing,  that  otherwise 
it  was  thought  that  the  king's  higboess's  honor  ne  your  grace's  for  your 
cominf  over  could  be  concerned,  wliich  you  were  sure  his  majesty  would 
regardas  bis  own.'  MS. Gal.  B.  7.  p.  37. 

**  He  mentioned,  *For  the  surprise  of  Navarre,  since  the  offers  of 
tbe  mediation,  he  is  determined  not  to  entende  to  any  concord  without 
that  first  be  restored/  ib. 

"  '  As  to  Uie  nearer  communication  between  tbe  king's  bigbness  and 
bis  majesty,  if  vour  pleasure  be  to  come  over  under  tbe  other  color, 
and  to  treat  and  conclude  that  matter,  the  emperor  shall  not  lack  to 
appoint  such  personage  and  commissioners  as  by  the  king's  bigbness  shall 
be  named  '  ib.  37. 

«  MS.  ib, 

•♦  *  By  letters  of  tbe  14th  from  Rome,  tbe  pope  promised  to  do 
many  things  for  the  emperor,  seeing  tbe  king's  bigbness  takes  his  part.' 
MS.ib.  ^ 

"  Wingfield,  on  13th  July  1521,  reported  to  Wolsey  from  tbe  com- 
munications be  bad  received.  <  First  the  pope  assembled  a  con- 
sistory, in  the  presence  of  tbe  French  ambassador,  and  gave  tbe  investi- 
ture of  Naples  to  tbe  emperor.  Secondly,  received  an  ambling  horse, 
as  a  sign  of  feudality.  iWdly,  declared  himself  enemy  to  the  French 
^1^1  jointly  with  the  emperor;  and  fourthly,  made  the  marquif  of  Man- 
tua his  general.'    MS.  Gal.  B.  7.  p.  63. 
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Castile**;  but  the  conciliation  of  the  pope  with  ^^^^' 
Charles  disposed  Francis  to  be  more  civil  to  the  * — J- — ' 
English  envoys*^,  and  to  consent  to  some  overture 
for  an  English  mediation  *',  and  to  send  a  commis- 
sioner to  Calais  '^.  Military  reverses  began  also  to 
occur.  By  a  sudden  irruption  of  a  secretly  prepared 
force,  he  had  entered  and  gained  Navarre.  But  he 
soon  found  that  unexpected  surprise  is  an  uncertaia 
acquisition.  What  can  be  easily  lost  may,  by  analo- 
gous meanSy  be  as  easily  regained.  And  he  perceived 
to  his  own  astonishment,  before  July  was  ended, 
that  the  troops  of  Charles  were  dispossessing  him  of 
bis  conquest :  he  lost  it  more  rapidly  than  he  had 
taken  it^^ 

It  required  some  diplomatic  assurance  for  the 
French  king  to  impute  to  the  English  government 
his  loss  of  Navarre.  But  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
England,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  July  made  this 
their  first  article  of  complaint  personally  to  Henry  ^' ; 

^  '  As  to  reoaest  uf  the  emjperor's  adversary,  for  an  invasion  of  Cas- 
tile, we  shewed  onto  him,  umt  the  king's  grace  would  give  none  ear 
thereto  according  to  yoor  letter.'    MS.  Cal.  D.  8.  p.  6g. 

"  Fitzwilliam  and  Jemingbam  wrote  to  Wolsey  on  13th  July :  '  This 
day  we  came  to  the  king's  presence,  who  entertained  us  with  marvel* 
lous  familiaritv,  and  brought  us  into  h»  secret  garderobe.'  MS.  Cal.  D.  8. 
p.  69.  * 

^  Their  dispatch  stated,  '  As  to  the  authority  he  hath  gi\'en  to  tb« 
king's  highness,  to  be  a  mediator,  he  saiih  be  is  r^bt  dad  that  the 
king's  grace  is  well  contented  thereat.'  MS.  Cal.  D.  8.  p.  Gq,  The  let- 
ters patent  of  Frands,  empowering  Henry  to  settle  his  differences  with  the 
emperor,  are  dated  1st  July  1531,  and  are  in  Rymer,  13.  p.  74B. 

*  MS.  ib.  p.  70. 

^  '  Par  faute  de  bon  conseil,  apres  avoir  conquis  le  dit  royaame  en* 
ti^rement,  en  on  instant  le  reperdit.'    M.  Bellay,  p.  110. 

•*  The  kioe's  secretary.  Pace,  informed  Wolsev  from  Windsor,  20th 
July  152I9  that  the  French  embassador  arrived  the  preceding  day,  and 
after  dinner  declared  his  charge.  '  That  the  king,  his  master,  had  suf- 
fered the  loss  and  destruction  of  his  army  in  the  realm  of  Navarre  ;  for 
that  he  hearkened  to  peace  and  diminisbed.his  said  army  thert;,  at  the 
king's  instance.*  MS.  Galba,  B.  7.  p.  77* 
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BOOK  and  received  from  him  upon  the  spot,  a  denial  and 
J* ,  prompt  confutation  of  the  charge**,  with  a  demon- 
stration, from  what  the  ambassador  confessed,  that 
the  vicissitudes  proceeded  from  their  own  master's 
misjudgment*'.  They  accused  the  pope  of  precipi- 
tating hostilities,  which  Henry  imputed  to  his  appre- 
hensions \  They  declined  to  send  negotiating  com- 
missioners to  meet  Wolsey,  as  the  deciding  umpire 
at  Calais,  and  demanded  the  aid  of  England  against 
the  emperor's  aggressions  *^  Henry  expressed  his 
surprise  at  this  determination^,  and  admonished 
them  to  reflect  upon  its  consequences  *^. 

The  dread  that  the  English  power  would  be  effi- 
ciently exerted  against  the  most  contumacious  party, 
at  last  induced  both  rivals  to  humor  its  king  and 
minister,  so  far  as  to  approve  ostensibly  of  Wolsey's 
coming  to  Calais,  as  Henry's  political  lieutenant  and 
viceroy  arbiter,  and  to  send  ambassadors  to  state 
their  grievances  before  him :  both  secretly  resolving 
to  be  bound  by  nothing  that  he  should  determine 

^  '  The  kinf^  answered,  that  tlie  French  king  could  not  with  his  honor 
impute  unto  him  the  loss  of  his  said  army,  by  reason  of  the  ministering 
of  the  same  at  his  instance, ybr  he  never  desired  him  to  do  so;  but 
roonydde  him,  as  true  and  faithful  brother,  confederate  and  ally,  to  begin 
no  war,  considering  that  the  end  of  the  same  was  doubtful/  MS.  Gaiba, 
B.7.P.7B. 

*•  *  Mons.  de  Labbar,  declaring  plainly,  that  they  duninished  their 
said  army  because  they  saw  the  Spaniards  in  no  readiness  to  offend 
them ;  and  that  these  gathered  an  army  suddenly  and  in  haste  incredible. 
The  kins  said,  if  it  so  were,  they  might  more  reasonably  impute  their 
loss  to  ttieir  great  captains,  who  should  have  kept  them  whole,  than  to 
him.'  MS..ib. 

•MS.ib.  «  MS.ib.p.77. 

*  '  He  marvelled  greatly  of  that  message,  remembering  that  the  kiue 
had  promised  the  same^  and  by  reason  thereof  his  grace  had  induced 
the  emperor  to  do  the  semblable.'  MS.  ib. 

•^  '  He  might,  peradventure,  lose  thereby  his  great  reputation,  espe- 
cially in  Italy ;  for  it  should  then  appear  to  all  men,  that  the  pope,  em- 
peror, and  he  would  join  against  hun/   MS.  ib.78. 
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against  their  interests ;  but  to  trust  eventually  to  thei^  chap. 
own  arms,  for  the  gratification  of  their  individual 
ambition.  The  onlj  real  aim  of  either  was  to  neu- 
tralize the  hostility  of  England,  or  to  turn  it  on  his 
adversary;  and  in  this  result  the  emperor  proved 
himself  to  be  the  most  dexterous  statesman. 

Wolsey  went  to  Calais  in  all  the  state  he  loved. 
It  was  the  proudest  day  of  his  ambitious  life.  What 
the  English  ambassador  said  nominally  of  the  king, 
he  knew  would  be  applied  only  to  himself  *^^. 

The  4th  of  August  was  appointed  for  the  diplo- 
matic congress  in  that  town,  but  Francis  prepared 
for  vigorous  warfare.  He  sent  a  new  army  of  French 
and  Swiss  into  Italy,  and  divided  his  forces  into  four 
separate  bodies;  to  one,  under  the  duke  of  Alenfon, 
he  assigned  the  defence  of  Champagne;  and  to  the 
duke  of  Vendome,  that  of  Picardy ;  he  stationed 
Bonnevet  in  Guyenne,  and  committed  to  Lautrec  the 
care  of  Milan,  while  he  himself  took  the  field  against 
the  emperor'^. 

The  discussions  at  Calais  became  less  likely  to 
end  in  peace,  by  the  emperor  seeking  to  wrest  from 
France  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  to  abolish  the 
usual  homage  to  the  crown  of  France,  for  the  Low 
Countries  ^°.  The  personal  feelings  of  the  two  con^ 
tending  princes  against  each  other  continued  in  an 

••  *  We  cannot  a  little  rejoice,  to  see  the  king^s  highness  hav^  so 
great  honor,  as  to  see  the  emperor  and  French  king,  which  two  rule  tb^ 
most  part  of  Christendom,  send  their  chancellors  to  his  town  of  Calais, 
there  to  debate  the  matter  afore  your  grace,  which  is  not  only  to  the 
king*s  high  honor  and  yours,  but  also  we  assure  your  grace,  is  herQ 
marvellous  greatly  esteemed,  as  we  hear  fVom  time  to  time.*  MS.  Cal, 
D.  8.  p.  70. 

•  M.  Bellay,  113-115.  Henry's  letters  patent,  appointing  Wolsey 
fais  secretary  at  Calais,  are  dated  29th  July.    Rym.  13.  p.  749. 

"^  Bellay,  118. 
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exasperated  state '*.  Tho  defeated  in  Navarre, 
Francis  still  expected  some  great  triumph  in  Italy  ''*. 
His  mother,  formerly  pacific,  adopted  his  irritation 
and  his  hopes  ^^  The  pope  became  an  object  of  their 
satire  ^^;  and  the  secret  but  not  unknown  conduct  of 
Henry's  cabinet,  had  destroyed  in  the  French  mind, 
all  reliance  on  his  honor  ^^  Their  angry  dispositions 
increased,  as  the  rumor  spread  that  Wolsey,  the  pro- 
fessed impartial  arbiter,  meant  to  visit  the  emperor 
in  Flanders  7^ 

That  Francis  was  right  in  his  mistrust  of  the 
English  government,  and  that  underhand  measures 
were  concerting  with  Charles,  contrary  to  the  public 
faith  of  such  an  apparendy  impartial  meeting  as  the 
congress  of  Calais,  is  too  visible  in  the  recorded 
documents  for  the  credit  of  the  rulers. 

It  is  clear  that  Wolsey  went,  after  having  planned 
some  military  arrangements  with  the  emperor  that 
were  concealed  from  the  French  Court.  A  body  of 
six  thousand  archers    was  preparing  by  Wolsey's 

^*  Francis  told  the  English  envoy,  '  The  emperor  hath  been  at  Ghent ; 
said  he  was  bom  there,  and  trusted  they  would  help  him,  for  he  would 
leaye  the  king  of  France  in  liis  shirt/    Lett.  2d  August,  Col.  D.  p.  84. 

'^  Lett.  ib. 

^  Fitzwilliam  writes :  <  The  same  day  I  spake  with  the  kin^s  mother. 
She  said,  '  I  should  surel;^  see  shortly  what  the  purpose  of  Francis  was. 
She  doubted  not,  afore  this  month  and  the  next  were  at  an  end,  the  em- 
peror shall  have  no  cause  so  to  avaunt  him.'  I  was  sorry  to  see  her 
speak  so  like  a  man  of  war,  as  she  was  ever  my  comfort  for  peace.'  MS. 
Cal.  D.8.P.84. 

74  <  I  devised  with  the  kin^s  sister,  and  she  shewed  me  many  thingii 
of  the  pope's  act,  which,  an  it  be  as  she  saith,  his  deeds  be  as  little  to 
his  honor  as  may  be/   MS.  Lett,  ad  Aug.  Cal.  D.  8.  p.  84. 

''  The  ambassador  honestly  adds  to  Wolse^^ :  *  To  ascertain  your 
grace  plainly,  I  perceive  well  they  trust  the  king's  highness  never  a 
whit;  out,  for  fear,  keep  him  up  with  fair  words  and  provide  for  the 
worst,  and  so  I  perceive  every  day,  more  and  more/  MS.  Lett.  ib. 

'^  On  6th  August,  Francis  informed  Fitzwilliam,  that  he  had  heard 
this  for  a  truth.     MS.  ib.  p.  86. 
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advice,  in  pursuance  of  some  previous  schemes  with  chap. 
Charles  ^^;  a  resolution  to  attack  France,  Jiad  either  ^ — ,1— ^ 
been  made,  or  was  contemplating;  and  Henry  was 
forming  a  secret  plan  of  bis  own  to  destroy  the 
French  navy^'.  Francis  was  clearly  right  in  not 
submitting  his  national  interests  to  arbitrators  like 
these. 

So  fuUy  connected  was  this  mediatorial  congress 
with  the  emperor  s  plans  and  wishes,  that  he  was 
ddUghted  to  hear  of  Wolsey's  arrival  at  Calais,  and 
moved  immediately  from  Ghent  to  Bruges  ^^  to  be 
ready  to  receive  the  cardinal  as  Francis  had  antici- 
pated. 

The  original  letters  from  Henry,  from  Charles,  and 
the  cardinal,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  shew, 
what,  if  it  were  on  subjects  of  common  life  between 
man  and  man,  we  should  unhesitatingly  call,  the 
knavery  of  this  pretended  mediation  and  umpirage* 
The  only  perscm  that  was  acting  with  openness  was 

"  Pace  wrote  on  28th  July,  from  the  king's  side  at  Windsor  to  Wol- 
«ey :  ^  The  king  have  conduoed  accordins  to  your  advice  and  counsel, 
to  put  in  readinesfi  5  or  6/>oo  archers,  to  be  ready  to  do  service,  at  such 
time  as  your  gpice  shall  have  concluded  with  the  emperor,  according  to 
eiidi  communications  as  ye  hone  had  between  you  both  in  that  behalf/ 

*  He  will  devise  upon  a  great  captain  to  conduct  them/  The  orig.  letter 
isiuGalba,B.7.  p.  87. 

^  On  the  same  aSu  of  July,  before  Wolaey  had  reached  Calais,  the 
earoe  royal  secretary  states;  '  The  king  over  and  above  this,  signifies  to 
your  grace,  one  of  his  own  secret  devises,  and  desires  to  hear  your 
opinion  thereon  with  diligence.  His  h^hness  thinks^  that  at  such  time* 
as  all  things  shall  be  ooncluded  between  the  emperor  and  him«  according 
to  his  mind,  and  a  resolution  taken  to  invade  France,  then  it  shall  be 
necessary  foe  them  both  to  provide  for  the  detraction  of  the  French, 
king's  navy/    MS.ib.  p.8a. 

^  Spinelly's  dispatch  from  Ghent,  of  4th  Aug*  1521.   MS.  ib.  p.  90»i* 

*  Your  grace's  lanoing  was  shewed  to  the  emperor,  whereof  aa  well  b^y. 
his  royaJ  countenance  as  by  his  words,  I  perceived  he  was  as  glad  as  is 
possible.  He  commanded  his  officers  to  prepare  for  his  going  to  Bruges. 
He  shewed  me  to  ^e  entirelv  satisfied  and  pleased  with  such  communif* 
cations  of  his  said  ambassadors  with  your  grace.' 

T  a 
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Francis.  He  was  ambitious  and  restless,  but  here 
he  was  franks  He  pursued  the  war,  refused  truces, 
and  resolved  to  press  his  advantages,  Wolsey  sailed 
to  Calais  as  one  who  was  to  be  an  impartial  arbiter 
between  two  great  sovereigns,  and  personating  as 
such,  both  his  royal  master  and  his  country's  in- 
tegrity, and  yet  went  with  secret  schemes  and  treaties, 
agreed  on  between  himself  and  the  emperor,  for 
hostile  measures  against  Francis :  a  mockery  of  all 
unbiassed  equity,  sullying  the  honor  both  of  the 
nation  and  the  throne. 

To  the  Machiavellian  arch-priest  of  this  state  du- 
plicity, the  king's  private  secretary  Pace  wrote,  by 
his  royal  master's  command'",  on  the  7th  of  August, 
directly  after  the  cardinal  had  reached  Calais, 
a  letter,  which  proves,  that  the  bargain  for  joining 
Charles  against  Francis,  in  the  midst  of  this  deceitful 
arbitrage,  was  pursuing  by  the  English  cabinet,  with 
the  most  mercenary  prudence" ;  that  Henry  had  con- 
sented to  take  Mary  from  the  dauphin,  and  give  her 
to  Charles**;  and  that  with  all  a  watchful  lawyer's 
caution  he  was  seeking  for  some  plausible  evidence 
to  justify,  what  the  caution  showed  that  he  felt  to  be 

**  So  WoUey  says,  *  Your  secretary  writeth  by  your  commandment/ 
MS.  Gal.  B.  7.  p.  101. 

'*  The  letter  is  dated  from  Caking,  where  Henry  then  was.  '  The 
king  has  received  your  two  letters,  dated  Calais,  the  4th  of  this  month. 
By  these,  his  highness  perceives  the  serious  disputations  between  your 
grace  and  the  emperor  s  ambassadbra,  for  hit  indenmity  of  such  sums  of 
money  as  his  grace,  by  likelihood,  $haU  lose,  if  he  break  with  the  French 
king  and  join  the  emperor,  according  to  fut  detire:  and  that  your  grace 
h4s  so  handled  this  matter,  that  yon  hope  he  shall  have  yearlv  paid 
4Q,000  marks,  instead  of  the  l6/>0o/.  paid  now  by  the  said  king.'  MS. 
ib.  p.  92. 

•»  *  And  that  the  said  ambassadors  have  shewn  themselves  marveU 
loutly  desirous  of  alliance  between  the  emperor  and  the  lady  princess. 
Biigraccit  well  contented  theravUh,*    MS.  ib. 
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bad  faitk'^  It  also  reveals  the  curious  fact,  that  chap. 
Wolsey  intended  to  act  as  the  general  **  as  well  as  ^ — ^ — • 
the  statesman  ;  but  that  Henry  was  too  desirous  of 
military  reputation  himself,  to  let  his  minister  add 
its  laurels  to  his  own  red  cap  ^'.  On  the  same  day, 
the  emperor  expressed  to  the  cardinal,  his  wishes  to 
conclude  personally  with  him,  their  final  arranger 
ments,  and  to  be  guided  entirely  by  him  **,  but  gently 
rebuking  his  procrastination  *^ ;  and  Wolsey,  going 
immediately  afterwards  to  the  emperor  at  Bruges; 
sent  his  sovereign  from  thence  a  dispatch  **,  which 
states  his  labors  not  to  keep  Henry  absolutely  out  of 
the  war,  but  to  defer  the  explosion  till  he  was  quite 

**  The  king  *  has  marked  in  jour  letters  the  manifest  declaring  of 
breach  of  amity  on  tlie  French  king's  part,  showed  to  ^uur  grace  by  ike 
emper<fr*t  ambatsadors^  evidently  appearing  by  the  said  king*8  own  letters, 
directed  to  hi&  orator  at  Rome.  He  ttiiiiketh  the  same  letUn  shoidd 
be  surely  keptf  that  he  apon  that  substantial  ground,  may  break  with  th^ 
said  king  of  his  pleasure.*  MS.  Gal.  B.  7.  p.  9a. 

**  Henry  had,  in  a  former  letter,  intimated  to  Wolsey,  *  He  should 
think  of  some  great  captain,'  to  command  the  6,000  archers^  See 
before,  note  77.  We  now  learn  Wolsey's  answer  to  this.  *  The  king 
also  perceiveth  by  the  same  letter,  that  in  case  the  army  of  6,000 
archers  shall  be  sent  forth  in  aid  of  the  emperor,  your  grace  t/ten  m- 
tendeth  to  order  and  govern  the  same  ^oUrselff  at  their  arrival  to  the  said 
emperor,  and  to  proceed  actually  with  them.  His  highness  doth  remit 
this  onto  your  grace's  wisdom/    MS.  ib.  93. 

*'  This  intimation  of  his  own  wishes,  not  to  be  pi»t  on  the  shelf  by 
his  mardal  cardinal,  he  chose,  perhaps  from  delicacy,  to  express  in 
Latin,  by  having  the  following  passage  inserted,  as  il  bis  verbal  dic- 
tation, in  his  secretary's  English  letter,  to  let  him  know,  that  if  thb 
minister  went  to  fi^t,  be  would  go  too.  *  £t  si  ibitis  parere  regi  lo- 
cum in  regno  hereditario.  Mmestas  efus  quum  tempus  erit  opportunum, 
sequetur/  MS.  ib.  p.  93.  This  is  a  specimen  of  Henc7'8  colloquial 
Latin. 

^  Letter  from  Charles  V.  to  Wolsey.  Bruges,  7th  August  I5'ii. 
-*  I  remain  also  in  my  resolution  to  conclude  with  you  myseff':  and  to 
use  entirely  jour  good  advice  and  counsel.'  MS.  ib.  p.  95. 

'^  *  But,  It  is  a  great  injury,  de  tant  retarder  mes  a&ires.'    MS.  ib. 

"  This  is  the  fiur  cooy  of  his  letter  to  Henry,  in  the  cardinal's  ou  n 
baodwriting.  It  is  dated  generally  August  1531.'  On  comparing  Henry's 
answer  in  p.  99,  we  find  that  it  was  sent  from  Bruges  on  the  19th  of 
ibat  month* 
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BOOK    ready  to  wage  it*^;  thus  explaining  the  tardiness 
^  ,  hinted  by  Charles,  and  expressing  his  intention  to 

take  his  sovereign's  personal  directions  for  his  future 
activity  ^  ;  but  he  soon  adds  a  postscript,  announcing 
that  the  emperor  had  declined  the  truce,  and  then 
unsajring  what  he  had  said  before,  justified  him  for 
that  ver^  refusal^'  which  had  been  such  a  capital 
offence  m  Francis,  that  this,  prince  was  obliged  to 
retract  it.  The  sequel  of  Wolsey  s  epistle  manifests 
to  all  who  read ;  that  before  he  left  Ei^land,  he  had 
bound  it  to  unite  with  Charles  in  a  warfare  against 
France'^ ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  waving  the 

■    ■  '       "  '  '  i  ■    ■     11  Mil 

*  He  uySf  *  Assaring  yoar  highness^  I  have  omitted  nothinff  in  the 
capacity  oi  my  intendment  that  mooght  m  anywise  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  yoar  honor,  or  furtherance  of  the  establishment  of  that  truce 
between  these  great  princes;  making  the  longer  mine  abode  here  to  jper> 
feet  the  said  truce  rather  for  keeping  your  grace  out  of  the  wars  tm  ye 
might  be  suffiaently  fiimuhed  for  the  same,  than  for  any  other  intent, 
cause  or  occasion/  MS.  Oal.  B.  7.  p.  45. 

*o  i  Nevertheless,  now  have  I  brought  the  same  matter  to  a  narrow 
point,  abiding  only  an  answer  from  the  emperor,  which  had,  whether  he 
^hall  be  agreeable  to  the  truce  or  refuse  tne  same,  I  purpose  forthwith 
to  repair  to  your  presence  for  the  accomplishment  of  your  noble  pleasure 
in  such  matters  as  it  shall  please  your  grace  to  commit  unto  me,  with 
all  my  wit,  industry  and  power.*  MS.  ib. 

**  <  At  I  was  thus  fiur  cone  in  my  present  letter,  the  emperor's  chan- 
cellor brought  me  his  credentials,  and  tho,  by  my  odier  letter,  I  declared 
at  good  lei^tb  horn  neceseary  and  expedient  tke  accefUmu  of  a  trece  and 
abstinence  of  war  should  he  to  the  said  emperor,  remitting  the  detemu^ 
nation  thereof  to  the  emperur  and  his  counsel,  to  whom  the  state  of 
his  afiairs  were  better  known,  than  to  me;  yet  by  the  purport  of  the 
-same  letters  many  great  grounds  and  uigent  causes  be  opened,  moving 
the  said  emperor,  rather  to  pat  over  the  taking  of  a  trace  for  a  time, 
than  now  to  accept  the  same.  1  much  allow  andmrope  hk  iiid  ranem* 
These  reasons  wnich  he  states  were  not  equitable  considerations  as 
.between  both  sovereigns;  but  *  By  these  and  other  i^t  proposed 
reasons,  the  emperor  thinketh  it  more  hen^ddfor  him  to  forbear  ac^- 
ceptin|  the  said  truce  lor  a  season.'  MS.  ib.  46,  7,  and  therefbra  this 
impartial  re^ree  approves  his  refusal. 

'  ^  Among  the  reasons  alleged  is; '  As  Fontarabbie  is  the  principal  port 
where  your  subgecu  be  accustomed  to  arrive  in  these  parts,  and  as  it 
shall  be  greatly  expedient  and  necessaiy  that  the  same  be  heid/ir  the 
advarwemeni  andjurtherance  of  these  great  enterprizes  concludii  beiirMA 
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truce  actually  was,  that  it  would  not  suit  these  intended 
hostilities;  so  that  if  the  French  king  had  rested  on  the 
English  good  faith  in  this  pretended  mediation,  he 
would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  their  fraudulent 
diplomacy.  Happily  for  his  own  honor  and  security, 
he  was  indefatigable  in  providing  a  competent  force. 
He  watched  his  undermining  enemy,  and  the  crafty 
cardinal,  who  with  the  mask  of  peace  and  candor  on 
his  hidden  face  ^^  was  conspiring  hb  ruin ;  and  ob- 
serving attentively  what  forces  Charles  had  assem« 
bled  on  his  frontiers,  and  what  more  he  had  pur- 
chased from  the  shambles  of  Switzerland,  and  was 
expecting  from  Spain  ^,  he  made  his  own  patriotic 
preparations,  with  an  enei^  and  a  judgment  which 
did  not  hesitate  to  announce  its  fearlessness^',  while 
it  reminded  Henry  to  what  a  sacrifice  of  kingly  feel- 
ing he  had  submitted,  in  sending  his  ambassador  to 
Calais  by  his  desire^^  Francis  did  not  then  know  how 

you  and  the  emperor,  to  be  set  forth  agamti  IWnioe  for  the  recovery 
of  both  your  rignts ;  the  said  emperor  and  his  counsel  thinketh  more 
expedient  to  forbear  the  acceptance  of  the  said  iruce/  MS.  Gal.  B.  7. 

P-47- 

^  Altho  at  the  emperor  s  court,  meditating  enterprises  against  him, 
yet  Wolsey  had  the  treacherous  dissimulation  to  cause  the  J^glish  am- 
bassadors to  Frauds  to  seek  friendly  and  confidential  audiences  with 
him.  One  of  these,  about  l4.th  Au£.  Fitzwilliam  describes  in  his  letter 
of  that  day,  in  MS.  Cal.  D.8.  p.  87. 

^  Francis  enumerated  these  to  Fitzwilliam,  who  says,  *  The  king  en- 
tertained me  very  favorably.  He  showed  me  that  captain  Francisco  was 
by  this  time  joined  with  de  Nassau's  band,  which  two  be  about  1 1,000 
Hieh  Almans,  9,000  Base  Almans,  4,000  horse,  and  saith  he  shall  have 
within  this  fortnight  1 3,000  Swiss  and  15  or  1 6,000  footmen  of  his  own 
realm,  and  3,000  Spaniards.'  MS.  Cal.  ib. 

*  *  He  said,  his  towns  were  so  well  ordered  and  so  strong,  that  he 
doubted  not  they  should  hold  till  he  came  to  raise  the  ^ie^e,  and  bade 
me  advertise  your  grace  that  tho  the  emperor  make  dififculty  to  take 
truce  or  make  a  fiiuil  peace,  he  oareth  not :  for  as  he  is  now  provided 
be  feareth  not  that  the  said  emperor  shall  annoy  him  in  nothing  with 
the  war.'  MS.  Cal.  ib. 

^  *  And  he  desireth  yoar  grace  to  move  the  king's  highness  to  con- 
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coitapletely  this  was  a  pantomime  of  cheatery,  but 
he  obviously  suspected  it,  and  therefore  guarded 
himself  against  a  possibility,  which  soon  became 
a  perilous  reality.  The  conduct  of  the  English  go* 
vemment  can  be  neither  extenuated  nor  justified. 
We  can  only  intimate,  what  the  dispatches  of  this 
juncture  show  so  completely,  that  what  Henry  wrote 
and  did,  was  but  in  echo  and  execution  of  the  car- 
dinaVs  official  suggestions ;  so  that  it  seems  fairest 
to  both  to  divide  the  moral  question  between  the 
king  and  his  prime  minister,  by  allotting  to  the  sove- 
reign the  degradation  of  being  a  pliant  dupe,  and  to 
Wolsey  the  distinction  of  acting,  unblushingly,  the 
part  of  an  unprincipled  and  interested  knave.  The 
cardinal  also  chose  to  have  the  drama  entirely  to 
himself '^. 

When  Wolsey  went  to  Bruges  with  a  train  and 
royal  guard  of  four  hundred  horse,  the  emperor,  who 
perfectly  understood  his  vain-glorious  character,  re- 
ceived him  like  an  actual  sovereign'*,  to  the  surprise 


sider  that  he  hath  done  at  his  request  what  he  wodd  not  have  done  for 
all  the  princes  living ;  that  is,  to  send  bis  chancellor  to  Calais/  MS.  Cal. 
D.  8.. p.  87.  As  to  the  self-selling  Swiss,  Francis  informed  FitzwilUlim, 
that  his  general  in  Ital^,  *  M.  Lautrec  hath  at  this  hour  13,000  Swiss.' 
MS.  ib.  So  that  Switzeriand  continued  to  be  a  real  *  officina'  of  mer- 
cenary soldiers. 

•'Wo  find  that  he  had  desired  Henry  not  to  let  other  assistants  come 
to  him.  Pace  says,  *  The  king  allows  your  opinion  in  keeping  at  home 
the  lord  marquis,  the  lord  steward  and  the  lord  chamberlain.'  MS.  Gal. 
B.  7.  p.  93. 

^  <  Without  Bruges  he  was  received  with  many  noUemeu  and  manj 
lords  and  other  of  the  emperor's  court.  And,  a  mile  without  Bruges, 
the  emperor,  hitOBpnperwn  met  hUm,  and  showed  to  him  and  to  the  other 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  England  gradoos  countenance,  and  so  accom- 
panied  the  cardinal  into  the  town ;  and  so  rode  to  the  emperor's  palace, 
where  he  alighted,  and  first  onhraced  the  cardinal ;  ana  after,  all  the 
lords,  knigbu  und  gentlemen  of  England.'  iiall,  625. 
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of  the  old  chronicler,  who  records  and  searches  for 
a  reason  to  account  for  it''. 

Wolsey  remained  thirteen  days  at  Bruges  ^^^j  and 
what  he  did  there  without  any  new  provocation  from 
Francis,  evinces  the  real  spirit  in  which  he  went. 
fle  had,  or  pretended  to  have  had,  such  difficulties 
in  settling  the  marketing  part  of  the  negotiation  ^^\ 
tho  the  essential  articles  had  been  before  concluded, 
as  to  think  himself  warranted  in  imputing  to  their 
discussion,  an  illness  which  was  more  likely  to  have^ 
resulted  from  his  festivities  "\  The  king  acquiesced 
in  attributing  it  to  his  diplomatic  labors  ""^ ;  and  on 
the  25th  of  August,  the  articles  of  iniquity  were 
settied,  under  the  *  bene  placitum '  '•*  of  the  pope, 

*  '  It  is  to  suppose  thai  the  emperor  knew  of  the  commission  given 
to  the  said  cardinal,  which  had  the  kind's  power  as  if  his  grace  had  been 
present;  and  also  had  the  great  seal  with  niro,  which  had  not  been  seen 
oefore,  or  else  the  emperor  would  not  have  done  him  so  high  honor  and 
reverence/    Hal),  p.  025. 

'«  Hall,  p.  627. 

>^  On  34th  August  Wolsey  wrote  to  the  king,  '  Sir,— If  such  dif- 
ferences^ arguments,  and  persuasions  as  have  been  used  by  the  erope* 
ror^s  counsel  from  day  to  day,  were  to  your  grace  known;  and  the 
reasons  by  me  set  forth  to  the  confutation  of  the  same,  sometimes  with 
sharp  words  and  sometimes  in  pleasant  manner,  with  the  labors,  business, 
and  study  that  I  have  taken  Uiereon,  whereby,  for  lack  of  sleep,  I  have 
been  inquieted  with  sundry  diseases,  your  grace  shall  evidently  perceive 
that  I  have  omitted  nothing/  MS.  Gal.  B.  7.  p.  101. 

'^  lliese  was  a  sufficient  abundance  of  these  to  have  produced  sleep- 
Jess  niffhts  and  bilious  days.  Besides  their  outdoor  banquets.  Hall 
says  of  the  cardinal's  party,  they  *  were  well  lodsed,  every  man  after 
his  degree,  and  every  lodging  furnished  with  fewel,  bread,  beer,  wine, 
beeves,  muttons,  veals,  lambs,  venisons,  and  all  manner  dainty  viand, 
as  well  in  fish  as  flesh,  with  no  lack  of  spices  and  banqueting  dishes/ 
p.  625. 

'^  Therefore^  on  a4th  August,  the  secretary  wrote;  *  The  king  is 
:Sorry  for  your  grace's  ^ease ;  desires  you  to  regard  vour  health;  *  and 
on  29th,  *  His  highness  understands  the  great  tronble,  vexation  and 
inwrness  of  mind,  with  the  sundry  discuses  of  your  bodv,  in  the 
debatii^  with  the  emperor's  coonsel  from  day  to  day/  MS.  ib.  99 
«ml  113. 

.  ^^  Such  is  their  title.    See  them  in  Galbe,  B.  7.  p.  104^  dated  BrugeS| 
25th  August  1521. 
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wbich  stipulated  that  Henry  and  Charles  should 
unite,  not  only  to  defend  their  dominions,  but  to  re- 
cover  what  belonged  to  them,  which  France  pos- 
sessed; and  therefore  in  March  1523,  (above  eighteen 
months  afterwards)  should  declare  themselves  openly, 
to  be  the  enemies  of  the  French  king,  and  make  war 
upon  him,  and  that  before  the  15th  of  the  following 
May,  each  should  in  his  own  person^  with  ten  thou-^ 
sand  horse,  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  invade  France ; 
and  that  for  the  firmer  establishment  of  this  federa« 
tion,  and  to  make  it  indissoluble,  '^  notwithstanding 
the  spousals  between  the  dauphin  and  Mary/'  she 
should  now  be  married  to  the  emperor,  for  which 
being  cousins,  a  dispensation  should  be  obtained  '''^« 
Such  secret  articles  during  a  mediatorial  reference, 
may  be  characterised  as  base,  without  our  having 
any  of  the  spleen  of  a  cynical  Diogenes.  But  a  more 
flagitious  clause  was  inserted,  to  gratify  the  pope**** ; 
an  agreement  to  begin  a  violent  persecution  both  in 
the  English  and  imperial  dominions  i^inst  all  who 
differed  in  opinion  with  the  Romish  church,  or  should 
oppose  its  doctrines  or  impede  the  papal  power  '**^« 
Nothing  can  vindicate  Henry's  memory,  for  a  con« 
tract  like  this.     The  sovereign  that  lends  himself  to 

'«  MS.  Gal.  B.  7.  p.  104. 

'^  Ooe  of  the  arddet  is,  to  take  the  patroctnum  of  the  pope  against 
every  one,  p.  io8.  And  the  per»ecoting  clause  is  introduced  with,  *  be- 
cause the  greatest  care  of  the  pope  is  for  spiritual  affiiin.'  MS.  ib.  lOQ. 

•^  They  covenant,  that  *  all  and  each  in  their  docnintons  who  aeem 
10  think  badlj  on  the  catholic  faith,  or  to  endeavor  to  dtttorb  thai 
catholic  iidth  or  the  apostoUc  seat,  waad  presume  to  Imrt  its  dignity, 
authoritv,  and  power,  both  princes  shall  wholly  coerce  with  due  reme- 
dies and  *  distrinnnt'  upon  them,  all  the  force  in  their  power,  aoud 
pursue  them,  and  endeavor  to  ayeoj^  all  the  injuries  touching  the 
^christian  religion,  which  these  shall  bmg  upon  the  teat  of  Christ,  as  Uf 
they  were  done  to  themselyes.'    MS.  ib.  p.  109. 
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be  the  instrument  of  a  sacerdotal  tyranny,  deserves 
a  reprobation  and  a  contempt,  which  charity  to  our 
fellow  creatures  compels  every  virtuous  and  honorable 
mind,  unsparingly,  however  regrettingly,  both  to  fed 
and  to  express.  It  is  the  lowest  degradation  of  social 
inhumanity.  It  might  suit  a  pope  and  papal  legates 
of  that  day,  as  it  has  been  imitated  by  them  since ; 
but  it  ¥ras  a  brand  of  irremoveable  dishonor  upon  the 
king*  The  tiara  has  never  made  the  crown  the  ser* 
vant  of  its  favor,  but  to  disgrace  it  by  its  servility* 
Wolsey  accompanied  the  formation  of  these  arti- 
cles with  the  presentation  of  Henry's  book  against 
Luther^  to  the  pope ;  and  that^  with  a  solicitation  to 
his  holiness,  to  make  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
war  against  France,  in  order  to  enter  into  it  more 
effectually,  with  Charles  and  Henry  afterwards '•*, — 
both  very  suspicious  circumstances — both  presenting 
a  coincidence  of  chronology,  which  induces  the  rea*^ 
soning  mind  to  ask  if  the  subtle  machinator  for  the 
papal  chair  may  not  also  have  incited  or  encouraged 
his  sovereign  to  write  his  work,  from  the  hope  of 
extracting  from  it  a  merit  with  the  deeply  interested 
conclave,  and  from  the  emperor,  who  had  chosen  to 
take  tiie  side  i^ainst  Luth^,  that  might  dispose  it  to 
assist  his  projected  advancement.  That  sir  Thomas 
More,  on  reading  the  king's  book  against  Luther, 

>••  Wolsey,  in  his  letter  to  Henrjr  of  24th  Agust  l^ai,  adds,  *  And, 
sir!  whnt  order  I  btve  taken  in  tbe  instruction  of  your  orators  resident 
in  the  court  of  Rome>  as  well  for  the  deliverance  of  jour  book  against 
Luther  to  the  pope's  holiness,  as  also  in  edifying  the  pope  to  an  absti- 
nenoe  of  war  for  the  time,  and  to  join  himself  to  enter  the  war  against 
Prance  with  your  grace  and  the  emperor  when  the  case  shall  require.' 
MS.  Galba,  B.  7.  p.  101.  On  the  19th,  he  had  apprised  Henry  that 
*  the  pope  cannot  yet  be  induced  to  condescend  to  a  truce  till  be  have 
seen  tbe  end  and  success  of  his  and  the  emperor's  armvaod  ent«ff* 
prize  for  the  expelling  tha  Freacbmea  out  of  Milan/  MS.  ib.  47. 
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BO^OK  advised  him  to  leave  out  the  part  which  mai'Dtained 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  or  else  to  touch  it  more 
slenderly,  he  mentions  himself'*',  but  he  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  cardinal  by  his  own  letter  shows  that 
he  was  active  in  forwarding  the  work  to  Rome.  It 
is  not  unlikely  to  have  originated,  less  from  Henry's 
literary  conscience,  than  from  Wolsey's  crafty  con- 
trivances ;  he  who  could  make  the  royal  sword  his 
merchandize^  may  have  also  trafficked  with  his  sove- 
reign's pen. 

The  period  at  which  the  book  was  composed,  is  not 
undeserving  of  notice.  It  was  after  Wolsey  had  begun 
to  look  forward  to  the  popedom,  and  at  die  time  that 
the  pope,  abandoning  Francis,  had  settled  his  policy 
to  unite  with  the  emperor,  and  with  England,  and 
to  expel  the  French  out  of  Italy,  and  when  the  mind 
of  Francis  was  balancing  on  the  reformation,  and  had 
begun  to  emancipate  his  church  from  some  portion 
of  its  papal  bondage. 

The  cardinal's  next  letter  to  his  sovereign,  written 
only  ten  days  after  the  date  of  these  nefarious  articles, 
and  upon  his  return  to  Calais,  affixes  a  new  stain  of 
disgrace  both  on  the  writer  and  his  correspondent. 
It  is  proper  to  have  a  delicacy  in  attaching  coarse 
expressions  to  such  distinguished  persons ;  but  if  we 
withhold  the  word,  can  we  prevent  the  thought,  that 
it  was,  at  least,  acting  like  swindlers,  when  having 
determined  on  the  joint  war  against  Francis,  Henry 
asks  his  minister's  counsel,  whether,  if  he  should  take 
a  precaution  about  his  shipping,  it  might  not  make 

*"  In  his  letier  to  Cromwell.  Roper's  Life,  Sincer's  ad.  App.  Iig. 
His  renson  was,  '  for  doubt  of  soch  things  as  might  after  hap  to  fall 
in  question  between,  his  highness  and  some  pope/  ib. 
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ihe  French  king  suspect  the  meditated  hostility,  and  chap. 
therefore  withhold  that  quarterns  pension,  which  was  c  ^  . 
about  to  become  due  ""^  ?  The  minister  suppresses  all 
scruple,  by  declaring,  that  from  the  embarrassment  of 
Francis,  he  thought  there  was  no  danger  '"•  Thus 
the  war  resolved  on  was  to  be  concealed  as  long  as 
possible,  to  trick  Francis  by  the  appearance  of  friend'^ 
ship,  out  of  as  many  payments  of  a  pension,  the  price 
of  peace,  as  could,  by  the  continuance  of  the  decep* 
tion,  be  fraudulently  smuggled ;  and  this  too  at  the 
very  time  when  Wolsey  was  repeating  to  Henry  the 
kindly  expressions  of  the  French  king  towards  him  '*\ 
Yet  such  was  the  cardinal's  mind  and  his  heart,  that 
he  could  put  all  these  topics  in  one  letter,  and  at  last 
close  that  letter  with  a  triumphant  intimation,  that  the 
French  cabinet  knew  nothing  of  his  secret  and  per^^ 
fidious  treaties  with  the  imperial  court  "^ 

We  cannot  wonder  after  this  to  read,  that  tho  only 
uncertain  doubts  and  fears  of  these  concealed  deal'^ 
ings  were  abroad,  the  English  ambassador  found 
himself  shunned  in  respectable  French  society  "^ 

"®  WoUey,  on  4th  September  from  Calais,  thus  recites  his  master^ 
letter:-^'  Consideriiig  the  dangers  that  might  ensue  by  taking  your  navy 
at  Bourdeaux,  and  the  suspicion  that  might  be  impressed  on  the  French 
king's  mind  by  the  abstainmg  of  your  said  navy  from  thence,  whkh  might 
cmue  him  to  refrain  and  itop  your  pension  payable  unto  you  within  &nef 
time ;  you  desire  me  to  consider  what  b  best  to  be  done.  MS.  Gai* 
B.  7.  p.  50. 

"'  After  great  compliments  to  Henij  for  his  wary  foresight,  the  car- 
dinal says,  *  I  think  tne  French  king  being  troubled  and  infested  with  so 
many  enemies  and  armies  on  every  side,  will  beware  how  be  attempts 
any  thinjg  against  you,  whereby  he  shall  fnve  occasion  or  provoke  you  to 
break  with  him  and  join  his  enemies.'    MS.  ib.  ; 

"'  *  The  chancellor  of  France,  afler  he  had  dined  with  me,  declareu 
expret.sly,  that  not  only  the  king  his  master  bath  in  vou  his  most  affiance 
before  all  other  princes,  but  also  plainly  shewed,  that  unto  such  advice 
and  counsel  as  I,  in  your  name,  and  as  your  lieutenant,  should  show 
nntphim.'  MS.ib.  p.  50. 

"*  — *  As  yet  for  any  bruit,  or  any  thing  concluded  with  the  emperor^ 
they  have  no  manner  suspicion.'  MS,  ib.  p.  51  • 

y*  On  13th  September,  his  dispatch  stated;  '  Now  in  effect  there  is 
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While  Wolsey  remained  at  Calais,  the  imperial 
army  under  the  count  Nassau  advanced  against  Mou- 
zon  on  the  Meuse,  and  their  battering  artillery  fright- 
ening the  new  levies,  it  was  speedily  surrenders!  "*. 
Animated  by  their  success,  they  expected  a  repetition 
of  such  captures.  Charles  withdrew  his  minister  from 
Calais  "%  and  laid  siege  to  Mezieres ;  but  the  cele- 
brated Bayard  was  there,  and  with  him  Anne  de 
-  Montmorency,  who  firmly  answered  the  sumoKms, 
by  telling  Nassau,  that  if  hequitted  the  place,  it  would 
be  over  the  bridge  of  his  enemies  bodies  "^ ;  but 
when  it  had  held  out  a  month,  provisions  began  to 
fiiil,  and  disease  to  thin  die  defenders.     It  was  sup- 
plied before  the  end  of  September,  by  a  spirited  ex- 
ertion of  the  French  kmg"* ;  and  in  October,  the 
imperialists  raised  the  siege,  and  retreating  with  ra- 
pidity, to  avoid  a  battle  with  ^  advancing  forces  of 
Francis  "^  among  which  were  eight  thousand  of  the 
hired  Swiss  '*°.   Another  most  discreditable  instance 
of  Wolsey's  perfidious  diplomacy  here  occurs,  of 
which  the  infamy  was  entirely  his  ovm,  because  it 
was  done  against  the  king's  more  heroic  advice. 

Fiiiling  at  Mezieres,  the  emperor  projected  to  be- 
no  man  that  will  keep  me  company ;  and  if  any  do,  I  perceive  they  will 
cake  good  heed  what  they  speak  afore  me/   MS.  Cai.  D.  B.  p.  96. 

>**  M.BeUay,  iao-2. 

>^  On  I  ith  September,  oar  ambassador  at  Troys  wrote,  *  The  French 
king  told  me,  that  the  emperor  had  sent  for  his  chancellor,  for  he  bad 
to  great  advaotace  of  him,  that  now  he  would  haTe  no  peace ;  and  seeing 
the  emperor  had  sent  for  his  chaooellor,  be  would  send  for  his  and  wa« 
glad  of  it/    MS .  Cal.  D.  8.  p.  93. 

"^  M.  Bell.  124.  "•  M.  Bell.  ia9-iS4. 

«*M.BeU.  135-7. 

^  It  is  painfol  to^  read  their  commendiMtory  description  by  the  En^ish 
ambassador,  who  wrote,  on  4th  October,  *  I  never  in  mv  life  saw  a  band 
of  goodlier  men—otf  young  men.— Not  forty  that  be  above  thirty  years 
Af  age.'    MS.  Cal.  D.  8.  p.  lOO. 
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siege  Toumay,  Henry  being  apprised  of  this  by  chap, 
his  secretary,  disapproved  of  it,  and  recommended 
Charies  to  dare  the  French  to  a  battle '".  But  Wolsey 
perceiving  that  Francis  was  marching  to  bring  the 
emperor  to  a  decisive  conflict,  and  fearing  that  it 
would  terminate  to  the  disadvantage  of  Charles,  at* 
tempted  insidiously,  and  in  contradiction  to  his  sove* 
reign's  manlier  wishes,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
French  king,  by  a  treacherous  letter,  praying  him,  in 
his  sovereign's  name,  not  to  force  on  the  battle '^*. 
Connecting  the  phrases  of  this  official  epistle  with 
the  preceding  transactions,  we  may  be  justified  in 
asserting  that  perfidy  could  not  be  more  glaring.  It 
was  an  attempt,  probably  suggested  by  Charles  him« 
self,  to  save  him  from  disaster. 

Francis  did  not  sufier  himself  to  be  cheated  by 
such  debasing  hypocrisy.  Oa  20th  October,  he  was 
halfway  between  Cambray  and  Valenciennes,  where 
he  learnt  that  the  emperor  and  his  army  had  retreated. 
He  resolved  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Scheld  below 
Bouchain,  to  combat  his  adversary  or  disgrace  him 
by  a  flight.  He  went  himself  to  reconnoitre,  and  saw 
a  part  environed  with  marshes,  to  which  in  the  night 
he  sent  six  thousand  men  over  the  river,  to  fortify 


"'  It  was  on  I5tb  October  that  Pace  so  aosifered  Wolsay's  letter  of 
the  1  Uh»  and  uM  biin»  that  tbe  king  advised  tht  emperor  *  to  chase  a 
meet  Kfound,  and  there  to  abide  tbe  French  kind's  comiogy  and  in  nomte 
to  refim  bottk,  if  the  said  king  will  6gbt,  and  to  provoke  him  to  the 
same/  MS.  Gal,  B.  7.  d.  123. 

**>  It  is  dated  aoth  October  1531.  ^  As  there  is  great  appearance  of 
a  conflict,  and  a  battle  being  given  between  you,  I  write,  the  most  cor- 
dially that  I  can,  on  the  pari  of  the  king  rmf  ma$ter,  and  in  the  most  hum- 
ble manner  possible,  to  exhort  and  require  and  desire  your  royal  majesty 
to  abstain  from  giving  the  said  baule,  and  to  condescend  to  a  suitable 
abstinence  of  war  for  a  season,  that  such  a  peace  may  be  made  as  may 
redound  to  your  honor  and  profit/  MS.  CaL  D.  8.  p.  u6^ 
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BOOK    themselves,  make  the  bridge,  and  protect  the  passage 

*. — V— *•  of  the  rest  of  his  forces  "^ 

The  emperor  hurried  to  the  spot  twelve  thousand 
foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage. They  came  too  late.  They  saw  the  king  in 
full  progress  over  the  river,  and  his  advance  too 
strongly  posted  to  be  beaten.  They  were  about  to  be 
attacked  themselves,  when  a  fog  arose,  which  pre- 
vented Francis  from  ascertaining  their  number.  The 
first  division  of  his  army  only  had  crossed.  Some  of 
his  bravest  officers  advised  an  immediate  charge,  at 
every  hazard  '** ;  but  others  hesitating,  lest  they  should 
be  outnumbered,  his  judgment  was  paralysed  by  his 
caution,  he  missed  a  brilliant  triumph,  and  his  enemy 
escaped  and  got  safe  into  Valenciennes.  The  advance 
of  Francis  so  alarmed  the  etnperor,  that  on  the  same 
night  he  quitted  his  army,  and  fled  with  precipita* 
tion  into  Flanders  "^  Taking  Bouchain  with  one 
wing  of  his  troops  "^  and  delighted  with  the  honor 
of  having  driven  the  emperor  out  of  his  dominions, 
Francis  was  proceeding  with  the  rest  into  action,  and 
to  relieve  Toumay,  which  a  part  of  the  imperial 
forces  was  besieging  "^,  when  his  progress  was  ar- 

*«  BeUay,  145-6. 

*••  Bellajr  says,  ihat  Tremouille  offered  to  chaise  with  his  own  com- 
pany, and  so  did  the  marshal  de  Cbabanne.  *  If  it  bad  been  done,  the 
emperor  would  on  that  day  have  there  lost  honneur  et  chevance/ 
p.  147- 

"•  Bellay,  who  was  there,  adds, «  That  day  heaven  had  given  our 
enemies  into  our  hands,  and  we  would  not  accept  its  gift,  a  thing  which 
has  since  cost  us  dear  ;  fur  he  who  refuses  good  fortune  whenlieaven 
presents  it,  will  find  that  it  will  not  come  to  him  when  he  desires  it.' 
|).  148. 

i«  Under  the  duke  of  Bourbon.    Bellay,  148. 

^^  Fitzwilliam,  on  a  1st  October,  wrote  to  Wolsey,  that  he  had  asked 
Francu,  <  if  be  would  keep  the  field,  teeing  the  weallier  is  bad.'  He  said 
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rested  by  a  new  English  embassy,  sent  expressly  from 
Calais,  headed  by  the  lord  Chamberlain  "**,  to  per- 
suade or  threaten  him  into  a  truce  "^.  This  reached 
bini  on  26th  October,  near  Valenciennes,  but  found 
him  not  manageable  to  their  unequitable  purposes ''%- 
the  articles  which  he  had  proposed,  the  emperor  had 
refused '^',  and  he  now  resisted  the  truce;  they  re- 
newed their  efforts — he  hesitated  to  comply;  they 
persevered*** — he  refused  the  articles  they  pro- 
posed '",  but  they  continued  in  their  negotiations'**, 
and  if  they  did  not  bind  his  hands,  they  at  least  ar- 
rested his  activity,  and  gained  the  time  which  to  the 
emperor  was  so  precious  till  the  sickness  of  a  wet 

the'emperor  was  recalled  back,  not  to  abide  the  battle,  which  was  honor 
enough,  but  bad  lefl  six  thousand  lance  knig^hts  in  the  suburbs  of  Valen* 
ciennes,  whom  he  would  make  to  recule,  or  hew  in  pieces.  He  wilt 
after  visit  his  country  of  Artois,  and  return  home  for  this  year.'  MS. 
Cal.  p.  8.  p.  117. 

"•  Bellay,  149.  He  says,  they  bargained  that  Charles  should  with- 
draw his  array  from  Tournay  and  the  Milanese.  He  may  hnve  uiistook- 
what  Francis  required  fur  what  he  obtained. 

'•  Bellay*s  French  editors  observe,  p.  466,  that  Ryraer  has  no  record 
of  such  ambassadors,  nor  of  such  a  treaty.  True :  but  the  Cotton  library 
has.  In  that  are  the  instructions  to  the  carl  of  Worcester,  the  lord 
chamberlain,  and  others,  for  the  negotiation,  in  Wolsey*s  handwriting-, 
dated  October  1531,  and  their  letters  to  him  upon  it,  in  MS.  Cal.  D.  8. 
p.  121-130. 

**  Their  first  dispatch  is  dated  27th  October.  Admitted  to  the  king's 
presence,  *  we  delivered  the  letters ;  we  found  him  so  difficile  and  unto- 
ward on  every  point,  at  every  time  he  changed  his  mind.  He  said  he 
would  conclude  a  truce  for  two  months  to  victual  Tournay,  and  then  for 
eighteen  months.  He  would  have  an  article  that  the  emperor  should' 
not  go  to  Italy  during  the  truce.*    MS.  Cal.  D.  B.  p.  12G. 

*•*  On  23d  October,  Wingfield  and  Spinelly  wrote  to  Wolsey:  '  The 
^peror  said  to  us,  that  rather  than. accept  any  of  the  French  king's 
conditions  in  the  said  truce,  he  is  minded  to  put  all  in  danger,  and  is' 
persuaded  you  and  the  king  will  never  counsel  him  to  do  it.    MS.  Gal. 

B.  7.  p.  135. 

**  See  their  letters  of  27th  October,  p.  130;  and  of  1st  November, 
p.  160.    MS.  Gal.  B.  7.  p.  125. 

"*  Dispatch  from  Amiens  of  10th  November,  ib.  p.  1 66. 

»**  See  their  letters  of  I4tli  November,  p.  170;  and  l8th  November/ 
P-  174- 
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autumn,  of  whose  probable  effects  Wolsey  had  been 
apprised,  incapacitated  his  army  from  continuing  the 
campaign'**.  Presuming  too  much  on  Tournay's 
ability  to  defend  itself,  he  lost  it  on  30th  November, 
by  a  surrender  which  he  was  compelled  at  last  to 
recommend  '**.  Wolsey  having  reduced  the  articles 
made  at  Bruges,  into  a  corresponding  treaty,  in  di- 
plomatic form,  on  24th  November,  at  Calais  "*^,  con- 
cluded his  Machiavellian  expedition,  by  returning  to 
England.  There  the  death  of  Leo  X,  on  the  1st 
December,  roused  him  to  a  chace  of  the  game  that 
he  had  so  long  been  coveting,  and  put  him  into  a 
new  position  of  self  interest,  both  with  Charles  and 
Francis,  which  has  been  already  delineated. 
9  Jan.  His  failure  to  obtain  the  popedom  on  the  demise 

J52a,         of  1^0  X,  and  the  election  of  the  emperor's  tutor 

EiecdoDof    .  _  ,       _    '        .111  /.  1 

Adrian  VI.  Adnan  VI.  might  have  been  foreseen  by  every  one 
but  himself.  The  crafty  believe  thattbey  are  invisible 
in  their  deceits,  and  admired  for  their  dexterity.  But 
Charles  could  only  despise  the  dissembler  he  was 
stooping  to  cajole ;  and  felt  that  he  could  not  trust 
such  a  varying  man  in  the  papal  chair.  Dissimula- 
tion may  gain  its  end  before  its  character  is  per- 
ceived ;  but  its  detection  precludes  all  future  trust  or 
good  opinion ;  for  who  can  separate  its  visible  deceit 
from  the  belief  or  dread  of  an  habitual  and  congenial 


M»  Fitzwilliam  had  remarked  to  him,  od  aist  October,  *  If  the  French 
king  keep  the  field  forty  days  longer,  I  assure  vour  ffrace  his.  army, 
will  be  feebler,  by  ten  thousand  men,  than  it  is;  for  their  horses  waste 
sore  away  from  stabling  without,  and  the  men  wax  weary,  and  sick  rerv 
fcst.'    MS.Cal.  D.8.p.  117.  ^ 

««  Bellay,  155- 

>*^  This  treaty  is  in  MS.  Galba,  B.  7.  p.  300.  It  contains  all  the 
articlef  of  Bruges,  and  the  persecuting  clause.  Herbert  gives  the  sub* 
stance  of  it^  p.  117-9. 
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knavery  ?  Wolscy  continued  in  his  fever  of  suspense 
ttll  the  last  week  of  January,  when  the  tidings  reached 
him  of  his  niortifying  defeat '**. 

This  event  revealing  to  him  the  insincerity  or  the 
instability  of  the  friendship  of  Charles,  or  the  insuffi* 
ciency  of  his  influence  at'Rome,  lessened  the  cardi- 
nal's hostility  to  Francis ;  and  as  the  joint  support  of 
the  two  sovereigns  would  be  more  beneficial  on  a  fa* 
ture  vacancy,  he  made  some  efforts  to  accommodate 
their  hostilities.  A  new  ambassador  in  sir  Thomas 
Cheyney,  was  sent  to  assure  Francis  of  Henry's 
"  constant  love"  towards  him*'^,  who  had  suggested, 
pevbaps  as  much  jocosely  as  seriously,  or  possibly 
with  some  satirical  point,  that  the  ladies  regent  of 
France  and  Flanders,  his  mother  and  the  emperor's 
aunt'^,  should  meet  and  settle  their  differences,  which 
state  negotiators  had  but  increased.  This  female 
diplomacy  was  not  likely  to  be  approved  of  by  those 
whom  it  would  have  superseded. 

Wolsey  now  discovered  no  further  anxiety  to  give 
the  emperor  military  support,  but  was  liberal  in 
official  compliments'*'.     The  calumniating  hint  of 

^^  On  15U1  Jan.  1522,  Spinelly  wrote  to  him  from  Ghent, — *  No  new* 
come  of  the  pope's  election,  but  every  hour  it  is  looked  for.'  On  a  1st — 
*  News  of  it  sail  looked  for.  On  92a,  his  postcript  announced  that  on 
the  9th  January  Adrian  had  been  elected. 

»»'  See  his  dispatch  to  Wobey,  of  26th  January  1522.  MS.  Galba, 
B.  7.  p.  210. 

»*•  On  1st  January  1522,  Wingfield  and  Spinelly  informed  the  cardinally 
'  the  French  kin^  ofifered,  and  was  contentea  that  the  ladies  regent  should 
take  the  matter  mto  their  hands.  The  lady,  his  mother,  might,  for  better 
color,  come  on  pilgrimage  to  St.  Josse,  and  in  some  place  thereabout 
meet  and  commune  with  the  lady  archduchess  on  all  manner  of  diflfer- 
enoes/    MS.  Galba,  B.  7.  p.  207. 

•**  These  were  entrusted  to  Wiugfield  to  express,  who,  on  11  th  February 
1522,  xhw  describes  his  reception : — *  This  day,  when  we  came  to  the 
court,  the  emperor  was  playing  at  the  pnrvine,  in  a  fair  gallery^  which  is 

U  2 
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a  diplomatic  abbot,  on  the  command  of  Europe, 
which  Charles  and  Francis  might  obtain,  if  they  were 
cordially  united,  and  that  England  was  therefore  in- 
fiidiously  preventing  it  '^,  shows  that  some  perceived 
it  to  be  Wolsey's  policy  to  prevent  them  from  com- 
bining with  each  other  to  the  peril  of  Europe,  and 
therefore  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  separating  dis- 
cord. We  cannot  now  penetrate  his  secret  heart, 
but  it  is  clear  that  his  conduct  produced  both  conse- 
quences, and  that  the  English  government  was  sus- 
pected of  the  latter.  Yet  the  war  in  Italy  of  1521, 
arose  from  a  sacerdotal  authority  superior  to  his 
own  '*' ;  from  a  pope  respected  for  his  love  of  letters, 
but  most  questionable  in  every  quality  that  became 
hia  Christiaa  character  '**. 

new  made,  and  thither  he  sent  for  us.  I  did  but  salute  him,  and  touched 
tiie  king*s  recommendation  brieflj ;  for  forthwith  we  were  led  U>  the 
other  end  of  the  said  gallery,  and  there  sat  beholding  the  play  till  it  was 
«lmost  night,  at  which  time  his  majesty  resorted  to  his  chamber.*  They 
were  then  taken  to  the  lady  Margaret,  and  communicated  their  instruc- 
tions to  her.     MS.  Galba,  B.  7.  p.  4. 

'^  It  was  the  abbot  of  Vienne,  ambassador  from  Lorraine,  whose 
observations,  as  reported  by  Wingfield,  on  ^  March  1522,  were:— 
*  Verily  I  have  great  marvel  how  it  chanceth  that  the  emperor  and  the 
Frenco  king  cannot  find  their  hearts  to  make  a  perfect  peace  between 
themselves,  and  so  obtain  the  authority  and  rule  of  all  Christendom ;  for 
as  touching  the  king  of  England,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  any  gpodly 
peace  may  be  procured  between  the  said  princes  thro  him.  Wherefore, 
meseemeth,  they  might  take  much  better  and  surer  way  for  their  wealth 
and  surety,  than  to  esteem  that  either  of  them  shall  or  may  obtain  peace^ 
honor,  or  profit  at  the  king  of  England^s  hands.'    MS.  Galba,  p.  7:  p.  1 1. 

**•  Guicciardiui,  on  the  authority  of  the  cardinal  de  Medici,  that  be- 
came Clement  VII.  who,  he  says,  knew  all  the  pope's  secrets,  charges 
tbe  war  in  Italy  of  1521  on  Leo  X.  L.  14.  p» 

'  *♦*  His  character  is  concisely  given  by  Perizonius,  p.  ill.  '  Homo 
literarum  amans;  sed  splendidus;  sumptuosus;  musics,  scurris  et' 
voluptatibus  deditus  supra  modum.'  Paulus  Venetus  declares,  that  he 
labored  under  two  of  the  greatest  vices  in  a  pope :  *  ignorance  of  re- 
ligion, and  impiety  or  atheism,'  which  Seckendorff  thinks  is  confirmed' 
by  the  fiact  mentioned  by  Varillas,  in  his  Arcana  Hist.  Flor.  and  by  the 
^ence  of  Pallnvicenus,'  L.  I.  D.  190,  l.  Spalatinus  remarks,  that  he 
expended  one  million  four  hunared  thousand  pieces  of  gold  iu  his  wars* 
I  JortEras.p.  261.  ^  ^ 
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The  association  of  the  papal  and  imperial  forces  chap. 
gave  them  preponderance  in  Italy.  Of  the  twenty  v—J'.Jl— 
thousand  Swiss,  who  were  with  the  French  under 
Lautrec,  sixteen  thousand  left  him  for  want  of  pay, 
while  the  cardinal  de  Medici  was  leading  others  of 
their  countrymen  to  the  side  of  the  imperialists'**. 
The  French  were  driven  from  Milan ''^  at  the  end  of 
November  1521.  In  the  next  spring,  attempting 
to  re-establish  their  ascendancy,  they  were  beaten 
at  Easter,  in  the  battle  of  Becoque'*^;  and  the  con- 
federates became  masters  of  the  Milanese,  and  sur- 
prised Geneva.  These  disasters  inclined  the  mind 
of  Wolsey  to  favor  for  the  time  the  triumphant 
emperor, 

Charles  now  desired  to  make  his  alliance  with 
England  efficient  in  dismembering  France  itself,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  concert  the  necessary  measures 
in  a  personal  interview  with  Henry.  In  March  he 
expressed  his  desire  to  visit  England  for  that  pur- 
pose'**. Wolsey  advised  his  sovereign  to  keep  him 
from  it  till  26th  April,  by  which  time  the  pacific 
intentions  of  Francis  might  be  ascertained'*'.  The 
emperor  agreed  to  wait"*,  but  afterwards  went  to 
Italy,  and  the  menaces  of  the  Turks  induced  him 
to  postpone  his  voyage  to  the  1 2th  May '".     On  the 

'«  Bellay,  p.181. 
;    *^  Bellay,  183-190.    This  officer  ascribes  the  death  of  IjCo,  X.  to  the 
joy  be  felt  at  the  disasters  of  the  French.    '  II  ft^t  bien  aise  de  moarir 
de  joye.*  p.  19a. 

**^  Bellay,  315*234. 

»^  Wolsey's  letters  to  Henry.    MS.  Gal.  B.  7.  p.  265. 

'*  lb.  p.  a66. 

'^  On  3l3t  March  Charles  wrote  to  Henry,  that  to  gratify  him,  *  tho 
we  had  resolved  to  anticipate  our  passage,  not  to  lose  time/  he  will  defer 
it  til)  the  a6th  April,  ib.  MS.  p.  13. 

'**  See  the  emperor's  letter  of  7th  April  1522.  MS.  Gal.  B.7.p.  18. 

u  3 
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23d  of  that  month  he  was  seen  off  Plymouth*^*,  and 
landed  afterwards,  on  the  26th,  at  Dover,  wh^e 
the  cardinal  had  gone  to  meet  him,  while  Henry 
^topped  at  Canterbury.  Hearing  of  his  arrival,  the 
king  rode  to  the  port  and  welcomed  him,  showed 
him  his  new  great  ship,  whose  artillery  he  ad- 
mired'*S  and  conducted  him  to  Canterbury,  and 
thence  on  2d  June  to  Grerawich.  Justs  and  costly 
festivities  amused  them  for  four  days,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  London.  The  emperor  then  went  with 
the  king  to  Hampton  Court,  Windsor,  and  Winches- 
ter, every  where  entertained  with  splendid  diversiona 
and  banqu^  like  those  already  described;  and 
after  signing  to  Wolsey  an  engagement  to  give  him 
a  pension  of  nine  thousand  crowns  of  gold'**,  on 
the  1st  July  sailed  away  from  Southampton'**, 
having  fully  accomplished  his  object  of  prevailing 
on  the  English  government  to  join  cordially  with 
him  in  an  attack  on  France  "^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  Wolsey 's  expectations 
from  the  king  of  France,  they  had  ended  in  such 
disappointment  by  the  time  that  Charles  reached 
Dover,  that  the  English  court  was  prepared  to  enter 
determinately  into  the  war  against  Francis'*^.  On 
the  29th  May  1522,  sir  Thomas  Cheyney  had  his 

»«  John  Herford's  letter.  MS.  Gal.  B.  7.  p.  35. 

>^  Hall,  635.  It  held  1,500  men,  and  was  called  the  <  Heuy, 
(jbrace  k  Dieu.'  ib. 

»"  See  before,  p.  338. 

■<*  Hall,  635--041,  details  a  full  account  of  these  festivities,  which  it 
gratified  his  taste  to  describe,  and  to  whom  we  refer  the  reader. 

>**  Lord  Herbert  gives  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Windsor,  p.  ia6-8. 
of  which  the  confirmation  is  in  MS.  Galb.  B.  7.  p.  357* 

'•y  His  authority  on  a3d  February  15?3,  to  require  Henry's  aid  agiaiiist 
the  emperor,  in  pursuance  of  the  league  of  ad  October  I518,  is  io 
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Inst  audience  with  this  monarch,  who  supported  the 
trying  scene  for  royal  temper  and  courtesy  with  a 
steady  firmness  and  dignified  civility.  To  the  an- 
nunciation that  Henry  felt  in  his  conscience,  that 
he  must  rather  declare  against  him  than  against  the 
emperor,  Francis  answered,  that  he  trusted  the  king 
would  declare  himself  no  other  than  as  right  re- 
quired. To  the  deciding  intimation,  that  the  em** 
peror  on  passing  into  Spain  had  urgently  desired 
Henry  "  to  be  the  protector  and  defender  of  all 
his  Low  Countries,  which  he  intended  not  to  refuse," 
the  French  king  replied,  that  he  had  never  given  the 
English  sovereign  any  cause  why  he  should  take 
part  with  his  greatest  enemy  against  him.  But  that, 
if  there  was  no  remedy,  he  trusted  he  should  be 
able  to  defend  both  himself  and  his  kingdom;  altho, 
from  this  conduct,  he  would  never  again  confide  in 
any  living  prince'^'.  Immediately  after  this  inter- 
view, the  English  herald  entered  with  his  fecial  de- 
claration of  national  war  '*^  On  8th  June  the  earl  of 
Surrey  was  constituted,  by  the  emperor  and  Henry, 
their  admiral,  to  make  maritime  aggressions  on 
France***.  Five  days  afterwards,  he  began  the  war  , 
fare  by  a  devastation  of  Normandy,  near  Cher- 
bourg'*', which  he  repeated  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  by  sacking  and  burning  Morlaix  '*^.  He  then 
conveyed  Charles  safely  to  St.  Andero  on  i6th  July ; 
and,  upon  his  return,  was  invested  with  the  com- 


'*•  Dispatch  of  Cheyney  to  WoUey,  MS.  Galb.  p.  225.  Francis  added, 
*  as  he  lost  him  once,  he  made  a  vow  that  he  would  never  win  him 
again  as  long  as  therft  was  breath  in  his  body.'  ib. 

"»  Hall,  636. 

*^  See  the  commission,  dated  8th  June  1533,  in  Herbert,  139- 131. 

»«  Herb.  131.  »•-  Hall,  642-3. 
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mand  of  the  army  that  advanced  from  Calais  in 
co-operation  with  the  imperial  general  the  count  de 
Buren'*^  The  exploits  of  the  victor  in  Flodden 
field,  his  own  pen  has  described '^^  They  amount 
to  the  burning  of  a  few  villages  and  castles,  and  the 
besieging  of  Hedin^  "  the  weakest  place  on  the 
frontiers'**."  Yet  here  Surrey  was  detained  six 
weeks,  till  disease,  from  the  heavy  rains,  compelled 
him  to  leave  it  untaken'^.  He  lingered,  to  set  fire 
to  a  few  more  inferior  tovms'*^,  and  then,  as  food 

'"  Herb.  13a. 

^**  His  lordship's  original  letter  to  Wolsey,  is  in  MS.  Cal.  D.  8.  p.aai. 
'  We  have  thrown  down  and  burnt  the  goodly  cnstle — and  divers  other 
small  holds :  and  I  have  in  our  hands  a  goodly  castle^  called  Forfyn, 
which  to-morrow  shall  likewise  be  thrown  down  and  burnt.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  marvellous  goodly  house,  and  risht  strong.  The  town  and  vil- 
lages of  this  country,  which  is  Artois,  do  pay  subsidy  and  rent  to  the 
emperor — wherefore  my  lady  of  Savoy  has  written  to  me  in  no  wise  to 
burn  them.  We  have  burnt  also  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  Bo- 
lonuoise. 

*  This  day  we  will  lay  siege  to  Hedyn;  and  this  night  make  our  ap* 
proach.  The  Frenchmen  have  abandoned  the  town,  where  reigneth 
pestilence  marvellous  sore.  And  the  emperor's  counsel  here  be  content 
that  the  said  town  shall  be  burnt,  which  shall  be  done  within  these  three 
days.  The  castle  walls  be  of  marvellous  height,  and  in  the  most  part 
above  twenty  feet  thick. 

*  We  have  fiad  great  uarcity  these  two  days.  Pray  Gotl  send  us 
more  plenty,  or  else,  for  lack,  we  shall  leave  undone  many  good  ex- 
ploits. I  be«eech  your  grace,  let  the  money  be  sent  in  time  to  Calais.—* 
Scribbled  in  haste,  this  morning  of  the  iDth,  in  the  camp  at  Blangy; 
where  the  French  court  was.'  ib.  MS. 

««  M.  Bellay,  345-  *"  M.  Bellay,  247. 

'«  M.  Bellay,  248. 

It  was  in  Ai>ril  1531,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  son  of  the 
greatest  friend  and  the  greatest  enemy  of  Richard  III.  was  arrested, 
together  with  a  priest,  his  chancellor,  and  another  his  confessor,  and  a 
Charter-house  monk,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  which  he  was 
ultimately  executed.  The  indictment  charged  him  with  an  intention 
of  usurpmg  the  crown,  and  with  having  compassed  the  king's  death. 
Sto^ve's  Annals,  p.  512-4.  In  the  Harl.  MS.  N®  383,  is  a  summary  of 
the  evidence  against  him.  It  was  deposed,  that  he  had  said,  if  any 
thing  should  come  to  the  king  other  than  well,  he  was  next  to  the 
crown,  and  would  be  king;  that  if  he  might  have  had  convenient 
time,  he  would  have  done  as  much  against  the  king  as  he  could  have 
done-»that  he  had  been  subh  a  sinner,  that  he  was  sorry  he  lacked 
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became  scanty,  the  season  more  sickly,  and  bis  plans 
or  his  orders  in  discord  with  those  of  his  allies,  be 
returned  to  England  after  a  short  campaign  of  that 
useless  pillage,  cruelty  and  devastation,  which  rather 
remind  us  of  a  northman's  ancient  ravages,  than  of 
cultivated  warfare. 

grace — he  should  speed  the  matter  when  he  should  Ledn  any  thine 
against  the  king,  and  therefore  he  would  tarry  his  time — that  if  he  had 
been  committeil  to  the  Tower  when  he  was  in  displeasure  for  sir  W. 
Bowness,  there  was  a  friend  of  his  who  had  promised  to  rescue  him 
with  lOyOOO  men,  within  four  days;  and  ^hen  tne  king's  grace  was  last 
sick,  that  if  it  had  happened  well,  he  would  have  chopp^  off  my  lord 
cardinal's  head,  sir  Tnomas  Lovell,  and  others. 

It  was  deposed.  That  the  monk  sent  the  duke  word  to  get  the  favor 
of  the  commons,  and  he  should  have  the  rule  of  all,  and  thereupon  the 
duke  sent  his  chaplain  to  the  monk,  tolnow  his  mind : — that  the  monk 
showed  to  the  duke  that  he  should  be  king ;  who  answered,  that  he 
would  be  a  right  wise  prince,  if  it  came  to  pass.  And  that  the  monk 
showed  to  the  duke  at  another  time,  that  he  should  be  king,  and  that 
he  had  such  knowledge  by  revelation,  and  to  that  purpose  he  moved 
the  duke  to  get  tlie  love  of  the  commons. 

His  chancellor's  confession  charged  him  with  expressine  the  most  vitupe- 
rative accusations  against  the  king  and  cardinal  ;<^with  having  done  wnat 
he  could  to  get  the  favor  of  the  king*8  guard— that  he  thought  himself 
sure  of  them,  and  had  studied  to  make  many  particular  offices  in  his 
land,  to  retain  as  many  men  by  these  offices  as  he  could.  It  was  also 
stated  that  he  had  bought  cloth  of  gold  and  silks  to  the  value  of  300  /. 
or  400/.  and  gave  it  to  gentlemen  to  get  their  love,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose had  given  a  doublet  of  cloth  of  silver  to  Edward  Nevyll.  MS. 
p.  70-a.  Other  circumstances  are  mentioned  by  Stowe,  The  probable 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  crown,  and  at  times  me- 
ditating treason,  and  lent  a  too  willing  ear  to  those  who  were  urging  him 
to  it.  But  the  evidence  does  not  present  us  with  any  clear  act  of  com- 
mitted treason,  tho  his  mind  was  verging  towards  it,  nnd  seems  to  have 
been  ready  to  have  become  a  leader  of  any  disaffected  party  that  would 
make  him  its  chief. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  evidence,  that  he  had  mentioned  his  father's  in- 
tentions to  have  stabbed  Richard  III.  at  Salisbury,  if  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  king's  presence,  and  that  he  would  have  done  a  similar  act, 
if  he  had  perceived  that  he  should  have  been  committed  to  the  Tower.' 
Stowe,  p.  51a. 
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In  the  British  Museum  b  the  original  account  of  Wdse/s  eipences^ 
on  his  journey  in  1531,  to  Calab  and  Bruges,  and  during  his  residence 
on  his  mission,  from  which  we  will  transcribe  a  part,  to  show  what 
articles  then  constituted  the  daily  food  of  our  ancestors,  and  thdr 
prices.    Tlie  sums  are  put  in  modern  figures  :  the  origmal  has  letters. 


On  Tuesday  30th  July. 

His  train 

£.  s.  d. 

breakfasted  at  Dartford.    The 

Milk  -        -        - 

- 

0     3     4 

bill  for  his  officers  was- 

— 

Butter 

- 

0    a    8 

£.  «. 

d. 

Eggs-        .        . 

. 

06a 

Bread 

0    1 

3 

A  barrel  of  flour  - 

- 

0     3     0 

Beer  -        -        -        - 

0     1 

0 

Herbs 

- 

003 

Beef  .        -        -        - 

0    0 

8 

Mustard     - 

- 

0     0     3 

A  quarters  of  mutton  - 

0    1 

0 

Oatmeal     - 

- 

001 

Six  chickens 

0    1 

0 

Vinegar 

- 

00a 

A  pye          ... 

0    0 

6 

Verjuice 

• 

001 

Malmsey     -        -        - 

0    0 

,4 

Salt    .        -        - 

- 

0     0     9 

— 

Wood  and  coals  for  my 

0    5 

8 

lord*s  lod^inff  - 

0     3     4 

pastry     - 

. 

050 

Their  dinner  tiie  same  day  at  Ro- 

Herbs and         for  my 

chester,  was — 

lord's  lodginff  - 

- 

038 

An  hogshead  of  ale 

0    7 

6 

a  Dozen  lbs.  of  candle 

039 

a  Fat  capons 

0    4 

0 

Flour  for  bakehouse 

• 

0     3     8 

A  pheasant 

16  Quailes  -        -        - 

0    a 

0 

Rewards  to  the  wifo 

- 

036    8 

0    5 

4 

16  Rabbits  - 
A  peck  of  filbert* 

0    4 
0    0 

0 

4 

£.6  16    4 

Butter         .       -        - 

0    0 

3 

Wednesday,  31  July. 

Breakfast  at 

■"" 

0  33 

5 

Sittingboume : 

^.- 

Bread 

0    1    8 

Haifa  mutt6n     - 

018 

Supper  the  same  day  1 
bourne: 

It  Sittiog- 

6  Chickens  - 

4  Gallons  of  beer 

0      10 

007 
008 

Bmd 

0    9 

8 

H<^head  of  ale  - 

a  Kilderkins  of  beer    - 

11 

6 

Malmsey     - 

008 

0 

Butter 

0     0     3 

18      and  a  pot  of  wine 

0   13 

0 

Eggs  -        .        . 

0     0     3 

3  Muttons  -        -        - 
A  breast  and  a  neck  of 

0   10 

0 

067 

veal        .        -        - 

0   0 

6 

4  Fat  capons 

0    8 

0 

4  Dozen  chickens 

0    8 

0 

Supper  same  day 

at  Dover: 

a  Dozen  pigeons 

0    a 

6 

Bread          .        - 

- 

070 

16  Rabbits  - 

0    4 

0 

Ale,  an  hogshead - 

- 

076 

A  pheasant 

0    a 

0 

3  Muttons  - 

- 

0  11     0 

16  Quailes  .        .        - 

0    5 

4 

3  Fat  capons 

- 

050 

Cream         -        .        . 

0    3 

6 

3  other  capons    - 

- 

030 
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a  Dozen  chickens 

3  Dozen  pigeons 

la  QuaiJes  -        «       - 

£.  #. 
0    4 
0    3 

0    4 

d 
0 
0 
0 

^-  *•  ^-     CflAP. 
Thursday  1st  August :                    X. 
One  breast,  one  neck  of                    *^-— v 

a  Herons    -        .        - 

0    3 

4 

veal         -         -        -    0    0  10 

16  Rabbits  -        -        - 

0    5 

4 

Half  a  mutton    -        -    0    0  16 

A  lamb       •        .        - 

0    1 

8 

a  Dozen  conies  -        •060 

Butter        ^        -       -- 

0    a 

0 

6 Chickens-        -        -    0    0  la 

£gl^s  « 

Salt  and  sauce    - 

A  peck  of  filberts 

100  Pears   -        .        - 

0    1 
0    0 
0    1 
0    1 

8 
0 

Q 

a  Dozen  swans    -        -    0  68    0 
6  Storkes    -        -        -    0  13    4 
a  Dozen  7  heron  sews  •    0  36    7 
8  Bitterns  -        -        -    0    8    8 

Flour  for  the  pastry    - 
Wood  and  coai    - 

0    1 
0    4 

8 
0 

13  Dozen  breves  -        -    0  6a    0 
36  Dozen  ouaiies         -    6  13  11 
9  Pecks  of  hemp  seed  -    0    3    0 

4i  Dozen  lbs.  candles. 

at  18  pence  the  dozen 

0    6 

9 

1,000  Eggs-        -        -    0  13    4 

For  washing  of  four  do- 

a  Dozen  capons  r        -    0  34    0 

zen  of  the  glory 

0    a 

0 

0  74 

3 

Friday,  ad  August : 
laCods     -       .       -    0    6    8 

Thursday,  Ist  August.  Dinner  and 

100  Plaiee  -        -        -    0    9    4 

supper  at  DoTer: 

3P*e        -        .        -    0    3    6 

Bread          -        • 

0  14 

a 

4  Mullet     -        -        -    0    4    4 

Ale,  an  honhead 
a  Barrels  of  beer  - 

11 

6 

a  Basys      -        •        -    0    0  aa 
a  Haddocks         -        -    0    0    6 

8 

Hogshead  of  wine 

0  36 

8 

a  Gallons  milk    -        -    0    0    4 

Beef  .... 

0  13 

4 

a  Gallons  cream  -        -    0    0  16 

4  Muttons  ... 

0  13 

4 

Herbs         -        -        -    0    0    a 

a  Veals       .        .        . 

0    8 

0 

3  Dozen  4  dishes  butter   044 

A  Fat  capons 
©others      ... 

0    8 

0 

46  Couple  of  soles     -    0    7    8 

0    7 

0 

100  Pears  -        -        -    0    0    9 

30RabbiU. 

U 

6 

Filberts      -        -        -    0    0  11 

4  Heronsewys 

8 

1  Firkin  sturgeon         -    0  46    8 

3  Dozen  chickens 

0    6 

0 

Flowers       -        -        -    0    0    8 

4  Dozen  pigeons  - 

0    a 

8 

64  Whitings         •        -    0    4    0 

a  Dozen  quailes  - 
a  Pheasants 

0    A 

n 

0    4 

s 

4  13    0 

aooEggs    .       -        - 

0    3 

0 

Butter        -        -        - 

0    3 

9 

A  barrel  of  flour 

0    a 

0 

Monday,  1 1  rh  August.    Breakfost 

HtthB           -         .         • 

0    0 

4 

at  Calais  : 

Wood  and  coals  - 

0  la 

0 

4  Conies     -        -        -    0    0  la 

af  Dozen  candles 

0   z 

9 

la  Dozen  chickens       -    0    0    9 

4  Pounds  of  sugar 

0    a 

0 

Butter        -       -       -    0    0    a 

In  reward  to  the  bailiflTs 

A  capon     -       *        -    0    0  la 

wife        -        .        - 

0  ao 

0 

A  quarter  of  mutton    -    0    0    8 

Salt  and  sauc6    - 

0    1 

0 

Herbs         -        -        -    0    0    a 

aoo  Pears  -        -        - 

0    a 

0 

A  breast  of  veal  -        -    0    0    4 

A  peck  of  filberts        - 

0    1 

0 

A  goose      -        -        -    0    0    7 

9  10 

1 

048 
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£.  #.   d. 
Saturday,  31st  August: 

10  Congers  -        -  -0120 

4  MuUetls   -        -  .048 

104  Plaice  -        -  -084 

41  Cod        -        -  .04* 

10  Haddocks       -  -    o    O  30 

140  Soles    -        •  -    o  12  11 

2  Carps       -        •  -044 

4  Eels         -        -  -    O    4  11 

22  Peckcrell        -  -    O    7    o 

2  Tench      -        -  -     0    0    6 

500  Pears  -        -  -    0    O  20 

400  Walnuts        -  -008 

6  Gallons  cream  -  -    0    3    6 

8  Ditto  milk        -  .0016 

12  Thombacks    -  -    O    O  16 
8  Barrels  hempseed      -    o  12     O 

1  Ditto  barley      -  *     ^     ^  7f 

100  Herrings        -  -    O    o  o| 

1  Peck  of  damsons  -004 


Wednesday  the  27th 
ner  and  supper  at 
Bread 

Ale,  an  hogshead  - 
Wine,  28  quarts  - 
2  Barrels  beer 
A  beef 

2  Veals 

5  Muttons  - 

38  -        - 

39  Chickens 

3  Pigs  .  - 
18  Partridges 

9  Capons    - 

6  Dozen  pigeons  - 
A  pot  of  cresun  - 
300  Eggs     - 

2  Pullets     - 

4  lb.  of  lard 

7  lb.  of  suet 
Butter 
Walnuts      - 


o  12 
o  6 
0  3 
o  12 

O   12 

o    6 


0 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


August.  Din 
Dunkirk : 

-  O  18 

•    ""    I 

-  o  28 

-  O   10 

-  O  21 

-  o    9 

-  O   14   10 

8 

4 
o 
o 
o 
o 
8 
o 
6 
6 
8 
8 
4 


Grapes,  herbs,  onions, 

salt  and  sauce  - 
4  Plaice      -        .        - 
Wood  and  coal    - 
2  Dozen  quailes  - 
Reward      -        -        - 
Candles       -        -        - 


£.  #.  d. 


o 

4 
o 
o 
8 
18 


u  1    6 


400  Oysters  -  -006 
100  Pilchards  -  -006 
9  Pigs  -        -        -040 

The  following  articles  are  selected 
to  show  their  prices : 

21st  September. 
41  Mackerel         -        -0011 
3  Turbots    -        -        -030 
13  Whitings         -       -    o    o    a^ 

23d  Sept, 

3  Cabbage  -       -       -    o    o    a 

26th 


6  LaHls 

3  Turbots 
a  Crabs 


27th. 


29th. 


-    o    o  19 


9  Geese  -  -  -054 
18  Woodcocks  -  -070 
6  Partridges  -  -  0  2  4 
3  Gallons  curd  -  -006 
Wednesday  27th  November.   Sup-, 

per  at  Dover,  at  the  Abbey. 
29th,  Dinner  at  Canterbury. 
30th,        -        -  Sittingboume. 
1st  December,  ib. 

The  last  total  of  all  the  ex- 
pences  estimated  in  the  books,  is 
^.2,346.  13  «.  6(/. 

Had.  MS.  No.  920. 
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CHAP.   XI. 

THE  REBELLION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BOURBON —HIS  CON- 
SPIRACY  WITH  ENGI-AND  AKD  THE  EMPEROIU-THE  CO- 
OPERATING INVASION  OF  FRANCE  BY  THE  ENGLISH  ARMY 
INl5fS. 

The  campaign  of  1522  had  effected  so  little,  that  chap. 
the  imperial  cabinet  became  anxious  to  make  the  .  ^'' 
next  more  formidable.  One  of  the  plans  for  this 
purpose  appears  in  a  letter  from  the  emperor's  am- 
bassador at  Venice  to  his  minister  in  London.  It  is 
there  suggested,  that  three  armies  should  invade 
France  from  as  many  quarters  at  the  same  time. 
One  from  the  Ligurian  coast  thro  Nice,  might  de- 
scend into  Provence,  vehile  another  issued  out  of 
Spain,  and  Henry  debarked  into  Picardy.  These 
three  bodies  could  simultaneously  march  to  a  central 
point  of  union  in  France,  "  veith  the  highest  hope, 
of  a  total  and  universal  victory',"  Such  are  the 
flattering  delusions  of  paper  campaigns.  These 
easy  speculators  forget  commissariats,  weather,  for- 
tifications, passes,  points  of  defence,  patriotic  feel- 
ings, a  vigilant  enemy,  perpetual  resistance,  and  a 
iountry  made  bare  in  the  line  of  march.  But  Francis 
adopted  a  plan  that  paralysed  the  arm  of  the  English 
government  He  called  in  to  popular  observation 
and  activity  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  pre- 

*  Origioal  letter  of  llieronymus  Adicrnus  to  the  bishop  of  Badajoz. 
ins.  Noro,  B.  7.  p.  38. 
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B  00  K  tender  to  the  throne,  in  the  person  of  the  White 
Rose,  as  De  la  Pole,  the  descendant  of  the  house  of 
York,  was  entitled ;  and  threatened  Henry  with  an 
invasion,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  his  forces*, 
which  former  experience  had  shown  to  be  always 
formidable,  and  sometimes  successful.  The  move- 
ments of  this  dangerous  adversary  were  carefully 
watched',  and  many  plans  laid  for  his  apprehension. 

But  a  peril  of  an  analogous  nature  was  now  open- 
ing against  Francis.  In  his  pursuit  of  the  emperor 
in  October  15*21,  he  gave  the  command  of  his  van- 
guard to  his  sister's  husband,  the  due  de  Alenf  on, 
instead  of  the  due  de  Bourbon,  his  ablest  general, 
who  claimed  it  as  the  constable  of  France  ^  Bour- 
bon brooded  over  the  preference  with  silent  discon- 
tent; but  the  lady  regent  claiming  the  estates  of  his 
deceased  wife,  and  also  discouraging  his  desire  to 
have  her  in  marriage',  his  resentment  began  to  me- 

*  On  13th  January  1520,  Wingfield  conveyed  this  important  infor- 
mation to  Wolsev.  '  I  am  informed  that  the  king  hath  promised  that,  at 
this  candlemas,  he  will  furnish  the  White  Rose  of  13,000  footmen,  paid 
at  his  chai^;  and  I  am  well  informed  that  the  said  duke  of  Suffolk 
holdeth  himself  fully  assured  of  the  same.  Their  purpose  is  to  have 
8,000  Almayns,  which  shall  pass  by  the  frontier,  and  4,000  of  the  lower 
country.'    MS.  Gaiba,  B.  8.  p.  3. 

'  Dr.  Knight,  the  new  ambassador  in  Flanders,  on  I3tli  April  1533, 
acquainted  the  cardinal  that  they  had  '  taken  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Valenciennes  an  Englishman,  being  cspye  for  Richard  de  la  Pole,  which 
espve  purposed  toward  England.'  He  was  tortured  to  a  confession, 
which  was  sent.     MS.  Galbi,  B.  8.  p.  38. 

*  Bellay,  p.  143. 
'  On  the  duke's  wife's  death,  Looisa,  the  mother  of  Francis,  claimed 

that  lady's  lands,  as  a  nearer  heir  by  three  descents  than  Bourbon.  The 
question  was  bronght  before  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  and  the  duke  be- 
lieving their  decision  would  be  against  him,  and  dreading  the  compa- 
rative poverty  to  which  the  abstraction  of  these  estates  would  reduce 
him,  turned  his  mind  to  his  vindictive  revolt;  'aimant  mieux  abandonner 
sa  patrie  que  d*y  vivre  en  necessity.'  Bellay,  p.  263.  Brantome  men- 
tions, that  he  disdained  her,  aud  spoke  so  unfavorably  of  her  as  to 
kindle  her  resentment.  Disc.  30.  344.  Both  statements  have  their 
authorities. 
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ditate  revenge  and  revolt,  as  only  by  revolt  he  could 
take  the  vengeance  he  coveted.  His  angry  feelings 
Tvere  observed  by  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
and  communicated  to  Wolsey^  That  such  a  new 
stimulus  to  protracted  warfare  should  occur  at  this 
juncture,  was  the  more  unfortunate  for  Francis,  be- 
cause the  emperor  was  beginning  then  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  a  peace  or  truce ;  and  by  his  own  let- 
ter^, and  thro  his  agent,  was  conveying  his  wishes 
to  Ae  English  court*.  The  pope  also  was  profess- 
ing the  same  tranquillizing  desired  The  momen- 
tous consequences  to  Henry,  to  Europe,  and  to 
mankind^  which  ultimately  followed  from  what  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  from  this  time  planned,  directed  or 
achieved,  make  the  history  of  his  defection  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  history  of  England,  altho  from 
not  being  studied  in  the  official  documents  that 
exist,  its  impressive  connexion  with  our  annals  has 
hitherto  been  little  noticed,  and  some  of  its  most 
interesting  incidents  entirely  unknown. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1523,  that  he  allowed 
the  passions  of  his  pride  to  agitate  him  into  de- 
termined treason ;  and  he  sent  a  secret  agent  to 
the  emperor,  to  intimate  his  complaints  against  the 

®  Wing6eld,  on  10th  April,  was  alert  to  send  these  facts  to  Wolsey : 
*  as  touchine  the  duke  of  Boarbon,  ho  was  late  with  the  French  king, 
and  departed  thence  right  evil  pleased ;  for  there  is  a  great  plea  between 
the  lady  regent  and  him  for  his  widow's  land ;  and  as  for  the  marriage 
between  him  and  the  lady  regent,  it  is  nothing  so/  Letter^  MS.  Galba^ 
B.8.P.26. 

'  His  letter  to  Wolsey,  representing  the  necessity  to  him  of  a  peace 
or  truce,  is  dated  15th  April,  and  is  lul  in  his  hand-writing.  MS.  Gal. 
B.  8.  p.  3a. 

*  Dr.  Knight,  on  l8th  of  April,  imparted  from  him  to  the  cardinal, 
that  Charles  was  *  very  desirous  of  the  peace.'    MS.  ib.  p.  34. 

•  The  lady  Margaret,  in  letter  of  l8th  April,  expressed  this  herself  to 
Wolsey,  wboushe  calls,  '  mon  fils.*    MS.  ib.  p.  30. 
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French  king;  his  desire  even  io  unite  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  that  he  might  gratify  his 
wrathful  feelings  against  the  sovereign  he  now  hated ; 
and  offering  to  bind  himself  to  join  them  with 
five  hundred  men  at  arms  and  ten  thousand  foot'*. 
He  desired  that  both  Henry  and  Charles  should 
invade  France,  and  that  the  emperor  should  give 
him  one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage  for  his  reward, 
with  a  convenient  dower".  He  endeavored  to 
cover  the  deformity  of  the  transaction  by  a  veil 
of  patriotism,  which  was  continued  in  the  phrases 
of  those  who  hoped  to  benefit  from  his  crime'*, 
that  both  parties  might  keep  its  immorality  out  of 
sight". 

The  French  king,  as  if  surmising  some  of  the  im- 
pending consequences,  inclined  to  prevent  them  by 


'"  The  earliesc  indmation  which  I  have  found  of  the  duke's  com- 
munications  with  Charles  is  in  the  extracts  from  the  letters  of  sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  iu  Harl.  MS.  N°395,  dated  from  Spain,  14th  January 
and  6lh  February.  He  mentions  his  conferences  with  the  grand  master 
of  the  emperor  on  the  affair,  who  wished  it  to  be  deferred  till  Lady- 
day,  p.  140. 

"  The  king's  instructions  to  Dr.  Knight,  which  by  their  style  secra  to 
have  been  penned  by  Wolsey,  in  May  1523,  of  which  a  copy  exists  in 
MS.  Vesp.  C.  2.  p.  50-6G,  state  these  mcts,  and  ascribes  the  first  overture 
to  the  duke.  *  Certain  practices  hare  been  by  him  set  forth  a  good 
season  past,  and  had  lately  renewed,  by  sendmg  a  special  and  secret 
man  unto  the  emperor  ta  declare  and  shew  to  him,  &c.  lb.  p.  58.'  '  The 
grand  master  told  Boleyn,  that  as  touching  the  marriage  of  his  sister  to 
the  duke,  because  it  concerned  his  own  a(!airs  so  much,  he  would  in  that 
behalf  use  good  deliberation.'    Harl.  MS.  395.  p.  140. 

**  Hence  the  king's  preface :  *  The  ambassadfor  shall  understand  that 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  by  the  misorder,  evil  governance  and  wild  demeanor 
of  the  French  king,  bath  applied  his  mind  for  the  relief  of  (he  commons, 
to  redress  these  enormities.     MS.  ib. 

■*  Therefore  he  is  called  in  these  instructions  and  other  papers,  '  The 
tlrtuc/ui  duke  of  Bourbon,'  ib.  So  this  state  paucr  intimates  that  he  was 
acting  *  for  the  common  weal  of  the  realm  of  France,  and  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  enormities  and  abuses  used  by  the  French  king,  upon  what 
ground  it  is  thought  he  may,  with  his  honor,  proceed  hereunto.*  MS.  ib. 
p.  6a. 
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conciliating  the  duke ;  and  one  project  mentioned  chap. 
for  that  purpose  was,  to  give  his  young  sister-in-law,  .  ^J'  . 
llenee,  in  marriage  to  Bourbon'*.  No  eflfectual 
step  was  taken  on  these  ideas ;  and  at  the  end  of 
February,  or  the  beginning  of  March  1523,  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  was  for  the  last  time  at  the  court  of 
Francis,  and  parted  from  him  with  a  mind  still  more 
affronted  than  before  by  his  peremptory  observa- 
tions'^. He  left  Paris  for  his  country  seat,  and  on 
the  12th  of  May  opened  a  direct  communication 
with  England,  by  sending  to  Wolsey  on  that  day, 
his  counsellor  and  chamberlain,  to  explain  what  he 
was  meditating  and  intended  to  perform  **. 

"  Sir  Thomas  wrote  that  *  the  emperor  had  word  out  of  France  that 
the  French  king  was  minded  to  make  such  appointment  with  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  as  that  all  process  should  cease  till  the  wars  be  done;  or  till 
that  he  should  have  in  marriage  Mad.  Ren6e,  the  French  aueen's  sister ; 
and  so  the  duke  to  be  clear  and  all  manner  of  actions  remitted  with  the 
same  marriage.'    Ilarl.  MS.N*'295.  p.  141. 

'^  On  8th  March  1523,  Boleyn  transmitted  to  Wulsey  the  following 
account,  so  interesting  from  the  ulterior  results,  as  he  had  it  from  Charles. 

*  The  emperor  shewed  us  that  the  duke  came  to  Paris,  and  coming  to 
the  court  at  the  time  of  dinner,  the  queen  (Claude)  commanded  him  to 
sit  at  her  board,  for  the  king  and  she  dined  apart  that  day.  The  king 
hearing  of  his  being  there,  the  more  shortly  ended  his  dinner,  and  came 
to  the  queen's  chamber.  The  duke  seeing  the  king,  was  rising  to  do  his 
duty.  The  king  commanded  him  to  sit,  and  not  to  rise  from  his  dinner, 
and  then  saluted  him  with  these  words :  '  Seigneur!  It  is  shewed  us  that 
YOU  be  or  shall  be  married.  Is  it  truth  ? '  The  duke  said,  it  was  not  so. 
The  king  said  that  he  knew  it  was  so ;  moreover  saying,  that  he  would 
remember  it ;  and  that  he  knew  his  traffic  with  the  emperor :  efVsoons 
repeating  that  he  would  remember  it.  The  duke  answered  and  said, 
<  Sir !  then  you  menace  and  threaten  me.  I  have  deserved  no  such 
cause;'  and  so  departed.  After  dinner  the  duke  went  to  his  lodging, 
and  all  the  noblemen  of  the  court  with  him.  .  The  next  day  he  depart^ 
from  the  court  to  the  country.  He  (Boleyn)  said,  if  the  king  spoke  so 
much,  it  was  marvail  that  he  suffered  the  duke  to  depart.  The  emperor 
said,  that  he  durst  not  otherwise  do,  all  the  great  personages  so  favored 
bim.'    HaH.  MS.  N*  395.  p.  134. 

»  ••  His  orignal  letter  of  this  date,  from  Annecy,  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  *  Monsieur  le  Legat  1  J'envoye  le  Sieur  de  Chasteaufort  mon 
conseil  et  chambellan  de  par  dela  pour  les  raisons  que  je  lui  ai  charge 
vous  dire.  Je  vous  prie  le  croire  pour  cette  fois  comme  moi-meme ;  et 
par  lui,  roe  mander  si  choses  voullez  aue  je  puisse  et  je  les  ferai  de  tres 
bon  coeur.— Votre  bon  cousin.    Charles.*     MS.  Vitell.  B.  5.  p.  184. 
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r.ooK  The  intimation  to  Henry  of  the  duke's  projected 
^  ^;  *  rebellion,  roused  the  king  and  his  cabinet  to  the 
»5a3.  hope  and  resolution  of  converting  it  to  the  same  end 
which  Henry  V.  had  pursued  on  his  confederation 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  the  transfer  of  the 
crown  of  France  to  the  English  sovereign.  So  early 
and  so  hastily  was  this  scheme  formed  in  the  coun- 
cils at  Westminster,  that  in  the  middle  of  May,  a 
commission  was  issued  to  our  ambassadors  in  Spain, 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Bourbon,  that  he  should 
acknowledge  Henry  for  the  true  king  of  France, 
faithfully  serve  and  obey  him  as  such,  and  therefore 
take  the  oath  of  homage  and  fealty  to  him  in  that 
capacity,  as  his  superior  lord'^. 

Twelve  days  afterwards,  the  emperor  sent  the  lord 
de  Beaurain  with  instructions  to  treat  more  specially 
with  the  duke  and  with  Henry.  He  was  ordered  to 
do  nothing,  unless  the  king  of  England  would  con- 
tribute to  maintain  Bourbon's  proposed  army,  and 
to  support  him  against  all  adversaries ;  to  bind  the 
duke  to  join  their  invading  army  in  its  hostilities, 
within  ten  days  after  it  should  enter  France;  to 
promise  him,  after  his  public  declaration,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  of  gold  for  his  assistance ;  and 
to  concert  the  marriage  between  him  and  the  queen 
dowager  of  Portugal,  or  if  she  would  not  consent  to 
it,  with  the  emperor's  sister,  lady  Catherine'*. 

"  These  are  the  words  of  the  Latiu  commissioD  to  Dr.  Sampson  and 
sir  Richard  Jernin^ham,  dated  i6th  May  1533,  in  MS.  Vesp.  C.  a.  p.  125. 
Two, other  cominissioDS,  dated  the  following  day,  were  also  sent  to 
concert  with  him  as  to  the  invasion  of  France,  ib.  p.  127,  8.  A  fourth 
commission  is  added  in  the  MS.  with  the  remark  at  top,  in  a  hand- 
writing like  that  of  secretary  Pace,  that  tliis  was  never  sealed  or  sent . 
ib.  129. 

'*  A  copy  of  these  instructions,  dated  Valladolid,  28U)  May  1523.  ajra 
m  MS.  Vesp,  C.  2.  p.  138. 
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Beaurain  came  to  England  at  the  end  of  June,  chap. 
and  having  settled  with  its  government  the  plan  of  ^^]l^ 
invasive  co-operation,  departed  in  July  to  France,  to 
have  a  secret  interview  with  the  duke  on  31st  July 
at  Bourg  en  Bresse'^,  which  lies  between  the  Saone 
and  Geneva*  Henry  in  the  same  month,  sent  a 
copious  detail  of  instructions  to  Dr.  Knight,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Brussels,  to  repair  by  the 
same  time  to  the  same  place,  in  disguise ^%  but  sepa- 
rately, and  on  the  king's  behalf,  to  join  the  meeting 
with  Bourbon.  He  was  ordered  to  make  full  in- 
quiries as  to  the  state  of  the  duke's  mind ;  his  in- 
fluence in  France;  the  condition  of  its  fortresses  in 
Normandy,  Guyenne,  or  elsewhere;  to  ascertain 
whether  any  great  or  notable  eflfect  was  likely  to  fol- 
low to  Henry's  benefit,  and  to  disclose  the  plan 
of  giving  to  the  English  sovereign  the  crown  of 
France*'. 

To  require  the  ambassador  at  a  court  so  fre- 
quented as  that  of  Flanders,  whose  face  must  have 
been  so  familiar  to  many,  to  go  upon  a  treasonable 
mission  into  an  adjoining  country,  with  a  paper  of 
minute  instructions  of  sixteen  folio  pages,  which,  if 
taken  upon  him,  would  have  subjected  him  to  have 
been  hanged  as  a  spy,  seems  rather  an  arbitrary 

•  MS.  Vesp.  C.  a.  p.  58.  *  Where,  by  the  last  day  of  this  instant 
month,  the  duke  bath  promised  secretly  to  meet  him,  and  such  other 
to  the  king  shall  appoint.'  ib.  Wblsey,  in  his  letter  of  3d  July,  printed 
by  M.  Gait,  in  bis  Appendix,  p.  351,  from  Vesp.  C.  a,  mentions  Bsaurain 
as  then  in  England,  and  as  having  to  meet  Bourbon  by  the  latter  end  of 
that  month. 

'^  '  By  port  and  in  habit  dissimnled.'    Vesp.  p.  60. 

**  '  It  is  thought  by  the  king's  grace  and  his  council,  that  a  more 
honorable  ground  and  occasion  cannot  be  taken  by  the  said  duke,  than 
CO  recognise  the  king's  grace  his  superior  and  sovereign  lord,  making  oath 
and  fidelity  unto  him  as  to  the  rightful  inheritor  of  the  crown  of  France.' 
MS.  ib.  p.  63. 
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BOOK    commknd  of  Wolsey's  reckless  will,  than  a  judicious 

v_!* t  designation.     But  the  obvious  impolicy  and  certain 

»523  peril  did  not  escape  Dr.  Knight,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  surprising  to  find  that,  "  for  the  danger  of  the 
way,"he  did  not  go  to  the  meeting  between  Bourbon 
and  Beaurain**.  The  consequence  was,  that  these 
•personages  settled  their  articles,  "  as  well  concern- 
ing the  duke's  marriage,  as  for  war  offensive  and 
defensive  to  be  made  against  the  French  king," 
altho  the  English  envoy  "  could  not  be,  nor  was 
present  at  the  same,  whereof  the  king  is  right 
sorry*'."  Beaurain  sent  his  secretary  Chateau  to 
Henry,  with  a  copy  of  this  convention ;  and  sir  John 
'Russell  was  in  the  beginning  of  August  then  selected 
and  commissioned  to  go  in  disguise  to  Bourbon, 
and  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  for  England  with 
him.  He  was  first  to  announce  his  authority,  and 
to  hear  and  note  the  duke's  answer,  and  then  to  de- 
liver to  him  the  articles  signed  by  the  king's  hand, 
requiring  him  to  accept  Henry  as  his  natural  and 
sovereign  liege  lord ;  "  to  receive  back  from  him 
a  semblable  book  subscribed  by  him,  and  to  take 
iiis  oath  for  observance  thereof"  If  he  objected  to 
this  recognition,  he  was  to  be  strongly  urged  to  It. 
He  was  to  be  advised  with,  whether  from  the  want 
of  cavalry  at  such  a  short  notice,  Picardy  would  not 
be  a  better  part  for  an  invasion  of  the  English  forces 
than  Normandy,  and  to  assure  him  that  they  should 
be  at  Calais  on  the  last  day  of  that  month,  which, 
tho  not  expressed,  we  may  infer  to  have  been  the 
^nsuitig  August**. 

"  Instructions  to  sir  John  Russell.     MS.  Vesp.  C.  a.  p.  66. 
"  lb.  «  MS.  ib.  67,  68. 
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It  was  a  difficult  point  to  bring  the  new  advan^ 
tages  which  both  the  emperor  and  Henry  hoped  to 
derive  from  the  rebellion  of  this  important  prince,  to 
a  satisfactory  coincidence.  Sir  Richard  Jerningham 
therefore  left  the  Spanish  court  in  May,  to  confer  with 
his  own  cabinet  on  the  subject.  Fully  instructed  by 
Henry  and  the  cardinal,  he  sailed  back  again  from 
Southampton ;  and  in  eleven  d  ays,  on  the  1 8th  of  June, 
rejoined  Dr.  Sampson  at  Valladolid.  They  stated 
their  sovereign's  terms  with  Bourbon;  and  the  impe^ 
rial  ministry  answered?  that  the  emperor  was  content 
to  accept  the  intended  expedition  according  to  their 
demands  and  articles^'. 

Russell  went  and  executed,  without  being  disco- 
vered, his  hazardous  commisson  with  Bourbon,  who 
acceded  to  his  prescribed  conditions;  and  the  month 
of  August  became  an  aera  of  secret  conventions  and 
military  plans,  that  were  to  throw  France  and  its  king 
at  the  feet  of  Henry  and  Charles.    As  RusselFs  com- 

*  Letter  of  Sampson  and  Jerningham  to  Henry,  dated  3d  July  1 523. 
MS.  Vesp.  C.  2.  p.  143,  144.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Liulovicus 
Vives,  fit>m  Bruges,  8th  July,  expressed  the  common  feelings  of  thf^ 
literary  part  of  the  intellectual  world  at  that  time,  in  thus  urging  the 
king*8  confessor,  John  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  uncle  of  Pace,  to  assist  ia 
conciliating  the  warring  parties.  '  I  hear  that  some  pacific  embassies 
have  been  sent  backwardls  and  forwards  between  the  princes.  What 
answers  they  bear  I  know  not;  but  the  French  wish  for  nothing  more 
than  for  peace.  You  are  averse  from  war.  Caesar  desires  tranquillity 
and  the  rumor  is,  that  nothing  opposes  peace,  but  that  neither  will  firs! 
ask  for  it.  What  more  arrogantstnan  this  could  come  even  from  Satan't 
school  ?  For  what  is  '  Let  us  make  peace,'  otherwise  than  sayings 
'  I«et  us  repress  slaughter  1  let  us  end  robberies !  let  us  establish  con-, 
cord !  Let  us  bring  back  to  the  human  race,  commerce,  religion,  litera- 
ture, education,  tranquillity,  security  and  jov,  and  give  a  new  and  cheer- 
ful aspect  to  the  world  itself.  Let  us  expel  sorrow  from  it;  let  the  good 
live,  nourish,  and  be  happy!  Nature  has  be6n*most  provident  to  us; 
for,  in  order  that  man  may  not  hurt  man,  she  has  given  us  bodies  without 
implements  for  destruction.  Yet  wo,  forgetUng  nature  and  forgetting 
.Go<l,  rush  into  mutyal  destruction ;  talking  as  if  the  sons  of  our  Creatori 
but  acting  as  his  enemies.'     Epist.  l . 
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BOOK    mission  was  sealed  on  the  2d  August ^^^  we  may 

I }' ,  presume  him  to  have  reached  the  duke  as  soon  as 

»533-  possible  afterwards;  and  on  the  i6th  of  this  month, 
another  imperial  envoy  reached  privily  Bourg  en 
Bresse,  to  make  the  final  arrangement  for  the  duke's 
public  insurrection.  Too  many  soldiers  were  moving 
about  in  those  parts  for  Bourbon  to  venture  on  a  per- 
sonal interview  at  that  time;  but  his  confidential 
agent  Luce,  became  the  medium  of  their  mutual  com- 
munications. 

He  stated  that  Francis  had  recently  assumed  such 
a  friendlier  manner  to  the  duke,  as  to  excite  an  ap- 
prehension, that  he  suspected  what  was  projecting. 
The  admiral  who  commanded  his  army,  had  just 
visited  Bourbon  from  him,  with  handsome  offers  if 
he  would  accompany  him  over  the  Alps ;  or  at  least, 
if  in  his  absence  he  would  assist  the  lady  regent  in 
the  protection  of  the  kingdom.  The  duke,  to  evade 
compliance,  had  affected  sickness,  and  was  carried  in 
a  litter,  as  if  disabled,  to  Moulins.  In  five  days,  the 
king  of  France  was  to  be  at  Lyons,  with  two  thousand 
men  at  arms  and  twenty-six  thousand  foot,  on  his 
way  to  Italy.  He  was  only  pausing  to  receive  the 
answers  of  the  Swiss  and  Uie  Venetians,  to  the  pro- 
posals he  had  made  them.  Luce  added,  that  he  had 
three  companies  of  cavalry  with  him,  that  would  do 
him  no  good,  for  they  were  in  secret  intelligence  with 
his  disaffected  master*^. 

The  plan  of  the  interior  conspiracy  and  of  an  in- 

**  This  commission  is  in  MS.  Vitell.  B.  5.  p.  197. 

*'  The  letter  of  Du  Chattel  to  Du  Praet,  the  emperor's  ambassador  io 
Eimland,  dated  Bouiig  en  Breste,  19th  Aug.  15^3,  states  these  facts. 
MS.Vesp.C.  3.  p.  165. 
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yasion  from  England,  had  been  arranged  between 
the  duke  and  sir  John  RusselP',  while  Dr.  Knight 
was  dispatched  to  Basle,  to  concert  with  the  archduke, 
a  simultaneous  German  attack  *^  It  was  settled,  that 
the  English  army  should  be  in  France  by  the  25th 
August'^;  and  that  by  the  same  day  the  count  Felix 
should  have  marched  ten  thousand  lance  knights  to 
penetrate  into  Burgundy  and  join  the  duke'*,  who 
was  to  make  the  insurrectionary  movement  of  him- 
self and  his  frie^ds,  correspondently  with  these  in- 
vasions'^.  The  English  government  was  to  send 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  procuring  these 
German  forces ;  and  the  emperor  on  his  part,  was  to 
enter  the  south-western  part  of  France,  with  an  army 
from  Spain''.  A  body  of  four  thousand  horse  and 
as  many  infantry,  were  also  to  advance  out  of  Flan- 
ders, and  combine  with  the  English  army  ^\  Thus 
France  was  to  be  invaded  from  four  quarters,  by  forces 
which  she  had  no  local  means  of  resisting ;  while  a 
popular  prince  was,  with  as  much  of  the  gentry  and 


^  Dr.  Knight's  letter  to  Wobey,  from  Brussels,  of  20th  August  1523. 
MS.  Galb.B.  i.p.  46. 

*  Uis  orders  were  to  be  there  in  six  days  from  Brussels,  to  which  he 
returned  on  l6th  August.    MS.  ib. 

**  The  regent  duchess  of  Flandeni  thought  that  this  could  not  con- 
veniently be,  because  of  the  briefness  of  the  time,  and  therefore  *  that 
the  duke's  purpose  was  very  dangerous  for  him,  if  he  being  required  b^ 
Mr.  Russell  to  declare  himself  immediately  under  hope  of  tL*  Where- 
onto  I  answered,  *  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  the  king  and  your  grace 
would  assuredly  perform  as  much  as  was  coDtained  in  the  instruciions 
given  to  them  and  Russell.'    MS.  ib.  p.  46. 

"  Knight's  letter  of  26th  August.    MS.  ib.  p.  50. 

»  MS.  ib.  p.  46. 

*  Wolsey's  letter  of  31  st  of*  Juljr,  printed  in  Fid.  App.  p.  136.  By 
his  dispatch  on  6th  November,  it  appears  that  the  emperor  was 
to  contribute  a  similar  sum  towards  their  maintenance  ana  pay.  ib. 
p.  131. 

»*  Wolsey,  ib.  p.  136. 
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BOOK    people  as  were  discontented  with  their  government  or 
» — ^ — '  partial  to  him,  to  burst  into  a  co-operating  rebellion  in 
the  heart  of  the  country.     These  confederated  masses 
of  hostility  were  provided,  without  the  knowlege  of 
the  French  cabinet  that  such  revolutionary  aggres- 
sions were  preparing;  and  all  diis  eruptive  warfare 
was  to  rush  into  sudden,  unexpected,  and  concurrent 
action,  while  the  disposable  military  force  of  France 
was,  with  its  king  at  its  head,  descending  the  Alps  of 
Savoy,  in  a  confident  dream  of  adding  Italy  to  his 
crown.     Few  schemes  of  war  have  been  so  ably 
framed,  as  the  plan  of  this  vindictivcampaign  was 
formed   by   Bourbon;  and  no  one  ever  presented 
greater  probabilities  of  its  deciding  completion.  None 
of  the  foreign  auxiliaries  failed  in  their  compact. 
Count  Felix  passed  the  Rhine  with  his  ten  thousand 
lance  knights,  and  entered  the  province  of  Ferebre, 
near  Franche  Compte,  before  the  appointed  day". 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  with  part  of  the  English  forces, 
arrived  at  Calais  on  the  23d  August,  and  the  rest 
were  expeditiously  following  him'*.     Count  Buren 
advanced  the  stipulated  army  from  Flanders  to  St. 
Omer's,  ready  *"  to  do  any  exploit  inmiediately  after 
determination  taken  with  Suffolk'^;"  and  the  emperor 
sent  his  covenanted  army  from  the  Pyrennees  into 
Guienne'".     What  was  it  at  this  perilous  conjunc- 
ture, which  saved  the  French  monarchy  from  being 
linked,   as  to  its  main  body,  with  the  crown  of 
England  ;  and  from  being  dismembered  in  its  extre- 

**  Knijrht's  letter  26th  Aug.    MS.  Galba,  B.  8.  p.  50. 
^  Wolsey,  p.  130. 

"  Knight's  letter  of  4th  September.    MS.  Galb.  p.  53. 
»  Wolsey,  p.  136.  *^ 
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mities,  to  satisfy  the  emperor ;  with  a  new  interior  char 
feudal  principality,  to  gratify  the  revolting  Bourbon? 
Francis  discerned  not  the  advancing  storm ;  and  his 
troops  were  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  Savoy  moiin* 
tains,  while  the  masses  of  hostile  invasion  were  tra- 
versing the  frontiers  of  their  country,  which  they 
were  leaving.  Their  sovereign  so  little  dreamt  of 
the  domestic  mines  that  were  forming  to  uproot  his 
own  dynasty,  that  he  was  at  that  time  making  great 
naval  preparations  to  send  the  duke  of  Albany  to 
Scotland,  to  dethrone  Henry,  by  marching  with  the 
pretender  Pole  into  England  '^.  Ah  attempt,  which 
ended  not  only  in  the  defeat  of  his  own  fleet,  and  the 
alarm  and  plunder  of  his  own  coasts  ♦^  ;  but  also  in 

*  Wolsey,  p*  137*  *  The  king  hath  put  in  readiness  in  the  north  parts 
a  great  number,  which  under  the  leading  of  the  earl  of  Surry,  may  at  all 
times  either  invade,  or  defend  us,  as  shall  be  commanded/  ib.  His 
subsequent  letter  states  Surry's  army  as  consbting  of  50,000  soldiers  and 
3,000  lords  and  gentlemen,  p.  133. 

It  is  to  such  plans  that  our  old  Skelton  alluded  in  his  verses  at  this 
period  on  this  duke. 

*  Wene  ye,  daw-cocks !  to  drive 

Our  king  out  of  his  reme? 

Go  home,  rank  Scot !  go  heme ! 

With  fond  Francis,  French  king. 

Our  master  shall  you  bring, 

I  trust,  to  low  estate, 

And  mate  you  with  check-mate. 

Your  brains  are  idle— 
For  it  is  impossible 
For  you  to  oring  about 

Our  king  for  to  drive  out  ^     * 

Of  this  his  realme  royal 
And  land  imperial : 
So  noble  a  prince  as  he 
In  all  activity.  , 

Of  hardy  marshal  acts : 
Fortunate  iu  all  bis  facts. 

Chalmers'  Poets,  375. 
>  ^  '  Sir  William  (Fitzwilliam)  is  and  hath  been  upon  the  seas,  with 
thirty-six  great  ships,  who,  tho  the  weather  hath  been  to  him  somewhat 
stormy  and  contrarious,  hath  not  only  given  chase  to  twelve  ships  of 
France,  sent  to  convey  tho  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  other  ambassa- 
.  dors  from  the  duke  of  Albany  into  Scotland ;  enforced  them  into  the 
harbours  of  Dieppe  and  Boulogne,  in  cither  of  which  two  perished  at 
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bringing  on  Scotland,  a  merciless  devastation,  wfaiich 
even  its  perpetrators  confessed,  had  exceeded  any 
1523.  which  that  country  had  suffered  for  two  centuries  ♦' ; 
and  which  is  described  in  terms  that  make  us  shudder 
to  think,  that  any  human  beings  could,  from  any  mo- 
tives, or  under  any  command,  or  from  any  previous 
examples,  with  the  stem  cruelty  of  malignant  evil 
beings,  inflict  such  miseries  on  their  sentient  fellow 
creatures  ^.  Francis  suffered  from  naval  attacks  till 
Albany  abandoned  his  enterprise  as  a  hopeless  im- 
practicability. 

But  the  downfal  of  dynasties  and  nations  is  not 
accomplished  by  the  uncommanding  power  of  human 
speculations.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  incidents 
by  which  such  an  elaborate  and  well-combined  plan 
of  invasive  and  insurrectionary  warfare  was,  without 
any  such  intentions  in  the  counteracting  agents,  and  as 
if  secretly  and  calmly  directed  by  some  superior  su- 
perintendence, effectually  and  gradually  and  quietly 
defeated  *'.  The  first  check  that  we  can  perceive,  was 

entering,  but  also  keeps  Urem  there,  and  proceeded  also  bj  the  coasts, 
taking  ships  and  landing  in  divers  places,  where  be  hath  burned  and 
done  mucn  hurt.'  Wolsey,  p.  133. 

4>  <  The  great  garrisons  Ifud  also  all  the  saromer  on  the  borders  towards 
Scotland — ^have  done  the  greatest  destructionB  in  Scotland  that  hath 
been  seen  this  aoo  years/  Wolsey's  letter,  6tb  Not.  p.  133. 

^  *  If  the  said  duke  should  arrive,  the  earl  of  Surry  is  in  perfect  readi- 
ness to  meet  him,  and  hath,  with  the  rodes  before  the  departure  of  sir 
R.  Jemingham,  and  since,  so  devasuted  and  destroyed  all  Tweedale  and 
March,  that  there  is  left  neither  house,  fortress,  villaee,  tree,  cattle,  corn 
or  other  succor  for  man,  insomuch  that  some  of  the  people  that  fled 
from  the  same,  afterwards  returning  and  finding  no  sustenance,  were 
compelled  to  come  into  England  be^ng  bread,  which  oftentimes  when 
they  eat,  they  die  incontinently,  for  the  hunger  paMed :  and  by  no  im- 
prisonment, cuttine  off  their  ears,  burning  them  in  the  face,  or  otherwise, 
oan  be  kept  away  J  Wolsey's  letter,  31st  Aug.  p.  138.  I  will  not  add 
his  next  hypocritical  sentence,  as  it  is  outrage  enou^  oq  oommoii  mond 
decency,  that  one  of  the  hkbest  order  in  the  catholic  church  could 
sanction,  order  and  exulttngiy  detcribo  atrocities,  which  do  decorous 
epithet  can  sufficiently  characterise. 

^  Wolsey  furnishes  us  with  a  specimen  of  these.   ^  Sir  William  landed 
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unknowingly  given  by  Francis,  when  hastening  to 
Lyons,  in  his  way  to  the  Alps,  he  stopped  awhile 
to  receive  from  Venice  and  Switzerland,  their  reply 
to  his  message^.  This  kept  him  a  few  days  longer 
than  either  he  or  the  conspirators  expected,  near  the 
Bourbonnois,  at  the  very  crisis  that  was  fixed  for 
raising  the  rebellious  standard.  As  insanity  only 
could  have  erected  this,  in  the  face  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  marching  in  the  vicinity,  towards  Lyons,  it  was 
indispensible  that  Bourbon  should  postpone  his  in- 
surrection ;  and  therefore  he  sent  necessarily,  but  too 
late  to  retard  the  advancing  confederates,  his  letters 
to  the  Brufsels  regency  to  defer  his  rising  for  eight 
or  ten  days*^*  The  German  lance  knights  were  im- 
mediately ordered  to  fall  back  upon  the  Rhine  ** ; 
and  although  the  English  reached  Calais,  it  was  only 
to  wait  inactively  the  issue  of  what  might  occur. 
But  these  movements  were  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
French  cabinet  into  a  suspicion,  that  something 
unusual  was  in  progress;  and  its  vigilance  could 
have  hardly  failed  to  perceive  that  some  ideas  were 
Wooding,  which  were  connected  wiA  the  duke  of 
Bourbon.  Whether  this  increased  the  French  king's 
suspicion,  or  whether  a  page  or  a  secretary  betrayed 
any  correspondence  to  him  *^,  or  two  Norman  gen- 

at  Treport  with  15,000  men  ;  as  be  could  not  take  the  fprtified  town, 
he  burnt  above  300  houses  in  the  fauxbourgs ;  destroyed  the  bulwarks, 
brought  away  the  ordnance^  and  set  in  flaoros  twelve  ships  of  war,  ami 
twelve  other  ships,  and  slew  600  men,  with  the  loss  of  only  twelve 
English.  He  then  went  to  Finhead,  where  Albany  lay  with  an  equal 
fleet,  and  by  a  messenger  ofiered  hicn  battle,  but  finding  he  would  not 
come  out,  returned  to  the  Downs  for  victuals,  and  to  l^ge  themselves 
in  the  narrow  seas,  there  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  said  duke.'  Letter  31st 
Aug.  p.  138.  ^  See  before,  p.  3 10. 

^  Dr.  Knight's  letter  of  20th  August.  MS.  Oalba,  B.  8.  p.  50,  states 
this  fact.  *•  lb. 

^^  Jeminghara  expresses  this  surmise  in  his  letter  of  2d  October,  to 
Surry,  from  Corunna.   MS.  V'csp.  C.  2.  p.  199. 
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tleoien  communicated  enough  to  implicate  the  duke 
personally  in  some  unknown  but  forming  conspi- 
1533.  racy  *',  we  have  not  materials  now  to  decide.  But 
Francis  became  excited  to  have  a  personal  interview 
With  him,  that  would  either  dissuade  him  from  his 
enmity,  or  gain  some  insight  into  his  meditated  de- 
signs. He  waited  only  till  Pole,  the  English  pre- 
tender reached  him  with  the  lansquenets  from  Pi- 
cardy,  who  seem  to  have  been  waiting  there  for  the 
Scottish  expedition ;  and  having  thus  provided  for 
his  immediate  safe^,  the  king  entered  Moulins, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  German  mercenaries, 
in  the  beginning  of  September ;  and  being  informed 
that  Bourbon  was  indisposed,  went  immediately  to 
visit  him,  and  to  recall  him  from  the  practices  he 
had  been  accused  of  pursuing^. 

He  stated  at  once  his  information,  that  the  seig- 
neur de  Reux  was  alluring  him  into  the  emperors 
service ;  intreated  him  not  to  be  misled ;  promised 
to  restore  to  him  the  contested  estate,  if  the  legal 
court  should  decide  against  him ;  and  desired  him  to 
join  the;  forces  that  were  proceeding  to  Italy.  Bour- 
bon confessed  the  invitations  he  had  received,  but 
with  dissimulating  falsehood,  asserted,  that  he  had 
never  listened  to  them  ;  and  promised  to  attend  the 
king  as  soon  as  his  physicians  would  give  him  leave. 
Francis  was  advised  to  arrest  him,  but  his  good  na- 
ture inclined  him  to  believe,  that  such  a  prince  as 
Bourbon  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  infamy  that  was 
imputed  to  him ;  and  leaving  a  nobleman,  Uvarty, 
to  accompany  Bourbon  to  his  army,  set  oflf  for  Lyons, 
to  lead  it  into  Italy  *°.     Henry  heard  of  the  visit,  and 

**  Bellay*s  htatement.  v.  17.  p.  364.  *^  Bellay,  365. 

••  M.  Bellay,  265-7.    He  justly  caJIs  Francis,  ^  Lc  gcntil  prince,  que 
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XI. 


became  alarmed  for  the  duke*s  safety  ;  but  had  not  chap 
the  nobleness  of  soul  to  advise  him  not  to  betray  or 
desert  so  generous  a  master ;  nor  to  venerate,  or  af- 
terwards to  imitate  a  king,  that  disdained  to  become 
cruel  from  his  anger  or  his  fears  ^'. 

It  is  pleasing  to  believe,  that  a  great  mind  cannot 
become  criminal,  without  hesitations  and  regrets, 
that  vindicate  the  natural  beauties  of  human  nature, 
even  while  it  is  falling.  The  postponement  of  his 
revolt,  which  made  Margaret  and  Henry  think  him 
tardy  to  his  own  danger,  proceeded  from  this  prin- 
ciple ^*.  He  was  affected  by  his  sovereign's  conde- 
scending generosity ;  but  fettered  and  endangered 
by  his  foreign  engagements,  his  judgment  was  con- 
fused by  his  internal  conflicts.  Some  true  friends 
had  cautioned    him  not  to  be  seduced".     But  he 

toujours  ^toit  plus  inclin  h  mis^ricorde  qu*^  vengeance ; '  and  adds,  that 
*  ^tant  prince  humain/  he  thought  it  not  reasonable  to  hurt  such  a 
prince  as  M.  de  Bourbon  was,  until  the  accusations  were  most  clearly 
proved,  p.  267. 

'  *'  Sir  Thomas  More  thus  expressed  ■  the  king's  sentiments  to  Wolsej, 
on  13th  Sept.  '  His  highness  is  glad  he  is  deceived  in  his  fears  that  the 
French  king  had  happened  by  some  means  to  have  somewhat  perceived 
of  this  practice.  Ilis  grace  now  perceivetli  well  he  doth  not ;  for  if  he 
hady  he  would  not  have  come  to  nis  house,  or  not  so  departed  thence.' 
MS.Galb.  B.8.P.63. 

"  Henry  thought  the  delay  so  dangerous  to  the  duke,  as  to  order  More 
to  write  thus  to  Wolsey,  on  13th  September:  *  His  opinion  is, — that 
your  grace  should  devise  some  goodly  way  by  which  the  said  John 
Russell  might  with  all  dih'gence  convenient  to  be  used,  advertise  tHe 
duke  on  the  king's  behalf,  that  his  grace  perceiveth  that  in  Flanders  and 
6ther  places,  more  folk  knew  of  the  matter  than  were  likely  to  keep  it 
close ;  giving  him  his  friendly  loving  counsel  to  declare  himself,  or  make 
provision  for  his  own  safeguard.'  MS.  Galba.  B.  8.  p.  63. 

••  One  of  these  was  his  kinsman  St.  Vallier,  to  whom,  under  an  oath 
of  secrecy,  he  communicated  his  projects,  and  who,  on  being  arrested 
afterwards,  deposed  that  he  had  thus  advised  the  duke, — ^  Cousin,  you 
told  me  yesterday  what  I  have  been  thinking  of  all  night,  for  I  could 
not  sleep.  I  see  by  this  alliance  which  they  offer  you,  that  you  will  be 
the  cause  that  the  Germans,  Spaniards  and  English  will  enter  France. 
Think  of  the  great  evils  that  will  follow ;  so  much  human  blood,  such 
destruction  of  towns  and  churches,  so  much  misery  and  crime.  Re- 
member that  you  are  one  of  the  chief  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  be- 
loved by  every  one,  and  will  be  cursed  for  a  thousand  years  afler  your 
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wayered  too  long,  and  executed  his  repentance  with 
an  unfortunate  absence  of  that  expeditious  decision 
1533.  which  usually  marked  his  military  movements.  He 
set  off  with  Uvarty ;  then  paused ;  and  still  suspend- 
ing his  ultimate  determination,  feigned  illness  again, 
to  get  ^id  of  his  companion,  whom  he  sent  after 
Francis  alone,  to  inform  the  king,  that  he  had  begun 
his  journey.  But  instead  of  following,  he  reflected 
that  his  contested  property  had  been  put  by  the  par- 
liament in  sequestration ;  and  he  wished  before  he 
advanced,  to  have  some  binding  assurance  of  its  re«- 
storation,  against  an  opponent  so  powerful  as  the 
queen  mother.  With  all  these  blended  feelings,  he 
went  to  Chantelles,  where  his  richest  valuables  lay  ; 
and  on  7th  September,  sent  the  bishop  of  Autun  to 
Francis,  with  letters  of  submission  and  supplication '^ 
On  these  critical  moments  and  circumstances  that 
mysterious  future  depended,  whose  marking  scenes 
were  to  be  his  king's  captivity,  his  own  death,  and 
the  English  reformation.  Unfortunately,  before  the 
bishop  arrived,  not  only  Uvarty  reached  Francis,  but 

death,  if  you  act  to  the  perdition  of  the  kingdom/  The  constifble 
answered,  ^  What  would  you  have  me  do.  "Die  king  and  his  mother 
have  injured,  and  seek  to  destroy  me/  Vaiiier  advised  him  to  abandon 
the  wicked  scheme,  aod  speak  frankly  to  the  kini;.  Bourbon  burst  into 
tears,  and  swore  that  he  would  not  pursue  them,  but  begged  him  to 
keep  them  secret.  They  parted  the  next  day,  when  the  duke's  last  words 
were.  '  I  promise  you,  cousin,  that  I  will  keep  my  word  with  you— keep 
your  s  with  me.'  Vallier's  deposition  is  in  tbe  Kecueil  de  Divers  M«- 
moires.    Paris,  1633.  MS.  Mem.  Bell.  491-3. 

^  Bellay  has  transcribed  these  too  late-repenting  epistles.  '  Moo- 
seigneur,  i  wrote  to  you  fully  by  Perot  de  Sevarty,  and  have  since  dis- 
patched the  bishop  of  Autun  the  bearer  of  Uiese,  to  show  you  by  him 
the  desire  I  have  to  serve  you.  I  entreat  you  to  believe  what  he  will 
say  from  me,  and  to  assure  you,  upon  my  honor,  that  I  will  not  commit 
a  fault  towards  you/  The  postscript  was,  *  May  it  please  the  king  to 
restore  the  property  of  the  late  M.  de  Bourbon.  He  promises  to  serve 
him  well  and  lovally,  and  with  good  heart,  without  being  faulty  towards 
hin.  In  every  place  he  shall  chuse,  and  as  much  and  as  often  as  shall 
please,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Mav  it  please  his  said  brd  to  pardon 
those  be  may  be  ih'spleased  with  on  this  business.'    Bellay,  a6S-^. 
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also  the  news,  that  instead  of  continning  his  way  to  ^'^^P- 
Lyons,  the  duke  had  turned  off  to  Chantelles.  This  • — ^— -* 
deviation  excited  the  king's  repressed  doubts  into  an 
immediate  alarm ;  and  he  sent  the  grand  master  of 
France  with  one  hundred  men  at  arms,  to  arrest  or 
besiege  him,  and  seconded  these  by  three  other  si- 
milar corps,  under  his  most  triisty  friends.  The 
first  body  met  the  bishop  as  he  was  proceeding  to 
Lyons  with  the  letters,  and  seized  him  and  his  com* 
panions'^.  Tidings  of  his  apprehension  flew  to 
Bourbon,  and  the  duke's  mind  fell  into  a  despair  of 
recovering  his  sovereign's  favor ;  and  as  he  could 
not  defend  Chantelles,  thought  that  he  had  no  other 
way  of  saving  his  life,  than  by  quitting  the  kingdom 
without  delay.  He  put  on  a  disguise^  and  vrith  only 
his  friend  Pomperant,  without  either  page  or  vale^ 
at  night,  suddenly  left  his  house  and  country,  to 
revisit  the  latter  only  as  its  enemy,  and  to  see  the 
former  no  more  ^^ 

The  first  night  they  lodged  themselves  with  an  old 
friend  of  the  family ;  but  there  altering  his  opinion, 
as  to  the  safest  direction  of  his  flight,  the  duke  turned 
off  to  the  house  of  Pomperant,  where  he  rested  the 
second  night  His  next  advance  was  to  St  Gerard 
le  Puy,  in  the  northern  part  of  Auvergne  '^ ;  and 
from  thence,  on  a  continued  line,  towards  the  Saone, 
till  he  came  to  Aigue-Perse,  from  which,  on  the 
13th  September,  he  wrote  toWolsey,  expressing  hit 
thankfulness  for  the  cardinal's  good  offices  towards 
him^\ 

**  Bellay,  269,  270. 

••  M.  Bellaj,  Vitell.  17.  p.  270.  "  Bellar,  271. 

«•  His  letter  exists  in  MS.  Vitell.  B.  5.  p.  198.  dated  from  Aigaes, 
13th  September. 
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BOOK        It  was  on  this  day  that  Henry,  without  knowing 

^ .; »  his  actual  situation,  wrote  the  letter  of  caution  al- 

^523-  ready  cited.  The  king  had  justly  foreseen,  that  the 
train  of  conspiracy  had  been  so  far  extended,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  its  discovery  ^'. 

Leaving  Lyons  on  his  left,  and  having  taken  little 
food,  Bourbon  sought  refreshment  at  the  small  inn  of 
St.  Bouvet,  hoping  to  be  unknown  to  an  old  woman, 
its  only  inhabitant.  But  the  king's  post  suddenly 
arriving  from  Lyons,  on  his  way  to  his  majesty  at 
Toumon,  and  staying  to  feed  his  horse,  they  were 
obliged  to  dislodge  and  travel  all  night  to  seek  their 
repast  at  the  village  of  Vauquelles,  two  leagues  fur- 
ther on.  Here  the  hostess  recognised  Pomperant, 
and  told  him  that  some  cavalry  had  passed  thro  the 
village  that  day.  She  lent  them  a  fresh  horse,  and 
Bourbon  pretending  to  be  the  servant,  they  went  at 
midnight,  with  her  son  as  their  guide,  to  Dauce  near 
,  Vienne,  which  they  reached  at  break  of  day.  The 
duke  concealed  himself  in  a  house,  fearing  to  be 
known  by  the  king's  guard  on  the  river,  while  Pom- 
perant went  to  explore,  and  learnt  from  a  butcher, 
that  many  horse  were  waiting  in  Dauphiny  to  in- 
tercept them.  Avoiding  the  public  bridge  over  the 
Rhone,  they  went  on  half  a  league  to  the  ferry  boat  ; 
|>ut  there  a  dozen  soldiers  soon  joined  them,  some  of 
whom,  when  halfway  over,  indicated,  to  Bourbon's 
alarm,  that  they  knew  Pomperant,  but  seemed  igno- 
'  rant  of  his  peculiar  state.  Reaching  the  other  side, 
they  kept  on  the  high  road  to  Grenoble,  while  in 
sight  of  their  companions  ;  but  turning  off  suddenly 

•  See  before.    Note  '5a. 
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into  a  wood  at  St.  Antoine,  they  went  to  sleep  at    chap. 

Nanty,  where  the  old  dame,  at  supper,  asked  Pom-  . i^^L-» 

perant  if  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  playing  the 
fool  with  Mons.  Bourbon.  He  denied  it ;  but  soon 
after  news  arrived,  that  the  provost  of  the  inn  was 
about  a  league  off,  in  full  pursuit  of  the  duke.  He  was 
about  to  spring  from  the  table  to  save  himself,  when 
his  friend  held  him  down,  that  he  might  not  create 
suspicion ;  and  quickly  finishing  their  repast,  they 
withdrew  quietly  to  their  horses,  and  rode  immedi- 
ately six  leagues  into  the  mountains,  till  they  could 
find  a  place  for  a  safe  repose.  On  the  next  day, 
Tuesday,  at  dawn,  they  took  the  road  of  Beauvoisin, 
where  they  met  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  following 
admiral  Bonnivet's  army  into  Italy.  They  dreaded 
a  discovery,  but  late  on  Wednesday  night  reached 
Chambery  in  safety,  meaning  to  travel  post  to  Suza, 
and  thence  by  Savona  or  Genoa  to  Spain ;  but  in 
the  morning  the  count  de  St.  Pol  passed  through  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Suza ;  therefore  compelled  to 
alter  their  course,  they  turned  to  Mont  du  Chat;  and 
eight  leagues  above  Lyons  they  repassed  the  Rhone, 
and  went  northwards  to  St.  Claude,  near  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  Here  the  abbot  being  in  the  emperor's 
service,  they  discovered  themselves  to  him,  and  he 
gave  them  an  escort  of  horse  to  Poligny,  and  thence 
to  Paperan,  where  they  rested  eight  or  ten  days  to 
refresh  themselves  from  the  exhaustion  of  a  flight  so 
harassing  *^ 

From  Paperan,  after  he  had  recruited  his  strength 
and  spirits,  he  moved  to  Besanfon;  and  on  25th  Sep- 

~  Bellay,  275. 
MOD    HIST.  VOL.  I.  Y 
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tember,  apparently  from'  that  ctty^  he  sent  (^  Le 
Reux  with  instructions,  to  represent  to  Henry  the 
1523.  new  state  of  his  affairs,  to  desire  his  brief  resolution 
upon  it,  €aid  to  state  that  he  would  even  now  enter 
France  by  Burgundy,  if  he  could  be  assisted  by  the 
English  artillery ;  and  proposed  to  march  straight 
ifU  two  lines,  on  Lyons  and  Paris,  but  that  a  new  sup* 
ply  of  money  must  be  advanced  for  this  purpose*". 

Bourbon's  flight  had  been  so  sudden,  and  executed 
with  such  celerity,  as  not  otily  to  elude  his  enemies, 
but  also  t<:>  make  it  impossible  for  his  friends  to  trace 
him.  Some  went  to  Corunna  in  search  of  him,  as- 
suming that  he  must  have  gone  to  %>ain**;  a  larger 
portion  proceeded  to  Besani^on,  in  Franche  Comte 
and  Lierre,  rather  with  better  luck  than  judgment, 
for  Bourbon  took  that  direction  only  because  he  had 
been  baffled  at  Suza.  From  Besan^^on  he  departed 
for  Lierre,  in  Ferrette*'.  Here  he  found  most  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  abandoned  the  king  and  their 
homes  to  follow  him ;  a  distressing  spectacle  to  him-^ 
self^  no  longer  the  commanding  head  of  an  undisco- 
vered, sanguine,  and  well-supported  conspiracy ;  but 
a  fugitive  from  danger  and  death,  like  them,  with  all 
his  chains  of  battle  and  victory  broken,  his  reputation 
faded,  hope  sinking  into  despair,  and  seduced  friends 
looking  to  him  for  support,  while  he  was  divested  of  all 
resources,  but  what  the  tardy  and  supplicated  bounty 
of  foreign  princes,  aiming  only  at  their  own  aggran* 

•*  These  are  preserved  in  the  Cotton  library.  Vitell.  B.  5.  p.  199.  Hfe 
still  said,  '  He  hoped  to  make  it  a  profitable  vo^a^  to  the  kiag/  ib. 

"  Thus  Jemingliam  wrote  on  2a  October:  *  One  of  his  gentlemen 
next  about  him  is  come  hittier  to  seek  him/    MS.  Vesp.  L.  a.  p.  199. 

^  Wolsev  had  intelligence  of  this,  and  so  wrote  to  his  ambassadors  in 
S|Hrfn,  on  6th  November.  Fidd.  App.  p.  134.  He  says,  *  The  lance 
knights  were  then  at  Sus-le-Sanne.*  tb. 
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^ ^ 


dizemeu     and  vexed  by  their  &Uiire,  would  coldly,    ^^;^^' 
and  not  without  upbraidings,  bestow. 

As  he  was  now  near  the  German  lance  knights, 
the  first  point  to  be  ascertained  was,  whether  he 
could  achieve  any  profitable  enterprise  by  their  aid. 
Wolsey,  by  remarking  that  he  would  join  them^*, 
appiears  to  have  expected  some  good  result  from  a 
soldiery  for  which  he  had  paid  so  largely.  The 
duke,  atUerre,  on  21st  October,  was  assembling 
what  cavalry  he  could,  in  order  to  unite  with  the 
lance  knights,  who  were  ^'  at  Basigny,  doing  all 
the  damage  that  they  could  to  the  French,  except 
burning,  which  the  duke  has  {prohibited  ^^"  Bourbon 
sent  his  friend,  la  Fayette,  one  of  the  best  artillery 
officers  of  France,  and  of  whom  he  had  the  highest 
opinion,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  to  Henry,  to 
assist  the  English  army  in  taking  Boulogne,  which 
bad  now  become  a  favorite  object  with  the  cabinet  at 
Westminster*^, 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  of  Novesiber, 
Francis  was  still  remaining  at  Lyons.  Enough  had 
occurred  to  keep  him  from  passing  into  Italy ;  yet 
sufficient  of  the  whole  conspiracy  had  not  transpired 
to  prevent  him  from  transmitting  his  army  thither, 
under  the  care  of  Bonnivet.     But  he  stayed  away 

from  the  field  of  arms,  only  to  be  more  active  against 

■  "       ^ .       - 

•«  Fid.  App.  B.  4. 

^  Letter  of  ilugues  Mariner  to  duchess  of  Savoy,  dated  ytst  October. 
MS.  Vitell.B.  5.p.ao4. 

*  On  let  NaFember,  Russell  annoiioced  this  from  Avnche,  adding, 
*  La  Fayette  will  jundertake  to  win  Boulogne  in  sixteen  days,  and  Mot- 
terell  in  likewise ;  for,  he  says,  no  maa  knows  theoi  so  weU  as  he,  for 
they  be  both  ibrtified  by  his  advice/  MS.  Vitell.  ib.  p.  214.  He  also 
subjoins,  '  M.  Bourbon  saith,  <  an  it  be  your  pleasure  (o  have  him,  he 
is  content  that  y«  shall  have  him  for  the  time,  but  he  is  in  great  &ar  to 
come  among  Englishmen.'  ib. 
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his  enemies,  in  countermining  their  secret  plots  by 
his  secret  negotiations.      The  English  envoy,  not 
1523.     aware  of  these,  continued  to  paint  strongly  his  finan- 
cial penury  and  national  unpopularity^^. 

Francis  had  ordered  the  duke  of  Guise  to  watch 
the  German  lansquenets  in  their  march  on  Burgundy, 
and  commissioned  D'Orval  to  defend  Champagne 
against  the  English  forces  ^'.  But  the  real  dangers 
of  the  most  formidable  combination  of  hostility  that 
ever  menaced  an  independent  nation^  had  passed 
away  the  moment  that  Bourbon  left  Chantelles  in 
such  precipitate  flight.  The  master-hand  that  could 
alone  give  a  conqueiing  effect  to  the  combined  war- 
fare he  had  planned,  had  then  dropped  the  reins 
of  its  moving  bodies  from  its  grasp,  at  the  very 
instant  when  its  commanding  and  directing  efforts 
were  most  needed.  There  was  no  one  else  that 
could  then  reunite  them ;  and  all  that  ensued  was 
only  separated  and  unconnected  hostility,  working 
to  no  end,  and  producing  merely  alarm  and  devasta- 
tion, instead  of  victory,  possession,  or  dethronement. 
From  this  moment  the  invasions  of  France  became 
only  three  insulated  and  unavailing  attacks  from 
Spain,  Germany  and  England,  while  Bourbon  was 
flying  from  the  Alps  of  Piedmont  towards  those  of 
Geneva,  and  there  arrived  only  to  witness  the  irre- 
mediable discomfiture  of  his  elaborate  scheme.     As 

•^  Hence  Russell  wrote  to  Wolsey,  on  l  ith  November  from  Besanpon : 
<  They  in  France  be  now  in  great  poverty  and  fear:  and  the  saying  is, 
that  the  French  king,  now  being  at  Lyons,  can  borrow  no  more;  nor 
dare  not  levy  no  more  money  among  his  commonalty,  because  he  hath 
taken  so  much  already,  being  in  fear,  if  he  should  levy  any  more,  to  lose 
their  heart  for  ever.  I  think  that  there  never  was  prince  so  evil  beloved 
Among  his  subjects  as  he  is/    MS.  Vitell.  B.  5.  p.  217. 

"  Bellay,  aSo. 
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September  began,  the  Spaniards  collected  their  army 
on  their  Pyrenean  frontier;  and  the  experienced 
Lautrec  watching  them,  provisioned  Fontarabbia, 
the  main  fortress  of  its  border  coast ;  and  having  no 
army  to  repel  an  invasion,  withdrew,  as  the  best  de- 
fensive means  of  obstructing  it  in  such  a  want  of 
active  force,  all  the  cattle  and  food  from  the  country 
near  the  line  of  the  enemies  advance^'.  On  i6th 
September,  the  force  of  Spain  reached  St.  John  de 
Luz,  and  the  next  day  attacked  Bayonne ;  but  Lau- 
trec for  three  days  baffled  every  assault,  till  they 
turned  off  on  the  fourth  to  their  more  favorite  object, 
and  laid  determined  siege  to  Fontarabbia.  To  the 
surprise  of  all  France,  its  commander,  Franget,  un- 
expectedly and  unnecessarily  surrendered  the  place^% 
which  both  nations  equally  valued  and  coveted ;  and 
thus  gave  the  confederates  a  post  which  commanded 
the  Bidassoa,  and  a  lodgement  on^the  south-western 
frontier  of  France,  which  facilitated  the  annoyance 
of  Guyenne  and  Languedoc,  and  opened  an  avenue 
for  co-operating  with  England  in  a  dangerous  ag- 
gression, in  that  line  of  operation,  on  which,  in  our 
times,  the  duke  of  Wellington  advanced  with  constant 
progression  victoriously  to  Thoulouse. 

Simultaneously  with  this  attack,  the  count  Felix 
had  descended  with  the  German  lansquenets  already 
noticed,  into  Champagne,  and  besieged  Coi%,  at 
the  entrance  of  Franche  Comte.  The  government 
was  astonished  to  find  this  place  also  given  up,  and 
at  the  first  summons ;  and  the  invaders  passing  the 
Meuse,  above  Neufchatel,  advanced  to  the  Mame, 

•  Bcllay,  285.  ^  Bellay,  387. 
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BOOK  near  Joinville,  which  was  also  yielded.  The  duk^ 
of  Guise  hastened  to  defend  Chaamont ;  and  the 
Germans  who,  relying  upon  Bourbon's  supplying 
cavalry,  had  brought  none  with  them,  began  to  be 
soon  distressed  for  provisions,  as  they  could  as  litde 
forage  for  want  of  horse,  as  live  without  the  supplied 
which  this  arm  of  war  is  most  effective  to  procure^'* 
This  force,  tvhen  Bourbon  reached  them  in  his  flight, 
he  strove  unsuccessfully  to  procure.  They  waited  a 
few  days  in  a  famishing  state,  and  then,  althoitgh 
the  heart  of  France  was  before  them  with  no  effective 
soldiery  to  defend  it,  fell  bkck  into  Lorraine  with  a 
heavy  booty,  and  repassed  the  Meuse.  Altho  fol* 
lowed  by  the  duke  of  Guise  with  what  gend'armerie 
he  could  collect,  they  retired  without  disaster ;  but^ 
by  their  retreat,  effectively  broke  to  piecies  all  the 
system  and  hopes  of  the  elaborate  campaign.  Their 
fHehds  w6re  astonished  at  their  retreat.  Six  week^ 
remained  yet  of  the  time  for  which  they  had  been 
engaged ;  and  the  English  envoy  assured  his  cabinet^ 
that  if  they  "  had  tahied  with  M.  Bourbon,  and  he 
had  followed  his  enterprize,  the  most  part  of  the 
realm  would  have  drawn  towards  him,  they  being 
the  sorriest  people  in  the  world  that  he  did  not 
come 7*."  His  neit  dispatbh  to  Henry,  announced 
that  he  had  detected  the  mercenary  cause  of  theii* 
infidelity  7^      No  ^nutation  of  purpose  c<^uld  have 

'*  Bellay  describes  the  retreat. 

7>  Russell's  Lett,  l  ith  Nov.    Vitell.  B.  6.  p.  217. 

'^  Besancon,  28tli  Nov.  *  The  cause  why  the  Altbt&hi,  that  we  enter- 
tained for  Uie  duke  of  Bourbou,  did  depart,  is  now  well  known;  for  the 
French  king  did  send  a  great  siim  of  money  among  them,  insoAibch  that 
three  captains  had  three  flaggons  full  of  crowns,  besides  that  which  the 
other  captains  had ;  and  the  messenger  that  brought  and  delivered  the 
flaggons,  required  them  to  taste  the  French  ting's  ivme,  and  to  keep  pro* 
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been  more  critical  to  any  government,  foF  there  was 
no  opposing  army  to  resist  their  progress^*.  Re-r 
leased  from  his  fears  as  to  them,  Francis  caused  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  to  be  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and  to  be 
banished  the  realm  of  France  for  ever^^;  and  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  their  Diet,  that  six  thousapd 
Switzers  should  be  sent  promptly  for  his  service^^. 
This  opportune  corruptibility  of  the  German  lance 
knights,  seems  to  have  saved  the  French  throne;  for, 
after  the  whole  campaign  bad  failed,  Wolsey  still 
expressed  to  his  sovereign  bis  decided  opinion,  that 
if  Bourbon  could  have  ^^  followed  his  enterprise,  a 
great  part  of  the  realm  would  have  drawn  towards 
him  77." 

The  duke's  feelings  must,  indeed,  have  been  agi- 
tated with  ihe  most  mortifying  vexation,  for  the  thir4 
and  greatest  branch  of  his  military  confederacy,  the 
English  army,  had  invaded  France  according  to  bis 
appointment,  and  was  at  that  time  fully  available  for 
the  execution  of  his  projects* 

The  English  army  having  been  transported  to 
Calais  at  tibie  end  of  August,  the  imperial  general, 
count  Buren,  went  from  Flanders  to  Gravelines,  on 
4th  September,  to  concert  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk 


mise  with  him,  as  l^e  hath  done  with  them.  This  did  the  bishop  o^ 
Geneva,  and  his  brother  Abe  -baoliff  of  Ameaclo  in  Bucgundy  shew  meJ 
MS.ih.a22. 

''*  '  As  formty  army  that  the  French  king  assemUetb,  I  can  bear  of 
none  as  yet  j  fi>r  he  has  as  yet  neither  Akudas  nor  Swiss.'  Lett.  i\^ 
p.  222. 

^  RusjelFs  Lett  2.  p.  221.  '•  lb.  p.  221. 

""  Wolsey 's  letter  of  29th  Nov.  1 523,  in  MS.  ib.  ^1.23.  jSe  desired 
Eussdl,  if  Bourbon  had  not  actfifdly  j^sed  far  .on  hi^  way  to  Spain,  to 
invite  him  to  £ugland  for  greater  safety,  ib. 
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BOOK  their  uniting  movements^*,  having  been  apprized  of 
\_^'_^  the  arrival  of  the  Germans  in  Lorraine ''.  Boxirbon's 
first  suspension  of  his  insurrection,  occasioned  Henry 
to  desire  his  troops  to  remain  a  while  in  their  posi- 
tion ;  but  the  plague  raging  at  Calais  and  its  vici- 
nity, he  ordered  Suffolk  to  march  them  out  of  the 
English  pale  or  boundary,  into  some  wholesome 
place  upon  the  frontier,  provided  he  did  not  advance 
farther  than  he  could  surely  abide,  and  not  in  any 
line  that  would  enable  their  enemy  to  perceive  what 
district  they  were  about  to  invade '^ 

It  was  at  this  precise  juncture,  when  co-operation 
and  directing  councils  from  Bourbon  were  so  essential 
to  the  effectual  operations  of  this  formidable  force, 
that  the  duke  began  to  relent  from  his  revengeful 
passions,  to  send  his  repenting  letter  to  Francis,  and 
immediately  afterwards  to  commence  his  precipitate 
flight*'.  No  intelligence,  therefore,  came  from  him; 
and  the  absence  of  all  superior  guidance,  induced 
Wolsey  to  recommend  to  his  master  the  achievement 
of  a  local  English  object,  by  the  siege  and  reduction 
of  Boulogne.  The  Flemish  generals  opposed  this 
partial  measure,  but  on  12th  November,  the  king 
signified,  thro  his  secretary,  that  as  yet  no  proof 
having  been  received  of  the  duke's  promised  insur- 
rection, his  Majesty  had  **  ultimately  resolved  to 
have  the  said  siege  experimented**/' 

"  Knight's  letter  from  Brussels  of  4ih  September.  MS.  Galba,  B.  8. 
p.  5a.  Buren  said,  *  The  French  are  not  in  readiness  to  give  battle  at 
the  nr8(  entrance.'    ib.  t*  lb. 

•"  More's  letter,  as  the  king-*s  secretary,  to  Wolsev,  of  5th  September, 
*  eipressingalso  that  Henry  approved  of  all  that  he  had  done.'  MS.  ib. 

•*  See  before,  p.  319. 

■■  More's  letter  to  Wolsey,  lath  Sept.  Galba,  B.  8.  p.  61.  adding,  on 
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Information  having  reached  England,  of  the  rea-  chap* 
sons  that  made  Bourbon  defer  his  explosion  at  the  « — .- — ^ 
time  appointed,  and  that  the  French  king  had 
visited  without  detecting  him,  and  that  the  con- 
spiracy was  proceeding  without  any  tidings  of  the 
subsequent  changes.  Wolsey  recommended  to  his 
sovereign  to  abandon  the  idea  of  attacking  Boulogne 
for  the  present ;  and  that  the  "  army,  with  procla- 
mations of  liberty,  and  forbearing  to  burn,  should 
proceed,  and  march  forward  to  the  places  devised 
by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  which  would  be  easily 
taken  without  resistance." 

He  stated  the  promising  appearance  there  was 
"  of  winning  some  great  part  of  France,  or  at  least 
all  that  is  on  this  side  the  Somme,  which  would  be 
as  honorable  and  beneficial,  and  more  tenable  than 
all  Normandy,  Gascony,  and  Guyenne."  He  de- 
clared his  change  of  advice  to  have  arisen  from  the 
communicated  opinion  of  the  duke  and  his  council  '^ 

The  great  military  judgment  of  Bourbon  ought  to 
have  produced  the  adoption  of  his  recommendation ; 
but  the  sublimer  talents  of  human  nature  are  rarely 
felt  or  duly  appreciated  by  those  of  a  smaller  grasp. 
Wolsey  had,  before  this  last  mutation  of  his  own 
mind,  so  fully  set  his  master  against  the  bolder 
scheme,  and  so  intently  fixed  it  on  Boulogne,  that 
Henry  could  not  so  precipitately  renounce  the  de- 
ductions which  former  reasonings  had  produced^ 
Therefore,  after  approving  of  his  minister's  manly 

Bourbon's  silence  and  delay,  '  His  highness  verily  thinketh  as  your  grace 
has  most  prudently  written,  that  there  were  no  wonder  therein/  ib. 

"*  Morels  letter  from  Abingdon,  of  30th  Sept.  recites  this  new  advice 
4)[  Wolsey.  MS.  ib.  p.  70. 
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^^L*  ^  conduct  in  avowing  an  alteration  of  sentiment  on 
^ — .^ — '  reasonable  grounds  '*,  he  gave  his  own  arguments 
for  preferring)  in  a  month  so  late  for  military  operar 
tions  as  October,  the  siege,  to  a  winter  campaign 
in  the  heart  of  France,  in  a  very  wet  season.  He 
thought  the  roads  would  be  impassable  for  his  artil- 
lery, and  he  remembered  the  sickness  and  die  suf^ 
ferings  of  the  preceding  invasion  '^    These  first  im-^ 


**  Henry's  obeerration  <ioes  credit  to  his  sound  jodgment.  '  His 
highness  esteemeth  nothing  in  counsel  more  perilous,  than  (or  one  to 
persevere  in  the  maintenance  of  his  advice  because  he  hath  once  given 
It/  ib.  MS.  p.  70.  It  is  curious,  that  More»  whose  pes  wrote  this  from 
his  sovereign's  mouth,  was  remarkable  for  the  very  defect  here  censured. 

^  As  this  letter  of  30th  Sept  was  written  by  Henry's  secretary,  on 
his  dictation,  at  Abingdon,  apart  from  the  caraiaal,  and  in  o)*po6ttion 
to  his  new  changing  s^vice,  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind's  busints^ 
mind,  and  of  his  mode  of  thinkins  and  reasoning  on  state  affairs ;  we 
will  there&rt  give  a  laige  e&traa  from  it.  AfWr  applauding  Wpls^'s 
reasons  for  his  counsel,  sir  Thomas  More  was  instructed  to  proceed^ 
dins :  '  Yet  these,  notwithstanding  some  considerations,  move  him  to  the 
«ther.  1st.  As  to  abandoning  the  si^,  and  sendiiM;  his  army  forward, 
his  highness  is  not  so  much  retarded  and  letted,  for  the  hope  of  the  good 
that  would  be  done  at  the  siege,  «s  for  the  dmibts  that  rise  on  bis  high- 
ness of  the  raaiching  tatbe  places  devised ;  ^r  as  to  tlie  si^,  akbo  he 
desoaireth  not,  that  if  it  were  experimented,  as  late  as  it  is,  some  good 
nignt  grow  thereof;  yet  the  best  part  of  the  tine  is  now,  by  the  s&ckr 
ness  of  tlie  Burgundians,  passed  and  consumed  ere  they  can  bej^. 
Wherefore,  tho  he  seeth  ftow  not  much  hope  of  the  siege,  vet  some  con- 
9idefatk>iiB  move  him  to  think  that  ^om  the  j^aiching  torv^rd^  mor» 
charge,  danger  and  peril  will  follow. 

'  I.  The  rime  of  year  is  far  passed  for  the  marching.  As  for  the  siege 
the  wet  weather  mm  roiten  ways,  and  lihe  Wieiness  of  the  country  00 
the  river  side,  will  not  suffer  bis  anny  to  march  with  artillery ;  without 
which  it  were  a  great  ansuraty  l>o  sead  them,  as  they  may  ibe  constrainod 
to  strike  battle  with  a  more  puissant  host. 

*  II.  The  towns  upon  the  Somme  be  not  so  easy  to  be  taken  as  some 
men  would  make  them,  iftiat  would  gladly  bring  us  fix)m  Boalogne;  or 
as  the  Bui^undians  make  them,  being  desirous  to  bring  xis  to  thenp. 
If  easy  to  be  taken,  they  would  be  as  easily  lost  when  his  army  was 
withdrawn. 

'  III.  As  your  grace  thinketh  that  by  thus  marching,  with  the  seas 
guarded,  Montreuu,  Terwyn,  Hefdin  and  Boulogne,  shall  be  secluded 
from  victuals,  and  thereby  be  constrained  to  render.  Tlie  iing  should  of 
this  be  moft  joyous,  but  hedoubteth  ;  and  it  would  be  rigm  ibai-d  for 
him  to  find  the  meney  that  would  suffice  to  keeping  .his  army  so  lung^ 
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pressions  were  not  irrational;  but  we  read  with  re-    chap. 
gret,  that  a  royal  bodom,  which  is  the  theoretical  ..   ^]'    . 
seat  of  generous  pity,  and  the  constitutional  source 
of  ciyil  mercy,  should  have  insisted,  from  too  exclu- 
sive a  regard  to  his  soldiery,  that,  as  they  operated, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  plunder  •*. 

That  the  imperial  general  would  waste  the  season 
in  supporting  such  a  peculiar  English  object  as  the 
capture  of  Boulogne,  was  not  a  likely  incident.  His 
reluctance,  avoiding  refusal,  took  the  shape  of 
Flemish  tardy  gravity  of  motion  ;  and  Henry,  after 
lancing  several  sneers  at  the  slowness  of  his  allies  •', 
with  a  sarcasm  at  their  veracity  in  council  **,  at  last 
surrendered  his  judgment  to  the  more  experienced 
duke,  and  consented  that  the  united  troops,  about 
six  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  infantry, 
should  penetrate  along  the  Somme  into  the  interior 
of  France.  If  the  l^ce  knights  had  steadily  co- 
operated with  a  force  like  this,  and  Bourbon  had 
been  in  their  foremost  wing,  calling  upon  his  friends 
thus  supported,  to  raise  in  all  their  districts  their 

beth  hj  sea  tmi  laad.  Hierefbre  the  kmf^  wishes  to  n^  first  how  die 
dake  was  able  to  sustain  the  impression  of  the  enemy«  and  to  write  a 
good  round  letter  unto  my  lady  Margaret,  in  your  own  name,  to  stir 
them  forward/   MS.  Gel.  B  8. 73^. 

"^  '  As  to  sparing  the  country  from  burning  and  spoil,  the  king  thinks 
that  since  bis  artny  shall  mardi  in  hard  weather,  with  many  sore  ati4 
grierous  incommocuties,  if  they  should  also  forbear  the  profit  of  the  tpcil^ 
the  bare  hope  whereof,  tho  they  got  little,  was  great  encouraging  to 
them.'    MS.  ib.  p.  73^ 

'^  As  *  trust  to  their  provision,  of  whose  slackness  and  hanl  handling 
proof  hath  been  had  ere  this,'  p.  61 ;  and  '  the  best  part  of  the  time 
IS  now,  by  the  steckness  of  the  fiui^ndians,  passed  and  consumed*' 
p.  71, 

"  *  In  whose  report  what  trust  there  is;  they  made  proof  the  hut 
summer  at  Hefdm,  which  was  in  three  months  very  weak,  till  they  came 
at  it,  and  in  their  eyes,  very  strong  till  they  got  from  it/  MS.  ib.  p.  71 . 
They  had  refused  to  join  the  English  in  assaulting  the  castle.  Hall,  6l^. 
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30  OK  standards  of  revolt,  the  throne  of  France  would,  as 
1  ^  '  far  as  human  calculations  could  be  justly  extended 
into  the  ever  mysterious  future,  have  fallen  into  ruin 
as  they  advanced.  But  Bourbon's  absence,  on  his 
perilous  escape,  at  their  first  grand  movement,  and 
the  faithless  defalcation  of  the  Germans,  when  he 
had  emerged  again  to  head  them,  broke  the  power 
of  this  alarming  confederacy,  deterred  Bourbon's 
friends  from  rising,  defeated  the  settled  plan  of  the 
campaign,  and  left  the  English  and  Flemish  forces 
to  make  their  future  operations  at  random,  for  such 
purposes  as  they  could  jointly  agree  upon. 

They  hoped  for  battle;  but  the  French  had  no 
forces  for  such  an  encounter;  and  their  true  system 
of  defending  France  against  a  desultory  invasion, 
bad  been  learnt  from  former  sufferings.  This  was 
to  garrison  the  defensible  fortresses,  and  to  retire 
before  the  enemy,  destroying  whatever  could  give 
him  forage  or  provisions.  This  Fabian  system  suited 
the  inferior  force  of  Tremouille,  to  whose  experienced 
talents  Francis  now  chiefly  confided  the  protection 
of  his  crown.  It  incurred  no  chance  of  disaster ; 
and  as  it  had  twice  before  compelled  Henry's  uncon- 
quered  armies  to  retreat,  it  was  now  adopted  with 
the  same  emancipating  result.  Suffolk  and  Buren, 
passing  the  towns  that  were  prepared  to  stand  a 
siege,  reached  the  Somme,  at  Bray.  Tremouille 
took  post  here  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  at 
arms  and  fifteen  hundred  infantry,  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage. He  had  hoped,  if  the  English  forced  the  post, 
he  could  have  retired  along  the  causeway,  and 
broken  up  the  bridges  after  him ;  but  the  charge  was 
too  vigorous.      His   defending' body  were  tlirovvu 
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into  confusion,  and  many  cut  to  pieces :  the  town 
was  taken  on  20tli  October,  the  river  passed,  and 
the  combined  forces  pressing  on,  soon  reached  and 
crossed  the  Oize,  burning,  plundering  and  terrifying, 
till  they  had  advanced  within  eleven  leagues  of 
Paris  ^'.  These  successes  spread  thro  France  con- 
sternation and  despondency  9'',  and  Henry  resumed 
his  belief  that  the  crown  of  France  might  yet  adorn 
his  brow''.  This  progress  roused  the  French  go- 
vernment to  collect  what  provincial  forces  could  be 
raised,  under  the  due  de  Vendome;  and,  ere  a  few 
more  weeks  had  elapsed,  the  alarm  of  the  Parisians 
subsided  into  exultation,  when  our  commander,  find- 
ing the  Germans  stubborn  in  their  retreat ;  fearing 
to  be  harrassed  by  the  arming  country,  and  by  co- 
operation between  Vendome  and  Tremouille,  and 
perceiving  his  provisions  failing,  and  his  army  sick- 
ening and  diminishing,  from  a  season  prematurely 
and  unusually  cold,  decided  at  last  to  fall  back  on 
the  Somme,  and  from  that  to  Wallen  and  Burgues 
into  Artois,  and  thence  into  Calais,  by  the  middle 
of  December'*.     Suffolk  sent  lord  Sondes  to  explain 

•  BelJay,  297-302 ;  Hall,  66&. 

"  RiwseJl  wrote  on  lltli  November,  to  Wolsey  :  *  Sir,  they  fear  jour 
amiy  marvellously  in  France  ;  and  the  saying  is,  that  your  said  army  is 
almost  at  Paris/    MS.  Vit.  B.  5.  p.  217. 

•*  More  wrote  to  Wolsey,  on  30th  October,  *  I  read  your  letters  to 
the  king,  whereby  he  perceived  the  goodly  victory  that  his  army  hath 
had  at  Ancre  and  Bray,  and  winning  the  passage  over  the  Somme,  with 
free  entry  into  the  bowels  of  France,  without  appearance  of  any  great 
resistance ;  with  demonstration  and  good  likelihood  of  the  attaining  itfhi$ 
ancient  right  and  title  to  the  croam  of  France,  to  his  smgular  comfort  and 
eternal  honor/    MS.  Galba,  B.  8.  p.  87. 

•*  Bellay,  304,  5;  Hall.  668-672.  Wolsey  directs  the  ambassadors 
in  Spain  to  give  those  reasons  to  the  emperor,  for  not  keeping  the  army 
longer  in  France.  *  The  season  of  the  year  was  so  frequent  with  extreme 
cold,  and  other  sore  weathers,  that  neither  man  nor  beast  could  longer 
endure  marching  in  the  field ;  but  died  daily  and  nightly,  on  both  nartn, 
in  great  numbers  for  cold  :  and  divers  lost  their  fingers,  hands  and  feet, 
being  frozen  dead  upon  their  beds,  and  some  daily  cut  off.    Remeni- 
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BOOK  to  tiie  king  the  necessity  of  the  retreat,  who  expa- 
tiated on  the  miseries  of  the  arjny,  severe  frosts,  bit- 
ter winds,  the  weather  now  wet,  the  ways  deep,  long 
nights  and  short  days,  great  journeys^  and  little  vic- 
tuals, which  caused  the  soldii^^  to  die  daily.  ^'  We 
knew  this,**  exclaicaed  Henry,  "  before  your  coming, 
and  therefore  had  appointed  lord  Moulsey  to  relieve 
you  with  six  thousand  men,  which  are  almost  ready  ; 
for  we  wish  Aat,  in  no  vvise,  the  army  should  br^ 
up."  But  Suffolk  had  let  them  depart.  He  pleaded 
the  example  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who,  frpm  the 
extremity  of  the  season,  had  broken  up  his  camp* 
Henry  was  indignant  that  nothing  had  been  done, 
and  that  nothing  could  now  be  hoped  for ;  and  for 
a  long  time  kept  Suffolk  and  the  chief  captains  from 
his  presence '^  Thus  ended  the  foraiidabLe  menace 
of  this  long  dreaded  carmpaign,  and  with  all  dread 
in  France  of  Henry's  federation  with  his  imperial 
rival.  He  ordered  Wolsey  to  apprise  the  emperor, 
that  if  the  lance  knights  would  return,  and  his  Fle- 
mish general  co-operate,  the  English  troops  should 
make  with  them  a  winter  campaign'*.  But,  as  nei- 
ther of  these  conditional  events  took  place,  the  royal 
mind  subsided  into  a  more  pacified  state,  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  next  year's  course  of  things^.  A 
part  of  the  world  however,  imputed  the  failure  to 
Wolsey's  secret  orders ;  and  thus  Tyndal,  his  con- 

bering  also,  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon's  army  was  then  totally  scattered, 
without  hope  of  any  fruit  to  ensue  of  his  enterprises  at  this  tune.'  Fidd 
App.  139- 

•*  Hall,  673. 

^  Wolsey's  Lett.    Fidd.  140. 

"  Bellay,  allowably  enough,  gives  the  honor  of  the  failure  of  this  in- 
vasion,  to  Tremouille,  who,  he  says,  *  had  with  sudi  a  small  force,  to 
defend  the  country  against  an  army  so  powerful,  without  his  enemy's 
being  able  to  keep,  on  his  going  away,  a  single  foot  of  what  he  had  con- 
quered.' p.  305. 
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temporary,  seven  years  afterwards  expresses  diese    chaI". 
accusing  murmurs  of  the  public  voice.  .    ^^'    . 

'^  We  sent  our  soldiers  two  summers  against  the 
French,  unto  whose  chief  captains  the  cardinal 

HAD     APPOINTED     MOW     FAR    THEY   SHOULD    GO, 

AND  WHAT  THEY  SHOULD  DO  J  and  therefore  the 
French  king  was  nothing  afraid,  but  brought  all  his 
power  against  the  emperor  in  other  places ;  and  to 
was  the  emperor  ever  betrayed.  Thus  the  cardinal 
was  his  friend  openly,  and  the  French  king's  secretly, 
for  no  love  that  he  had  to  Francis,  but  to  help  the 
pope,  and  to  become  pope  himself'^." 

Such  were  the  surmises  of  the  disappointed ;  but 
they  seem  unjust  impeachments  of  Wolsey,  as  to 
this  campaign,  unless  the  communication  to  the 
French  was  a  ramification  of  his  doubling  and  ever 
mysterious  politics  '^.  It  is  certain  that  neither  the 
pope  nor  Wolsey  wished  to  abase  Francis  too  much, 
that  the  emperor  might  not  become  too  great.  From 
whatever  source  the  disappointment  originatied, 
tUharles  afterwards  beheld  Wolsey  with  no  cordial 
eye,  and  Wolsey  felt  the  effect  of  his  mistrust ;  for, 
as  this  fruitless  campaign  was  closing,  a  new  pope 
was  chosen  from  the  emperor's  party,  which,  instead 
of  being  Wolsey,  was  the  cardinal  de  Medici,  or 
Clement  VII  9\ 

••  Tyndale's  <  Practice  of  Prelntes;*  printed  1530. 

^  A  striking  instance  of  these  occurred  in  1524.  England  was  all 
that  year  in  close  alliance,  and  was  with  Charles  V.  against  Francis ;  and 
-yet,  in  March  1525,  the  emperors  ambassador  here,  Du  Praet,  charged 
ien  Welsey,  who  bad  intercepted  his  official  letters,  and  who  admitted 
the  fact,  that  Joachim,  the  aeent  of  the  French  government,  who  had 
come  in  the  guise  of  a  trader,  had  been  living  secretly  lodged  in  a  house, 
in  Black  Fryars,  in  London,  for  eight  months  before,  in  frequent  com- 
munication with  the  labyrinthian  cardinal.  See  the  letter  in  Fiddes, 
App.  p.  334.  ••  See  before,  p.  226. 
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BOOK  This  blow  to  Wolsey's  dearest  hopes,  which  he 
'  had  taken  some  pains  to  prevent,  he  could  neither 
retrieve,  forgive,  nor  forget.  As  he  had  abandoned 
Francis,  to  induce  the  emperor  to  exalt  him  to  the 
popedom,  his  resentment  at  this  new  disppointment^ 
which  may  be  attributed  to  his  own  insincerity,  be- 
gan a  revolution  in  his  mind,  which,  before  two  years 
more  elapsed,  exhibited  the  English  government 
veering  again  to  the  most  opposite  quarter,  like  a 
political  weathercock ;  but  with  consequences  that 
demolished  Wolsey's  greatness,  agitated  England, 
curtailed  the  papacy,  and  liberated  Europe^. 


••  It  was  to  Adrian,  a  little  before  his  death,  12  Cal.  Oct.  152a,  that 
Ludovicus  Vives,  from  Louvain,  expressed  the  earnest  eflFusions  of  his 
mind  on  these  military  agitations.  '  Two  things  are  required  and  ex- 
,  pected  from  you  :  rest  from  arms  among  the  princes ;  rest  from  tumult 
among  their  subjects.  How  strange  that  man  should,  by  laying  waste, 
by  consuming,  b^  killing,  by  making  ruin,  and  spreading  extensive 
slaughter,  seek  his  greatest  praise,  an  illustrious  name,  and  immortal 
glory  1  That  those  persons  should  be  dear  to  men,  who  so  hate  their 
Fellow  men  as  to  deprive  some  of  their  lands,  others  of  their  fortunes, 
and  others  of  their  lives ;  and  that  the  most  acceptable  are  those  who 
war  on  mankind,  and  become  the  associates  of  ttie  plunderer  and  the 
profligate  1 

^  How  much  more  uprieht  are  your  feelings!  How  greatly  more 
suitable  are  they  to  the  real  nature  of  man  1  You  think  that  you  are 
his  true  friend  if  vou  could  keep  us  in  amity  together;  if  you  could 
produce  that  result  which  peace  only  can  accomplish — that  ever^  one 
should  securely  enjoy  his  property,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

<  I  wish  all  princes  could  pass  some  part  of  their  lives  in  a  private 
station,  that  they  might  know  the  wants  of  their  subjects ;  and  from 
suffering  themselves,  learn  to  pity  those  who  suffer.  But  educated  amid 
re^l  pomp,  they  have  little  feeling  for  the  calamities  of  others.  They 
think  it  nothing  that  for  a  petty  quarrel,  or  from  vain  ambition,  fields, 
villages  and  towns  should  -be  laid  waste ;  a  population  consumed,  and 
even  nations  subverted.  Who  can  see  without  groans,  or  hear  without 
tears,  the  crowds  of  the  aged  and  of  infants  rendered  homeless,  and 
weeping  about  the  churches ;  their  property  taken  away  by  military 
violence,  even  of  their  friendly  armies,  ana,  what  is  <till  more  intolerable, 
destroyed  and  burnt  before  their  eyes.'    £p.  2. 
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CHAP.    XII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  FRANCE  IN  1524-EXPUL- 
SION  OF  THE  FRENCH  FROM  ITALY—BOURBON  RENEWS 
HIS  ENGAGEMENT  TO  MAKE  HENRY  KING  OF  FRANCE- 
INVADES  IT  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE,  AND  BESIEGES  MAR- 
SEILLES. 

A  MORE  specious  plan  for  the  subjection  of  a 
crown  and  nation  to  the  will  of  their  enemies ',  had 
rarely  been  defeated  more  entirely,  than  the  duke 
of  Bourbon's  scheme  of  insurrection  in  France,  and 
for  its  invasion  during  the  autumn  of  1523.  But  as 
nations  arise  not,  neither  do  they  fall  by  human  con- 
trivances. It  is  because  their  destinies  rest  on  a 
superior  causation,  that  their  stability  and  its  depar- 
ture have  so  often  been  found  unaffected  by  the 
strength  and  wisdom  that  have  attacked,  or  by  the 
weakness  and  errors  that  have  defended  them.  It 
might  amuse  a  Frederic  to  say,  that  heaven  always 
befriends  large  battalions ;  but  no  remark  has  been 
oftener  confuted  by  both  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory, and  by  his  own.  Something  more  than  num- 
bers or  skill  or  both  united  are  requisite  for  success, 
or  Napoleon  would  not  have  failed  at  Acre,  in  Rus- 
sia, at  Leipsig,  or  on  the  hills  of  Waterloo.  From 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIIL .  to  his  death,  France 

'  Bellay  admits,  that  if  Francis  had  crossed  the  Alps  before  he  had 
heard  of  the  duke's  negociations,  France  would  have  been  •  <3bninl^, 
before  it  could  have  bt^^i  9ticcored,  because  if  the  king  would  then  have 
returned  out  of  Italy,  the  imperial  army  there  would  have  followed  hif 
hiil.'    Mem.  17.  p.  264) 

MOD.  Hist.  VOL.  L  Z 
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was  repeatedly  in  peril  of  conquest  and  partition, 
according  to  the  usual  laws  and  principles  that  guide 
human  calculations.  And  yet  it  so  often  escaped 
the  impending  calamity  when  that  event  seemed 
most  probable,  that  a  foreseeing  mind  might  have 
been  warranted  to  infer  that  it  was  intended  to 
occupy  a  great  and  influential  station  in  the  future 
history  and  on  th^  progressive  fortunes  of  mankind. 

The  signal  failure  of  all  that  Bourbon  had  thus  far 
planned  might  have  been  expected  to  have  prevented 
any  repetition  of  his  project;  but  it  was  because 
the  disappointment  was  not  ascribable  to  human 
power  or  policy,  but  had  arisen  from  something  dif- 
ferent ;  from  things,  which,  in  our  phrases,  used  to 
signify  unknown  causation,  we  call  by  the  gratuitous 
term  accidents,  that  he  and  his  confederates  were 
induced  to  make  new  arrangements  in  1524,  for 
accomplishing  his  projects.  The  more  closely  the 
preceding  incidents  were  contemplated,  the  more 
their  unlooked-for  result  appeared  to  have  been  the 
mere  contingency  of  coinciding  circumstances.  Fran« 
cis  and  France  had  not  averted  the  machinated  ruin, 
by  military  talent  or  prowess ;  nor  had  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  been  detected  in  deceiving  any  of  the  con- 
federates by  treachery  or  misrepresentation.  The 
seemingly  casual  detention  of  the  French  king  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  meditated  explosion, 
having  suspended  and  delayed  it  when  all  its  ap- 
pointed auxiliaries  were  moving  to  concur  in  spread- 
ing its  overwhelming  effects ;  and  the  great  directing 
leader  becoming  a  fugitive  at  that  crisis  when  his 
commanding  talents  were  most  wanted  to  superin*- 
tend  and  combine  the  co-operating  forces  that  came 
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to  be  guided  by  his  counsels,  the  whole  scheme  was 
dislocated)  confidence  paralysed,  and  that  state  of 
doubting  mind  produced,  both  in  the  disaffected 
French  and  the  hired  lansquenets,  which  led  the  one 
to  be  corruptible  and  the  other  to  be  inactive.  The 
inference  of  the  great  captains  and  statesmen,  was, 
that  the  disappointment  was  not  irretrievable;  that 
the  elements  of  success  remained  as  available  as  be- 
fore ;  and  that  a  renewal  of  the  previous  plan,  with 
some  modifications  from  the  circumstances  which 
had  occurred,  would  still  produce  the  triumph  that 
was  desired,  and  realise  the  projects  which  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  had  covenanted  to  achieve. 

As  soon  as  the  Germans  were  found  inflexibly 
resolved  not  to  return  upon  France,  and  therefore 
that  the  English  army  would  recede,  this  nobleman, 
refusing  the  new  overtures  that  Francis  caused  to  be 
made  to  him  at  Lierre*,  set  out  to  take  shelter  with 
tiie  emperor,  and  to  concert  with  him  for  engaging 
the  next  year,  1524,  in  a  more  prosperous  campaign. 
Having  declined  the  cardinal's  invitation  into  Eng- 
land ',  either  because  he  thought  a  visit  to  it  would 
dissatisfy  his  favoring  countrjrmen,  or  rouse  the  em- 
peror's jealousy;  or  that  from  some  disquieting 
doubts  of  Wolsey's  honesty,  he  deemed  it  unsafe  to 
himself,  he  preferred  to  traverse  Germany  from 
Switzerland  to  Trent,  which  he  reached  in  six  weeks, 
and  whence,  resting  there  a  few  days,  he  passed  into 
Mantua.  Here  its  marquis,  whose  father  had  been 
the  brother  of  his  mother,  received  him  kindly,  and 
supplied  him  and  his  companions  with  horses,  arms, 

*  M.  Ballay.    Mem.  p.  Vfi. 

*  Wol8ey*$  Letter,  09th  Nov.  MS.  Vit.  B.  S  P-  223- 

z  2 
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BOOK  and  necessaries.  On  the  fourth  day  after  his  arrival 
c__ ^  .  be  departed  to  Cremona,  where  the  governor  v^el- 
comed  him,  and  gave  him  an  escort  of  horse  to  Pla- 
centia.  There  he  consulted  on  the  future  operations 
of  the  war,  with  Lannoy  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  who 
was  now  the  emperor's  lieutenant-general  in  Milan, 
and  then  hastened  to  Genoa  to  embark  for  the 
Spanish  court,  to  which  he  sent  a  confidential  officer 
to  receive  from  that  its  ulterior  directions.  Five 
weeks  he  remained  at  this  port  before  the  contrary 
winds  allowed  the  answer  to  arrive,  which  gave  him 
the  option  of  sailing  to  Spain,  or  of  remaining  in 
Italy  *.  He  preferred  the  latter  alternative,  that  he 
might  see  the  issue  of  the  military  movements,  and 
on  this  decision  proceeded  to  the  viceroy  and  im- 
perial army  at  Binasq  ^  The  French  officers  who 
had  been  sent  to  seize  him,  having  missed  their  prey, 
oould  only  obtain  the  gratification  of  plundering  his 
seat  at  Chantelles  of  its  superb  furniture,  which  sur- 
passed in  state  and  beauty  what  any  other  prince  in 
Europe  possessed*. 

During  these  transactions,  the  opposing  armies  in 
Italy  were  monoeuvreing  against  each  other.  The 
admiral  Bonnivet  assigning  his  van  to  Montmorency, 
marched  on  Milan.  The  imperial  general  Prospero 
Colonna  ordered  the  active  Antonio  Leyva  to  ad- 
vance from  Asti  on  the  Tanaro.  He  marched  and 
took  Valenza,  near  its  junction  with  the  Po,  As 
this  movement  brought  him  nearer  to  the  French, 
Bonnivet  went  forward  and  offered  battle.     Leyva 

*  Bellay,  277.    It  was  brooght  by  Adrian  de  Cray,  Seif^eur  de  Reux, 
and  by  the  Signeur  de  Lurcy,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Charles,  ib. 
»  Bellay,  278.  •  Ib.  278, 
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hastened  to  the  Ticino,  and  retired  over  it,  and  the  ^[?.^^- 
admiral  captured  Novarra,  and  all  the  towns  of  the 
Ommeline.  Prospcro,  who  was  very  ill,  made  a  show 
of  fighting  with  his  concentrated  forces,  but  per- 
ceiving that  he  could  not  prevent  the  French  from 
passing  the  Ticino,  he  withdrew  to  Milan ;  and  find- 
ing that  city  unsafe,  from  the  confiision  and  alarm  of 
its  inhabitants,  he  fell  back  to  Lodi  on  the  Adda^. 

The  citizens  representing  to  Bonnivet,  that  if  his 
soldiers  were  brought  to  Milan,  they  would  sack  it, 
and  make  it  useless  to  his  master,  proposed  to  expel 
from  it  themselves  the  imperialists,  and  to  redeem  it 
by  money.  This  treaty  caused  a  pause  in  the  ad- 
miral's movements  for  a  few  days;  and  Prospero 
assiduously  used  the  interval  to  re-fortify  the  city, 
and  for  its  preservation,  to  abandon  all  the  rest  of 
the  duchy  except  Cremona  and  Pavia,  to  which  lat- 
ter place  he  dispatched  Ley  va,  with  the  one  thousand 
additional  men  whom  he  withdrew  from  Alexandria, 
which  the  French  immediately  seized,  while  he  sent 
three  thousand  more  to  protect  Cremona.  Bonnivet 
perceiving  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  been 
drawn,  attempted  to  repair  the  delay  by  an  instant 
march  on  Milan.  But  it  was  too  late,  as  Prospero 
had  there  collected  an  eflfective  army  of  ten  thousand 
men:  yet  still  not  despairing  of  ultimate  success, 
the  admiral  encamped  before  it  between  Lodi  and 
Pavia  ^ ;  and  hearing  that  the  duke  of  Mantua  had 
arrived  at  Lodi  with  an  armed  force,  which  the  pope 
had  supplied  to  aid  the  league,  he  directed  the  cele- 
brated Bayard,  with  eight  thousand  four  hundred 

'  BeUay,  281-8.  *  lb.  290. 
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BOOK    men,  to  attempt  to  surprise  him.     The  papal  general 

— ^ 9  heard  of  this  advance,  and  dreading  the  contest, 

>524-  abandoned  the  city.  Bayard  took  it,  and  being 
joined  by  Rence,  a  Roman  baron,  with  four  thousand 
Italians,  was  induced  to  try  whether  Cremona  wa$ 
impregnable  to  a  vigorous  assault.  Prospero  sent  in 
haste  three  thousand  men  from  Pavia  to  strengthen 
its  defence;  and  ordered  the  duke  of  Urbino  with 
the  Venetians,  and  Mantua  with  the  ecclesiastical 
forces,  to  march  up  and  hinder  the  assault.  Bayard^ 
undismayed  and  resolute,  pursued  his  attack,  till  in 
three  days  he  had  made  a  competent  breach,  and 
was  arranging  his  men  for  the  assault,  when  such 
torrents  of  rain  fell  that  the  soldiers  could  not  keep 
their  footing.  It  lasted  four  days,  which  gave  the 
garrison  time  to  repair  the  dilapidation ;  and  as  the 
effect  of  the  rains  on  the  roads  prevented  food  from 
being  brought  up  by  the  usual  channels,  and  the 
opposing  forces  had  so  stationed  themselves  on  both 
sides  of  the  Po,  as  to  intercept  all  supplies  from 
any  other  direction,  the  want  of  provisions  com- 
pelled the  French  commander  to  retire  to  the  camp 
before  Milan  ^ 

The  admiral's  object  was  to  starve  this  large  city 
into  a  surrender,  and  as  a  famine  from  his  close 
^Uockade  began  to  increase  among  its  citizens,  it  was 
impossible  to  save  it  unless  he  could  be  dislodged ; 
and  he  was  too  strong  to  make  a  battle  for  that  pilr- 
.pose  safe. 

But  a  greater  mind  than  his,  the  genius  of  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  had  now  reached  the  camp  of  the 

'  Bcllay,  291-3. 
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imperialists,  and  a  train  of  progressiye  victory  ac- 
companied his  presence.  The  emperor  made  him 
heutenant-general  of  all  his  army  in  Lombardy,  and 
ordered  the  viceroy  to  obey  his  commands '"".  This 
was  grating  to  Lannoy's  proud  spirit,  who  with  the 
able  marquis  de  Pescara  had  taken  the  head  of  the 
forces,  on  Prospero  Colonna's  increasing  illness, 
and  who  had  before  kept  away  from  this  general 
rather  than  be  subordinate  to  him  ".  But  the  duke, 
who  joined  the  army  in  February,  judiciously  con- 
tinued him  in  the  active  pre-eminence,  and  contented 
himself  with  expressing  those  directing  counsels  of 
his  superior  intelligence,  which  gave  precision,  sys- 
tem^ and  success  to  all  the  future  operations. 

Bourbon  saw  that  if  Bonnivet  could  not  be  beaten, 
he  might  yet  be  so  constrained  in  his  supplies  as  to 
be  compelled  to  fall  back;  and  in  order  to  place  him 
under  ibis  necessity  in  time  to  save  Milan,  the  duke 
directed  the  enterprising  Antonio  de  Leyva,  to  make 
demonstrations  from  Pavia,  of  attacking  the  bridge 
which  the  admiral  had  fixed  at  Vigeva,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  his  principal  provisions.  To  block  up 
one  of  the  main  roads  by  which  its  food  had  been 
conveyed  to  Milan,  the  French  general  had  taken 
Monza  on  the  little  river  above  it ;  but  now  alarmed 
for  his  own  supplies  from  Vigeva,  and  solicitous  to 
secure  what  was  so  important  to  his  own  subsistence, 
he  marched  Bayard  and  Renc^  from  Monza  to  this 
bridge,  the  loss  of  which  might  have  starved  his 

'•  The  bishop  of  Bath,  in  his  dispatch  to  Wolsey  from  Rom«,  ist 
Febitiarj  1534,  communicates  this  tact,  and  adds,  'The  said  duke  is 
now  coming  to  Milan  to  exercise  the  power/    MS.  Vitell.  B.  6.  p.  1. 

"  '  Ne  voulant  venir  ou  il  ^toit  pour  de  lui  ^tre  command^.  Bellay, 
p.  309. 
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army.  Bourbon  Bad  discerned  that,  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  hostile  army  which  could  use  its  own  choice 
*5a4.  of  attacking  whichever  part  was  the  weakest,  the 
French,  not  having  forces  enow  to  make  both  points 
impregnable,  must,  if  both  were  menaced,  either 
lose  them  by  insufficient  garrisons,  or  abandon  one 
to  preserve  the  other.  Bonnivet  preferred  to  weaken 
Monza,  that  he  might  keep  Vigeva;  and  this  move- 
ment, however  indispensable,  ruined  his  campaign* 
It  uncovered  that  point  of  his  blockade  by  which  he 
had  so  much  distressed  the  city;  and  as  soon  as 
Bayard  left  this  post,  such  abundance  of  provisions 
were  immediately  introduced  from  it,  as  to  terminate 
every  hope  of  starving  the  city  into  surrender'*. 

For  six  weeks  the  French  troops  had  been  en- 
during, patiently,  the  snows  and  frosts  of  an  early 
and  rigorous  winter,  expecting  every  day  that  theii' 
sufferings  would  end  by  the  capture  of  the  city. 
Their  spirits  sank  as  this  became  unlikely,  and  the 
admiral  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  mortification 
of  raising  his  protracted  siege.  He  retired,  with 
vexed  reluctance  to  fix  his  station  at  Biagras  and  its 
vicinity,  to  preserve  his  army'^  and  sent  Renc6  to 
besiege  Aronna,  as  a  point  of  needful  security.  A 
timely  reinforcement  of  its  garrison  prevented  a  sur- 
prise. Rence  battered  it  for  twenty-five  days,  and 
made  three  assaults,  to  be  repulsed  in  all.  He  then 
mined  its  wall,  and  blew  it  up ;  but  it  is  described 
to  have  fallen  down  into  the  very  space  it  had  quitted, 

"  Bellay,  307. 

"  Bellay,  308.  On  27th  February  1524,  Russell  announced  this  re- 
cesbion  to  Wolsey.  *  The  Frenchmen  be  withdrawn  from  all  such  towns 
and  places  ns  they  kept, and  be  congregated  at  a  place  called  Biangrace/ 
MS.Vitell.B.e.p.O.  o    c  r  a 
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and   to   his    surprise   and    discomfiture    appeared    chap. 
standing  and  unbroken.      His  losses  left  him  no  ' 

choice  but  to  retreat  into  a  nearer  communication 
with  the  main  French  army  '*• 

Bourbon  continued  his  plan  of  operating  on  the 
channels,  of  his  opponents  supplies,  so  as  to  leave 
them  no  option  between  famine  or  retreat  Bonnivet 
was  desirous  to  extricate  himself  from  this  dilemma 
by  a  battle,  and  fixed  on  the  21st  February  to  fight 
it  '^ ;  but  the  dule  refused  what  his  antagonist 
deemed  the  most  beneficial  to  himself,  till  the  time 
arrived  that  he  should  adopt  it  for  his  own  ad-- 
vantage. 

Six  thousand  Germans,  whom  the  Venetians  had 
engaged,  came  over  the  Tyrol  into  their  camp.  All 
these  forces  were  now  directed  to  pass  the  Adda, 
and  unite  with  the  main  body  '^  that  they  might 
wage  the  battle  that  should  be  deemed  expedient 
with  their  collective  strength.  The  confederated 
troops,  by  their  junction^  presented  a  body  of  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
cavalry  '^ ;  and  in  March  1 524  ",  began  their  opera-  • 
tions  by  taking  post  on  the  high  road  from  Milan 
to  Pavia«  They  learnt  that  Bayard  was  at  Rebec 
with  his  division,  sufficiently  far  from  the  great 
French  camp  as  to  invite  a  camisade  or  a  night  sur* 
prise.  Clothing  the  men  selected  to  accompany 
them  in  a  white  shirt  over  their  armor,  to  be  distin-* 

"  Bellay,  308, 309.  The  fact  mentioned  by  this  intelligent  officer  of 
the  wall  settling  after  the  explosion  into  its  former  base,  implies,  that  the 
powder  used  was  not  sufficient  to  break  its  cohesion,  ana  had  been  9a 
eentrally  applied  as  to  elevate  it  without  throwing  it  on  either  side. 

1^  Russelrs  Lett.    MS.  ib.  p.  9. 

»  Bishop  of  Bath*»  Letter,  MS,  Vitell.  B.  6.  p.  3.     Bellay,  310. 

"  Bath's  Lett  ib.  "  Bellay,  310. 
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BOOK  guished  from  their  adversaries,  the  marquis  of  Pes- 
J  ^  cara,  with  Spanish  infantry,  and  the  pope's  nephew, 
1534-  John  de  Medicis  with  competent  cavalry,  set  off  as 
evening  closed  ;  arrived  at  their  point  of  attack  two 
hours  before  day ;  stormed  the  entrenchment,  and 
carried  it  Bayard,  tho  labouring  under  illness, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  with  great  ability  saved  his 
troops  by  an  expeditious  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
their  baggage  '•.  The  admiral  who  had  well  watched 
his  enemy,  was  hastening  to  their  succor,  when  he 
met  them  in  their  flight ;  and  tho  his  forces  were  so 
much  extenuated  by  bis  winter  campaign  as  to  be 
half  the  number  of  those  that  were  pressing  upon 
him  ^,  he  had  the  courage  to  offer  them  every  day 
a  pitched  battle  ;  but  Bourbon  declined  it  He  saw 
that  the  imperialists  could  push  the  French  out  of 
the  Milanese  by  skilful  movements,  without  fighting; 
and  reserving  his  army  entire  for  ulterior  use,  he 
wisely  determined  to  gain  all  that  victory  could  give, 
without  risking  the  chances  and  the  loss  of  a  severe 
conflict  to  obtain  it  **. 

Bonnivet  sent  to  the  Grisons  for  six  thousand  Swiss 
troops ;  but  before  they  arrived,  the  combined  army, 
to  displace  him  from  his  advantageous  post  at  Biagras, 
crossed  the  Ticino,  and  encamped  at  Gambolat,  to  cut 
off  his  supplies  from  the  Ommeline ;  and  at  the  same 
time  took  Garlasco  by  st6rm,  which  opened  the  ave- 
nue for  their  own  provisions  from  Pavia,  and  stretched 
their  posts  to  Binasco.  That  the  road  of  the  Omme- 
line might  not  be  closed  against  him,  the  admiral 
was  obliged  to  move  to  Vigeva.    These  counter  po- 

'•  BeJby,  3U,  313.  ^  RuMeU*>  Lelter,  ib,    BelJar. 

"  Bcllay,  31a. 
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sitions  brought  both  armies  so  near,  that  the  French  ^  xn^' 
line  of  battle  was  three  days  drawn  out  to  wage  it,  ' — ^-^ 
tho  not  half  the  number  of  their  antagonists;  but 
these  pursuing  their  securer  plan,  declined  the  com- 
bat, and  captured  Sazanna,  and  then  VerceUe,  to 
force  Bonnivet,  by  the  loss  of  his  supplies  from 
Turin  and  Vercellese,  to  fall  still  farther  back,  as 
his  only,  though  reluctant  choice  ^^. 

To  be  near  the  Swiss  in  their  descent,  who  were 
now  indispensable  to  his  adopting  an  offensive  plan, 
and  who  were  marching  to  Lodi,  the  admiral  with- 
drew to  Novarra*'.  The  general  Medici  was  sent  to 
repel  the  Grisons,  and  they  retrograded  bef(M*e  him 
to  a  remote  mountain  passage.  Forcing  Biagras,  he 
obtained  great  booty,  which  being  taken  to  Milan, 
spread  or  was  followed  by  a  plague  that  took  off 
forty  thousand  of  its  citizens  **.  As  the  Swiss  were 
now  descending  nearer  France  upon  Ivrea,  the  vice- 
roy, to  stop  their  progress,  advanced  to  Marian;  and 
to  join  them,  the  admiral  moved  suddenly  off  eighteen 
miles  from  Novarra  towards  Romagnano,  with  the 
pestilential  disorder  raging  among  his  soldiers  ^^. 
The  French,  before  they  moved,  had  been  proffered 
the  battle  by  Bourbon,  but  in  their  turn  declined  it^^ 


•*  BeHaj,  312-316. 

^  Bellay,  317.  On  25lh  April,  the  bishop  of  Baeh  inPvrmed  Wohny 
of  this  movement^  adding^  *  tor  ha^te  in  withdrawing  they  have  lost 
much  of  their  carriages,  and  sundry  great  pieces  of  their  artillery. 
They  be  in  evil  case,  both  for  lack  of  money  and  lack  of  victuals.' 
MS.  Vit.B.6,p.30. 

»•  Bellay,  31ft. 

**  Bell.  319.  The  bishop,  8th  May,  wrote,  *The  French  camp  is  sore 
troubled  with  the  plague/    MS.  ib. 

*  On  30th  March,  De  Crey  wrote  to  the  imperial  ambassador  in 
England  from  the  camp  of  St.  George ;    *  That  be  hoped  the  battle 
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BOOK  Tbey  could  expect,  after  this  retrogression,  no  better 
victory  than  an  escape.  From  want  of  means,  they 
could  profit  by  no  success ;  and  their  antagonists  so 
far  outnumbered  them  as  to  make  defeat  the  most 
probable  issue  to  them  of  the  contest :  nor  was  it 
quite  safe  to  confront  their  soldiers,  in  this  dispirit- 
ing moment,  against  Bourbon*^. 

Satisfied  with  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the 
Milanese,  the  viceroy  was  now  going  to  rest  upon 
his  laurels,  and  to  post  his  troops  in  their  encamp- 
ment ;  but  the  master  eye  of  Bourbon  saw  that  as 
yet  not  half  was  done  of  what  could  be  accomplished, 
and  urged  him  to  press  forward,  and  now  to  compel 
a  battle  or  retreat  before  any  reinforcements  should 
increase  its  diflBculties.  They  disputed  upon  the 
subject ;  and  profiting  by  the  impolitic  pause  which 
the  discussion  occasioned,  the  admiral  at  midnight 
marched  up  to  the  Sessia ;  and  at  the  dawn,  had  the 
gratification  to  see  that  the  Swiss  had  simultaneously 
reached  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  To  desire  them 
to  cross  it  to  him  was  his  immediate  message,  which, 
to  his  astonishment,  was  answered  by  a  positive  re- 
fusal. They  had  been  promised  that  the  duke  of 
Longueville  should  have  met  them  at  Ivrea  with  four 
hundred  cavalry,  and  they  found  no  such  force  there 
to  get  them  provisions,  and  to  protect  their  flanks. 

would  be  fought  which  should  drive  away  the  French.'  And  on  30th 
March,  Bourbon  himself  complains,  in  an  original  French  epbtle  to 
Penthievre  in  the  British  Museum,  that  '  then  he  could  not  get  his 
enemies  to  give  battle,  tho  he  was  ui^ng  tliem  as  much  as  he  could.' 
MS.  Vitel.  B.  6.  p.  aa,  as. 

"  De  Crey  wrote,  *  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  thinks  he  could  draw  away 
most  part  of  the  French  army  if  he  had  but  ready  money  to  pay  them/ 
MS.  Vitel.  B.  6.  p.  aa.  j  j      r  j 
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A£fronted  at  this  neglect,  they  resolved  to  return 
homewards  *'. 

Before  these  differences  could  be  arranged,  the  im- 
perialists, who  at  last  assented  to  Bourbon's  wish  to 
pursue,  had  reached  Bonnivet.  He  collected  his 
gendarmerie  to  sustain  their  charge,  and  was  in- 
stantly disabled  by  the  shot  of  an  arquebusse  on  his 
arm.  Bayard  advanced  to  confront  the  foe,  but 
another  shot  struck  him  In  the  body.  His  friends 
prayed  him  to  withdraw.  His  firm  answer  was,  that 
he  had  never  turned  his  back  upon  an  adversary.  He 
was  taken  from  his  horse  and  placed  against  a  tree, 
with  his  face,  as  he  desired,  towards  his  enemies.  It 
was  here  the  duke  of  Bourbon  came  to  him,  and  ex- 
pressed his  pity  for  the  suffering  state  of  such  a  vir- 
tuous knight.  ^'  Monsieur !''  exclaimed  the  expiring 
hero,  "  I  need  no  pity,  for  I  am  dying  like  a  man  of 
honor.  But  I  pity  you  to  be  thus  serving  against 
your  prince,  your  country,  and  your  oath*^" 

The  French  had  now  no  alternative  but  retreat. 
The  count  de  St.  Pol,  who  had  taken  the  command, 
hastily  passed  the  river,  gave  his  artillery  to  the 
Swiss,  who  retired  with  it  thro  the  vale  of  Aosta ; 


*  Bellay,  340.  We  leam  from  RusselKs  despatch  of  11th  March, 
from  Be8an90u,  that  this  delay  was  not  LoiiguevilIe*8  fault.  '  The  French 
king  did  levy  4,000  men  at  arms,  to  pass  the  mountains  for  reforcine  of 
his  army  there,  of  which  the  duke  of^  Longueville  will  be  captain,  but 
of  that  number  he  cannot  find  but  300  that  will  go  thither,  because  they' 
say  the  French  horse  and  foot  never  received  no  penny  of  wages  since 
they  passed  the  mountain.'    MS.  Vitell.  6.  6.  p.  15. 

•  Bellny,  342.  The  efficacy  of  the  pursuit  was  lessened  bv  its  tardi- 
ness, which  the  bishop  thus  explains  :  *  Our  men  made  after  them,  how- 
beit  but  very  slackly,  and  the  cause  was,  that  the  soldiers  of  our  army 
be  very  evil  paid,  aud  therefore  when  it  should  come  to  the  point  that 
they  should  do  any  good,  the  captain  cannot  get  them  forward/  MS.  ib, 
p.  42. 
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BOOK  and  falling  back  by  Turin  towards  Suza,  he  met,  near 
^  \'  .  Besan9on,  the  corps  of  Longueville,  whose  absence 
1534.  had  alienated  the  Switzers'^  Thus  Bourbon,  altho 
he  had  failed  in  France  to  put  its  crown  upon  Henry's 
head,  had  the  credit  and  the  satisfaction  of  driving 
the  French  army  over  the  Alps :  and  being  re-esta- 
blished in  fame  and  confidence  by  this  success,  he 
was  requested  by  both  the  emperor  and  king  of 
England  to  form  for  their  advantage,  his  ablest 
scheme  for  a  speedy  invasion  of  disheartened  and 
discontented  France;  an  achievement  which  was 
now  in  his  earnest  contemplation ''. 

While  these  great  incidents  were  evolving,  the 
new  year  opened  in  England  with  recriminations  of 
Buren,  the  Flemish  general,  and  Wolsey,  on  each 
other,  for  the  failure  of  any  benefit  from  the  last  cam- 
paign'*. Criticisms  abounded  ;  and  the  cardinal  of 
Liege  thought  himself  competent  to  condemn  the 
plan  on  which  Buren  had  acted,  and  proposed  a  new 
one  of  his  own,  as  preferable  in  his  mind  to  all  that 
the  Flemish  and  English  cabinets  had  devised.  This 
was,  to  advance  boldly  into  France  without  meddling 
with  the  existing  fortresses ;  but  instead  of  them, 
to  take  such  places  as  could  be  captured  without 
difficulty,  and  to  surround  these  with  new  fortifica- 

••  Bellay,  343-5-.  This  Rentleman  has  described  this  interesting  cam- 
paign with  the  precision  of  an  intelligent  officer,  and  with  the  correct* 
oess  of  an  eye  witness. 

^  Bath,  on  8th  May,  so  apprised  Wolsey  from  the  pope :  *  His 
holiness  says,  the  duke  of  Bourbon  maketh  his  reckoning  to  go  straight 
forward  into  France.  They  have  U,ooo  Spaniards,  0  or  7,000  lance 
knights,  besides  their  light  horse  and  Italian  foot.'  MS.  ib.  p.  48. 

•  We  learn  this  from  Dr.  Knight's  letter  in  MS.  Gaiha,  B.  8.  p.  103. 
Lady  Maigaret  took  her  general's  part,  and  compared  the  cardinal  to  a 
wife,  who,  expecting  reproaches  from  her  husband  began  scolding  him 
first.  Ib. 
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tions,  and  thus,  by  continuing  to  go  forward  and  to  chap. 
fortify  as  they  advanced,  a  large  tract  of  country  he 
thought  might  be  securely  and  lastingly  held  ".  This 
sage  scheme  pleased  the  prime  minister,  at  Brussels 
and  the  English  ambassador  there,  and  only  required 
great  patience  of  time,  great  expenditure  of  money, 
and  great  quietude  on  die  part  of  the  enemy,  to  be 
successfully  executed.  But  Dr.  Knight,  who  com- 
municated this  profound  device,  sent  also  a  wiser 
opinion,  which  was,  that  if  the  English  army  should 
make  another  descent  on  France,  it  should  act  singly 
and  alone«  If  it  united  with  the  imperialists,  he  feared 
a  third  invasion  would  end  like  the  two  former  '^. 
Wolsey  was  earnest  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon  should 
come  to  England  and  direct  an  invasion  of  France 
from  the  low  countries,  with  which  the  English  could 
co-operate.  This  was  most  combinable  with  advan- 
tages to  England,  and  the  cardinal  directed  Pace  to 
urge  it  to  the  emperor,  and  to  probe  carefully,  but 
vigilantly,  what  designs  the  imperial  cabinet  had  to 
promote  purposes  of  their  own  at  England's  ex- 
pence  '*. 

Francis,  beaten  in  the  war,  and  dreading  Bourbon's 
talents,  became  active  to  disunite  his  allies  by  secret 
negotiations  with  the  papal  cabinet  '^.    He  found  the 

"  Koight*8  letter  from  Brussels  ofiath  January  1524*  MS.  Gal.  B.  8. 
p.  101. 

*«  MS.  ib.  p.  104. 

^  See  Wolse/s  letter  of  15th  January  15^4,  printed  in  Fiddes'  App. 
14D-4.  This  loauacious  and  tedius  effusion,  as  most  of  his  displomatic 
papers  are,  implies  a  risible  discrust  or  dislike  of  the  emperor. 

**  *  The  French  king  makes  daily  g;reat  offers  untu  the  pope,  and  daitr 
increases  the  same,  to  drair  him  to  his  party ;  and  hath  attempted,  with 

Comises  of  lam  pensions,  all  such  as  are  in  favor  and  authority  wkb 
s  holiness.     Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  holiness  saith,  he  will  not 
fbrsake  his  old  friends/   B.  Batlrs  Lett.  1st  Feb.  MS.  Viteli.  B.  6.  p.  1.  . 
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BOOK  pontiff's  mind  in  an  impressible  state.  The  French 
%— ^1— •  disasters  made  the  emperor  too  formidable  to  the 
1534.  popedom.  It  was  called  upon  for  money,  which  it 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  supply  '^,  and  Cle- 
ment could  not  ascertain  the  future  intentions  of  the 
English  government''.  To  explore,  advise  and 
achieve  uhat  he  could  that  would  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  Roman  see,  he  sent  the  archbishop  of  Capua, 
to  visit  the  Spanish,  French  and  English  courts ''. 
Nothing  was  attained  by  this  prelate  ;  but  the  pope 
declared  to  the  English  ambassador,  that  he  would 
never  abandon  the  king  of  England  *^  Clement  s 
real  wishes  were  against  the  French,  because  they 
were  the  most  unmanageable  when  successful.  But 
he  thought  they  would  defeat  Bourbon,  and  therefore 
desired  to  shrink  into  a  neutrality  while  the  issue  was 
undecided  *'. 


^  *  The  emperor*s  agents  Id  Italy  would  that  he,  they  beinf;  exhausted 
of  rooney,  should  bear  all  the  chaises  of  the  war,  which  is  to  him  im- 
possible :  for  iD  the  see,  he  found  not  the  treasure  of  one  groat  sterling.' 

*  Therefore  the  bishop  urges  Wolsev  to  take  some  decided  part,  lest 
the  pope  '  be  compellea  to  do  something  contrary  to  the  kmg's  pur- 
poses.' MS.  ib. 

*  Wolsey,  in  his  letter  of  May  1524  to  the  English  ambassador  at 
Rome,  details  the  particulars  uf  this  prelate*s  ineffectual  negociations 
to  reconcile  the  contending  parties.  MS.  VitelL  B.  7.  p.  66^0.  We 
have  also  in  the  same  MS.  the  archbishop's  own  report  to  the  pope, 
that  none  of  his  proposals  had  been  appro\'ed,  but  on  the  contrary 
were  deemed  onW  the  perpetual  seminanum  of  new  wars.  P.  7a. 

^  Bath  says  of  the  pope,  '  he  commanded  us  to  write  to  the  king  and 
your  grace,  that  he  will  firmly  keep  his  promise  made  unto  us,  and  fiever 
fonake  the  king  as  long  as  he  liveth,  though  the  Frenchmen  should  hare 
power  to  drive  him  out  of  Rome.'   MS.  ib.  p.  8. 

*'  Hence  while  the  French  were  offering  combat,  Pace  wrote,  a  1st 
February,  from  Venice,  *  tlie  pope  and  they  are  all  in  one  predicament, 
and  in  marvellous  fear  of  the  success  of  the  battle.'  MS.  ib.  p.  5.  To 
the  same  effect  the  bishop  of  Bath,  of  the  pope:  '  We  do  see  him  in 
mat  perplexity,  fearing  the  success  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  that  the 
French  king  will  obtain  the  same.'  MS.  ib.  p.  l. 
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Under  similar  apprehensions,  Wolsey 's  politics  be-  c  ha  p. 
came  more  pacific,  and  in  March  a  commission  was  *  \  '  ^ 
issued  to  treat  with  the  emperor  for  effectuating  a 
peace**.  But  two  months  afterwards,  when  news 
had  arrived  of  the  duke's  splendid  success  in  driving 
his  antagonists  over  the  Alps  in  a  state  of  ruin,  the 
tone  was  changed,  and  a  new  commission  was  signed, 
to  settle  with  Charles  and  Bourbon  an  immediate 
treaty  for  the  invasion  of  France*'. 

To  this  great  object  and  to  the  grand  results  that 
were  to  flow  from  it,  all  the  attention  of  Henry  and 
of  the  emperor  was  once  more  directed.  Again  the 
flattering  scheme  was  renewed,  that  Henry  should 
be  made  king  of  France,  and  that  Bourbon  should 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  It  was  in  May  1524, 
that  the  new  plan  to  conquer  Francis  and  his  kingdom, 
was  settled.  The  duke  was  to  cross  the  Alps  with  a 
competent  army;  as  this  advanced,  Henry  was  to 
land  another  in  Picardy,  and  Margaret  was  to  send 
an  auxiliary  one  from  Flanders.  The  emperor  and 
England  were  each  to  supply  the  French  prince  with 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  a  further  sum 
when  his  invasion  was  effected  **.  But  Wolsey  ap-" 
prised  Pace,  the  ambassador  he  sent  to  accompany 
Bourbon,  that  his  sovereign  would  not  pass  into 
France  until  the  duke's  progress  was  such,  that  a  sure 
and  evident  opportunity  offered  of  recovering  the 
French  crown.     He  repeated  emphatically,  that  it 

^*  This,  dated  aSth  March,  is  in  MS.  ib.  p.  19. 

^  It  was  issued  on  a4th  May,  and  is  in  MS.  ib.  p.  51.  and  the  pro- 
posed treaty,  p.  56.  One  of  its  articles  notices  the  plan  of  Henry  having 
the  cruwn  of  France,  and  thereby  shows,  that  the  emp6ror  bad  assented 
to  it. 

*•  Treaty  in  MS.  ib. 
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BOOK  was  lo  case  "  by  any  great  revolution  in  France  upon 
1^— V — '  Bourbon's  descending  there,  or  by  other  victory, 
^SH-  there  should  be  commodity  given  to  the  king  to  take 
any  notable  portion  of  the  country,"  that  Henry  would 
make  the  expedition*^.  If  Wolsey  dealt  at  all  treach* 
erously  in  this  year's  campaign,  it  was  in  advising  the 
king  to  wait  for  Bourbon's  successes  before  his  forces 
moved,  instead  of  assisting  to  facilitate  his  progress 
by  a  simultaneous  attack.  To  leave  the  duke  to  en-r 
counter  the  whole  weight  of  the  French  power  con- 
centering upon  him,  instead  of  dividing  its  stream 
by  a  co-operating  invasion ;  and  to  expect  that  sucb 
It  single  attack  would  shake  France  into  concision, 
)ias  an  aspect  so  unmilitary  and  impolitic,  diat  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  minister  of  Wolsey 's  abilities 
could  honestly  advise  it.  But  to  request  the  duke^ 
not  to  make  his  invasion,  unless  he  could  alone  ac- 
complish it;  and  thus  to  put  the  assistance  of  England 
on  a  CQudition  that  amounted  almost  to  an  impossi- 
bility, has  a  suspicious  appearance  of  a  deliberate 
intention  to  withhold  it,  and  to  abandon  Bourbon  to 
his  own  single  efforts**.  The  cardinal  was  now  in  full 


^  See  his  letter  to  Pace  of  28th  May,  MS.  ib.  p.  58.  and  MS.  Harl* 
W?  383,  p.  59.  There  is  something  in  the  letter  which  forces  some  sus-. 
picion  on  the  mind  that  reads  it.  While  be  orders  Pace  to  '  e&bort  him 
valiantly  to  descend  into  Fmnce/  it  again  repeats,  that  '  the  king  is  not 
minded  to  advance  on  this  side,  till  some  great  revc^ution  or  success  be 
happened  ou  the  other;'  and  it  also  says,  <  that  the  warning  of  the  duke*s 
entrance  will  be  very  late,  and  the  season  of  the  year  will  be  so  for 
overpast  for  doing  any  notable  exploit  on  this  side,  dther  in  the  ktog*9 
person  or  by  lieutenant.'  Ib.  59.  It  seems  to  me,  that  when  he  wrote 
this  letter,  he  had  determined  that  Francis  should  not  that  year  be 
endangered  by  an  English  invasion. 

^  His  words  are,  *  Neither  the  king*s  hi^hneu  nor  I  will  advice  hira 
to  enter  with  so  small  a  company,  but  that  if  little  or  nothing  were  done^ 
on  this  side,  he  might  y,ei  be  able  to  keep  the  field,  besiege  towwi  aoA 
places,  and  also  to  give  the  battle  to  the  French  king,  if  need  be ;  for. 
ibe  king  •  highness  l^ing  not  minded  to  advance  on  \dfi  cute  tiUflom^^i^&t 
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oordiftlity  with  the  pope*^,  and  the  pope  was  not  de-      hap. 
sirous  that  either  Henry  or  Charles  should  achieve   i-^[^'    . 
the  conquest  of  France,  and  therefore  would  not  make 
any  hostile  declaration  against  that  kingdom  ^^. 

His  ulterior  purpose  Wolsey  confined  to  his  own 
bosom;  but  he  complied  zealously  with  the  kings 
wishes  to  obtain  from  Bourbon  an  oath  of  homage 
and  submission  to  him  as  king  of  France  before  he 
began  his  expedition.  An  authority  was  signed  for 
Pace  to  take  this  oath  from  hira*^' ;  and  the  cardinal 
reminded  the  ambassador  that  Henry  was  not  bound 
to  advance  "  one  penny  "  till  this  was  don^ '". 

revolution  or  success  be  happened  on  the  other,  his  grace  would  he  loth 
to  give  such  coansel  to- the  dnike  of  Bourbon  as  shouM  be  to  his  dan^r.' 
Harl.  MSS.  N*»  383.  p.  60.  From  this  letter  I  would  infer  a  desire  to 
discourage  Bourbon  from  invading,  and  a  settled  determination  that 
Henry  siSovld  not  give  an  effectual  co-operation. 

^^  He  bad  desir^  at  the  end  of  February  the  bishop  of  Bath  to  express 
to  the  pope,  from  whom  he  was  soliciting  a  grant  of  his  legantine  power 
'  for  life,  that  be  bad  been  promised  it  from  '  other  popes  to  whom  I  w«% 
not  80  entirely  dedicated  as  unto  his  holiness/    MS.  Vit.  B.  6.  p.  13. 

^  So  Bath  wrote  from  Rome,  on  25th  June: '  The  pope  is  determined 
to  hear  what  resolution  shall  be  taken  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Venetians,  before  he  make  any  declaration  against  France.  It  will  be 
hard  to  perceive  what  he  will  do.*  MS.  Vit.  B.  6.  p.  9B.  On  12th  July, 
the  same  prelate  reported,  ^  It  is  truth  that  his  hohness  ever  iince  he  was 
pope,  at  ul  times  hath  had  very  evil  opinion  and  small  hope  for  any  good 
success  in  the  emperor's  aBfairs,  and  in  a  maiMier  hatli  had  them  always 
desperate.'    MS.  ib.  p.  132;  and  see  further,  notes  75  and  85. 

^  It  was  the  same  as  had  been  given  the  year  before  to  Russell^  with 
the  date  altered  from  5th  Ausust  1523  to  7th  May  1524.     MS.  ib.  40. 

••  Wolsey'a  Letter,  ib.  p.  00.  The  pecuniary  supplies  were  a  source 
of  dissatisfaction  between  the  Spanish  and  English  government.  In 
one  letter,  Wolsey  states,  that  Henry  and  the  emperor  had  agreed  to 
supply  the  duke  with  200,000  crowns.  Fidd.  A  pp.  142.  With  another 
despatch  he  directed  10,000/.  to  Pace,  but  with  orders  not  to  apply  it  [ 
to  Bourbon^  uuless  he  proceeded  forward,  adding,  '  I  trust  verily  ye  will ' 
not  see  it  scattered  ana  spent  it  vain;  an  overcautious  iealousy  of  such  a 
man.  After  mentioning  that  20,000/.  had  been  a  few  days  bctore  sent  to 
RusscU,  and  that  another  10,000/.  would  follow,  he  reminds  his  cor- 
respondent,, that  the  emperor  was  to  contribute  100,000  crowns  on  his 
part,  and  subjoins  this,  exculpating  sentence :  *  The  emperor's  folks  make 
great  vaunts  and  promises,  for  payment  of  monies,  bnt  whei>  it  cometh  to 
the  point,  nothing  is  observed     For  which  cause,  ye  uuist  h^e  ipedal 

A  A  2 
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BOOK  "In  the  middle  of  June  the  viceroy  apprised  Henry 
_J;_^  that  while  he  himself  stayed  behind  to  guard  Lom- 
1524-  bardy,  Bourbon  would  in  eight  days  be  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  *'.  Hope  again  became  sanguine.  That 
Ae  king  of  France  passed  his  time  idly  in  hunting, 
had  been  noticed  before***  The  disaffection  of  the 
French  nation  to  him  was  now  reported  to  the  duke 
to  be  extreme*' ;  and  the  English  envoy  was  so  in- 
spired with  the  animation  of  '*  the  great  and  valiant 
army"  around  him,  as  to  exclaim,  **  If  ye  will  not 
fetch  the  crown  of  France,  we  will  bring  the  same 
unto  you  **." 

On  the  16th  June  the  duke  began  his  march; 
under  him  the  marquis  Pescara,  whom  Pace  justly 
denominates  *'  a  great,  wise  and  valiant  man,"  com- 
manded the  army.  He  promised  the  Englishman 
that  within  eight  days  the  whole  army  would  be  in 
Provence ;  but  he  and  all  the  captains  earnestly  ex- 
regard  hereunto ;  causing  the  duke  to  call  for  the  emperor's  money,  that 
thct  king  be  not  driven  oflf  thus  always  with  fair  words,  and  the  most 
burden  laid  upon  him.'  lb.  p.  145.  .  With  such  differences  and  back- 
wardness on  this  point,  what  general  could  execute  rapid  and  vigorous 
enterprises? 

•'  Lannoy's  Letter  from  Mome  Callero,  15th  June.    MS.  ib.  p.  75. 

**  So  Russell  had  written  from  Besao9on  at  the  end  of  Februnr? : 
'  He  ttseth  huntin^ir,  with  other  accustomed  pastimes,  as  much  as  ever  oe 
did ;  aiid  meddleth  little  or  nothing  with  his  counsel;  for  all  the  businesb 
of  the  realm  passeth  only  by  the  bands  of  Madame  la  Regente  and  the 
grand  master  of  France.     MS.  X'itell  B.  6.  p.  9. 

*•  Pace  mentions,  on  i6th  June,  *  The  duke  hath  lately  had  word  out 
of  France,  that  the  French  king  is  in  extreme  hatred,  universally,  through- 
out his  realm,  and  that  his  coming  is  by  every  man  desired.  One  lord  is 
in  readiness  to  come  to  him  with  4.000  men.  In  Provence,  the  best 
of  that  land  be  in  readiness  to  aid  him.'    MS.  ib.  p.  78. 

'  •*  MS.  Vit.  B.  6.  p.  78.  Altho  Wolsey  had  so  decidedly  put  the 
English  expedition  on  an  unlikely  burst  of  instantaneous  success  from 
Bourbon's  army,  yet  on  28th  June  he  ordered  Pace  to  animate  tlie  duke 
to  advance,  and  to  assure  liim  that  *  a  great  number  of  horse  and  foot 
aBould  be  at  Dover  by  30th  Juoe«  so  to  l^  transported  to  Calais.'  Haii. 
M8.  N»a83.p.3o.  ^ 
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pressed  their  assured  hope>  that  the  English  forced 
woiild  iDcontinently  co-operate '*♦  On  this  subject 
Bourbon  besought  Henry  to  consider,  that  Jf  the 
French  king  should  perceive  that  he  only  was  in 
France,  all  its  power  would  undoubtedly  be  con* 
verted  against  him;  and  he  thought  the  English 
monarch  neither  wished,  nor  could  of  his  honor  suf* 
fer  him  to  be  destroyed,  especially  when  he  would 
show  that  he  would  spend  his  blood  like  a  noble* 
man  for  the  recovery  of  the  king's  right**.  To  make 
this  favorite  point  certain.  Pace  solemnly  questioned 
both  the  viceroy  and  the  duke,  and  each  pledged 
themselves  unhesitatingly  to  it*^. 

Bourbon,  being  asked  by  Henry's  desire  what  way 
the  English  army  should  take  in  France,  advised 
that  it  should  pass  by  Normandy  straight  to  Paris, 
as  that,  like  Milan,  was  easy  to  be  taken,  and  if  cap*- 
tured,  all  France  was  conquered*'.  But  he  was 
urgent  that  Henry  should  invade  it  immediately.  He 
publicly  declared  to  the  ambassador,  "  that  if  the  king 
would  personally,  without  delay,  enter  into  France j 
he  will  give  his  grace  leave  to  pluck  out  both  his 
eyes,  if  he  be  not  lord  of  Paris  before  Allhallow  tide; 
and  Paris  taken,  all  the  realm  of  France  is  his^^" 
No  words  could  be  more  emphatic ;  but  they  were 
repeated  to  a  prime  minister's  ear  that  was  deter- 

«^  Pace's  dispatch.     MS.  Vitell.  B.  6.  p.  8o. 

»  lb.  p.  79. 

*7  The  English  minister  asked  them,  *  Under  what  title  the  said  duke 
intendeth  to  enter  France?*  He  answered,  *  Under  this  title;  to  re- 
cover nil  that  appertainetb  n|>;htrully  to  the  king's  grace,  the  emperor, 
and  himself.'  The  viceroy  of  Naples  said,  *  That  the  said  duke  snould 
«nter  France  for  to  crowu  the  king's  grace  there.'    MS.  ib.  p.  85. 

*•  MS.  ib.  p.  88. 

"  Pace  prefaced  this  strong  address  with,  '  the  said  duke  said  npto 
me ;'  and  adds,  '-  this  was  spoken  in  open  audience.'    MS.  ib.  p.  87. 
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30 OK  mined  to  be  dea^  yet  whose  secret  meaning 
t_J^_>  read  by  men  like  .himself.  The  diplomatic  prelate 
^5^'^-  of  Capua,  on  his  return,  crossed  the  camp  of  the 
duke,  and  put  him  half  in  despadr  of  any  aid  they 
should  have  from  England  '^  by  any  manner  <)f 
.  means ^;"  so  all  that  Pace  could  do  was  to  say  t0 
Bourbon,  that  the  king  his  master  had  not  sent  th« 
archbishop  there  to  reader  jcount  of  his  afiSetirs^'. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy.  The  viceroy  then  wrote  to 
Wolsey,  that  they  expected  to  see  Henry  invade 
France  with  a  great  force,  and  hoped  he  would  not 
lose  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  his  king- 
dom^*. Bourbon  urged  the  English  amba/ssador  to 
press  again  this  essential  measure  ^^  Pace  faithfully 
reported  his  representations,  assured  Wolsey  of  the 
coinciding  feelings  of  all  the  army^^  and  expressed 
strongly  his  own  assimilating  sentiments  ^^  He  even 
poured  out  his  own  feelings  bo  freely  as  to  write, 
"  Sir!  to  speak  to  you  boldly,  if  ye  do  not  regard  the 
premises,  I  will  impute  to  your  grace  the  loss  of  the 

®  Pace  states  tliis  io  bis  letter  of  l6tb  Jane.  MS.  Vit.  fi.  6.  p.  9a. 

'•'  lb. 

^  His  letter  is  in  MS.  ib.  p.  99,  dated  from  Savin,  a4th  June. 

**  Pace  thug  reportB  his  words ;  '  He  said  unto  me,  that  if  the  king 
would  put  to  his  hand,  and  not  let  slip  the  great  and  evident  occasion  he 
hath  to  recover  the  crown  of  France,  he  putteth  no  doubt  by  the  aid  of 
his  intelligence,  to  eipel  totally  the  French  kin^  out  of  France,  and  to 
set  the  crown  of  that  realm  upon  the  king's  head  as  true  inheritor 
thereof;  and  tlien  he  asked  me  eftsoons  to  write  unto  the  king*8  highness, 
and  your  grace  substantially.'    MS.  ib.  p.  loi. 

•*  *  I  do  see  here  also  a  strong  and  valiant  army,  with  many  wise  cap- 
tains; and  every  man  xlisposed  in  the  highest  manner  to  serve  the  king 
truly  as  they  have  offered  unto  me.'    MS.  ib.  p.  102. 

^  He  adaed,  '  I  do  perceive  here  by  every  man's  communication, 
that  if  the  king  shall  do  nothing  on  that  side,  having  this  great  aid  here» 
his  grace  shall  lose  much  reputation,  which  thing  is  greatly  to  be  regarded, 
because  he  is  esteemed  universally  more  able  to  do  great  acts  in  Uie  war 
than  any  other  Christian  prince,  and  they  think  him  bound  to  do  k  at 
this  ume  quia  de  re  ejus  agitur.'    MS.  ib.  p.  103. 
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crown  of  France** ;"  a  sentence  that  stung  too  deeply   chap. 
to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.     Wolsey  immediately      ^'^' 
returned  a  rebuke  for  its  impeaching  implication  ^^ 
and  afterwards  persecuted   Pace  till  he  became  a 
beggar  and  a  lunatic*^. 

While  these  urgent  solicitations  for  an  effectual  co- 
operation were  made  to  the  cardinal^  he  as  strenuously 
instructed  the  ambassador  to  obtain  from  the  duke  hii 
oaths  of  homage  and  fealty  to  Henry*',  intimating 
that  it  would  be  the  condition  of  an  English  inva- 
sion^**, probably  from  the  belief  or  hope  that  Bourbo^ 
would  not  give  it  at  the  outset  of  his  expedition;  for 
a  direction  is  expressed  to  Pace  what  he  should  do 
rh  case  it  should  be  refused^'. 

Pace  applied  to  the  duke  in  obedience  to  these 
orders^  who,  with  some  uneasiness^*,  referred  him  to 

^  He  wrote  these  wolrds  in  his  dispatch  of  5th  Jnly.from  St.  Laurens. 
MS.  Vit.  B.  6.  p.  id7. 

^  Wdsey  bad  expressed  himself  so  offended  b^  these  words,  that 
Plice,  on  90th  August,  attempted  to  abate  their  entct  by  assuring  him, 
*  the  same  was  by  me  more  merrily  spoken  than  so  senously  as  your 
crace  doth  take  it.'  MS.  ib.  p.  179.  In  his  letter  of  31st  August^ 
Wolsey  thus  sneers  at  Piaje  for  his  urging  the  English  invasion,  *  for  the 
helping  whereof  ye  desire  me  to  lay  my  cardinalS  hat,  crossed,  maces, 
and  myself  in  pledge  at  this  time.'    Harl.  MS.  N*  383.  p.  48. 

^  Our  older  writers  have  Inentioned  and  regretted  this  resalt  to  poor 
Pace,  bat  did  not  know  that  there  existed  this  rankling  cause  in  Wolse/f 
mind  for  his  vindictive  hostility. 

*  Wolsey,  on  aSth  May,  wrote  '  stickine  firmly  for  two  or  three  days,* 
to  conduce  the  duke  to  make  his  said  oatn,  and  ailing  unto  him  his 
foMieir  promise  m«ide  unto  you  so  to  do.'    MS.  Vit.  B.  6.  p.  61 . 

^  '  Saying  also,  that  if  he  will  excuse  it,  or  defer  it  to  the  king's 
invasion,  that  he  may  well  perceive  and  know  that  the  king's  grace  is 
determined  to  invade  upon  auy  good  successes  fortuned  upon  that  side.' 
MS.  ib.p.6l. 

^'  '  And  at  the  last,  finding  no  remedy  or  hope,  that  he  will  conform 
himself  to  the  same;  ye  shall  then  sajr,  as  of  yourself.'  MS.  ib.p.  61. 

^  Pace,  on  l6th  June,  reported,  *  when  1  moved  the  duke  to  give 
his  oath  and  homage  to  me  In  the  king's  behalf;  I  found  him  somewnat 
perplexed,  and  he  mtide  unto  me  this  answer ;'  '  that  he  was  contented 
to  ^wear  the  kidc*s  grace,  king  of  France,  according  to^soch  treaty  as  was 
passed  between  him ^nd  sir  Jfihn  Russell.'    MS.  ib.  p.  Ql. 
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BOOK    the  imperial  minister  de  Beaurain^'.    This  gentle- 

^^ .* ,  man  at  once  avowed  two  causes  of  hesitation ;  asus- 

>524-  picioh  that  Wolsey  was  carrying  on  a  secret  corres- 
pondence with  France^*,  and  a  certainty  that  it  would 
offend  the  pope"^  Bourbon  at  last  assented  to  it,  if 
it  was  a  while  delayed,  and  privately  given ^*;  and 
intimated,  that  if  known,  it  might  cause  many  of  his 
friends  in  France  to  forsake  him,  as  they  desired  him 
"  to  take  the  crown  of  France  to  himself^.** 

Nine  days  afterwards,  the  duke,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  emperor,  professed  his  willingness  to  make 
the  oath  desired^*,  but  objected  to  the  homage,  as 
incopsistent  with  his  own  free  and  sovereign  tenure 
of  the  duchy  that  was  to  be  retained  by  himself^'. 

^  Pace,  remaiVing  that  this  treaty  was  to  him  unknown ;  *  then  the 
said  duke  desired  me  to  speak  secretly  in  this  matter  with  M.  de  Beau- 
rain  alone.'    MS.  Vit.  B.  6.  p.  91 . 

'*  *  He  shewed  unto  me,  that  the  duke  was  late  put  into  a  great  per- 
plexity for  two  causes;  one  that  he  was  advertised,  that  a  certain  njw 
was  lately  sent  into  England  by  the  French  king*s  mother,  who  had  secret 
communication  with  your  grace,  which  he  supposed  could  not  be  to  his 
purpose.'    MS.  ib. 

'*  *  Second,  it  liath  been  shewed  unto  him,  that  the  pope's  holiness 
will  convert  all  bis  power  against  the  kin^  and  the  emperor,  if  he  make 
any  such  oath,  or  give  homage  unto  the  kmg.'    MS.  ib.  p.  91, 9a. 

'•  *  Reserving  the  liberty  of  his  duchy  to  himself,  and  the  county  of 
Provence.'    MS.  ib.  ^  MS.  ib.  p.  9a. 

^  On  25th  June,  Pace  stated  to  Wolsey,  from  Savilian,  *  As  soon  as 
I  had  knowledge  by  the  emperor's  orator  there,  that  it  was  there  con- 
cluded by  the  said  emperdr*s  authority,  that  he  should  swear  the  king's 
grace  king  of  France ;  the  duke  came  to  me  with  a  very  loving  counte- 
nance, and  said  these  words  to  me ;  *  that  he  was  now  no  longer  lord  of 
his  own  person,  but  was  bound  to  obey  the  king  and  the  emperor  to  all 
that  they  would  command  him,  and  ofllered  himself  ready  so  to  do :  and 
then  said  that  he  would,  without  any  further  delay,  make  an  end  of  the 
secret  matter  depending  between  him  and  me;  desiring  that  the  same 
might  be  concluded  secretly  between  himself,  the  viceroy  of  Naples, 
M.  Beaurain  and  me.'    MS.ib.  p.  100. 

^  '  Hereunto  I  consented;  but  when  I  moved  him  to  do  homage,  he 
said  that  the  king  by  treaty  had  granted  unto  him  his  duchy,  and  all  his 
lands  free,  and  that  when  a  prince  had  guaranteed  freedom  and  liberty, 
he  could  ask  none  homage  because  one  is  contrary  to  the  other.'  MS. 
ib.  p.  100. 
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Pace  prised  him  not  to  withhold  this ;  but  as  Bour-?    c  u  a  p. 
bon  was  firm  on  this  point**,  it  was  given  up,  and  ■ 

the  duke  took  the  oath  required  in  the  presence  of 
the  viceroy  and  Beaurain  *'.  The  ambassador  stated 
this  important  fact  to  his  government,  with  his 
strongest  assurances  of  the  duke's  probity  and  sin-^ 
cerity**,  and  with  a  belief  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  seek  the  French  crown  for  himself  *^  He  advised 
that  Henry  should  at  least  go  personally  to  Calais, 
as  the  rumor  of  his  being  there,  altho  without  an 
army,  would  "  put  the  enemy  in  great  fear,  and  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  in  high  comfort**/'  Pace  was  so 
earnest  in  the  cause,  that  as  it  was  possible  from  the 
accidents  of  war,  he  might  not,  he  said,  see  his  sove- 
reign again,  he  communicated  to  Henry  himself  the 
preceding  incident,  and  his  own  sentiments.  He 
assured  him,  that  the  peace  and  truce  which  the  pope 
was  seeking  ^^  was  full  of  craft  and  subtlety,  and  only 
meant  to  dissolve  the  union  between  England  and 
the  emperor,  and  to  keep  the  king  of  France  in  his 
realm."  He  mentioned  the  efibrts  still  made  by 
Francis  to  conciliate  Bourbon,  and  declared  the  pope 

^  *  We  had  a  loog  conversation,  and  finally  be  would  condescend  to 
none  homage,  but  to  the  oath.'    MS.  Vit.  B.  6.  p.  101. 

"  So  Pace  reported,  *  I  thought  convenient  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
enterprize  to  take  hit  oath  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  the  viceroy  of 
Naples  and  M.  Beaurain;  and  tnus  I  do  take  his  oath  in  the  most  ample 
manner  I  could  get  the  same,  which  your  grace  shall  receive  here  m* 
closed,  and  the  same  shall  be  made  in  form  authentic'  MS.  ib.  p.  101. 

**  '  I  do  signify  to  your  erace,  that  I  find  him  a  very  substantial,  wise 
and' virtuous  prince,  and  if  I  be  dissembled  herein,  I  am  dissembled 
with -all  men  which  do  meddle  with  him;  for  all  wise  men  have  of  him 
like  opinion.'    MS.  ib.  p.  loa. 

•»  *  I  see  him  utterly  determined  to  serve  the  king  truly  and  ftiithfully 
in  the  recovery  of  his  crown  of  France,  and  not  to  make  any  manner  of 
practice  to  be  king  himself,  nor  to  suffer  any  other  than  save  only  dor 
kin^  as  true  inheritor  there.'    MS.  ib.  p.  103. 

^  lb.  p.  105. 
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no  OK    to  be  one  of  the  chief  agents  tbat^  in  conoteraction 
I — lU— '  to  Henry  and  the  empeftor,  were  striving  to  xHrodnce 
'534.     thisresttlt^^ 

The  duke  began  hid  campaign  with  twenty  thou-^ 
saad  foot,  one  thoosand  men  atarms^and  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  light  cavalry,  besides  four  thousand 
men  sent  by  sea'*.  His  plan  was  to  enter  France  by 
the  side  of  Provence,  because  it  abounded  with  pro- 
visions, and  he  meant  to  march  by  the  sea  coast,  td 
be  assisted  from  his  shipping ;  there  were  but  two 
fortifications  in  that  district ;  the  casde  of  Moneca 
and  the  city  of  Marseilles,  of  which  the  first  had  of- 
fered to  surrender,  provided  no  Spaniard  was  intro- 
duced'^- His  purpose  was  to  advance  either  on  Lyons 
or  Marseilles,  and  to  fight  as  soon  as  he  could  bring 
his  opponents  to  batde.  On  the  27th  June  he  was  at 
Bui^os,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps*',  and  on  1st  July  had 
entered  France  over  the  Var,  which  divided  it  from 
Italy,  at  St.  Laurens  in  Provence^  where  he  waited  for 
the  men  at  arms  and  lansquenets,  which  the  viceroy 
was  to  have  sent  after  him*'.  From  his  conciliating 
conduct  the  people  began  there  to  come  unto  him^ 

•  *  The  pope  is  one  procarer  hereof.* — *  I  do  know  certain  powers  in 
Italy  that  would  not  have  the  emperor  greater  than  he  is ;  and  tbty 
would  gladly  dissolve  this  knot  of  love  between  your  highness  and  said 
«mperor ;  and  this  is  sought  under  color  of  a  truce,  fearing  lest  if  this 
amity  between  vou  twaia,  shall  be  inviolably  observed  and  kept,  aU 
Christendom  shall  be  under  your  government.  I  do  plainly  know  this  to 
be  true.'    Letter  to  tienry,  of  a5ih  June.    MS.  Vit,  B.  6.  p.  107-t  10. 

••  Pace's  letter,  25th  June.    MS.  ib.  100. 

^  Pace.  MS.ib.  p.  85.  '  This  is  a  thing  of  high  importance;  for 
the  castle  is  impregnable^  and  might  have  been  a  great  impediment.'  ib. 

••  MS.ib  p.  117. 

^  Pace,  5th  July,  p.  123,  and  Bath,  lath  July,  p.  132.  Pace  says  of 
the  Alps,  he  had  passed  in  this  part  *  mountains  the  highest  and  most 
terrible  that  I  have  seen  in  Christendom.  The  duke  hath  concluded  to 
depart  hence  to-morrow.'    MS.  ib.  123. 
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And  brougiit  proftsions  ^.  He  made  a  Bolenm  asse- 
Tersttton  again,  foefc^pe  his  private  friends,  of  his  fide- 
lity to  Henry,  whom  he  tlien  called  "  our  comtnoft 
Blaster  ^^"  He  secured  Nice  from  a  surprlae  by  the 
French'*,  and  being  detained  still  for  his  cavalry  over 
the  mountains,  wrote  from  thence,  on  i6th  July,  to 
Henry,  a  confidential  assurance  of  his  determination 
to  fulfil  the  engagements  he  had  made  to  faim'^ 

But  here  those  tnachinations  began  to  assail  him 
with  whioh  this  extraordinary  man  had  to  straggle, 
in  addition  to  the  herculean  difficnlty  of  attempting 
Ae  conquest  of  the  French  crown  with  only  twenty- 
three  thousand  men.  Either  from  that  proud  feeling 
of  Spanish  honor  which  made  the  grandee  at  Madrid, 
at  whose  palace  the  emperor  afterwards  lodged  him, 
declare  that  he  would  bum  it  to  the  ground  when 
Bourbon  quitted  it,  because  he  was  a  traitor  to  his 
king;  or  from  the  base  envy  of  his  superior  military 
abilities,  the  viceroy  detained,  or  would  not  forward, 
the  men  at  arms,  or  heavy  cavalry,  who  were  essfen- 
tial  to  the  duke's  advance^.     Above  sixteen  days  he 

»  MS  Vit.B.6.  p.  123. 

*'  Pace,  on  5th  July,  thus  describes  it :  *  He  called  me  to  him  in  the 
fMresence  of  the  sietir  de  Popevins,  and  three  other  gentlemen  of  France, 
sticb  as  he  doth  roost  trost ;  and  he  in  a  Tery  serious  manner  desired 
me  to  mark  diligently  what  he  woald  say,  and  to  write  the  same  to  the 
king  my  master  and  your  grace.  His  words  formally  were  these:  '^  I 
promise  unto  you,  upon  my  (kith,  I  will,  by  the  help  of  my  iriends,  put 
the  crown  of  France  upon  the  king's,  our  common  vfiasfer's  head,  or  the 
my  life  shall  be  cut  off/' '    MS.  ib.  p.  136, 7* 

»■  MS.ib.p.  117. 

^  The  reaaer  may  desire  to  read  the  duke's  own  words  to  the  king. 
*  St.  Laurens,  l6th  July.  I  humbly  thank  you  for  the  cood  news  that 
we  have  this  day  received  from  your  hand,  dated  aSth  June;  and  as  to 
this  affair,  I  would  not,  Tor  dying,  fail  yon  in  what  I  have  promised 

The  desire  ivhich  I  have  to  do  you  service,  and  to  aid 

you  with  my  power  to  reoover  the  right  you  have  to  the  kingdom  of 
France  at  toe  expeoce  of  my  life.'    Orig.  Lett.  MS.  Vit.  B.  6.  p.  139. 

•*  Pace.  MS.  ib.  laj.    The  %viiftil  conduct  of  the  viceroy  on  thh 
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BOOK  was  kept  l3y  this  insidioua  conduct  at  St  Lauren^ 
v_i_-»  when  the  season  for  <^eratioDS  was  fast  passing 
away. 

At  last  the  duke  was  enabled  to  move,  and  on  ^oth 
July,  passing  Grasse  to  Fayence,  they  reached  Dra- 
gtiignan  the  next  day^^.  Their  object  now  was  to 
attack  Marseilles,  which  the  Spaniards  thought  they 
could  capture  ^ ;  but  they  suffered  greatly  as  they 
inarched,  from  the  want  of  food,  as  the  French  caused 
all  the  country  to  withdraw  their  victuals,  and  to 
abandon  that  frontier  ^^.  Bourbon  had  relied  on  two 
things;  a  supply  of  money  from  England'*,  and  of 
his  provisions  from  the  fleet  that  was  to  accompany 
him^;  but  WoUey,  without  sending  any  English 
ship  to  his  aid,  allowed  France  to  operate  against 
him  with  a  superior  navy '~*;  a  navy  from  which 

occasicD  was  so  obvious  that  it  t>ecaine  known  at  Rome,  and  wab  tfyxB 
mentioned,  on  lath  of  July,  by  the  bishop  there.  '  The  viceroy  is  very 
negligent  in  sending  forth  such  thin^  as  is  necessary  for  the  said  army,  so 
that  the  duke  and  others  complain  greatly  of  him,  and  specially  that 
thro  his  negligence  the  lance  knights  came  no  quicker  forward,  who,  for 
lack  of  cheir  pay,  was  stayed  in  the  conBnes. of  Italy.  MS.  Vit.  B.  6. 13d. 

"*  Pace,  letter  aoth  July.  MS.  ib.  145.  *  We  take  all  the  country  as 
we  go,  without  resistance.'  ib. 

.  ^  *  The  Spaniards  say  they  know  the  city  of  Marseilles,  and  that  they 
put  no  doubt  in  the  expugnation  of  the  same;  but  the  duke  and  the 
inarquis  Piscara  will  not  attempt  this  enterprise  without  great  delibera- 
tion; for  we  should  lose  great  reputation  i(  we  should  assault  that^ 
and  not  take  it.'    MS.  ih.  146* 

"^  We  learn  this  from  the  bishop  of  Bath*s  letter^  who  adds,  '  so  that 
the  army  is  in  very  evil  case.'    MS.  ib.  p.  18a. 

^  Pace  wrote  Qth  July,  *  the  duke  hoped  to  have  had  his  money  at 
his  entry  into  France,  where  he  hath  been  now  eight  days,  and  taken 
two  good  towns.'    MS.  ib.  I29. 

**  <  An  army  bj^  sea  was  ordered  to  have  kept  the  coast,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  have  victualled  the  army.'    Bath,  ib.  p.  13a. 

'*>  Wolsey,  in  his  letter  of  7th  August,  expresses  that  he  had  *  taken 
no  small  delight  and  pleasure  to  hear  that  the  duke  in  his  own  person  so 
.actively  and  valiantly  acquitted  himself  at  the  conflict  between  the 
armies  on  the  sea,  bv  whose  virtues  and  ^ood  conduct  not  only  bis 
.artillery  was  deliverecf  from  the  peril  it  was  in,  but  also  the  ships  saved, 
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Bourbon's  personal  bravery  had  with  difiiculty  res-  ghap. 
cued  his  artillery,  and  which,  when  reinforced,  at-  « — v-^ 
tacked  and  repulsed  the  vessels  on  which  the  duke 
had  relied  '•',  a  disheartening  event,  as  it  cut  off  their 
supplies  '** ;  and  as  to  the  money,  though  it  was  con- 
veyed to  Antwerp  for  him  '^'^  it  was  so  managed  that , 
it  never  reached  him  when  he  most  wanted  it ;  yet 
to  allure  him  to  plunge  into  his  expedition,  the  car- 
dinal, after  directing  Pace  to  exhort  the  duke  to  set 
forward  his  army,  and  lose  no  time,  declared  to 
him,  that  by  the  last  day  of  June,  "  a  good  number 
of  horsemen  and  footmen  shall  be  at  Dover,  to  be 
transported  to  Calais,  till  such  time  as  the  king's 
grace,  upon  good  opportunity,  shall  be  ready  to  pass 
with  his  army,  for  which  purpose  all  preparations 
requisite  be  made  '***•"  But  all  this  was  deception  and 
disappointment ;  and  as  Wolsey  had  the  power  of 
effecting  what  he  promised,  it  must  have  been  written 
with  an  attention  to  delude  both  his  sovereign  and 
the  duke. 

The  French  government,  besides  guarding  Mar- 
seilles by  a  superior  fleet,  assembled  fourteen  thou- 

and  the  enemj  repulsed,  to  the  said  duke*s  great  honor,  laud  and  praise/ 
He  adds,  *  Ye  shall,  on  the  ^ne]*  ond  my  behalf,  desire  him  to  have 
special  regard  to  the  security  of  his  own  person.  Tht  king  and  I,  for 
tne  tender  love  we  have  to  the  said  duke,  should  take  in  no  small  regret 
anv  adverse  chance  to  his  own  person/    Harl.  MSS.  N°  283.  p.  56. 

>**  Bath*s  letter  mentions :  '  But  the  French  king  has  sent  another 
army  by  sea  of  more  number  to  encounter  ours/  MS.  Vitel.  B.  6. 
p,  132.  Pace,  on  9th  July,  reports  a  '  great  con6ict  at  sea.  They 
fouffht  four  hours  a  bloody  conflict/    MS.  ib.  p.  128. 

J*  *  At  our  arrival  at  Provence  we  perceived  evidently  that  without 
an  army  on  the  sea,  we  could  have  neither  the  victuals,  nor  our  artillery 
nor  money  sent  from  Genoa,  securely  conveyed  to  us/    MS.  ib.  176. 

I**  So  Wolsey  declares  in  his  letter  of  28th  June.     MS.  ib.  176. 
'  '•*  Lett*  ib.  1 13.    So  on  the  moDev  he  says,  *  Ye  may  put  the  duke  in 
^piorad  comfort  that  new  furniture  n>r  the  party  of  his  grace  shall  come 
in  time/  ib.  115.  ;.'■..' 
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BOOK  swA  iab&usttTyy  aad  twelve  hundred  men  at  arms '*'% 
« — Jl— /  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  to  watch,  but  not  to 
1534.  fight  the  invadersw  The  diJte  ouux^hed  straight  for- 
ward to  attack  this  fofce.  It  retired  to  Avignon  aa 
he  came  on,  and  then  divided  into  several  towBS  to 
avoid  the  con6ict  He  possessed  himself  of  Aix,  the 
chief  and  richest  city  of  that  region,  but  it  did  not 
affi>rd  the  relief  he  expected,  because  the  French  had 
convoyed  away  the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  as  they 
did  from  every  town  he  approached.  Francis  was 
at  Lyons,  but  unwell  '*^.  He  spread  reports  that  hia 
army  should  re-assemble  and  fight  his  enemies,  and 
the  hope  of  this  led  tbe  duke  to  encamp  his  army  in 
the  open  fields  to  tempt  them,  and  to  lose  seven  day^ 
in  waiting  for  their  approach.  The  French  govern- 
ment, findingthemselves  attacked  on  no  other  quarter, 
directed  all  their  skill  and  energies  on  the^uke^  but 
resolved  to  counteract  him  by  the  only  sure  way  of 
repelling  a  formidable  invader,  by  continual  alanna 
and  by  keeping  from  him  all  supplies  •**^. 

This  plan  by  land,  and  their  fleet  pMreventing  all 
communication  by  sea,  compelled  him,  both  for  svh^ 
sistence  and  safety,  to  lay  siege  to  Marseilles.  He 
had  been  early  assured  that  it  might  be  taken  with 
comparative  facility  "•,  but  he  turned  at  first  from  the 
delay  of  a  siege  to  larger  objects  "*'.    Now,  however, 

»*  Pace,  MS.  Vit.  B.  6.  p.  134. 

'<*  Pace  Lett.2lst  August,  <  He  lay  sick  there  of  his  own  Frendf 
disease.'    MS.  ih.  193. 

'^  Pace,  ib. 

■^  <  It  is  not  90  strong,  bat  it  may  be  taken,  as  the  dak»of  Boarbon 
is  certified  by  three  or  four  saddle  gentlemen,  expert  in  the  war.'  Bk») 
-'  '  '       MS.ib.  r 


ad  Juhr.  Ms.  ib.  122. 
'*  Go  26th  August 
ihat  be  wouM  take  the 
tUakt  battle,  if  he  migl 
there  for  to  crown  ihe  king.'    MS.  ib.  p!  17'! 


'*  Go  26th  August  Pace  wrote,  *  The  said  duke  had  promised  me 
ihat  be  wouM  take  the  straight  way  a»  soon  as  lay  in  his  power,  and  to 
•tfiike  battle,  if  he  might,  for  the  same  purpose^  to  U>e  city  of  Rhe«Mt> 
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when  he  saw  limMlf  abandoned  to  hi&  own  resources,  ^ ^^^* 
no  fleet  assisting  him,  and  no  co-opcHration  dividing 
his  enemies  attention ;  when  his  own  friend  the  vice- 
roy had  injured  his  campaign "%  he  was  "brought 
to  it  by  necessity  more  than  by  will,  as  to  a  thing 
both  difficil  and  jeopardous  "'."  The  best  Spanish 
captains  were  sent  to  view  it,,  and  "  they  reported 
that  it  was  a  stroi^  town  and  well  repaired,  and  a 
weighty  thing  to  attempt;  nevertheless,  if  they  were 
commanded  to  set  upon  the  same,  they  would  do  theic 
duties." 

A  military  council  was  held  on  this  communication^ 
and  after  some  debate,  the  duke,  and  the  marquis 
Pescara,  resolved  to  examine  it  themselves.  On  1 4th 
August  they  set  off  at  midnight^  with  two  thousand 
soldiers ;  at  dawn  deliberately  reconnoitred  it,  and 
marked  all  its  peculiarities.  On  their  return,  they 
stated  that  it  presented  "  no  small  difficulties,,  yet 
when  they  considered  that  the  French  did  fly  battle, 
and  that  they  could  nothing  do  to  no  purpose  with* 
out  taking  it,  they  had  concluded  upon  the  enterprise, 
in  hope  that  the  French  king  would  come  to  its  suc- 
cor, and  that,  in  that  case,  they  might  strike  battle"*.'' 
On  this  decision  the  siege  was  undertaken  "'.     He 

"•  Pace  on  the  same  day  mentioned,  '  If  the  viceroy  had  not  kept 
from  us  our  men  at  arms  so  long  as  he  hath  done,  contrary  to  the  em- 
peror's commission  and  his  own  promises,  we  had  assuredly  heen  at  such 
a  place  at  this  time  as  the  king  would  have  been  well  contented  with  all. 
The  said  viceroy's  shameful  acts,  I  trust  your  grace  would  hear  from 
bishop  of  Bath,  from  Rome,  where  also  ouister  PasquU  doth  ntake 
verse«  against  him/    MS.  Vit.  B.  6.  p.  172. 

"»  Pace,  31st  July.    MS.  p.  193. 

»"  Pace,  MS.  Vit.  B.  6.  p.  193. 

"'  This  official  and  authentic  detail  proves,  that  the  common  his- 
torical account,  that  the  duke  was  forced  by  the  emperor  to  besiyge. 
Marseilles  ag^nst  his  judgment,  has  no  just  foundation.  H^  had.  him- 
self decided  to  enter  France  by  the, way  of  Provence,,  for  thf  rtatons 
before  mentioned  from  Pace's  letter,  p.  358,  note  87. 
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BOOK    environed  it  with  his  army  on  19th  August;  and  to 
»     \        lepel  the  French  gallies  that  formed  on  the  sea  side 
»5a4-     tQ  defend  it,  he  planted  two  guns  upon  a  hill,  which 
dispersed  the  annoying  fleet"*. 

He  prosecuted  the  siege  with  all  his  skill  and  vigor, 
and  on  the  19th  September  wrote  to  Wolsey  his 
hopes  that  he  should  take  it  in  eight  or  ten  days 
more,  but  pressed  earnestly  to  be  assisted  at  least  by 
money  "*.  He  declared  to  Pace,  that  he  "  would  not 
have  come  thither  without  promises  from  the  emperor 
of  further  aid  and  hope  of  the  king  of  England  for 
their  common  profit"*."  He  felt  that  he  was  on  all 
sides  forsaken  and  sacrificed.  Pace  imputed  the 
viceroy's  conduct  to  a  base  arrogance  and  envy  "^ ; 
and  even  the  pope  could  see  and  say  that  the  English 
army  might  have  done  what  it  pleased  in  France, 
and  ought  to  have  gone  there  before ;  and  if  suck 
an  invasion  were  withheld,  yet  at  least  that  the 
whole  attention  of  Henry's  government  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  the  maintenance  of  the  duke's 
army  in  Provence  '"*.  The  expediency  of  this  rea- 
soning was  so  palpable,  that  neither  Bourbon  nor  the 
emperor  could  put  any  confidence  in  Wolsey  again, 
nor  in  Henry,  while  he  subjected  his  mind  to  such  a 
double-dealing  counsellor.  The  pontiff  did  not  ex- 
pect Marseilles  to  be  taken,  because  it  **  was  daily, 

'"  Pace,MS.  Vit.B.6.  p.  194. 

"*  In  this  origiual  letter  from  Marseilles,  19th  September,  he  styles 
Wolsey,  *  Mon  tres  bon  cousin  et  pfere.*  '  Je  vous  pn6  tant  qu*il  m'est 
possible  qu'il  soit  voire  plaisir  de  nous  secourir  d'ai^ent.'  MS.  ib.  aoi. 

"•  Lett.  26th  Aug.  MS.  ib.  p.  17a. 

"^  *  It  appeareth  t)y  bis  acts  to  the  wisest  men  of  this  army,  that  he 
seeketh  the  rain  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  because  he  would  have  no 
Superior  but  the  emperor.'    MS.  ib. 

"*  B.  Bath's  Lett,  from  Rome,  of  ad  October.  MS.  ib.  p.  303. 
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And  might  at  all  times  be  succored  by  sea  with  men 
and  victuals  "'."  The  English  ambassador  had  fore* 
seen  this,  and  apprized  Wolsey  of  the  necessity  of  a 
fleet '*'•  This  never  came ;  yet  Bourbon  was  obliged 
to  try  the  siege,  because,  as  Pace  described,  "  this 
city  lieth  so,  that  the  army  without  the  taking  thereof 
cannot  commodiously  either  pass  forward,  nor  keep 
what  they  have  gotten  behind  them  '*'."  Francis 
had  sent  the  experienced  Renc6  with  two  hundred 
cavalry  and  three  thousand  foot  to  defend  it ;  and 
he  so  judicially  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and 
repaired  them  as  they  were  injured,  that  all  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  imperialists  were  repeatedly  baffled  "*. 

While  the  duke  was  thus  faithfully  exerting  all  the 
energies  of  his  character  to  fulfil  his  engagements  as 
effectually  as  the  obstacles  that  were  suffered  to  ac- 
cumulate against  him  allowed,  the  English  cabinet, 
instead  of  acting,  was  still  debating  in  the  middle  of 
September  what  forces  should  be  sent  into  France  to 
support  his  operations.  The  count  de  Buren's  ad- 
vising letter  to  Henry  appears  to  give  so  much  just 
counsel  and  sound  reasoning,  that  it  must  have  been 
a  wilful  determination  in  the  government  which  chose 
to  disregard  it  '*^ 

"»»  B.  Bath's  Lett,  from  Rome,  of  2d.  Oct.  MS.  Vit.  B.6.  p.  203. 

'*  '  We  have  need  of  an  army  by  the  sea  for  the  talcing  of  Marseilles, 
which  will  be  defended  both  by  sea  and  land.'  MS.  ib.  p.  176. 

*«  MS.  ib.  p.  193.  '»  M.Bellay,  347. 

<^  This  letter  is  dated  llth  September  1524.  '  As  to  my  opinion, 
under  the  correction  of  your  maiesty,  I  think  we  have  too  few  troops ; 
for  we  shall  have  to  abide  a  battle,  as  well  as  M.  Bourbon,  and  ours  will 
be  small  and  poor,  for  we  shall  be  only  12  or  13,000  foot,  and  700  men 
at  arms,  including  yours. 

*  We  may  expect  that  the  king  of  France  will  send  his  army  against 
us,  and  they  will  get  more  reputation  in  beating  your  army  and  the 
emperor*s  than  that  of  the  duke.  Therefore  I  humbly  intreat  that  you 
will  order  your  forces  on  such  a  footing  as  to  leave  no  fear  of  shamei  for 
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Bourbon,  deserted,  when  be  ougbt  to  bave  been 
effectively  assisted,  and  left  to  bis  own  unaided  ef- 
1534.  forts,  resolved  to  make  one  great  exertion  to  gain 
Marseilles,  and  if  it  failed,  to  raise  tbe  siege,  and 
march  intrepidly  forward  to  seek  his  enemy  in  the 
field,  and  to  take  the  chance  of  what  might  follow 
upon  a  vigorous  and  unshrinking  activity.  On  the 
24th  September  he  brought  all  his  battering  guns  to 
bear  on  one  selected  space  of  the  wall,  till  as  much 
of  it  fell  down  in  ruins  as  to  admit  twenty  men  a- 
breast.  The  duke  then  prepared  to  storm  it.  But 
the  spies  sent  to  explore,  saw  such  ditches,  trenches, 
counterwalls,  bulwarks  and  other  works,  made  within 
the  breach,  that  his  army  objected  to  the  attack,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  make  it  without  the  certain  loss 
of  a  vast  number  of  men,  and  with  a  dubious  result. 
This  opposition,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  French  army 
under  the  active  Chabannes,  waiting  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  disorder,  determined  the  leaders,  after  a . 
council  of  war,  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  to  eva- 
cuate France.  On  the  27th  September  at  night, 
they  shipped  their  artillery  for  Monaco,  and  began 
their  retreat  with  such  rapidity  as  to  march  twenty 

if  you  do  not  beat  the  enemy  this  campaign,  you  will  find  it  a  very  dt^ 
ferent  affair  at  any  other  time. 

^  *  For  this  end,  you  ought  to  have  here  10,000  of  your  subjects,  besides 
pioneers,  carpenters,  smiths  and  artillery,  and  also  1,000  of  your  cavalry  ; 
and  you  should  have  3.000  German  cavalry  from  Cleves,  and  4,000 
German  foot,  which,  with  our  3,000  horse,  and  1,000  Almains,  will  make 
together  5,000  infantry  and  6,000  cavalry,  and  these,  with  your  majesty's 
10,000,  will  amount  to  15,000  foot  and  6,000  horse. 

*  You  must  consider,  that  we  must  have  plenty  of  cavalry ;  we  shall 
want  every  day  to  convey  victuals  by  force,  and  to  make  excursions  for 
forage,  and  to  watch  and  patrol  both  day  and  night ;  and  to  make  ex- 
peditions against  our  foes,  to  give  his  gensd'armes  enough  to  do;  and 
wherever  we  find  towns  to  be  kept,  we  must  leave  some  people  in  them. 
Besides,  if  we  come  to  a  battle,  he  that  has  most  cavalry,  has  the  finest 
chance.'    MS.  Galba,  B.  8.  p.  V22, 
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miles,  without  resting,  over  the  mountains,  by  a  new  c  n  a  p. 
but  "  very  hard,  narrow  and  sharp  way,"  till  they  ^"* 
came  to  Nice  '**.  When  Bourbon  on  raising  the 
siege,  desired  to  pursue  his  enterprise,  and  force  the 
Prench  king  to  a  battle,  his  troops  again  mutinied 
for  want  of  pay,  and  peremptorily  insisted  on  his 
retrogression  "*.  Thus  ended  all  hope  of  transferring 
the  crown  of  France  to  the  head  of  Henry  VIIL — 
a  desirable  issue,  by  which  both  nations  were  equally 
benefitted,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  not  honestly 
occasioned  by  the  directors  of  the  English  cabinet. 
We  cannot  ascribe  the  treachery  to  Henry,  because 
the  prospect  of  the  French  throne  must  have  made 
him  earnest  to  favor  Bourbon.  It  must  have  been 
by  false  and  vnly  representations  or  procedure,  that 
Wolsey  coerced  his  master's  wishes,  and  withheld 
the  co-operations  that  would  have  promoted  their 
completion.  Francis,  released  from  all  domestic 
danger,  and  having  the  army  ready  which  he  had 
raised  against  the  invaders,  resolved  to  profit  by 
their  temporary  exultation,  and  by  the  disasters  of 
his  adversaries,  to  regain  his  ascendancy  over  the 
plains  of  Lombardy.  As  winter  was  advancing,  he 
was  advised  to  forbear ;  but  hoping  to  cut  off  Bour- 
bon's retreat,  he  listened  to  no  dissuasion,  and  march- 
ed his  troops  over  the  Alps,  contending  with  Bourbon 

»*  Bp.  Bath's  Lett,  of  l6th  October.    MS.  Vit.  B.  6.  p.  ao8. 

***  Bath.  MS.  ib.  p.  208.  Bourbon  bad  told  Russell,  on  19th  Sep- 
tember, that  he  was  resolved, '  if  they  could  not  shortly  take  Marseilles, 
he  would  levy  the  camp,  and  march  towards  the  French  army.'  Lett. 
10th  October,  MS.  ib.  p.  21 1.  Dr.  Knight's  despatch  of  aoth  October, 
from  Brussels,  states,  that  the  troops  refined  to  give  tlie  assault;  that  h^ 
then  required  them  to  go  and  seek  their  enemies,  but  that  they  would 
not  obey  him,  because  it  would  leave  Marseilles  at  their  back,  with  its 
men  of  war,  and  their  provisions  would  be  kept  from  them  by  the 
French  force.    MS.  Gal.  B.  1.  p.  13B. 
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BOOK    and  Pescara  which  would  be  the  swiftest  to  reach 

* — J f  the  long-contested  Milanese '*^  The  duke,  however, 

1534.  could  not  forbear  casting  a  longing  and  lingering  eye 
on  his  unwillingly-forsaken  country ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  preceding  disappointments,  on  2 2d  Oc- 
tober actually  commissioned  an  agent  to  state,  that 
if  the  English  government  would  furnish  him  with 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  he  would  invade 
France  between  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine  and  the  end 
of  Burgundy,  and  without  passing  rivers  would  go 
Straight  to  Paris  ;  or  if  the  king  preferred  any  other 
way,  would  lead  an  army  from  Normandy,  or  from 
any  other  point  that  he  would  dictate  ■*'^.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  supposed,  that  the  minis- 
ter who  had  frustrated  his  more  feasible  plans  would 
give  the  smallest  sanction  to  this  enthusiastic  propo- 
sition. He  was  grieved  that  it  was  disregarded, 
because  neither  he  nor  Wolsey  then  knew  that  its 
rejection  would  occasion  the  most  illustrious  destiny 
that  his  vengeance  could  desire  to  descend  within 
four  months  upon  him,  to  secure  to  his  name  an 
everlasting  reputation  '*'. 

^  Bellaj,  348-353.  The  imperial  army  used  their  legs  so  well  as  to 
assemble  at  Alexandria,  in  20th  October,  in  number  17,000  foot,  besides 
the  ordinary  horse  of  Naples,  and  expecting  l0,00O  Germans.  Pace 
assured  his  government,  that  it  was  universally  suspected,  and  especially 
by  the  emperor's  agents,  that  it  was  the  pope,  in  some  connivance  with 
the  viceroy,  who  had  brought  the  French  king  into  Italy.  Lett,  from 
Brixia,  of  asd  Oct.  MS.  Gal.  B.  8.  p.  2115. 

*"  See  his  paper  of  instructions  to  M.  Chasteau,  dated  Pavia,  32d 
October  1524,  signed  by  himself  and  de  Croy,  in  MS.  ib.  p.  217. 

**•  Wolsey *s  letter,  of  31st  August,  shows,  like  his  others,  how  little 
he  meant  Henry  to  assist  Bourbon  by  a  simultaneous  expedition.  *  I 
suppose  they  would  dissuade  the  same,  unless  such  a  notable  victory, 
witfi  a  great  revolution  in  France,  should  ensue,  that  the  king  might 
facUly^  without  an^  resUtancef  attain  his  said  crown.'  liarl.  MSS.  No.  283. 
P;  49*  1*he  cardinal  could  not  have  believed  that  an  unsupported  inva- 
sion of  25,000  men,  all  foreigners,  in  behalf  of  its  national  enemies, 
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But  a  remarkable  destination  of  events,  a  singular    chap. 


combination  of  animating  and  mortifying  circum- 
stancesy  pursued  this  distinguished  nobleman's  re- 
senting career.  He  never  acted  but  to  make  his 
enemies  flee  before  him,  whenever  walls  were  not 
their  shelter ;  he  obtained  the  triumph  of  every  mar- 
tial field  in  which  he  commanded;  and  yet  personal 
disappointment  in  every  bosom  wish  and  most  ela- 
borate project  followed,  like  its  chilling  shadow, 
close  upon  every  success.  His  flowers  of  hope, 
when  he  seemed  to  have  planted  their  stem  most 
permanently,  withered  in  their  bud  as  he  advanced 
to  pluck  them.  Others  intercepted  or  reaped  the 
golden  harvests  that  were  springing  up  from  his 
great  victories.  He  lived  to  conquer  those  who 
doubted,  neglected,  undervalued  or  forsook  him, 
without  deriving  to  himself  either  solid  advantage 
JOT  unclouded  reputation;  and  the  wealth,  rank, 
duchies,  royal  bride,  principality  and  even  kingdom, 
which  not  only  his  imagination  regaled  itself  in  an- 
ticipating, but  which  solemn  promises  and  treaties 
had  secured  to  him,  succjessively  vanished  from  hi^ 
enjoyment  when  he  had  earned  and  won,  and  most 
justly  expected  them. 

The  last  four  years  of  his  life  passed  to  him  like 

could  have  so  immediately  subverted  the  government  of  France,  as  that 
Henry  might  *  fieicilly,  and  without  any  resistance/  have  walked  into  it 
and  taken  its  crown.  The  idea  of  such  an  event  was  too  extravagant 
for  a  mind  of  his  experience  to  have  really  entertained.  The  same 
letter  shows  us  how  Wolsey  manaeed  his  measures  in  the  cabinet. 
He  first  settled  them  alone  with  the  king,  and  then  submitted  them  to  the 
council  of  his  colleagues,  when  he  had  left  nothing  but  acauiescence  to 
^their  dioice.  Thus  he  tells  Pace;  *  All  which  matters  by  the  king's 
highness  and  mejtrst  apart;  and  after,  with  the  most  sad  and  discreet 
Jords  of  his  council^  substantially  digested,  it  hath  been  finally  deter* 
mined,*  &c.    Harl.  MSS.  ib.  p.  49. 

«B3    .   -  . 
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BOOK  an  agitated  dream  of  these  striking  vicissitudes; 
^'  evincing  so  much  commanding  ability  and  noble 
qualities,  that  we  cannot,  as  we  observe  what  he 
achieved,  avoid  commiserating  the  delusion  of  angry 
passion  which  threw  him  from  the  bosom  of  that 
country  he  might  have  honored  and  benefited,  into 
the  disgraceful  position  of  confederating  with  its  ene- 
mies to  attack  it.  There  was  a  greatness,  a  strength, 
an  energy,  and  in  other  respects  a  virtuousness  in  his 
mind;  such  a  superiority  over  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, that  it  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  lamentable, 
that  it  could  have  been  induced  to  put  itself  into  a  pre- 
dicament that  must  produce  to  him  both  censure  and 
infelicity  ;  but  the  witchcraft  of  tempting  crime  is  one 
of  those  mysteries  of  our  intellectual  nature,  which 
no  reasoning  has  explained.  Whoever  has  felt  the 
influence  in  himself,  -or  heard  it  faithfully  described 
by  others,  knows  that  it  comes  with  an  urging  delu- 
sion of  the  judgment,  which  usually  overpowers  the 
weak;  and  has  often  made  the  wisest  do  what,  a 
short  time  before  and  for  ever  afterwards,  they  most 
abhor,  and  to  which  they  are  not  unreasonably  asto- 
nished they  should  ever  have  surrendered.  While 
the  interior  solicitation  lasts,  nature,  thought,  society 
and  life,  assume  new  aspects,  and  ourselves  incline 
to  a  new  character.  We  see  nothing  but  what  suits 
the  guilty  purpose  that  strives  to  master  us.  We 
like  nothing  while  it  influences,  but  what  favors  its 
gratification;  and  when  it  has  subdued  us,  or  has 
been  driven  defeated  from  our  frame,  we  feel  like 
men  awaking  from  an  unnatural  delirium,  or  emer- 
ging from  the  scenery  of  a  foreign  land ;  wondering, 
that  for  any  moment  we  could  have  felt  and  rea- 
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soned,  hesitated  or  acted,  so  unlike  all  that  we  most  c  h  ap. 
esteem,  all  that  we  have  sincerely  been,  and  all  the  ^  ^J^'  - 
great  or  good  tendencies  which  we  have  habitually 
or  resolutely  cultivated.  The  foulest  crimes,  mur- 
der, robbery,  fraud,  adultery,  perjury,  treason  and 
impiety,  have  thus  been  perpetrated  by  persons  who 
anterior  to  the  sudden  hour  of  that  inexplicable 
seduction,  were  of  great  honor  and  worth;  because 
when  the  trial  came,  their  moral  principles  had 
no  stable  root;  or  egotism  and  presumption  had 
withered  their  strength,  and  bowed  down  their 
branches  from  the  skies  they  were  seeking,  to  the 
fatal  agencies  and  poisons  that  corroded  and  de- 
stroyed them.  Revenge  and  pride  were  the  evil 
demons  that  thus  came  with  their  disastrous  visit  to 
the  prince  of  Bourbon*s  mind.  He  gave  them  a 
reception  which  made  them  hia bosom  inmates;  and 
they  never  left  him  during  a  life  of  consequential 
suffering  and  disappointment,  till  a  death  of  violence, 
in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  extinguished,  in  a  des- 
perate moment,  and  on  a  questionable  enterprise^ 
all  earthly  sensibility  in  his  long-mortified,  inflamed, 
determined,  and  yet  foreboding  spirit. 


B  B  4 
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CHAP.    XIII. 

FRANCIS  ENTERS  ITALY,  BESIEGES  PAVJA.  AND  SENDS  THE 
DUKE  OF  ALBANY  TOWARDS  NAPLES—CONFERENCES  OF 
ENGLISH  AMBASSADORS  WrrH  THE  POPE— BOURBON  AT- 
TACKS  THE  CAMP  OF  THE  FRENCH  KING— THE  DECIDING 
BATTLE  OF  PA  VIA. 

BOOK  AltHo  the  blindness  of  man  as  to  the  future  of 
^^ — *— '  this  world,  and  the  dark  destiny  that  often  awaits 
him,  as  it  evolves,  were  favorite  themes  with  the 
Grecian  dramatists;  have  been  sung  with  impressive 
genius  by  the  lyric  and  elegiac  poets  of  the  Augustan 
court;  and  have  been  popular  subjects  of  the  moral 
eloquence  of  all  ages ;  yet  hope  and  ambition  hear 
and  admit  the  unquestionable  truths,  without  abating 
their  pursuit  of  the  distant  idols  they  admire,  and 
without  being  deterred  from  daring  all  the  chances 
of  the  calamities  that  impassioned  enterprise  usually 
occasions.  A  Juvenal  may  expatiate,  with  the  fervid 
poetry  of  a  spirit  half  inspired,  on  the  vanity  and 
frequent  injuriousness  of  our  darling  wishes  and 
most  coveted  pursuits ;  and  history  may  illustrate 
the  recollection  by  her  dejecting  vicissitudes;  and 
yet  who,  anterior  to  his  own  painful  experience,  will 
believe  that  his  personal  disappointment  will  add 
another  comment  to  the  unwelcome  admonition? 
and  therefore  forbear  the  voyage  that  will  produce 
the  shipwreck  ?  Neither  the  king  of  France,  nor  his 
defying  subject  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  could  be  con* 
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tent  to  cultivate  the  happiness  which  each  was  pos-  chap. 
sessing ;  and  both  reaped  misery  from  their  turbu-  ' — >r^— 
lence,  in  the  Italian  peninsula;  the  one,  in  the  form 
of  disgrace  the  most  poignant,  as  seeking  to  gratify 
a  fantastic  ambition ;  and  the  other,  about  two  years 
afterwards,  in  a  premature,  violent  and  unlamented 
death,  the  slave  and  victim  of  mortified  pride  and 
discreditable  revenge. 

That  he  should  intercept  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and 
overrun  the  Milanese  before  the  emperor  could  suc- 
cor it,  was  the  belief  of  Francis.  His  heart  was  in 
his  hope,  and  he  eagerly  pressed  his  sympathizing 
troops  over  those  Alpine  frontiers,  which  had  now 
been  so  often  passed.  These  mountains,  which  cost 
Hannibal  half  his  army  to  cross,  were  surmounted  in 
a  few  days  with  inconsiderable  loss.  He  might  have 
overtaken  the  suffering  and  mutinous  army  of  the 
duke,  if  the  latter  had  not  found  the  Durance  unex- 
pectedly fordable',  and  passed,  by  this  favoring  acci- 
dent, out  of  the  reach  of  his  pursuers,  whom  Mont- 
morency was  leading  *.  That  Francis  should  proceed 
to  an  invasion  of  Italy  was  against  the  sentiments 
of  Tremouille,  his  wisest  general,  and  of  others  ^  who 
stated  the  disadvantages  of  a  winter  campaign,  fiut 
it  was  recommended  by  Bonnivet*,  whom  Bourbon 
had  driven  out  of  it ;  and  specious  reasons  seemed 
to  make  it  eligible  ^     Francis  adopted  the  opinion 

'  The  Memoirs  of  Tremouille  remark,  that  he  passed  it  '  a  gue  par 
miracle,  ce  qu*eii  n'avoit  oncques  veu/     V.  14.  p.  337. 

•  M.  Bcllay.  17.  p.  348. 

'  Belleforest  notices  Chahamies  and  d'Aubigny,  as  opposing  the  expe- 
dition, p.  1438. 

*  Belleforest.  ib. 

'  One  of  these  was,  that  he  had  a  lar^^e  army  of  military  adventurers, 
especially  of  Italiaos,  who  had  greatly  mjurea  his  king^m,  who  would 
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that  was  most  congenial  with  his  own  ardent  expec-* 
tatioDs;  wrote  to  his  mother,  Louisa,  that  he  *^  had, 
of  his  own  mind,  determined  to  proceed  %"  and 
hurried  over  the  icy  summits  of  Mount  Cenis,  while 
the  duke  was  traversing  thro  the  lower  roads  to  Alba, 
with  a  simultaneous  expedition^.  That  the  French 
king  resolved  on  the  enterprise  more  from  passion 
than  judgment,  has  been  the  imputation  of  many; 
but  ultimate  results  are  often  Ae  effects  of  contin- 
gencies, that  cannot  be  calculated  beforehand ;  and 
Francis  may  claim  to  be  judged  rather  by  the  first 
consequences  of  his  movement,  which  was  successful 
to  his  highest  expectations,  than  by  the  disasters  which 
occurred,  not  so  much  from  the  expedition  itself  as 
from  difficulties  and  incidents  that  intervened  after 
its  main  object  had  been  accomplished.  Contem- 
plating the  circumstances  with  that  impartiality  which 
distance  of  time  produces  in  the  historical  reader, 
we  may  suggest  that,  if  it  be  wise  in  war  to  pro- 
secute its  objects  while  the  invader  is  in  full  strength, 
and  his  opponents  in  a  state  of  debility,  the  French 
king,  and  ^ey  who  advised  it,  were  right  in  \irging 
his  immediate  advance.     It  gave  him  the  Milanese 

do  it  more  damage  the  longer  thej  were  kept  in  it,  and  whom  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  employ  elsewhere.  Other  reasons  were,  that  his 
army  was  in  a  fine  condition,  that  his  gendarmerie  desired  to  go,  and 
that  his  presence  woald  give  them  heart  and  courage.  Mem.Tremoaille, 
p.  337.- 

^  Sir  Thomas  More  mentions,  that  Francis  thus  wrote  and  boasted  to 
his  mother.  See  hb  letter,  MS.  Gaiba.  B.  S,  p.  313.  Guicdardini 
remarks,  that  he  said  to  his  captains,  '  I  am  resolved,  without  delay,  to 
go  personally  into  Italy,  and  whoever  would  counsel  ma  to  the  contrary, 
shall  not  only  not  be  listened  to  by  me,  but  do  a  thing  that  will  much 
displease  me.'    L.  15.  v.  6.  p.  8a. 

^  Guicdard.  p.  83.  In  the  same  da^  that  Francis  reached  Vercelli, 
Pescara,  with  the  horse  and  Spanish  innmtiy,  got  to  Alba;  and  Bourbon, 
next  day,  with  the  rest.  ib. 
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without  a  blow ;  and  this  instantaneous  success  was  chap. 
the  best  testimony  of  the  judgment  which  recom-  ^^^^* 
mended  it.  It  is  a  different  question,  whether  the 
measures  taken  to  preserve  the  conquest  were  as  wise 
as  the  expedition  to  obtain  it  It  is  one  thing  to  gain 
the  contested  prize,  and  another  to  do  what  will  most 
securely  keep  it.  These  are  distinct  ends,  which 
require  each  its  peculiar  means ;  and  by  a  sound, 
discriminating  mind,  will  never  be  confounded. 

The  imperial  troops  nnder  the  viceroy  had  been 
stationed  at  Osti.  As  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
French  descended  the  Alps,  he  fell  back  to  Alex- 
andria ;  und  leaving  there  two  thousand  men  to  delay 
the  king's  progress,  withdrew  to  Pavia.  But  Francis, 
not  pausing  at  any  minor  object,  marched  on  to 
Alilan  without  stopping.  The  viceroy  desired  Pes- 
cara  and  Bourbon  to  join  him  immediately.  They 
hastened  with  their  shattered  and  exhausted  troops^ 
and,  as  they  arrived,  placing  in  Pavia  six  thousand 
of  these,  chiefly  Germans,  and  twelve  hundred 
Spaniards,  under  the  active  Antonio  de  Leyva,  to 
defend  the  fortifications,  the  viceroy  retreated  with 
pelerity  to  Milan*,  to  reach  this  city  before  the  French^ 
Francis,  from  Vigeva,  sent  onwards,  by  forced 
marches,  the  Marquis  Saluzze  with  a  strong  corps, 
who  drove  the  Spaniards  from  its  out  villages ;  aid 
being  supported  by  another  body  under  Tremouille, 
presented  a  force  $o  formidable,  that  the  viceroy, 
perceiving  the  ramparts  to  be  too  much  ruined  to 
defend  against  him,  retired  with  Bourbon  and  Pes- 
cara  to  Lodi^  and  left  the  often  contested  Milan  to 

*  M.  Bellay,  851.    Guicciard.  84-6.  '  BeUay,  ^a. 
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Tremouille.  By  this  general,  on  the  last  day  of 
October  1525,  Francis  took  possession '"^  of  the  re« 
ward  and  aim  of  his  bold  enterprise,  rapid  move- 
ments and  persevering  resolution. 

The  French  king  consulted  immediately  on  his 
next  operation.  He  had  two  patterns  before  him  of 
the  duke  of  Bourbon's  conduct  in  the  preceding 
summer,  and  their  results,  to  guide  both  him  and  his 
officers.  By  pressing  onwards  in  a  continued  pur- 
suit, Bourbon  had  driven  the  French  out  of  Italy ;  by 
the  unavailing  siege  of  Marseilles,  he  had  lost  all  the 
benefit  of  the  preceding  success.  With  these  in- 
structive experiments  before  them,  the  council  of  war» 
deliberated  before  Francis.  To  pursue  unremittingly 
the  imperialists  was  the  advice  of  some.  To  besiege 
Pavia,  because  its  capture  would  ensure  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  duchy,  was  the  advice  of  others. 
If  the  forward  movement  had  been  adopted,  the  em- 
peror's army  would  have  been  ruined.  The  soldiers 
from  Provence  were  so  debilitated  by  hardships^ 
want,  and  their  rapid  retreat,  that  they  threw  away 
their  arms  into  the  ditches  from  mere  feebleness,  as 
they  fell  back  before  Francis.  They  were  too  weak 
to  have  defended  Lodi,  and  even  Cremona  might 
have  been  forced  from  them  ".  But  these  facts  were 
not  known  in  the  French  camp  at  the  hour  of  con- 
sultation. Pavia  was  expected  to  be  an  easy  capture 
by  an  army  so  fresh,  spirited  and  well  provided;  and 
even  Bonnivet,  who  had  felt  in  person  the  eflfects  of 
Bourbon's  vigorous  chase  in  the  country  where  he 
was  deliberating,  and  had  been  himself  baffled  by 

'*  Mem.  Tremouille.  p.  228.    The  imperialists  retired  into  the  castle. 
"B«llay,354. 
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the  walls  of  Milan,  advised  the  siege  in  preference  to  ^^^^,^* 
the  pursuit  Francis  therefore  acquiesced  in  this  de- 
cision, and  marching  to  Biagrassa,  proceeded  thence 
to  Pavia,  and  about  28th  October  lodged  his  ad- 
vanced guard  under  Chabannes,  near  its  castle,  on 
the  left  of  the  Ticino ;  planted  himself  with  his  main 
body  at  the  abbey  of  Lanfranc,  and  sent  Montmo- 
rency over  the  river  to  take  his  station  on  an  islet,  at 
St.  Antony's.  This  nobleman,  forcing  a  tower  at  its 
bridge,  disgraced  his  name  and  cause  by  a  cruelty  as 
heartless  as  it  was  unprincipled  and  unnecessary'*. 

This  siege  has  been  censured  by  those  who  judge 
of  it  by  its  consequences.  But  we  have  the  pope  s 
word,  that  the  town  holding  out  so  long  was  both 
"  contrary  to  all  reason  and  to  every  wise  man's 
opinion '^"  Nor  did  the  precedent  of  Marseilles 
correcdy  apply ;  for  that  city  protracted  its  defence, 
because  it  was  supplied  and  aided  by  a  superior  fleet 
at  sea,  which  was  a  benefit  that  the  inland  Pavia  could 
not  enjoy.  It  was  the  personal  ability  of  Ley  va  which 
prevented  its  capture.  The  lesson  which  the  French 
engineers  had  given  the  Spaniards  at  Marseilles  was 
now  repeated  by  them  against  their  instructors ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  French  on  their  first  batteries  had 
made  a  breach  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  attempt 
an  assault,  the  troops,  as  they  mounted  on  the  va- 
cancy, saw,  as  Bourbon's  bad  found  at  Marseilles, 
such  wide  and  deep  trenches,  well  flanked,  made 

"  HaviDg  takeo  the  tower,  the  duke  '  hung  those  whom  he  found 
witliiD  it  for  haviug  been  so  outrageous  as  to  have  desired  to  keep  such  a 
hen  coop  against  a  French  army/  Bell.  355;  that  is,  for  having  faith- 
fully tried  to  defend  what  it  was  their  military  duty  to  preserve ;  and 
which,  without  mutiny  against  their  officers,  the  little  garrison  could  not 
abandon ! ! 

••  B.  Bath's  letter  from  Rome,  of  7th  January.  MS.  Vitel.  B.  7.  p.  7. 
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BOOK  suddenly  behind  the  ruins,  and  the  houses  near  them 
^'  so  pierced  with  holes  for  the  secret  shots  of  the 
hidden  arquebussiers,  that,  tho  the  soldiers  gained 
the  breach,  they  perceived  it  to  be  impossible  to  get 
beyond  it  They  fought  enough  on  their  ascent  to 
show  their  own  courage,  and  to  fall  victims  to  their 
orders  and  bravery  ;  but  while  the  best  of  the  gen* 
dannerie  were  dismounting  to  follow  them,  the  king 
was  apprized  of  the  impracticability  of  the  attack, 
and  withdrew  the  unshrinking  but  diminishing  as- 
sailants ^\  A  plan  of  diverting  the  river,  and  of 
entering  by  its  empty  channel,  (an  operation  by 
which  Cyrus  took  the  famous  Babylon)  was  then 
adopted ;  but  before  the  new  beds  for  the  stream 
could  be  completed,  heavy  rains  so  swelled  the 
waters  that  they  carried  away  all  the  expensive 
works  that  were  erected,  and  with  them  all  hope  of 
executing  the  plausible  project'*. 

It  remained  then  for  him  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
or  to  reduce  it  by  the  result  of  a  patient  and  vigilant 
blockade,  precluding  all  supplies,  harassing  the  gar- 
rison, and  starving  it  into  surrender.  But  time  and 
perseverance  only  could  obtain  this  expected  benefit, 
and  as  Francis  was  projecting  to  pass  on  from  Pavia 
to  Naples  '*,  he  saw  no  impediment  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  while  he  was  beleaguering  the 
former.  The  duke  of  Albany  was  therefore  detached 

"  Bellay,  355-7-  Paradin  remarks,  that  even  the  women  of  the  he- 
sieged  labored  at  the  works  for  their  defence.  The  countess  Malespina 
headed  them,  carrying  on  her  shoulders  baskets  of  earth  to  the  ramparts, 
and  exhorting  her  sex  to  do  as  she  did.    Hist,  notre  temps,  p.  117. 

>*  Bellay,  357-8.    Tremouille,  229. 

*•  Guicciard.  L.  15^  p.  93. 
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with  a  corps  of  five  thousand  men,  to  march  into  the    chap. 
south '^  vJi^iil 

The  rapid  advantages  of  the  French  disposed  the 
viceroy  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  pope  for  a 
pacific  arrangement,  on  the  plan  that  the  Adda 
should  divide  Lombardy  between  the  two  great  com* 
batants "' ;  but  Francis  would  agree  to  no  terms  short 
of  an  entire  evacuation  of  Lombardy  by  the  impe- 
rialists'';  and  Clement  had  then  the  high  opinion 
of  the  established  ascendancy  of  the  French  power, 
that  abandoning  all  military  confederation  with  the 
emperor,  he  made  his  peace  with  the  French  kingj 
and  invited  him  to  pursue  his  expedition  against 
Naples  *^ 

As  Albany  marched  towards  the  Appenines,  the 
viceroy  and  Pescara  moved  over  the  Po  at  Cremona 
to  arrest  his  course.  A  strong  reinforcement  was 
dispatched  to  counteract  them*',  and  the  two  forces 
were  on  the  point  of  a  fierce  conflict.  But  the  im- 
perials disheartened  by  former  suflferings,  had  re* 
solved  not  to  fight  upon  any  doubtful  chance ;  and 
finding  their  succors  so  large  as  to  remove  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  assured  victory,  they  retraced  their 
steps,  and  stationed  themselves  at  Lodi  **.  On  their 
retreat,  the  French  reinforcement  rejoined  Francis, 

'7  Guicc.  93.  Bell. 

"  Bellay,  p.  358-  '•  lb. 

**  lb.  p.  359.  To  raise  money  to  keep  his  garrison  from  mutinying, 
Leyva  took  all  the  silver  shrine  and  utensils  that  he  foand  in  the  churches 
of  Pavia,  and  coined  it,  vowing  to  the  saints  to  replace  them  by  richer 
ones,  if  he  preserved  the  city.  When  reminded  of  his  vow,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  French,  he  chose  to  reply,  that  he  made  it  for  the  emperor, 
and  left  him  to  perform  it.    Brantome,  4.  p.  147. 

*•  Guicciard.  L.  15.  p.  lOi.    Bellay. 

^  Dispatch  of  bishop  Clark  from  Rome,  of  7th  Jan.  1535.  MS. 
VitelU  B.  7.  p.  7. 
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BOOK    while  Albany  proceeded  to  Lucca,  where  he  levied 
« — v--^  a  contribution  of  twenty  thousand  ducats,  and  ap^ 
proached  the  confines  of  Florence  *^ 

The  duke  of  Bourbon,  perceiving  the  imperial 
armies  then  in  Italy  to  be  insufficient  to  resist  the 
French  forces,  raised  some  money  on  the  jewels  which 
the  duchess  of  Savoy  had  given  him  **;  and  leaving 
the  peninsula,  crossed  the  Tyrolese  mountains  to 
Vienna,  to  solicit  Ferdinand  the  archduke  of  Austria, 
and  brother  of  the  emperor,  for  a  body  of  German 
auxiliaries.  He  was  received  with  honor  and  heard 
with  favor.  Two  thousand  lansquenets  and  three 
hundred  horse,  raised  at  the  archduke's  expence, 
accompanied  him  back  to  Trent;  and  he  was  as- 
sured that  a  larger  number  should  speedily  follow 
him  *^  Awaiting  their  arrival,  he  informed  Henry 
in  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  that  he  purposed 
to  defend  Alexandria,  Cassano,  Cremona,  Lodi  and 
Pavia.  He  repelled  with  indignation  the  French 
vaunt,  that  he  had  been  driven  disgracefully  from 
Provence  **.  He  had  not  retreated  by  his  own  will. 
He  had  no  fear  of  the  French  king*^.  Those  who  had 

^  Dispatch  of  bbhop  Clark  from  Rome,  of  7th  January  1525.  MS. 
Vit.  B.  7.  p.  7. 

**  Bell,  358.  Bellay  says,  that  Clement  7ih,  '  depecha  le  seigneur 
Matthee  son  Dattairepour  confirmer  la  dite  alliance,  et/)ernf4M/^Ie  roi 
de  fkire  Tenterprise  de  Naples.*  359.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  political  ecclesiastics  have  ruined  states  and  statesmen. 

^  Bourbon  states  these  facts  in  his  original  letter  to  Henry,  in  the 
British  Musenm.  MS.  Vitell.  B.  7.  p.  4.  It  is  dated  from  Trent,  5th 
Jan  1525.  He  sa^s  of  Ferdinand,  «  I  have  been  to  M.  UArchduc,  to 
show  him  the  affairs  of  the  emperor  and  yours.  I  fbund  him  in  such  a 
i50od  disposition,  that  no  better  could  be  wished,  even  to  the  exposing  of 
his  own  person.'  ib. 

*  This  seems  to  have  greatly  nettled  him,  for  he  exclaims,  '  I  have 
learned  that  the  French  say,  that  I  retired  /umteutement  out  of  Provence. 
I  stayed  there  three  months  and  dght  days,  awaiting  battle,  for  I  desired 
notbmselse.*     MS.ib.  p.  4. 

"^  '  1  have  no  fear  of  him ;  for  if  by  the  divine  pleasure  we  should  bt 
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foll6wed  him  had  gained  but  litde  honor,  and  he    chap. 

\  FIT 

was  projecting  at  that  very  moment  to  make  that 
little  less*^  He  assured  Henry  that  there  never 
had  been,  and  that  he  would  not  again  have,  so  good 
a  time  for  making  a  descent  on  France  as  at  that 
hour,  when  its  sovereign  and  chief  nobility  were  out 
of  it.  If  he  invaded  now  he  would  find  no  resist- 
ance to  his  attack*^* 

The  French  king  continued  to  press  the  siege, 
but  without  capturing  the  city.  He  took  every  care 
to  supply  the  troops  with  provisions,  to  pay  his 
stipendiaries,  and  to  maintain  an  exact  police.  If 
money  or  food  ever  fell  short,  he  consoled  his 
gendarmerie,  and  shewed  them  that  they  endured 
no  privations  which  he  did  not  share.  If  any  be- 
came sick  he  visited  them,  and  caused  every  medical 
attention  to  be  promptly  and  carefully  applied^**. 
The  protraction  of  Pavia's  defence  did  not  lessen 
his  reputation  in  the  papal  or  Italian  mind.  The 
new  year  opened  with  a  general  belief  that  his  power 
was  paramount,  and  that  the  emperor  had  no  pros- 
pect of  success.  Hence,  when  the  English  ambas- 
.  sador,  on  receiving  Wolsey's  directions  to  move  the 
pope  to  lean  firmly  and  steadfastly  to  Henry  and 
the  emperor,  and  to  advance  their  common  concerns, 
sought  a  conference  to  discharge  this  commission, 
the  pontiff  made  no  hesitation  to  avow  his  opinion, 
that  the  French  king's  affairs  were  highly  prosperous, 

near  each  other,  we  shall  hardly  separate  without  a  battle,  and  I  will 
then  so  do,  that  neither  he,  or  they  who  have  spoken  of  roe,  about  Pro- 
vence, shall  be  able  to  say  that  I  am  afraid  to  find  myself  there;  and  if 
there  be  any  man  on  earth  who  would  make  such  a  charge  against  me, 
I  will  answer  it  with  my  person  to  his/     MS.  Lett.  ib. 

«  Lett.  ib.  »  Leu.  ib. 

*  Mem  de  Tremouille,  p.  230. 
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and  the  emperor's  as  desperate,  and  in  Lombardjr 
were  lapsing  into  total  ruin".  He  reproved  the 
bishop  for  not  truly  representing  this  fact  to  his 
court'*,  and  declared,  that  from  the  time  Francis 
entered  Italy,  there  had  been  no  probability  of  success 
to  the  emperor,  which  would  have  become  manifest 
before,  if  Pavia,  "  contrary  to  every  wise  man's 
opinion,"  had  not  held  out  so  loiig^'.  He  described 
the  French  king  as  "  highly  strong  and  puissant, 
and  no  man  able  to  encounter  With  him'*;  and 
therefore  as  he  saw  every  one  to  be  taking  care  of 
themselves  as  the  French  advanced,  he  should  not 
support  the  war  '^,  but  make  peace  for  himself'^." 
To  be  still  more  explicit,  the  pope  himself,  having 
received  dispatches  out  of  Spain,  sought  another  in- 
terview with  the  £nglish  prelate ;  and  after  intima- 
ting that  the  emperor  was  to  consent  to  give  up  the 
Milanese  to  a  younger  son  of  the  French  king,  and 
that  the  viceroy  was  negotiating  with  him  for  a  truce, 
he  stated  that  "  he  would  tarry  no  longer,  but  take 

"  On  7tb  January  1525,  bishoo  Clark  sent  this  account  to  Wolsey 
from  Rome:  His  holiness  said,  '  that  I  knew  well  enough  at  what  fore* 
deal  the  French  king's  affairs  hath  been  and  now  be,  and  what  despe- 
ration the  emperor*6  allairs  have  been,  a  long  season,  and  ever  likely  to 
come  to  that  they  be  now  iodecd  come  to,  t.  e.  as  tonching  the  matters 
of  Milan,  to  total  ruin/    MS.  Vitell.  B.  7.  p.  7. 

^  '  And  his  holiness  did  impute  to  me  some  ne^igence,  as  tho  I  had 
not  at  all  seasons  certified  your  erace  of  the  truth, — ^making  the  emperor*s 
part  much  better,  or  not  so  evil  as  indeed  it  was/    MS.  ib. 

«  MS.  ib.  »*  MS.  ib. 

»  «  They  could  not  reasonably  desire  of  his  holiness  to  enter  the  war» 
to  contribute  either  privily  or  openly  to  the  same,  but  rather  it  should 
be  reputed  to  be  great  folly/    MS.  ib. 

^  '  And  thereupon  his  holiness  showed  me  that  he  would  trust  the 
benefit  and  the  grace  of  fortt^ie  no  longer,'— (could  a  pope  think  that 
fortune  only,  and  not  Providence,  superintended  him  ? — ^  and  that  he 
would,  as  very  necessity  did  compel  him,  assure  himself  and  Florence^ 
by  his  peace  with  the  French  king.'  ib.  p.  B. 
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the  time  when  it  should  make  best  for  him,  and 
would  conclude  an  amity  with  Francis*^,"  which  he 
accordingly  effected.  If  Francis  needed  an  advo- 
cate or  a  justification  of  his  military  proceedings  up 
to  this  period,  the  conduct  both  of  his  warlike  an- 
tagonist and  of  the  pope,  confessing  his  acquired 
predominance  and  dreading  his  future  course,  suffi- 
ciently vindicate  both  the  undertaking  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  campaign. 

The  sufferings  of  the  French  army  in  their  be- 
leaguering lines,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter, 
compel  the  sensibility  to  wonder  that  the  human 
heart  should  have  ever  patronized  war.  Many  of 
her  bravest  and  noblest  ^ndarmerie  were  disabled 
by  illness,  and  compelled  to  rettrrn  to  France;  and 
if  the  great  perished  from  theseverity  of  the  weather, 
and  were  obliged  to  go  into  the  king's  kitchen  to 
warm  themselves,  and  to  send  to  their  own  houses 
for  the  means  of  their  subsistence,  we  may  believe 
the  account,  that  the  poor  soldiers  in  the  trenches 
were  dying  daily  from  hunger  and  cold^'.  This 
misery  induced  the  king,  in  the  middle  of  January, 
to  try  another  assault.     It  was  fierce  and  sanguinary, 

^  The  prelate  writes  that  the  pope  sent  for  him  and  said  this,  and 
added,  ^  The  emperor  was  far  oflf  from  the  jeopardy ;  but  he  had  the 
enemy  in  foribusy  and  either  he  must  fight  by  and  l^,  or  else  agree  by 
and  by :  as  for  fighting,  he  has  not  wherewith.'  MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  11. 
So  that  the  assumed  head  of  the  christian  world,  had  no  objection  to 
battle,  if  the  means  had  been  sufficient. 

*  These  facts  are  taken  from  the  paper  of  intelligence  in  MS.  Vitell. 
B.  7.  p.  37.  It  also  remarks,  that  Villeroy  and  many  others  had  re- 
turned to  France  dying  of  the  cold,  and  that  the  French  camp  was  in 
such  want  of  victuals,  that  an  egg  sold  for  twelve  deniers,  and  a  chicken 
for  fifteen  shillings,  ib.  Pace,  in  his  dispatch  of  26th  January,  menUoiis, 
that  if  Francis  had  not  obtained  provision  fom  the  territory  of  Pla- 
centia,  a  city  of  the  pope's,  he  could  not  have  continued  the  siege. 
MS.  ib.  p.  28. 

c  c  2 
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BOOK  but  it  failed ;  and  no  hope  remained  of  gaining' 
the  city,  •  but.  frcMn  the  pressure  of  its  increasing 
necessities. 

If  the  duke  of  Albany  had  proceeded  to  Naples 
as  rapidly  as  Francis  to  M ilaii,  it  would  have  yielded 
to  his  arms'^;  but  he  naoved  with  slowness,  which 
indicated  that  the  object  of  his  expedition  was  rather 
to  draw  off  the  imperials  from  succoring  Pavia,  thaii 
to  conquer  the  southern  kingdom*''.  But  his  ap-' 
pearahciB  on  the  Appenines  roused  the  factions,  both 
in  Rome  and  beyond,  to  prepare  to  join  or  oppose 
him.  The  Ursini,  who  favored  the  French,  as- 
sembled bodies  of  both  horse  and  foot  at  Rome,  to 
join  his  march  to  Naples.  The  Colonni,  whose 
family  had  large  possessions  in  Naples*',  prepared 
as  zealously  to  assist  in  its  defence.  The  pope 
desirous  to  seem  neutral  in  the  public  eye,  forbad, 
but  could  not  prevent,  these  military  recruitings**. 
A  suspicion  of  treacherous  insincerity,  on  the  part 
of  the  pope  and  Italians,  may  have  contributed  to 
prevent  Albany's  rapid  advance *^     The  pontiff  sup- 

*  So  Russell  wrote  from  Rome  on  30th  January,  adding,  *  all  the 
commonalty,  with  divers  nobles,  be  good  French,  and  desire  greatly  Uie 
coming  of  the  Frenchmen.  I  think  if  the  French  would  come,  they 
would  make  small  resistance.'    MS.  Vitell.  B.  7.  p.  29. 

^  The  bishop  mentions  this  as  the  inference  made  at  Rome.  On  1 1  th 
January,  he  writes,  *  he  is  not  removed  much  since  my  last,'  of  the  7th, 
MS.  ib.  p.  15. 

*'  To  the  amount  of  '  400,000  ducats  of  yearly  rent,  which  is  all  in 
jeopardy  if  the  French  king  should  obtain  Noples.'    MS.  ib.  p.  16. 

**  On  nth  January,  the  pope  had  '  ordered  them  to  surcease.'  MS. 
ib.  15.  But  by  llth  February,  the  Ursini  had  raised  3  or  4,000  foot 
pnd  100  men  at  arms;  and  then  we  find  '  the  pope  suffereth  both  par- 
ties to  do  and  make  the  best  they  can.'  ib.  p.  47. 

**  *  The  D.  Albany,  who  ought  to  have  taken  Naples,  has  been  and  is 
mal  tranche.  They'  say,  this  is  une  mende  de  trahison,  which  the  pope 
and  Italians  have  made  nndcr  the  color  of  their  appointment.'  Intel!. 
MS.  ib.  27, 
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plied  his  army  for  three  weeks  at  Sienna,  but  boasted    c  ir  A  p. 
to  the  English  ambassador,  that,  "  if  he  had  not  by      '^"'' 
good  means  letted  him^,  the  duke  would  have  been 
by  that  time  the  master  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom." 

The  pope  having  completed  his  new  league  with 
the  French,  in  conjunction  with  the  Florentines, 
Ferrara,  and  Mantua,  invited  the  Venetians*^  to  imi- 
tate his  political  versatility — his  plan  of  subjecting 
public  principle  to  temporary  interests — and  to  send 
their  forces  to  the  camp  of  Francis,  who  dispatched 
a  new  ambassador,  with  large  offers,  to  decide  their 
unresolving  wariness*^.  They  determined  not  to 
aid  the  emperor*^  but  preferred  to  imitate  the  pope, 
their  secret  instigator,  in  an  apparent  neutrality  ♦*. 
The  change  of  the  papal  politics  involved  the  future 
in  such  doubt  and  difficulty,  that  they  could  not 
discern  their  safest  path,  and  sought  to  gain  time  by 
substituting  general  phraseology  for  specific  ex- 
planation ^. 

But  this   unexpected   combination   between   the 

♦*  Bishop's  report  of  the  Pope's  Conversation.  MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  45. 
On  31st  January,  we  learn,  *  he  is  yet  at  Sienna,  in  four  days  journey  of 
Rome,  where  he  shall  have  of  the  city  15,000  ducats,  two  great  cannon, 
and  four  colubryns.'    MS.  ib.  91. 

**  Pace's  letter  to  Wolsey,  of  26th  January,  'extreme  labor  has  been 
made  by  the  pope  and  French  king,  to  induce  them  to  enter.'  MS.  ib. 
p.  28. 

^  Lett.  ib.  ^  Bath,  lett.ib.  p.  7. 

*•  Bath's  letter,  1 1th  January.  *  The  Venetians  take  example  of  the 
pope*s  holiness,  and  nu>ve  not.  His  holiness  will  not  be  nknowen  that 
ne  18  the  causer  of  their  so  doing  in  nowise ;  and  saith,  that  he  hath  telled 
them,  that  they  should  take  no  example  of  him,  for  they  be  bound  unto 
it  by  league,  and  so  is  not  he.'    MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  15. 

^  Pace  writes  from  Venice,  26th  January,  '  The  Venetians  are  in  so 
great  perplexity,  by  reason  of  the  pope's  amity  with  said  king,  that  tkey 
cannot  tell  how  to  order  themselves;  and  therefore  at  13th  day  of  this 
mouth,  since  which  time  I  had  no  word  from  them,  no  party  had  resolute 
answer  from  them ;  but  general  words  concerning  their  men  lying  in  the 
confines  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.'    MS.  ib.  uO. 

c.C  3 
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BOOK    pope  and  France,  depressed  the  imperial  partisans 

x—.' ^  with  a  despondence  as  to  all  ulterior  success,  and 

they  began  to  negotiate  for  a  truce,  and  would  have^ 
for  a  pecuniary  compensation,  even  settled  the  con* 
tested  duchy  on  a  younger  son  of  the  king  of  France^''. 
The  emperor  was  so  alarmed  at  the  French  successes, 
that  in  order  to  keep  the  Venetians  from  abandoning 
him,  he  granted  the  Milanese  to  the  duke,  whom  he 
had  driven  from  it,  and  hoped  by  this  sacrifice  to  have 
satisfied  Venice.  But  boons  extorted  by  danger,  are 
but  little  valued;  and  its  haughty  lords  apprised  him, 
that  three  months  sooner,  such  a  measure  would  have 
been  good ;  but  that  at  the  present  crisis,  "  they 
could  not  meddle,  but  to  their  great  danger,  and 
therefore  would  not*'."  Another  indication,  that  up 
to  the  end  of  January  the  military  operations  of 
Francis,  tho  Pavia  still  held  out,  were  considered  to 
be  both  formidable  and  effective. 

But  Wolsey  now  deemed  it  proper  that  his  am- 
bassador should  read  a  severe  lecture  to  the  unsteady 
pontiff*^.  He  dictated  so  sharp  a  message,  that  the 
bishop  hesitated  to  deliver  it  in  its  exact  verbality, 
lest  he  should  exasperate  too  much*' ;  he  therefore 

^  Bathy  on  3l8t  Janaary,  informed  Wolsey,  '  Since  the  dedaFadon 
made  lately  by  the  pope's  holiness  and  the  French  king,  it  should  seem 
that  the  viceroy,  and  others  the  emperor's  agents  here,  being  in  despaif 
of  their  afiairs,  have  attended  very  straitly  to  the  way  of  some  tmce, 
and,  as  I  think,  could  hare  been  contented  to  have  left  th^dudiy  of 
Milan  to  the  French  king's  younger  8<in,  receiving  for  the  investiture  « 
competent  sum  of  money,  as  should  have  been  thought  reasonable  by  the 
pope.'  MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  30. 

"  Lett.  ib. 

^  Bathes  letter  from  Rome,  of  1  Ith  February,  details  their  conference. 
MS.  ib.  p.  43. 

^  So  fie  tells  Wolsey.  Wolsey's  letter  conUining  these  orders,  is  in 
the  British  Museum ;  Harl.  JdS.  N^  297.  written  in  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1534,  whose  contents  are  well  abridged  in  its  catalogue.  The 
cardinal  complains  that  there  bad  been  a  treaty  lately  and  privately 
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resolved  to  dedare  so  much  only  of  the  cardinals    chap. 
letters  as  he  thought  was  necessary.     He  prefaced 
what  he  chose  to  express  with  every  appendage  that 
would  mitigate  the  caustic  ^^;  and  he  did  this  with 

-  I     ■  I  I  ■      ^1   fl         in    .    I   I  ■     I  , 

concluded  between  the  French  king  and  the  pope,  notwithstanding  the 
man^  and  great  protestations  and  assurances  given  by  his  holiness,  to 
continue  of  the  side  of  the  emperur  and  Henry.  He  directf  the  am-* 
bassador  to  remonstrate  in  his  name  to  the  pope,  now  much  the  king  has 
had  all  along  at  heart  the  peace  of  Christendom,  as  we)l  in  regara  of 
the  Turk  as  of  the  damnable  heresies  suscitate  and  brought  up  by  the 
fryar  Martin  Luther ;  against  both  of  whom  there  can  be  no  effectual 
proceeding  without  universal  peace.  To  slate  to  the  pofitiff  abo,  that 
ois  (avoriag  the  French  king,  who  has  been  the  common  disturber,  will 
hinder  sucn  peace  and  be  the  occasion  of  many  other  calamities,  as 
HeniT  and  the  emperor  would  never  suffer  the  French  to  po^srss  Milao 
and  Naples.  If  the  French  king  could  keep  these,  the  pope  would  be 
sure  to  be  used  by  him  as  his  chaplain  $  and  he  would  also  by  degrees, 

f)t  the  remakiing  part  of  Italj^,  and  then  attempt  the  empire  of  Rome, 
o  urge  that  the  pope's  iTitention  of^  erecting  Tuscany  into  a  kingdonty  and 
settling  it  on  his  family  of  Medicis,  may,  as  'tis  easy  to  be  forseen,  be 
attended  by  the  revolt  of  Germany  from  the  obedience  of  the  holy  see, 
and  perhaps  of  Spain,  and  other  countries  also.  He  would  therefore 
have  die  pope  to  attend  with  all  effect  unto  such  w«ys  and  megqs  m 
shall  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  Christian  religion.  For  lie  (Wolsey) 
cannot  see  how  it  may  stand  with  the  law  and  pleasure  of  the  Almighty, 
that  the  heads  of  the  church  should  th^s  involve  and  inmix  themselves 
and  tfaeif  state,  by  their  conjunction  with  temporal  princes  in  the  wars. 
He  supposes  that  since  these  lemgueSy  offensive  or  defensive,  or  both,  have 
been  used  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  any  pope,  Ck)d  hath  stricken  and 
sent  affliction  unto  the  whole  church  and  generality  of  Christendom  for 
the  same.  Ami  those  contracts -and  conventions  used  for  eobaneing  of 
particular  families  and  countries,  have  pot  hitherto  proved  either  to  last 
or  to  do  good  and  furtherance  to  the  papal  dignity;  but  all  that  one  pope 
hath  gone  about  in  such  affairs,  with  ipach  trafvail,  labor,  cost  and  dint- 
ctilty,  hath,  either  in  his  own  time  or  soon  aAer,  been  disappointed; 
and  always  with  the  detriment  and  damage  of  the  see  apostoho,  which 
liad  been  among  the  chief  causes  to  provoke  such  damnable  sects  against 
the  pope's  authority,  as  had  of  late  days  been  raised  in  sundry  parts  of 
Christendom*  Wolsey  proposes  several  ways  of  frustrating  the  French 
kinc's  designs  upon  Naples,  especially  by  the  pope's  assistance,  tho  given 
nnderhand.  He  adds,  what  indicates  the  insincerity  of  all  his  politics, 
that  the  pope  and  Venetians  aoust  not  only  be  ekhorted  io  assist  the 
emperor,  but  to  he  nut  in  hopes,  that  when  the  duchy  of  Milan  shall  be 
conferred  upon  a  auke  of  that  name,  they  will  be  rtd  ef  both  Spaniards 
and  French  at  once: — thus  secretly  urging  the  pope  to  contrivances 
against  the  emperor,  with  whom  England  was  then  allied  and  acting. 
Hari.  MS.  N^'agy.  p.  184-194. 

^  He  informs  the  Gardinal  'to  the  intent  that  the  pope's  holiness 
should  better  perceive  your  pleasure,  by  cause  your  grace's  letters  be 

c  c  4 
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SO  much  dexterity,  that  the  pope  answered  his  lec- 
ture with  a  smile  and  a  question,  "  what  he  thought 
individually  on  the  subject."  The  bishop  pursued 
his  probing  theme,  by  assuring  him  that  Wolsey 
firmly  believed  that  his  holiness  had  *^  some  privy 
secret,  and  some  unknown  intelligence  with  the 
French  king,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  war  and  the 
further  unquietness  of  Christian  princes ;"  and  could 
do  no  less  than  advertise  him  of  his  danger,  not  only 
to  himself  personally,  but  to  the  apostolic  see,  and  to 
all  Christendom  " .  These  piercing  remarks  changed 
the  smile  into  a  sigh ;  and  produced  a  protestation, 
that  he  had  done  nothing  with  the  French  king, 
either  secretly  or  openly,  than  what  all  the  world 
now  knew ;  and  that  Francis  was  now  disposed  to 
relinquish  the  siege  and  the  Milanese,  and  to  return 
to  France,  if  Pavia  were  put  as  a  deposit,  in  the 
hands  of  the  pope,  with  an  engagement  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats,  to  be  restored  to  the  emperor 
when  the  peace  was  fully  settled  '*;  terms  which  the 
viceroy  had  refused ;  and  as  Clement  thought — so 
impervious  is  the  future — to  the  irreparable  injury  of 
his  master  ".  So  fixed  the  French  power  in  Italy 
seemed  to  be,  even  in  the  middle  of  February,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Roman  capital.  The  pontiff  showed 
him  intercepted  letters  from  the  imperial  general, 


very  full  and  plain,  touching  the  quick,  I  translated  them  into  Latin,  and 
read  them  to  the  pope,  not  leaving  out  protestations  of  vour  good  mind^ 
nor  any  other  thine  that  might  mollify ;  so  that  his  holiness  hath  taken 
this  tour  sauce  sweetly  poivdered,*    MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  43. 

«MS.ib.p.45.  *«MS.ib. 

*'  *  Whereon  his  holiness  said,  the  viceroy  had  done  the  emperor  such 
evil  service,  that  he  should  not,  all  the  days  of  his  life,  be  able  to  re^ 
recompense  it ;  for  he  thought  the  French  king  would  never  be  brought 
to  that  point  again/    MS.  ib.  p.  45. 
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"which  evinced  it  "  to  be  agreed  amon^  them  that  chap, 
the  pope  was  not  to  be  trusted  *' ; "  and  the  episcopal 
ambassador  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  blame  or  to 
contradict  the  assertion,  but  assured  him  that  Henry- 
would  adhere  steadily  to  the  emperor*'.  This  de- 
claration did  not  shake  the  pope  from  his  new  policy  : 
he  judged  the  emperor's  power  to  be  so  debilitated, 
Tis  to  be  no  longer  to  be  feared ;  he  became  deter- 
mined that  the  French  king  should  have  Milan,  and 
brought  the  Venetians  and  the  other  states  of  Italy 
to  a  concurring  resolution,  ^^  that  the  emperor  should 
make  no  monarchy  "in  that  peninsula  *^  The  pontiff 
was  so  sanguine  that  Charles  was  at  the  mercy  of  his 
jenemy,  that  he  assumed  that  the  imperial  troops 
must  be  defeated  in  the  battle  that  was  expected,  and 
was  already  planning  his  own  conduct  on  that  con- 
tingency. He  settled,  with  .his  own  imagination, 
that  Francis,  tho  he  conquered,  should  have  only  the 
Milanese  ;  and  to  confine  him  to  that,  the  pope  re- 
solved to  re-collect  the  remains  of  the  imperial  army, 
which  he  foreknew  would  be  discomfited ;  and  join- 
ing to  these  the  Venetian,  the  Florentine,  and  his 
own  men  of  war,  he  thought  he  should  be  fully 
competent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  triumphant 
French  ^\  It  was  Alnaschar  in  the  Tiara,  painting 
the  clouds  of  futurity  with  the  dreams  of  his  self  love, 
which  in  ten  short  days  were  to  change  into  disap- 
pointment, humiliation,  anxiety,  and  terror. 

The  continuing  siege  of  Pavia,  exposed  Francis  to 


*•  MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  45.  "  MS.  ib.  p.  46. 

^  So  the  bishop  reported  in  his  postscript^  of  the   13th  February. 
MS.ib.  p.48. 
•'  Bishop's  dispatch  of  14th  February,  p.  5*» 
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B  00  K  the  derision  of  Hemy ,  whose  queen  Catherine,  happy 
v^— J — '  that  her  countrymen  had  some  ground  of  exultation, 
thought  their  resistance  here  a  counterbalance  to 
their  repulse  at  Marseilles**.  Wolsey  censured  the 
French  king's  perseverance,  and  foreboded  his  ruin*' ; 
and  the  king,  with  sir  Thomas  More,  amused  them* 
selves  with  an  anticipation  of  the  disasters  or  disap- 
pointments that  would  follow  **.  The  cardinal,  either 
earnest  for  the  moment  against  the  French  ambition, 
or  obeying  his  sovereign's  more  honest  impulses,  in 
January,  directed  the  English  ambassador  to  urge  the 
imperial  generals  to  attack  their  royal  adversary, 
while  Albany  was  absent,  and  before  fresh  troops 


••  Sir  Thomas  More,  on  29th  November,  wrote  to  Wolsey  firom  the 
king's  side  at  Hertford,  that  Henry  had  received  letters  from  Pace  and 
others,  that  '  as  highly  contented  niro  as  any  tidings  that  I  have  seen ; 
which  upon  reading,  his  grace  well  noted  unto  the  queen's  grace,  who 
said,  '  tnat  she  was  glad  that  the  Spaniards  had  yet  done  something 
in  recompence  of  their  departure  out  of  Provence/  1  Ellis.  Orig.  Lett, 
p.  254. 

"  More  says  to  Wolsey,  ^  I  showed  his  highness  that  your  grace 
thought  that  the  French  king  passed  the  mountains,  in  hope  to  win  all 
with  a  visage  in  Italy,  and  to  nud  tliere  no  resistance  ;  and  his  sudden 
coming  upon  it  mocb  abashed  the  couotriet ,  patting  each  quarter  in 
doubt  of  the  other,  and  out  of  surety  who  might  be  well  trusted.  But 
now  saith  he  finds  it  otherwise ;  missing  the  help  of  money,  which 
be  had  hoped  to  have  had  in  Milan ;  and  findinc  the  fortresses  well 
manned  and  furnished;  and  being  at  Pavia,  by  the  expugnation 
whereof  he  thought  to  put  all  the  remnant  in  fear,  new  thus  rejected 
with  loss  and  reproach;  his  estimation  shall  decay  and  his  friends  fail.' 
I  Ellis,  255. 

•*  More  mentions,  that  he  remarked  to  Henry,  that  *  as  the  French 
king  before  wrote  and  boasted  to  his  mother  that  he  had,  of  his  ow^ 
mind,  passed  into  Italy,  so  it  is  likely  that  she  shall  have  shortly  cause 
to  write  again  to  him,  that  it  had  been  much  better  for  him  to  abide  at 
home,  than  to  put  himself  there.'  The  jest-loving  secretary  pleasing 
himself  to  add,  '  whereas  he  standeth  in  great  peni,  whether  he  shau 
«ver  get  thence.*  At  this  trait  of  intended  saUre,  *  the  king't  grace 
Imuhedy  and  said,  he  thinketh  it  will  be  very  hard  for  him  to  get  thence ; 
and  that  the  matter  going  thus,  the  pope's  holiness  will  not  be  hasty 
neither  in  peace  nor  truce/  MS.  ib.  133*     i  Ellis,  255. 
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arrived  ^^ ;  and  instructed  the  biahop  of  Bath  to  give  chap. 
that  reprimand  to  the  pope  already  alluded  to,  altho  ^"^'  > 
it  was  the  breach  of  all  discipline,  that  a  bishop  and 
a  cardinal  should  censure  their  supreme  head,  whom 
they  presented  to  others  as  the  infallible  director  of 
the  Christian  world  ^.  Yet  this  counteraction  of  his 
spiritual  sovereign,  appears  not  to  have  proceeded 
from  any  cordial  confidence  in  Charles ;  Wolsey  s 
instructions  to  Pace  and  Russell,  to  watch  what  was 
passing  between  him  and  Francis,  and  to  be  wary 
how  they  parted  with  the  money  he  sent  them*^ ;  the 
fact  of  Russell's  returning  fifty  thousand  crqwns,  in* 
stead  of  employing  it  on  the  emperor  s  army  ^* ;  the 

^  See  tliS  cardinal^s  letters  in  Strype^s  Eccl.  Meno.  1  p.  32.  and 
Fidde«,  p.  3*7- 

^  See  it  in  Fiddes,  p.  324-9.  One  passage  will  show  liow  cardinals 
assumed  the  right  of  lecturing  the  pope  when  they  pleased,  tho  it  was 
mortal  heresy  for  laymen  to  t&e  such  liberties,  '  If  the  pope's  holineaa 
loved  God,  himself  and  Christendom,  now  is  the  time,  since  the  three 
things  be  so  feasible  to  show  the  same.  If  the  inconvepiences  before 
tpeaiied  shall  happen  to  ensue  the  neglect  thereof,  the  king's  highness, 
t  and  others,  which  thus  would  dve  unto  the  pope's  holiness  wholesome 
admonUion  and  exhariation,  be  dischaiged  bierbre  God  and  the  work), 
and  the  culp,  dishonor,  blame  and  reproach,  shall  be  imputed  to  thotse 
which  has  deserved  the  same.'  p.  328.  There  is  no  reverence  in  this. 
Nor  in  ordering  the  ambassadors  to  teU  the  pope  (bat,  if  he  favored 
the  French  king,  '  he  would  be  the  principal  author  and  occasion  of 
God's  displeasure,  and  of  his  own  dishonor;'  and  *  that  by  the  papal 
leagues,  offensive  and  defensive,  God  had  stricken  and  sent  affliction 
to  the  holy  church.'  What  sneer  could  he  more  galling  than  to  men- 
tion to  his  fiice,  *  the  contracts  and  conventions  used  for  advancing 
E articular  &milies  or  countries  to  the  papal  dignity ; '  and  to  caution 
im  not  to  lessen  the  rights  of  the  cnurch,  *  out  of  any  private  re» 
gard  to  his  &mily ; '  but  to  direct  also  a  rebuke,  '  that  the  heads  of  the 
church  should  thus  involve  and  mix  tbemselyes  and  the  state  by  con- 
junction unto  temporal  princes  in  the  war,'  was  an  act  of  the  most 
self-blinded  pride.  Was  not  he,  a  cardinal  and  a  pope  aspirant,  doing 
the  same ;  and  had  he  not,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  been  performing 
the  very  Uiing  for  which  he  was  thus  censuring,  and  justly  censuring  his 
superior  ?  This  letter,  in  Fiddes,  was  sent  about  the  l6th  January  1525, 
as  appears  from  Strype's  Eccl.  Mem.  1.  p.  34. 

^  See  his  letter  in  Fiddes,  A  pp.  144-6. 

**  This  is  mentioned  in  Wolsey%  letter  in  the  Lambeth  library. 
Fiddes,  A  pp.  p.  146. 
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.BOOK  cardinal's  request  to  have  a  private  agent  from  the 
French  government,  and  his  having  so  many  secret 
communications  with  this  person,  that  the  imperial 
ambassador,  who  was  fairly  apprized  of  his  arrival, 
expressed  to  his  court  his  suspicions  of  the  result  ^' : 
these  circumstances  make  the  cardinal's  heart  and 
conduct  an  inextricable  maze,  unless  we  suppose  that, 
perceiving  Francis  to  be  less  flexible  to  his  manage- 
ment as  he  became  more  successful,  Wolsey  desired 
to  punish  him  for  his  refractory  spirit ;  and  as  to 
Clement,  was  delighted  to  thwart  the  pope  by  whose 
elevation  his  own  had  been  prevented. 

It  was  amid  these  inconsistent  operations,  that  be 
conducted  his  secret  negotiation  with  Louisa,  thro  her 
steward  Joachimo,  who  had  passed  to  London  as  a 
merchant  from  Boulogne,  and  was  lodged  privately 
with  Dr.  Larke,  at  Blackfriars,  till  the  23d  January, 
when  the  president  of  Rouen  came  as  another  French 
envoy,  and  resided  with  him.  The  cardinal  had 
continual  intercourse  with  them  unknown  to  the 
world,  till  Henry  came  to  London,  and  Joachimo  was 
then  removed  to  Richmond,  where  he  remained  till 
Whitsuntide.  What  passed  between  them  has  not 
been  avowed.  But  Du  Praet,  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador in  London,  to  whom  Wolsey  asserts  that  he 

•  See  the  accoant  of  this  in  Fiddes*  life,  331-6,  from  Wolscy's  epistle 
to  Dr.  Sampson.  This  is  in  MS.  Vcsp.  C.  3.  p.  1.  De  Praet,  the  im- 
perial ambassador  in  London,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  his  court  with 
letters,  which  mentioned  that  Joachimo  had  been  eight  months  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  Henry  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  defence  of  Italy. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  had  also  expressed  his  doubt  as  to  the  cardinal's 
sincerity.  One  of  these  letters  was  intercepted  by  a  pretended  mistake 
pf  the  police  patrol,  and  Wolsey  sits  down  to  give  an  elaborate  answer 
to  the  charges  it  contained.  He  admits  that  Joachim  was  sent,  by  his 
desire,  from  the  lady-regent  at  Paris,  and  had  lodged  at  Blackfriars,  but 
asserts  that  lie  had  made  the  emperor's  ambassador  privy  to  it,  and  to 
all  his  dealings  with  him.  ib.  p.  334. 
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mentioned  his  arrival  and  imparted  his  conferences,  chap 
finding  that  he  had  been  here  several  months,  mis- 
trusted the  long,  mysterious  intercourse,  and  com- 
municated his  doubts  to  his  government.  By  the' 
accidental  conduct  of  a  police  patrol,  a3  Wolsey  said, 
or  by  his  contrivance,  as  Du  Praet  believed,  one  of 
his  confidential  messengers  was  stopped,  and  his  let- 
ters opened.  This  breach  of  diplomatic  inviolability, 
only  augmented  the  emperor's  suspicion  of  secret 
dealings  between  the  cardinal  and  the  French  court ; 
and  his  dissatisfaction  was  intimated  by  unfriendly 
conduct  towards  our  merchants  in  the  marts  of  Flan*- 
ders  and  Brabant.  Wolsey  thought  it  necessary  to 
write  a  long  letter  of  vindication  and  explanation  to 
Dr.  Sampson,  our  ambassador  to  Charles.  Du  Praet 
assured  his  master  of  the  steadfastness  of  the  king  of 
England,  tho  he  hinted  his  doubts  about  his  cabi- 
net^*" ;  and  the  emperor  was  so  seriously  alarmed  by 
it,  that  on  5th  March,  before  the  battle  of  Pavia  was 
known,  his  ambassadors  arrived  to  demand  the  deli'^ 
very  of  the  princess  Mary  to  be  married  to  him,  and 
Henry's  promise  to  invade  France  in  the  ensuing 
summer^'. 

It  was  that  extraordinary  man,  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, who  broke  to  pieces  all  this  political  machinery. 
On  the  1 2th  of  January,  he  arrived  at  the  camp  of 


^  These  facts  appear  from  comparing  the  contemporary  authorities  of 
Hall,  691;  Cavendish,  73-5;  and  Wolsey *8  explaining  letter,  in  Fiddes, 
330-6. 

^*  Hall,  692.  One  of  the  confidential  intimations  of  Du  Praet  to  his 
court  alarmed  and  irritated  Wolsey.  It  was,  that  the  cardinal  had 
directed,  in  case  what  he  mentioned  was  not  done,  then  *  to  constrain 
earnestly  the  holy  father,  threatening  to  deprive  him  of  his  dignity/ 
This,  exclaims  Wolsey,  *  was  imputing  to  me,  a  cardinal  and  a  legate, 
no  less  culpe  than  treason/    MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  9. 
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BOOK  the  imperialists^*,  and  on  the  i8th,  announced  to 
^  Henry  that  he  had  received  from  the  emperor,  the 
commission  of  lieu  tenant-general  of  his  Italian  army  ^^ 
and  assured  him  that  he  would  make  every  exer- 
tion for  him  and  for  Charles'*.  The  expected  Ger- 
mans had  arrived  on  the  i  oth,  and  on  the  i6th  he  had 
held  a  military  council,  in  which  it  was  determined  to 
advance  towards,  the  French  king'*.  The  force  was 
six  thousand  Spaniards,  eight  thousand  Grermans, 
and  four  thousand  Italians,  besides  the  troops  in 
Pavia'*,  every  one  determined  on  the  full  exertion 
of  his  individual  bravery''. 

The  single  presence  of  Bourbon  dispersed  the 
despondency  that  was  spreading  a  gloom  over  the 
emperor's  cause'*.  It  alarmed  even  the  confident 
pope  into  sending  to  him  an  ambassador  to  treat  for 
a  pacific  arrangement  with  Francis,  tho  he  ventured 
to  ask  for  him  the  concession  of  Milan.  '^  Such  an 
appointment  as  this  must  be  concluded  with  the  point 
of  spears  and  swords,"  was  the  answer  of  the  dis- 
dainful duke",  who  directed  the  English  envoy  to 
tell  his  sovereign,  that  with  men  so  well  disposed  as 
his  soldiery  were,  he  trusted  he  should  do  some  no- 

"^  Paoe*8  letter  to  WoUey,  of  a6th  Jan.    MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  28. 

^  See  his  origiDal  letter  to  Henry,  of  this  date,  from  Gennes.  MS.  ib. 
p.  36. 

"f*  '  Which  is  the  thing  that  iu  all  the  world  I  most  desire.'  ib. 

7<  On  17th  Jan.  the  viceroy  sent  this  intelligence  to  Margaret,  in 
Flanders :  *  Seeing  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  the  great  expenses  we  must 
bear  to  sustain  this  anny,  and  the  good  will  of  the  soldiers,  we  have 
concluded  to  set  off  on  Uie  a  1st  or  a2d  of  this  month  at  latest,  and  take 
the  field  to  give  battle  to  the  king  of  France.'    MS.  ib.  p.  iB. 

7^  So  the  bishop  reported  on  llth  January.    MS.ib.  p.  15. 

^  The  viceroy  added,  '  each  one  takes  the  thing  up  as  his  own  affair. 
They  are  content.   They  declare  they  will  do  their  duty.'  MS.  ib.  p.  18. 

"^  Pace  wrote,  *  since  the  arrival  t)f  the  duke  in  the  field,  all  men 
have  had  great  hope  of  the  emperor^s  aifiEurs.'    MS.  ib.  p.  28. 

'»  MS.  ib. 
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table  act,  and  s^nd  him  shortly  such  tidings  as  would  char 
right  well  content  him*'*.  Want  of  money  not  only  ' 
to  pay  the  troops,  but  to  procure  the  carriage  of  their 
artillery  and  munitions,  awhile  kept  them  stationary"; 
but  receiving  advices  from  Spain,  that  two  hundred 
thousand  ducats  were  on  the  road,  these  difficulties 
were  allayed ;  and  as  Pavia  was  now  distressed  for 
want  of  many  necessaries,  on  24th  January,  their 
whole  camp  moved  from  Lodi  to  Marignan,  within 
fourteen  miles  of  Pavia'*,  and  from  thence  to  attack 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  eight  miles  from  that  city. 
It  was  an  important  post,  because  it  commanded  the 
main  channel  by  which  the  French  derived  their  pro- 
visions *^  Francis  hearing  of  the  design,  exhorted  its 
captain  to  a  strenuous  defence,  with  a  promise  to 
rescue  him ;  but  a  battle  only  could  do  this,  and  so 
sure  was  the  pope's  mind  that  this  must  be  propi- 
tious to  his  new  friends,  that  he  reckoned  '^  it  cannot 
be  evil,  so  they  light**."  The  able  marquis  Pescara, 
with  a  selected  band  of  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
commanded,  and  in  a  few  days  accomplished  the 
enterprise**. 

»  MS.Vesp.C.  spaB. 

^  Guicciara.L.  15.  p.  106.  The  dake  had  iofcended  to  hare  moved 
on  17th  January.  Pace's  Letter,  p.  a8.  The  Spaniards  agreed  to  wait 
a  month  without  pay.  The  Germans,  to  be  content  with  their  daiJy 
food.  The  ca?alry  were  mgre  clamorous  for  money;  but  Pescara  went 
personaHy  to  their  lodgings,  and  at  last  roused  them  to  forbearance  and 
to  activity.    Guicc.  ib. 

**  Bishop's  lett.  of  31st  Jan.    MS.  ib.  p.  31. 

^  Viceroy's  letter  to  Ptaet.    MS.  ib.  p.  34. 

^  Dp.  of  Bath's  letter.    MS.  ib.  p.  31,  a. 

•»  Viceroy's  letter,  dated  lOth  February,  from  the  camp,  near  Pavia. 
MS.  34.  lie  urged  Du  Praet,  the  emperor's  ambassador  m  England,  to 
<  solicit  the  king  and  legate  to  do  their  duty.'  ib.  Bath,  mendonmg  its 
capture  with  1,000  men  in  it,  subjoins  *  the  Frencii  king  said  he  would 
rescue  it;  but  this  is  not  the  first  promise  he  hath  broken.'  MS.  ib. 
p.  47. 
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The  two  camps  were  now  pitched  so  near  toge-* 
ther,  that  every  one  in  Italy  expected  daily  to  hear 
of  a  mighty  conflict.  It  was  in  this  position  that 
sir  John  Russell  was  instructed  by  Henry  to  invite 
Bourbon^  to  England,  to  direct  an  expedition  to 
France  from  the  English  channel.  The  duke  had 
feelings  dearer  to  his  heart  to  gratify,  ^nd  grander 
hopes  before  him  than  to  obey  such  a  call.  His  eye 
was  on  Francis.  His  wishes  had  so  often  craved  to 
be  brought  front  to  front  with  the  sovereign  who 
had  driven  him  to  exile,  and  whom  he  would  not 
forgive,  that  no  temptation  could  draw  him  from 
attempting  to  inflict  that  avenging  blow  which  he 
was  now  near  the  moment  of  striking'^. 

From  the  capture  of  St.  Angelo,  Bourbon  marched 
towards  Pavia,  and  on  the  7th  February  stationed 
his  vanguard  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  in  front 
and  defiance  of  the  French  army,  that  lay  between 
him  and  the  walls.  Continual  skirmishes  ensued, 
but  Francis,  remaining  in  his  fortified  camp,  declined 
to  leave  its  advantages  for  a  battle  in  the  plains,  tho 
his  cavalry  doubled  that  of  his  opponents  *^* 

*  The  duke  answered  it  on  13th  February,  in  a  letter  now  jil  the 
Museum.  MS.  Vitell.  B.  7.  Which  begins,  *  M.  L'Arobassadeur,  I 
have  received  the  letters  you  have  written  to  me  from  Rome,  the  8th  of 
this  month,  by  which  you  inform  me,  that  the  king,  your  master,  desires 
that  I  should  go  to  him/  p.  13.     It  is  dated  *  au  Camp  deJa  Mothe.* 

^  Bishop's  letter  of  llth  February.  MS.  p.  47,  8.  Guicciardini 
gives  these  dates  of  the  imperial  movement  from  St.  Angelo:  1st  Feb. 
at  Vistarina;  ad,  at  Lardirago  and  St.  Alesso,  over  the  little  stream 
Lulona,  four  miles  from  Pavia,  and  three  from  the  French ;  on  the  3d 
they  lodged  in  Prati,  towards  the  gates  Justina,  extending  to  a  wood, 
near  St.  Lazzaro,  which  placed  them  within  a  mile  of  the  French  advance 
guard,  within  half  a  mile  of  their  ramparts,  and  within  two  miles  and  a 
half  of  Pavia.  In  this  position  they  round  plenty  of  subsistence.  L.  15. 
p.  114,  115.  But  the  diplomatic  letters  mark  the  7th  Feb.  as  the  day 
When  the  main  body  fised  tliemselves  within  half  a  mile  of  the  French 
lines. 
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The  intermediate  position  of  the  French  king  be*    chap. 
tween  the  town  and  his  enemy,  disquieted  his  most     ^^^^' 
veteran  generals ;  and  Tremouille,  who  had  suffered 
from  it  at  Novarre,  advised  him  to  retire  from  Pavia 
and  to  eQcamp  at  Binasco,  assuring  him  that  the 
imperial  army  must  soon  break  up,  from  their  pecui* 
niary  necessities*';  but  to  make  this  retrogression, 
was  to  give  up  the  city,  as  it  would  be  immediately 
relieved;  and  his  other  officers  thought  that  die 
strength  of  their  entrenchments  bade   defiance  to 
their  adversaries.     This  belief  was  not  unfounded, 
for  tho  Bourbon  daily  in  vain  provoked  the  French 
to  leave  their  works  and  join  the  battle ;  their  for- 
midable appearance  checked  his  impetuosity,  and 
the  armies  remained  bearding  each  other  so  closely 
as  to  be  able  to  converse,  without  either  daring  to 
risk  the  encounter  on  his  adversary's  ground.    Bour- 
bon made  such  attacks  on  the  outworks  and  distant 
parts  of  the  French  lines,  as  to  effect  a  communica- 
tion with  the  garrison.  A  bold  venture  of  his  cavalry 
supplied  it  with  the  gunpowder  they  needed,  and 
Leyva   requested  that  they   might  not  injuriously 
hurry  their  movements,  as  he  could  yet  "  endure* 
well  enough  for  a  while*'." 

For  fourteen  days  the  armies  persevered  in  this 
singular  position  of  close  vicinity,  amid  mutual  dread 
and  defiance,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  Italy,  who 
every  hour  expected  the  tidings  of  a  deadly  conflict ; 
even  Wolsey,  whose  private  treaty  with  the  French 

■•  Gaicciard.  L.  15.  p.  107-8. 

"  B.  Bath's  lett.  13th  Feb.  p.  49.  By  a  sally  also  the  four  Frencb 
carriages  laden  with  powder  were  taken,  ib.  Ley va,  with  some  dexterity, 
allayed  a  mutinous  wcontent  of  his  German  soldiery  that  bad  nearly 
forced  a  surrender.     Bellay. 
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BOOK    agent  Joachimo  had  yet  produced  no  effective  re- 
V— ^;--^  aultSy  was  roused  to  stich  impatience  as  to  write  td 
Pace,  on  the  4th  of  March,  to  complain  that  he  bad 
been  advertised  from  sundry  partd>  that  altho  the 
two  armies  of  the  imperials  and  French  had  remnined 
within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  from  the  7th  ^f 
February  till  the  1 7th,  yet  that  no  battle  had  been 
struck,  and  but  a  small  appearance  of  one,  because^ 
the  French  king  being  strongly  encamped^  bis  ad-» 
versaries  would  not  venture  to  assail  his  fortifica- 
tions.    But,  lest  lack  of  money  should  make  the 
imperiaKsts  separate,  he  now  authorized  the  envoy 
to  obtain  some  for  the  army  from  the  merchant  he 
ineHtioned^.     He  did  not  then  know  that  the  assault 
he  wished  had  taken  place,  and  that  all  the  rum  he 
desired  to  hurl  upon  the  head  of  Francis,  had  now 
overwhelmed  it. 
Battle  of    '  ThifS  dispatch  had  left  his  cabinet  but  five  dajrs 
Feb!**i5u5.  b^fo^®  ^  Latin  letter  arrived  in  it  from  the  archduke 
Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles,  to  Henry,  announcing 
in  modest,  brief  and  rapid  terms,  that  on  the  i24th 
^  conflict  had  taken  place  near  Pavia,  between  the 
armies  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France;  that 
by  the  divine  clemency,  the  victory  had  fallen  to  his 
Ca&sarean  majesty^  and  that  the  king  of  France  waa 
taken  prisoner,,  and  fourteen  thousand  of  his  coun- 
trymen slain^".     This    was   speedily   followed   or 
accompanied  by  the  transmission  of  an  exulting  com- 
munication, with  a  little  more  detail,  from  lady  Mar- 

^  It  is  dated  5th  March,  from  the  king's  manor  ofBiidewell.    HarK 
teSS.  N^'  283.  p.  23.  and  Fidd.  App.  p.  146. 

.  ''  Mr.  Ellis  has  printed  the  short  original  letter  m  his  first  vdumey 
P-  357. 
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garet  to  tKe  English  ambassadors  at  her  court^^,  of  Q^ia]^. 
the  same  event,  which  shook  all  England  with  trans-.  ^.J^!Il> 
port,  that  the  sovereign  against  whose  power  the 
English  troops  had  failed,  and  whom  national  rivdrj 
made  them  too  foad  of  attacking,  was  now  in  the 
lowest  state  of  humiliation  and  calamity.  Till  this 
event  became  known,  the  secret  negotiations  with 
Francis  were  kept  afloat^'.  But  now  a  new  current 
of  mind  burst  forth  in  England.  King,  cabinet  and 
people^  partook  with  equal  joy  and  congratulations,, 
of  the  inebriating  intelligence;  and  the  most  extra* 
vagant  hopes,  speculations  and  partitionary  arrange- 
ments, began  immediately  to  be  indulged  ^^ 

This  astounding  reverse  had  been  produced  to 
Francis  by  the  councils,  spirit  and  skill,  of  the  duke 
of  Bourbon.  The  same  military  talents  which  bad 
given  to  his  sovereign  victory  and  honor  at  Marig-- 
Ban,  rained  and  degraded  him  to  a  prisoner  at 
Pavia. 

So  formidable  were  die  entrenchments  of  Francis, 

••  She  wrote  rather  too  largely  from  Brassets,  6lh  March.  ♦  Thig 
morning  a  little  before  oar  dinner  we  received  the  best  news  in  the  worid 
firora  Itefy.  It  bath  pleaded  God  to  give  to  the  emperor's  arms  victiuy 
ovtr  his  enemies,  and  the  king  of  JFrance  is  a  prisoner.  Fourteen 
tbonsand  ofbis  people  F^re  kill^  in  the  battle^  and  all  the  rest  defeated 
and  taken,  without  one  having  escaned/  MS.  Galba,  B.  8.  p.  107. 
.  "  The  news  acrived  in  ^glano  on  the  9th  March  at  seven  in  the 
rooming.  HaU  says,  '  that  on  this  day  Joachimo  and  the  president  of 
Rouen  were  goiag  to  the  court  to  be  presented  to  the  kiae,  whom  tliey 
ked  aot  yet  seea;  but  the  tidings  reached  them  in  Holborn  on  their 
way.  They.cetttnied  to  their  Ic^ging^,  and  soon  withdrew  to  Fmnce.* 
He  adds,  '  It  was  thought  surely  that  the  king  of  England  would  have 
bad  peace  with  the  Freiu:h  king  if  this  chance  luid  not  happened.'  693. 

^  ^  In  the  city  of  London  were  made  great  fires  and  triumph.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  rode  about  the  city  with  trumpets.  Much  wine 
waalaid  in  dtvecs  places  of  the  city  that  every  man  roi^ht  drink.  On 
Tower-hill  the  ambassadors  of  Rome,  Flanders,  and  Venice  had  a  great 
banquet  in  a  goodly  tent,  and  as  they  returned  home  all  the  streets  were 
full  of  harnessed  men  and  cressets  attending  on  the  constables/    HaU, 
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from  which  fifty-five  pieces  of  artillery '*  werfe  seen 
ready  to  pour  death  on  those  who  advanced  to 
assault  them,  that  notwithstanding  the  individual 
determination  with  which  the  io^rial  army  had 
marched  from  Lodi  to  engage  in  the  conflict,  yet 
when  they  contemplated  the  inexpugnable  appear- 
ance of  the  fortified  camp,  they  were  deterred  from 
attempting  so  destructive  an  attack  ^^.  Their  com* 
manders  examined  the  works,  but  dbcemed  no  poini 
of  safer  penetration.  Money,  not  Ae  sword,  seemed 
about  to  give  the  triumph ''.  He  that  could  longest 
purchase  the  indispensable  supplies,  was  sure  to  be 
the  victor,  if  the  result  were  left  to  time;  and  aa 
the  English  ambassador  had  then  been  ordered  by 
Wolsey  to  withhold  from  the  emperor's  army  the! 
money  he  had  to  contribute,  until  aki  engagement 
had  taken  place'',  the  laurel  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  command  of  Italy,  as  its  result,  were  certain  from 
this  cause,  to  be  witih  the  French,  without  a  move-* 
ment  or  a  strug^le^.     Franciis,  adopting  the  advice 

••  Pet.  Martyr  Epist.  8ia.  p.  484. 

••  Hence  the  ambassador  wrote  on  14th  Feb.  *  Albeit  these  men  be 
yet  as  they  have  been  these  nine  or  ten  days,  so  nigh  together  that  one 
may  know  another,  and  almost  speak  together;  yet  men  thinketh  that 
they  shall  not  fight.  For  our  men,  tho  they  be  never  so  hardy,  ^et  they 
must  set  upon  &e  French  in  their  strengthis.  And  on  their  side,  it  is 
thought  that  the  French  will  not  come  abroad.'    MS.  ib.  51. 

"  The  prelate  adds,  '  So,  who  can  longest  continue  is  likely  to  obtain 
yictory :  and  that  maketh  greatly  against  our  men,  who  be  very  bare  of 
money:  and  the  300,000  ducats  promised  by  the  emperor  is  not  yet 
come,iie  word  thereof.'    MS.  ib. 

"*  '  As  for  the  king's  money,  your  grace  knoweth  my  commission  i& 
t^er  battle  stricken :  and  tlio  my  commission  were  lai^er,  yet  the  money 
is  not  to  be  gotten  of  the  merchants  without  such  loss,  as  I  dare  not 
A-eoture  so  to  take  it  without  your  grace's  special  commission.'  Lett. 
ib.5l. 

•»  ^  Only  lack  of  money  on  our  side  shall  rive,  by  all  likelihood,  the 
victory  to  the  French  king,  without  battle  striking,  as  every  man  feareth/ 
Xiett.  lb. 
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of  his  Italian  friends,  and  relying  on  their  futnre    chap. 
amity,  awaited  this  issue '%  and  bore  the  defying      ^^^* 
insults  of  his  enemies  without  allowing  the  provoca- 
tion to  seduce  him  from  hb  ramparts ;  while  the  im 
perials,  half  renouncing  an  enterprise  which  seemed 
too  desperate  to  attempt,  began  in  their  turn  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  protecting  entrenchments '*"'• 

One  ebullition  only  of  his  irritation  escaped  the 
French  king.  He  was  so  vexed  at  the  capture  of 
St.  Angelo,  which  he  had  promised  to  succor,  that 
he  sent  the  marquis  of  Pescara,  who  had  taken  it, 
a  personal  challenge  by  an  herald  trumpeter,  to  meet 
either  with  a  few,  or  many,  or  equal  number.  Pes- 
cara, in  an  immediate  reply,  praised  his  spirit,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  distinction  he  had  conferred. 
Nothing  more  honorable  had  ever  occurred  or  could 
happen,  than  to  be  invited  by  such  a  king  to  a  par- 
ticular combat  "  But,"  added  the  marquis,  "  I  am 
not  a  free  agent  The  emperor  is  my  sovereign, 
land  without  advising  with  him,  I  cannot  accept  of 
^  proposition  so  important***/' 

But  Pescara  took  his  own  way  of  showing  that  he 
had  not  declined  the  meeting  from  any  dread  of  his 
antagonists.      On   the   19th  February,  two   hours 

'^  On  15th  February,  Pace  wrote,  ^  He  keeps  himself  in  his  strengthis 
.and  fortifications,  not  intending  to  come  oat,  according  to  the  coondl 
given  him  by  the  new  friends  he  hath  gotten  in  Italy,  whose  intent  and 
devi 


devise  is  to  prolong  the  time  and  to  consume  the  emperor's  army  by 
aiecessicy  and  lack  of  money/  MS.  ib.  p.  516^  Beilav  also  notices,  lh«t 
the  French  ambassadors  at  Rome  advised  him  to  defer  the  battle  for  a 
fortnight,  as  the-  imperialists  must  by  that  time  dkband  from  want 

!>.  388'  . 

><^>  Pace  mentions,  the  imperialists  having  finished  their  trenches, 
(MS.  ib.  p.  57),  and  he  (p.  59)  and  Guicciardini  state,  that  they  fortified 
themselves  with  bastions  anti  ramparts,  from  which  they  cannonaded  the 
French  camp.    L.  15.  p.  117. 

'*?  Pet.  Mart.  Ep.  807.  p.  481 . 
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before  day,  selecting  one  thousand  fire  hundred 
Spaniards  to  accompany  him,  he  attacked  one  of  the 
French  bastions  which  had  eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  carried  it  by  surprise  with  such  celerity,  that 
if  the  whole  army  had  been  prepared  to  have  £61« 
lowed  him,  they  would  have  found  an  avenue  to  die 
exploit  they  had  so  long  wished  to  attempt.  He 
Spiked  four  of  the  cannon,  and  slew  one  thousand 
two  hundred  of  their  defenders,  before  he  was  driven 
lo  his  retreat"^. 

The  Pavian  garrison  had  been  as  alert  and  enter*' 
prising.  Tho  Leyva,  observing  that  their  friends 
had  found  the  French  lines  so  strong  that  they  could 
not  be  assailed  without  a  loss,  which  would  make 
the  success  either  doubtful  or  useless,  had  conveyed 
a  message  by  cipher  to  the  generals,  to  request  that 
they  would  not,  for  his  sake,  hurry  an  attack  so 
hazardous  '^ ;  yet  to  keep  alive  the  animation  of  a]l> 
perceiving  the  quarters  of  John  de  Medici  carelessly 
guarded,  on  1 7th  February,  caused  a  sally  to  be  made 
upon  him,  in  which  both  cannon  and  ammunition 
were  captured.  Stung  by  this  disgrace,  the  Italian 
general  tempted  a  repetition  of  the  enterprise  by  a 
wilful  negligence,  while  he  planted  afn  ambuscade  to 
entrap  his  assailants*^.  His  ingenuity  succeeded  in 
destroying  or  dispersing  them^  but  as  be  was  showing 
his  French  admiral  the  place  of  his  ambush,  a  single 
«hot  from  a  chance  fire  broke  his  heel  bone,  and  he 
was  carried  off  in  agony  to  Placentia'**.  Hiis  casual 
incident  contributed  greatly  to  the  catastrophe  which 

»••  Lett,  de  Princip.  V.  3.  p.  69.     The  Spaniards  bad  a  white  sliirt 
over  their  armor,  to  distinguish  them  in  the  evening  darkness,  ib.  p.  68. 
'**  Frandsbei^r's  lett.     MS.  VitelL  B.  7.  p.  61. 
'«*  Bellay,  389.  ^"^  Guicc.  L.  15.  p.  H?- 
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followed.  Altho  the  youngest,  he  was  the  ablest  chap, 
general  in  the  French  army;  and  it  was  thought  that  * — .^^ 
his  judgment,  decision  and  bravery,  at  the  turning 
moment  of  the  final  crisis,  would  not  only  have 
weakened  the  success  of  fiourbon's  manoeuvres,  but 
have  also  given  that  steadiness  and  resolution  U> 
the  Swiss  troops,  which  would  have  counteracted  the 
intimidating  determination  of  their  opponents.  The 
immediate  effect  of  his  loss,  was  the  disorderly  dis- 
banding of  the  soldiers  he  had  commanded  '"^^ 

Pescara  pursued  his  plain  of  the  most  daring  an- 
noyances. He  ceased  not  either  day  or  night,  but 
was  always  employing  his  men  in  skirmishing  and 
alarming  his  opponents;  in  one  place  trying  to  under-' 
mine;  in  another,  forming  trenches ;  and  ip  others, 
raising  mounts  for  lodging  artillery  that  would  reach 
the  French  lines.  He  feared  nothing ;  and  he  was 
daily  encroaching  upon  them,  winning  one  foot  of 
ground  after  another '•*,  till  he  came  into  close  vici-r 
nity  with  those  whom  he  burned  to  meet  in  a  manual 
and  decisive  encounter. 

The  sijifferings  of  the  emperor's  army  now  exceeded 
jwhat  the  French  had  endured.  They  wanted  every 
jthing;  they  lay  all  night  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
jveeather  was  coW  and  wet'*^.  They  had  no  money, 
no  provisions  and  no  clothes.  They  began  to  die  in 
ti>eir  camp  from  hunger.  They  were  in  such  extreme 
ueoessity,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  abide  it  longer. 
jSach  discussioiiiLS  arose  about  breaking  up  their  camp 
and  retiring,  that  the  French  king  was  informed  that 

"^  BfiUav,  389.  **  Guicc.  1 16. 

'**  Pet,  Mart.  Ep.  flia.p.  484.  Half  of  their  men  were  spread  ^bout 
the  country  to  get  provisions.    Sandoval,  p.  167. 
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they  had  determined  to  do  so'***.  If  tlie  viceroy ^i^ 
counsels  had  governed,  this  important  conclusion 
.would  have  been  the  result  He  dreaded  the  des* 
{>erate  attack ;  and  if  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  not 
been  in  the  field,  a  truce  would  have  been  negotiated 
lirith  Francis"'- 

Seventeen  days  had  the  armies  lain  within  cannon 
shot  of  their  respective  lines,  fearing,  defying,  and 
provoking  each  other,  yet  neither  venturing  to  attack 
his  adversary's  position.  But  the  governor  of  Pavia 
now  signified  that  he  could  not  long  hold  out,  and 
the  imperial  soldiers  not  only  murmured  at  their 
wants,  but  began  to  desert  A  military  council  was 
then  convened.  The  impracticability  of  forcing  the 
French  entrenchments  was  insbted  on,  but  it  was 
also  urged,  that  it  was  better  to  die  fighting  than 
flying;  that  if  they  did  not  conquer  they  must  perish* 
Retreat  was  not  safer  than  the  battle.  There  was  no 
place  to  receive  them,  and  all  hope  would  expire  if 
they  receded.  Venice  had  refused  to  join  them.  The 
pope  was  tottering  from  them,  and  Florence  was  go- 
verned by  his  conduct.  In  front,  in  their  rear,  and 
on  every  side,  only  enemies  were  to  be  seen,  or  stated 
not  friendly"^.  It  was  not  then  from  the  French 
cannon  alone  that  danger  and  death  would  fall  upon 
them.  Pescara  had  als<!>  to  urge,  that  he  had  proved 
the  opposing  ramparts  not  to  be  unimpressible  to  sur- 
prise, resolution  and  a  well-conducted  adventure. 
The  fiery  soul  of  Bourbon,  who  saw  no  difficulties 

<'^  Dr.  Sampson  reported  these  facts  from  the  information  of  the 
emperor's,  chancellor.    Lett.  15th  March.     1  ElUs,  p.  365. 

>"  So  Sir  John  Russell  states  in  his  dispatch.    MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  79. 

"'  Pet.  Mart.  £p.  484.  Paradin  also  mentions  that  Bourbon  ad?be4 
the  battle,  p.  39. 
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which  a  judicious  eye  and  an  intrepid  spirit  might  chap. 
not  master,  seconded  the  animation  of  Pescara,  and  .  ^"^ 
decided  the  resolves  of  the  hesitating  captains.  A 
veteran  officer  came  out  of  Paviato  know  the  plan  of 
attack,  and  the  point  at  which  its  garrison  might 
co-operate"'.  It  was  settled  that  the  anny  should 
not  assault  the  French  king's  formidable  position, 
unless  some  clear  advantage  not  then  in  prospect 
should  occur ;  but  that  they  should  direct  their  efforts 
to  force  an  entrance  into  the  park,  and  crossing  it 
into  Pavia,  should  change  the  garrison  and  throw  in 
supplies.  To  prevent  this  consequence,  Francis 
must  leave  his  forts  to  fight  them,  and  the  battle 
would,  on  that  movement,  be  on  more  equal  ground. 
If  he  preferred  the  safety  of  his  entrenchments,  Pavia 
would  be  wrenched  from  his  grasp,  and  all  the  honor 
of  the  enterprise  be  theirs"*. 

The  great  masses  of  the  French  troopsr  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  spacious  park  of  Mirabello,  whose  solid 
walls  of  bricljL  and  limestone  extended  five  miles  on 
each  side  of  an  imperfect  square,  or  rather  trape- 
zium; one  end  approaching  Pavia,  the  other  the  im- 
perisd  encampment "^ .  The  stately  palace  of  this 
domain  was  made  the  lodgment  of  Frs^ncis,  and  hisi 
main  body  also  occupied  the  two  monasteries  of  St. 

Paul  and  St.  James — high  places  which  commanded 

■        ■  ■       ■  ■    I        I      I    •  till. 

"»  Frandsbei^^s  lett.    MS.  p.  6l. 

"^  M.  BellaYy  3^*  Brantome  charged  oh  the  viceroy  as  to  the  battle 
f  qu'il  ne  youfut  jamais  condescendre  a  Je  donner^  encore  qu*il  y  eu( 
toutes  lef  raisofis  du  monde/    L.  4.  p.  209. 

'^  P.  Martyr  gives  a  rode  plap  of  iu  £p.  8o5t  p.  478.  For  the  event 
of  the  battle  we  have  the  contemporary  accounts  of  Frandsbeigy 
P.  Martyr,  Bellay>  Goicciardini  and  Sandoval ;  the  valuable  writer  of 
^he  letter  in  the  Lett.  Principi,  and  the  English  ambassadors,  and  also 
an  account  in  MS.  Vitell.  B.  7.  p.  80.  -each  of  which  supplies  some  tm* 
portant  circumstapce».'  .  . 
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BOOK  Ae  plain^ — ^ while  his  van,  under  Palisse,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Swiss,  were  fortified  among  the  suburbs 
near  St.  Justin's  gate,  in  the  three  churches  of  SU 
Peter,  Apollonius,  and  Jerom.  His  rear  guard,  with 
its  leader,  his  brother-in-law,  the  due  d'Alen^on, 
remained  near  him  in  Mirabello.  The  park  wall  was 
opened,  where  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  rapid 
communication  with  each  other ;  and  these  positions, 
flanked  in  every  part  with  artillery,  not  only  held 
Pavia  completely  environed,  and  commanded  the 
rivers  Ticino,  Gravalone,  and  Torrello,  but  also  oc- 
cupied all  the  space  stretching  to  the  Ticino,  on  the 
lower  side,  and  to  the  high  road  to  Milan  on  the 
upper.  The  imperialists  could  not  reach  Pavia  but  by 
crossing  the  Ticino,  or  by  entering  through  the  park'*^ 
The  passage  of  die  river  under  such  a  destructive  fire 
as  would  hail  upon  them,  was  too  unhopeful;  but 
some  portion  of  the  park  wall  might  be  boldly,  if 
secretly,  undermined.  The  French  king  had  called 
in  all  his  troops  from  every  part:  sent  for  Tremouilk 
from  Milan,  and  leaving  only  Saluzze  to  keep  Genoa^ 
and  some  detachments  in  casdes  to  keep  open  the 
roads,  prepared  for  Ae  great  conflict  that  was  now 
advancing"^. 

It  was  concerted  with  the  Pavian  captain,  that  two 
guns,  from  a  marked  spot^  should  be  discharged  ia 
quick  succession,  when  Lejrva  should  make  his  co- 
operating sally  "^  on  Chabannes,  who  commanded 
the  besieging  troops  that  most  annoyed  him.  A  body 
of  miners  and  sappers  was  iQprmed  to  operate  upon 
the  wall,  and  two  thousand  German  lansquenets  and 

"®  Guicciardini,  L.  15.  P-  lio-ia.  *i!  Bellay,  382. 

"•  Frandsberg's  lett.    MS.  61.  P,  Mart,  Ep.  ; 
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one  thousand  Spaniards  were  sdected  and  dresBed 
like  Pescara's  men,  six  days  before,  in  their  white 
shirts  over  their  armor,  to  be  known  by  their  own 
people,  who  as  soon  as  an  entrance  should  become 
practicable,  were  to  charge  the  troops  behind  it'*'. 
The  rest  of  the  army  were  to  act  together  under  four 
chiefs:  One  division,  of  six  thousand  Germans, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians,  led  by  the  marquis  Guast;  a 
battalion  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  Spaniards 
only,  light  horse  mingled  with  cross-bowmen,  under 
Pescara ;  a  strong  squadron  of  heavy  cavalry,  headed 
by  the  viceroy;  and  the  main  battle  of  the  imperials 
following  the  duke  of  Bourbon'**. 

At  midnight  the  mining  party  advanced,  and  began 
their  subterraneous  operations ;  while  a  moving  band, 
with  drums  and  trumpets,  sounded  a  vociferous  alami 
near  the  bastions  of  St.  Lazar,  as  if  the  attack  was 
advancing  on  that  quarter'^',  and  to  drown  the  sound 
of  the  more  distant  excavations.  Demonstrations  of 
this  sort  were  kept  up,  for  the  foundations  of  the  wall 
were  observed  to  be  stronger  than  had  been  sup^ 
posed;  and  instead  of  gaining  an  admission  in  the 
darkness,  as  was  planned,  the  dawn  began  to  appear 
before  the  mines  could  be  exploded  '**.  Frauds  had 
received  some  intunation  that  an  attempt  was  me* 
ditated  to  force  his  entrenchmefit,  and  imootedif^y 

ordered  away,  on  the  preceding  night,  all  thesuttlers 

'     •  ■  ■      .      .    .  ...  -  ^      ,    ^ , 

"»  Fraudsbeig's  lett.  MS.  P.  Mart,  Ep. 

"*»  Lett.  PriDcipi,  V.  a.  p.  70.    X5uicciaril.  p.  1  ift.    P.  Mfcrt.  484. 

i^  Lett.  Pd4n.  p.  70*  P.  Mart.  484.  One  of  the  de\'ices  to  distraci 
the  attention  of  the  French  generals,  was  to  pretend  to  be  sending  off 
a  strong  force  to  attack  Milan,  and  this  was  so  wdl  managed,  that  thej 
actaally  dispatched  400  lancers  and  a  baqd  of  foot  ih>in  the  camp  to 
protect  the  city.     Lett.  Prin.  p.  69. 

>«Frand5b.    MS.  61. 
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and  useless  people,  to  leave  the  space  clear  between 
the  Ticino,  the  camp,  and  the  city,  and  sent  them 
over  the  bridge  he  had  made  to  convey  his  provi- 
sions from  Piamonte.  He  did  not  know  the  precise 
spot  selected  for  the  assault ;  but  he  drew  out  his 
army  and  stood  ready  in  order  of  battle '*%  to  repulse 
his  adversaries,  if  they  dared  to  attack  him.  The 
alarms  were  made,  as  if  they  were  coming  at  one 
time  from  the  Po,  at  another  on  the  Ticino,  and  at 
another  on  St.Lazar*^;  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  real  quarter  of  the  attack  until 
sixty  fathoms  of  the  wall  on  his  distant  right  were  sud-* 
denly  blown  up ;  and  the  three  thousand  white  shirtsr 
rushing  insliantly  upon  the  ruins,  overpowered  the 
troops  they  found,  drove  the  gens  d'armes  to  fall 
back  on  the  main  body  "^,  and  advanced  immediately 
to  gain  possession  of  the  palace"*  from  which  Francis 
had  moved,  to  take  his  station  with  his  men.  -- 

The  whole  body  of  the  imperialists  pressed  on 
rapidly  after  them,  in  the  appointed  divisions.  They 
passed  immediately  as  they  came  up,  towards  Mm* 
bello  and  Pavia,  leaving  the  king's  army  on  their  left, 
and  not  attempting  to  assault  it ;  but  they  were  com* 
pelled  to  march  along  the  head  of  it "''.  They  had 
brought  no  cannon  with  them  but  three  pieces,  be- 
cause the  rest  had  either  stuck  in  the  marshy  partSy 
or  could  not  be  dragged  through  the  ruins  of  the 
broken  wall"'.  The  French  had  changed  their 
fronts  so  as  ta  bring  their  artillery  to  bear  in  full 

'«*  Lett.  Prin.  p.  70.  ***  Guicciord.  p.  Il8. 

'«»  Frandsb.Cl.    Guicc,  p.  119.  Bellay,  3^9' 
'*»  P.  Mart.  484.  *^  Bellay,  390. 

'»  P.  Mart.  484. 
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force  on  the  massy  battalions  that  were  moving  be-  chap. 
fore  them  ;  and  its  increasing  discharges  made  such  w^^fl^ 
breaches  in  the  opposing  ranks^  that  the  air  became 
full  of  heads  and  arms  flying  about '^^  The  duke^  at 
this  havoc,  ordered  the  troops  to  break  into  files,  and 
run  in  quick  time,  to  gain  the  protection  of  a  mound^ 
that  would  cover  them  from  such  a  dreadful  fire''**; 
at  the  same  time  the  lansquenets  in  the  French  service 
had  defeated  a  Spanish  force  that  attempted  to  pass 
their  right  '^*.  This  combination  of  advantages,  led 
the  French  king  into  a  mistake  of  judgment,  and  a 
consequential  movement,  that  brought  on  his  catas^ 
trophe.  As  he  saw  the  files  running,  he  thought 
they  were  flying  in  panic,  and  that  a  vigorous  charge 
would  complete  theijr  discomfiture.  Like  the  duke  of 
Wellington  at  Waterloo,  he  ordered  his  main  body- 
to  advance  spiritedly  upon  his  enemies.  His  troops 
willingly  obeyed  him,  from  the  belief  that  they  had 
won  the  triumph;  and  this  forward  movement  put 
liim  in  a  moment  in  the  advance  of  his  artillery  ''"L  *. 
As  soon  as  Bourbon  saw  that  his  antagonists  now 
covered  their  dreaded  cannon,  he  halted  his  undis*** 
tnayed  battalions,  converted  them  again  into  close  co^ 
lumns,  and  led  them  to  an  intrepid  charge  upon  hi& 
advancing  opponents.  The  two  guns  were  fined 
\;hat  were  to  bring  out  the  sally '".    Pescara  followed 

*•  Bellay,  391.  Frandsberg  savs,  the  French  artillery  '  fired  terri- 
blement  upon  us.'  MS.  p.  61.  The  Latin  account  in  MS.  Vitell.  says, 
'  The  French  cannon  by  their  assiduous  fire,  did  more  damage  thati 
could  be  easily  believed :  a  great  number  being  prostrated,  the  rest  wer» 
turned  to  flight.'    MS.  p.  80.  ; 

^  Bellay,  ib.  P.  Mart.  484.  The  Latin  MS.  adds,  '  The  highest 
courage  of  the  skilful  leaders  was  called  out,  when  the  army,  shaken  by 
the.  French  artillery,  could  hardly  stand.  There  was  no  small  fear  £of 
tbe  issue  of  the  battle/    MS.  Vitell.  p.  80. 

'«  BeUay,  ib.  '»  Bell.  ib.  >»  Frandsbj.  6k 
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BOOK  Bourbon,  and  ordered  the  marquis  Guast  to  marcli 
up  qaick  without  fear  near  the  house  "^  The  duke 
throwing  off  his  helmet  to  be  known,  and  brandish- 
ing a  spear,  led  on  to  a  mortal  onset  in  front  of 
the  main  battle,  while  Pescara  charged  the  Swiss^ 
and  Ghiast  the  Germans '^^.  Tiiey  were  received 
with  a  resolution  which  broke  their  first  troop^  and 
forced  them  all  a  few  paces  back;  and  at  that  instant 
the  French  gens  d'armes  came  upon  them  '^^.  It  was 
a  moment  of  snch  danger  to  the  imperialists,  that 
Pescara  sent  in  haste  to  call  the  viceroy  to  come  up 
wiA  his  heavy  cavalry '^'^.  But  Lannoy,  alarmed  at 
the  apparent  crisis,  hesitated ;  and  exclaimed,  that 
all  was  loflt'^'«  The  urgent  requisition  was  repeated^ 
till  he  rushed  in  a  furious  chai^,  which  threw  the 
Swiss  lotQ  a  panic  ''^.  To  die  astonishment  of  both 
armies  at  a  pusillanimity  so  unusual  to  that  nation  in 
hatde,  they  broke  and  quitted  the  field  with  preoipi^ 
lation,  leaving  Francis  in  a  state  to  be  immediately 
surrounded  in  flank  and  rear  '^.  The  lansquenets 
in  the  French  service  were  brought  up  instan%  by 
the  White  Rose  Pole  and  by  Lorraine;  and  lowering 
4heir  heads,  directed  themselves  undauntedly  against 

f ■   ■  ■     M  I       11  I        LJ  J       I  I      .  J      J.         i      i,    ■  ■  I  '     '  ■      ^.  ' 

■^  Pranab.  6a.    Giiic.  1 19. 

**  P.  Mart.  484.  Lett.  Prki.  70.  Prandsberg  headed  one  of  tlie 
bands  in  this  movement.     MS.  63. 

»*  Lett.  Prin.  70.    BeHay,  391. 

^  Lett.  Priu.  7a    Latin  MS.  Vitell.  B.  7.  p.  80. 

'*  Bratitorae  arraij^s  him  as  '  le  poltron  que  lore  qu'il  voulot  alJer  a 
la  charge,  il  en  trembloit  de  peur,  disanta  tons  coups  en  susptrant,  Hal 
OOQS  fommes  perdus !'  V.  4.  p.  aog.  He  seems  to  have  taken  tUs 
fact  from  Pescara*8  letter  to  the  emperor. 

**  6uicoiard.  119.  Tlie  Viceroy's  chaise  when  at  last  made,  was 
^  afro  leone  ferocior.'  Pet.  Mart.  484.  The  Latin  MS.  in  Viteiiiits 
•ecribes  the  recovery  of  the  battle  to  tins  attack  of  the  cavalry.  MS. 
p.  80.    It  calls  the  secession  of  the  Swiss  '  a  base  flieht.' 

^  They  set  olf  straight  on  the  road-to  Milan.    BeTlay^  391.     - 
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a  VMBsy  cokimn  of  the  imperialists  that  were  wishiog  ch  /i  P. 
to  charge  the  French  king'*\  But  the  desertion  of  ^^ — ^— ^ 
the  Swiss  had  left  the  French  wrmj  so  exposed,  that 
it  was  easy  for  Bourbon  to  direct  his  battalions  into 
a  simultaneous  attack  6n  all  sides  of  the  French  army^ 
who  had  now  to  struggle  on  every  flank  with  forces 
outnumbering  their  own,  and  seeking  zealously  a 
close  and  personal  combat,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to 
foot,  each  man  anxious  to  exert  and  to  distinguish 
himself.  The  garrison  of  Pavia  making  their  attack  on 
Chabannes,  prevented  his  moving  to  assist  his  royal 
master***^  No  reserves  had  been  provided,  and  no 
succor  was  in  reach,  except  from  a  valorous  advance 
of  the  rear  guard  that  had  been  entrusted  to  D'Al^n- 
jpon;  but  this  prkice,  who  had  made  one  successful 
exertion,  instead  of  attempting  by  a  vigorous  move^ 
ment,  to  extricate  the  king  his  brother  from  his  over- 
powering peril,  was  seized  with  a  dismay  Kke  the 
Swiss,  and  moved  off  the  field  of  battle  vnharmmg  and 
unhurt'^.  The  White  Rose  and  his  Germans  fought 
till  most  had  perished,  with  unshrinking  fidelity '^» 
But  as  they  fell,  the  weight  of  the  overwhelming 
battle  concentered  more  heavily  on  the  king  and  his 
gens  d'armes.     In  this  irrecoverable  state,  his  re* 

'^'  Bellay,  39 1.  Major  Snodgrass  meodons  the  Barmese  in  their 
late  battles  with  sir  Archib^d  Campbell  to  hare  adranced  in  the  same  . 

maooer  on  tiieir  attack ;  '  with  spear  or  musket  couched,  and  their  heodi 
lowered  to  a  butting  pofUton,  thcv  blindly  chained  on  the  soldiers  bayonets.' 
Narrat.  ofBurmese  War,  i8m 

'^  Lett.  Prin.  70.  Bellay,  393.  The  force  that  came  from  the  castle 
was  500  infantry^  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  aoo  men  at  arms,  and  300 
light  cavalry.  Lett.  Prin.  p.  70.  The  guns  of  the  fort  protected  and 
assisted  them  in  this  attack.    Latin  MS.  Vitell.  B.  7.  p.  80. 

'*•  Guicciard.  120.  He  remarks,  that  they  withdrew  into  Piedmont, 
withoat  either  fighting  or  being  assailed,  no  man  following  them,  and 
leaving  their  baggage  behind,  ib.  1 21.  Sandoval  mentions  that,  at  first, 
by  making  a  circuit  of  some  trees,  he  had  attacked  and  broke  a  corps 
af  2,000  Italians  in  the  rear;  but  came  no  more  into  the  battle,  p.  169. 

'«  Bell.  392.    Frandsb.  62. 
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BOOK  mainitig  army  breaking  all  around  him,  the  king  made; 
an  effort  to  save  himself  by  the  bridge  of  the  Ticino. 
The  flying  French  all  took  that  direction,  pursued  by 
their  unsparing  conquerors  ;  but  when  they  reached, 
the  river,  they  found,  to  their  consternation,  as  Bona- 
parte at  Leipsic,  the  bridge  broken  down.  The 
fracture  had  been  begun  by  the  rabble,  who  had 
been  driven  out,  that  the  Spaniards  might  not  pursue 
them  '**•  The  garrison  of  Pavia  had  completed  the 
destruction  '^ ;  a  doom  of  instant  fate  to  thousands ! 
Large  bodies  pf  the  fugitives  rushing  on  to  reach  it, 
perished  in  the  river,  as  they  trampled  over  its  frag- 
ments ;  others  were  pushed  into  the  stream  by  the 
impetuosity  of  their  pursuers,  and  great  number^ 
were  slaughtered  on  its  banks.  Francis  had  arrived 
at  the  fatal  spot,  but  to  find  no  passage  from  it.  He 
was  soon  surrounded  by  a  concourse  from  which  no 
valor  could  long  extricate  him.  He  fought  with  in«» 
furiated  and  unabating  courage,  wild  with  the  disaster 
and  disappointment,  careless  of  death,  and  not  un- 
willing to  share  it  with  his  best  friends  who  were 
falling  in  unavailing  efforts  to  preserve  him  '*^.  He 
got  out  of  the  press  a  short  time^  but  four  Spanish 
arquebussiers  pursued  him..  They  knew  not  who  he 
was,  but  they  saw  a  rich  dress,  and  the  collar  of  St. 
Michael,  and  called  upon  him  to  surrender.  He 
gave  no  answer,  and  striving  to  pass  the  outside  one 

•*»  Lett.  Princ.  71.     Sandoval,  p.  641. 

'^  P.  Martyr  makes  Ley va  to  have  broken  down  the  bridge,  p.  484.  , 
*^  Jean  de  Toumon,  in  his  letter  to  the  Viconte  deTurenoe,  raendons 
that  Francis  slew  seven  persons  with  his  own  hand ;  five  before  his  horse 
fell,  and  two  afterwards.  M.  Bellay,  Observ.  p.  509.  If  he  did  so,  tho 
inind  recoils  at  such  feats  from  *  le  ^entil  Francois.'  Homicide  confer^ 
no  honor ;  nor  can  the  heart  meet  m  society  tnat  man,  with  pleasure, 
who  has  been  a. personal  destroyer  of  his  fellow  creatures.  The  Latin 
MS.  remarks,  *  some  say  the  kins  misht  have  escaped  if  be  bad  chosen/ 
Viiell.B.7:p.8o.  ^  ^      ^  *^ 
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who  had  discharged  his  weapon,  the  man  struck  its    chap. 
butt  end  violently  on  his  horse,  which  felled  it.   The   ^^^^^'   , 
king  sank  down  with  the  dying  animal  into  a  ditch* 
As  he  fell,  an  officer,  with  some  of  Pescara's  light 
cavalry,  reached  the  spot,  and  marked  his  fine  ap* 
parel.     Not  yet  guessing  the  prize,  but  glancing  at 
the  ransom,  he  told  the  Spaniards  they  should  share 
the  booty  if  they  would  not  kill  him ;  Francis  spoke 
not,  nor  was  known.     He  was  now  lying  insensible^ 
oppressed  by  his  horse.  At  this  juncture  Pomperand^ 
the  friend  of  Bourbon,  and  who  had  escaped  with 
him,  recognised  his  former  sovereign,  but  concealing 
his  knowledge,  ordered  the  soldiers  to  pass  on  and 
pursue  the  victory,  as  their  captive  was  already  dead« 
The  men  then  insisted  on  stripping  him,  when  Pom* 
perand,  seeing  the  viceroy  coming  near,  rode  sud- 
denly up  to.  him,  and  revealed  the  state  of  the  king 
of  France.     Lannoy  hurried  to  the  spot,  removed  th^ 
dead  bodies  that  had  last  perished  to  protect  him, 
and  raising  him  up  from  under  his  steed,  recalled 
him  to  sensibility,  asked  him  if  he  was  the  king,  and 
desired  him  to  surrender.     Francis  faintly  inquired 
the  rank  of  his  questioner,  and  finding  it  to  be  the 
viceroy,  said,  that  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
emperor  '*'•    The  viceroy  kissed  his  hand  with  great 
reverence,  and  as  such  received  him  ^^.     He  was 
immediately  disarmed  to  his  hosen  and  jacket,  and 
carefully  examined.     He  had  been  struck  by  many 
balls  on  his  breast-plate,  but  its  strength  had  pre-' 

•*•  We  derive  these  interesting  particulars  from  die  letter  in  the  Lett. 
Princ.  p.  70,  71.  The  person  named  here  as  a  servitor  of  Bourbon,  wo 
find  from  Bellay  to  have  been  Mons.  Pomperand.  Sandoval  names  him 
De  la  Motte,  p.  641,  a. 

t^  Guiocaara.  p.  119^ 

MOD.  HIST^  VOL.  I.  E  k 
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vented  their  penetration  '*\  Two  wounds  only  w^fe 
observed  on  his  face  and  hand  '*'.  He  was  conducted 
from  the  bloody  field  to  a  monastery  near  Pavia, 
and  there  served  respectfully  at  his  refreshment  by 
both  the  viceroy  and  Bourbon,  the  latter  standing 
alone  a  long  time  reasoning  with  him,  in  answer  to 
his  reproaches. 

He  ascribed  his  defeat  to  the  ill  behaviour  of  the 
Swiss  '5* ;  and  when  he  went  over  the  dismal  scene 
on  the  following  morning,  and  saw  his  gens  d'armee 
lying  in  their  regular  ranks,  exclaimed  with  a  sigh, "  If 
'all  my  Swiss  had  done  their  duty  like  these  brave  men, 
the  Spaniards  would. have  been  my  prisoners  instead 
of  me  being  theirs'^'."  He  wrote  to  his  mother  a 
few  expressive  words ;  "  All  is  lost  but  my  honor  '**  ;^ 

«¥»  Pet.  Mart.  484- 

*"  Lett.  Pr.  71.  Sandoval  mentions  the  particulars  stated  by  Lord 
Herbert :  *  The  first  of  the  chief  commanders  that  came  in  was  the 
marquis  de  Pescara ;  afler  him,  Guasto  and  others.  At  last,  Bourbon, 
armed  cap-^-pee,  and  with  his  sword  bloody  in  his  hand,  approached  the 
king,  who  demanded  his  name.  Being  told,  he  stepped  a  little  behind 
Pescara, .  who  perceiving  the  king  troubled,  went  to  Bourbon,  and  de- 
manded his  sword,  llie  duke  gave  it,  and  running  to  the  king,  and 
lifting  up  his  beaver,  cast  himself  on  his  knees,  and  humbly  demanded 
the  royal  hand  to  kiss.  The  king  refused.  Hereupon,  Bourbon,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  said,  *  Sir !  if  you  would  have  followed  my  counsel, 
you  should  not  have  needed  to  be  in  this  estate ;  nor  so  much  blood  of 
the  French  nobilitj^  shed  as  stains  the  fields  of  Italv.'  The  king,  turning 
his  eyes  up  to  heaven,  replied  only,  '  Patience !  smce  fortune  has  failed 
meir  Farther  discourse  was  hindered  by  Pescara,  whodesirine  th« 
king  to  mount  on  horseback,  conducted  him  towards  Pavia.'  Herb. 
Hist.  166.    Sandov.  p.  644. 

***  The  second  Epistle  in  Lett.  Prin.  p.  71 ;  and  so  Russell  wrote, 
'  The  French  king  layeth  the  fault  in  his  Swiss,  for  that  he  hath  lost 
the  battle,  saying,  that  they  did  not  their  part  as  they  should  have 
done.'  MS.Vit.B.7.p.78. 

^.  M.  Bellay,p.  305,  note.  6,000  Grisons  had  \ek  him  five  days  before 
the  battle,  because  ooa  of  their  posts  had  been  surprised,  ib.  385. 

'  ^^  Frandsbeig,  who  was  in  the  battle,  says,  *  The  French  king  behaved 
a!L  valiantly  as  possible,  but  the  pressure  of  people  on  him  made  hit 
eflforu  vain.'    MS.  p.  63.    The  only  Spanish  officer  of  note  that  was 
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an  ingenious  distinction  for  self  comfort  in  a  cdatnity  ^^  ^  p- 
which  left  the  mind  no  resource  but  in  its  self  love.  ^-  v  ^ 
Thrown  down,  so  contrary  to  his  own  anticipations, 
from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  worldly  greatness  to  the 
lowest  condition  of  human  life,  a  captive  ;  and  forced 
to  brood  on  the  most  piei'cing  of  all  mental  exaspe^ 
rations,  that  the  degradation  had  been  hurled  upon 
him  by  a  vindictive  and  now  triumphant  kinsinan, 
countryman,  friend  and  subject ;  no  external  circum- 
stances could  yield  consolation.  Whenever,  in  the 
anguish  of  his  lacerated  mind,  he  turned  to  consider 
from  whence  the  dart  of  fire  had  been  thrown  into 
his  agitated  heart,  the  acclaiming  voices  of  the  ex-' 
ulting  enemy  around  announced  to  him  diat  it  was 
Bourbon — the  man  whose  complaints  he  had  dis- 
regarded— whose  resentment  he  had  dared— whose 
power  he  had  despised — whom  he  had  exiled  as  an* 
outlaw,  and  publicly  denounced  as  a  traitor.  This 
afironted,  unpardoned,  and  unpardoning  individual, 
had  counselled,  and  led,  amid  perils  and  difficulties 
that  few  would  have  faced,  and  fewer  overcome,  a 
desperate  assault,  which  abased  and  debilitated  the 
king,  whom  natural  birth,  social  allegiance,  and  pa* 
triotic  sympathies,  ought  to  have  induced  him  to 
have  defended  and  upheld.  It  must  have  been 
misery  in  its  most  sensitive  form,  for  Francis  to  have 
seep  his  most  attached,  and  heroic  friends  fall 
bleeding  by  his  side  one  after  another  in  unavailing 


lulled,  don  Fernand  Castriot,  the  marquis  of  St.  Angelo,  was  thought  by 
the  Spaniards  to  have  fallen  by  the  French  king's  hand.  Pet.  Mart.  484. 
That  Francis  was  taken  four  miles  from  his  camp,  as  the  Lettcre  d<t 
Prindpi  intimates,  is  mentioned  by  the  bishop  of  Bath,  in  his  letter 
from  Rome,  aSth  Feb.    Vitell.  B.  7.  p.  71. 

£  E  2 
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efforts  to  rescue  and  to  preserve  him.     But  could 
Bourbon  see  or  know  that  the  corpses  of  Tremouille, 
Bonnivet,  and  all  the  gallant  men  who,  rather  than 
abandon,  had  chosen  to  perish  for  their  country  and 
their  king,  were  lying  on  the  sanguinary  field,  and 
feel  no  remorse,  no  regret,  no  self-reproach?     His 
nature  and  his  ancestry  were  too  noble  for  such  in- 
sensibility. The  humiliation  of  his  sovereign  was  so 
manifestly  to  all,  both  his  glory  and  his  disgrace,  that 
his  own  bosom  must  have  been  affected  by  the  in- 
suppressible  contrast.  He  must  have  read  the  feeling 
that  he  was  a  traitor,  in  every  eye  that  approached 
with  its  congratulating  voice.    It  was  his  talents,  not 
his  probity,  which  had  triumphed.     Bayard's  fame, 
the  "  chevalier  sans  reproche,"  could  never  become 
the  undying  epithet  of  his  name ;  nor  would  the 
laurel  of  the  great  captain  remove  from  his  brow  the 
brand,  that  he  had  earned  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
personal  honor. 

France,  stunned  and  mortified,  was  shaken  by  the 
tidings  with  a  consternation  that  high  and  low  alike 
participated.  The  bravest  chieftains  had  fallen.  Its 
noblest  families  had  to  mourn  dead  relations,  and 
every  class  looked  forward  to  the  greatest  national 

calamities  '*'.     The  imperial  army  had  not  lost  one 

-  ■  ■      -  — 

***  Admiral  Bonnivet  had  fallen  near  the  king ;  w  Tremouille  and 
many  of  the  nobility.  Chabannes  had  perished  against  Leyva  and  the 
garrison  of  Pavia.  Bell.  392,  3.  The  estimate  made  by  the  Spanish 
officers  who  went  the  next  day  over  the  field,  was,  that  from  Pavia  to 
Gertoea,  an  extent  of  five  miles,  la  or  13,000  dead  bodies  were  lying; 
and  from  the  intelligence  they  received,  they  inferred  that  7,000  others 
had  perished  in  the  river,  or  been  killed  by  the  country  people.  Lett. 
Princ.  71.  Guicdardini  reduces  the  slain  to  8,000;*  Frandsberg  to 
10,000.  p.  63.  Peter  Martyr  raises  it  to  25,000  in  the  field,  end  5,000 
in  tbe  Ticino.  p.  4S4.  Sir  John  Russell's  dispatch  from  Milan,  of  l  ith 
March,  when  there  had  been  full  time  to  get  accurate  particulars,  in« 
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thousand  men.  Pescara  was  wounded  in  two  places,  chap. 
and  Leyva  slightly  in  his  leg"*.  The  Spaniards 
continued  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  for  one  hundred 
miles,  killing  and  slaying  without  mercy ''^.  Such 
are  the  feelings  of  war,  and  such  was  the  generosity 
pf  the  conquerors  towards  the  helpless,  powerless, 
and  miserable  remains  of  the  kingly  host  they  had 
defeated.  But  it  is  in  his  martial  ferocity  that  man 
most  belies  his  true  nature,  and  revolts  most  offen- 
sively from  his  beneficent  Creator, 

Trivulci  evacuated  Milan  the  same  day,  and  the 
unexpected  news  was  dispatched  to  the  half-despond- 
ing emperor.  It  did  not  reach  him  until  some  days 
after  it  had  become  known  to  the  chief  courts  in 
Europe*  The  victory  had  occurred  on  his  birth- 
day, as  he  was  completing  his  twenty-sixth  year; 
but  although  in  the  most  exciteable  prime  of  young 
manhood,  he  received  the  animating  tidings,  so  caK 
culated  to  rouse  every  feeling  of  ambitious  exultation, 

formed  Henry,  *  It  is  said  here,  timt  there  was  slain  in  the  field  1 9,00a 
men,  besides  divers  that  were  drowned  in  the  Ticino  fleeing,  which  are 
found  daily  and  of  great  number.  There  were  taken  prisoners  }0,00(S 
and  the  most  part  were  men  of  war,  and  the  other  rascals ;  to  whom  the 
duke  of  Bourf)on  hath  dven  passports/    MS.  Vitell.  B.  7.  p.  7^* 

**  Guicciard.  L.  15.  N°  lai.  He  says,  *  The  plunder  was  so  great, 
that  never  were  soldiers  made  so  rich  in  Italy  before.'  ib. 

^^  Lett.  Russell  MS.  p.  ^8.  Frondsberg  thought  the  French  army 
much  more  numerous  than  the  imperialists.  *  Le  grand  nombre  des  gens 
de  chevaux  et  a  pied  Francois,  j'estime  a  beaucoup  plus  gros  que  le 
notre.'  MS.  ib.  p.  63.  Hall,  apparently  from  some  information,  states, 
that  after  deducting  Albany's  detachment  *  there  remained  with  the 
French  king,  49,950  men^  whereof  was  taken  14,000  and  more.'  p.  603. 
But  he  does  net  allow  for  those  who  had  perished  in  the  siege,  llie 
nearest  approach  to  truth  may  be,  to  consider  the  French  army  that 
was  collected  in  the  camp  before  the  battle  to  have  been  from  30  to 
35,000  men,  and  their  antagonists  from  5  to  10,000  less.  Therefore,  as 
Francis  could  not  foresee  the  panic  of  the  Swiss,  neither  he  nor  his 
admiral  were  unreasonable  in  expecting  a  victory.  Till  these  gave 
way,  BO  contrary  to  their  u«ual  character,  even  the  imperialists  confess 
that  the  issue  wa^  moie  than  doubtful* 

PE3 
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BOOK  irith  a  dignity,  a  piety,  and  a  moderation,  too  imme- 
^«-4^_^  diate  to  be  theatrical,  and  too  well  sustained  to  be 
hypocrisy.  It  is  described  by  the  English  ambassa^ 
dor  on  the  same  day  that  he  witnessed  it;  and  it 
will  be  justice  to  the  strength  of  intellect  which  pro«^ 
duced  the  instantaneous  self-command,  to  recollect,' 
that  few  could  have  equalled  what  all  may  appre- 
ciate, and  what  most  will  applaud'^*.  It  was  the 
more  creditable,  because  no  nation  loved  pomp,  spec-; 
tacles,  and  personal  triumph  and  self  gratulatioo: 
more  than  the  Spaniards  ;  or  would  have  more  de- 
lighted in  vaunting  over  the  humiliation,  of  France^''* 
■  I     ■ '  ■     ■  ■ ,  ■ .     >  ■    I       ■  > 

***  Dr.  Sampton  on  15th  March  sent  to  Woltey  tbeve  particulars  from> 
Madrid :  '  The  victory  Imppened  on  Charles's  birth-day,  when  he  became 
twenty-five.  The  account  did  not  reach  Madrid  till  lOth  March.  The 
EngUsh  ambassador  went  the  same  ni^t  to  congratulate  him.  The 
emperor  *  first  answered,  that  without  fail  the  news  were  verr  good  and 
jo^rinl,  and  so  his  very  hope  was  that  such  effect  woold  follow  to  his 
friends  and  all  Christendom/  He  added  many  remarks  of  grateful  piety. 
The  ambassador  strongly  mentions  the  pleasure  he  had  to  hear  and 
perceive  his  *  moderation  of  gesture,  countenance,  and  as  it  seemed 
also,  of  inward  intent  and  mind/ — *  I  assure  your  grace  there  was  no 
more  semblance  in  him  of  arrogance  or  change  of  manners  to  joy 
effusely,  either  in  word  or  countenance,  than  if  no  &uch  great  thing  bad 
chanced;  but  ever  in  his  words,  with  humble  visage,  he  referred  eveij 
thing  to  God,  so  thanking  him  for  the  same.' 

Dr.  Sampson  was  informed  by  two  gentlemen  of  his  palace,  that 
'  immediately  after  the  first  knowledge  of  this  news,  sole  he  entered  into, 
his  privy-chamber,  and  there  was  a  good  space  upon  his  knees.  When 
advised  by  some  to  moke  ^reat  triumph  n>r  this  victory,  he  expressly 
coomianded  that  no  such  thm^  should  be;  but  since  it  luid  been  God^ 
pleasure  to  give  him  such  a  victory,  the  next  day  with  a  general  pro- 
cession, he  would  only  give  thanks  to  him.  He  went  to  this  in  a  cap  of 
black  frieze,  without  any  more  semblance  of  triumph,  and  said,  *  I  would 
that  we  should  make  it  more  solemn  with  good  inward  devotion  than 
with  any  manner  of  outward  pomp.'    MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  1  Ellis,  260-7. 

'♦  Brantome's  essay  en  the  rhodomoaudoes  of  the  Spaniards,  shows 
their  national  spirit  on  their  warlike  achievements.  Lord  Berners  has 
described  some  of  the  emperor's  pacific  and  sacerdotal  festivities,  in  the 
following  letter  from  Saitigossa,  :id  July  1519:  ^  The  king,  with  his 
sister,  chancellor,  and  many  great  estates,  lieth  still  at  Saragossa,  where 
have  lately  been  many  great  triumphs  fur  his  pleasure ;  upon  Corpus  ■ 
Christ!  day,  a  marvellous,  goodly,  great  procetsion,  the  king  himself, 
with  all  temporal  ambassadors  here,  and  other  estates^  to  the  number^ 
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of  twenty-four,  throughout  the  town,  bore  the  canopy  over  the  sacrament ;  CHAP 
and  the  Sunday  following,  in  the  market  place,  the  king  present,  with  all  Xlil.  * 
the  others,  there  were  upon  a  scaffold  four  pageants :  the  death  of  John  ^  '   ' 

the  Baptist ;  the  authonty  of  the  church  committed  to  the  apostles ; 
the  ascension ;  and  the  day  of  judgment. 

'  Upon  Midsummer-day  in  the  morning,  the  king  and  twenty-three 
with  him,  well  apparelled  in  coats  and  clekes  of  gold  and  goldsmith's 
work,  on  horseback,  in  the  said  market-place,  ran  and  cast  canes,  after 
the  country  manner;  whereat  the  kingcUd  very  well;  much  praised.  A 
fresh  fight,  to  behold  for  once  or  twice,  and  afterwards  nothing;  as  sooi^ 
as  the  cane  is  cast,  they  fly.    Whereof  the  French  ambassador  said, 

*  that  it  was  a  good  game  to  teach  men  to  fly.'    My  lord  Barnes  answered, 

*  that  the  Frenchmen  learned  it  well  beside  Gyngate  at  the  tourney  of 
Ike  Spurs.' 

*  The  same  day  at  aflemoon,  in  the  market  place,  was  bull-baiting  with 
men;  and  after' these  came  in  40  noblemen  on  horseback,  marvellously 
richly  apparelled,  and  none  of  that  which  was  in  the  aforenoon,  in  cloth 
of  tissue,  cloth  of  gold,  and  of  damask,  with  goldsmith's  work  enough ; 
with  high  horses  of  much  body,  and  played  at  canes  as  before.'  Harl. 
MS.  N"  395.  p.  lao. 


NOTE  ON  POLE. 

Pole,  or  the  White  Rose,  the  Pretender  against  Henry,  who  was  called 
King  of  the  Scots,  did  not  fall  in  th^  battle,  but  afterwards.  Sandoval 
mentions,  tirat  when  the  army  was  broken  up,  he  put  on  the  green  coat 
of  a  servant,  and  throwing  away  his  helmet,  endeavoured  to  escape^ 
He  met  on  his  way  a  company  of  peasants,  and  desired  one  to  show  him 
the  road  to  Vigeva,  giving  him  a  gold  chain,  and  promising  bira  twa 
hundred  ducats  when  he  arrived  there.  This  liberality  tempted  the  man 
to  be  a  villain.  As  they  came  to  a  bog,  the  peasant  treacherously  bade 
him  strike  across  it.  He  rode  boldly  into  it,  as  desired,  aiid  suddenly  his 
horse  sank  to  his  belly  in  a  auagmire.  The  wretch  waited  for  this 
Incident,  and  as  Pole  was  struggling  in  the  marshy  ground,  clove  his  head" 
with  a  hatchet.  But  the  justice  of  the  commiserating  enemy,  punished' 
the  perfidious  crime.  The  clown  boasting  of  the  feat,  it  became  known, 
ami  he  was  hanged  for  the  treachery.    Sandoval,  Vol.  1.  p.  646. 
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CHAP.  XIV, 

BOURBON'S  PROPOSALS  TO  HENRY— SCHEMES  OF  THE  ITA- 
LI  AN  POWERS  AGAINST  THE  EMPEROR— COMMOTIONS  IN 
ENGLAND— WOLSEVS  SECRET  INTERCOURSE  WITH  FRANCE 
—  CONFERENCES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AMBASSADORS  WITH 
THE  POPE— FRENCH  KING'S  PROPOSALS-HIS  REMOVAL  TO 
SPAIN. 

BOOK  The  production  of  this  splendid  victory  was  attri- 
.  \*  .  buted  principally  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon ' ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  changing  from  dislike  into  admiration  from 
their  joy  at  having  taken  or  killed  three  kings,  and 
nearly  every  captain  in  the  French  army  *,  made  songs- 
upon  him  of  extravagant  encomium '.  But  altho  he 
feasted  on  this  applause,  and  from  natural  generosity 

'  Russell's  report  was,  '  They  gave  Mr.  De  Bourbon  a  great  praise, 
and  say  that  he  did  very  manlUy  the  same  da^r,  and  that  he  was  one  of 
the  causes  that  the  said  battle  was  won :  for  if  he  had  not  been,  there 
had  been  no  battle  uven/  MS.  Vitell.  B.  7.  p.  78.  Frondsberg,  who 
had  led  part  of  the  Ians(|uenets,  and  felt  its  difficulties,  considered  it  to 
be  *  une'merveilleuse  victoire,  laquelle  a  6t6  plus  miraculeusement  que 
aultre.'— MS.ib.p.  63. 

^  The  king  of  Navarre  was  taken  with  the  king  of  France,  and  to 
make  a  triad  of  defeated  monarchs,  the  bbhop  of  oath  says,  they  called 
*  La  Rose  Blanche — king  of  the  Scots.'  MS.  ib.  p.  71.  Guicdardini 
remarks,  that  almost  all  the  captains  that  were  not  kill^  were  taken ; 
the  pope's  nuncio  also,  an  unfit  associate  of  a  battle.  The  viceroy  set 
him  at  liberty.    L.  15.  p.  120. 

•  They  placed  him  above  the  greatest  Roman  and  Carthaginian 
generals: 

Callal  Calla!  Julio  CflBsar,  Hannibal  y  Scipionl 
Viva  la  fama  de  Bourbon  1 

Silence!  Silence !  Julius  Caesar,  Hannibal,  and  Sdpio! 
Live  now  the  fame  of  Bourbon  1 

Brantome,  V,  4.  p.  347. 
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was  releasing  many  of  his  prisoners  on  their  parole  *,  <^  m  ^  p. 
yet,  while  all  Europe  was  in  astonishment,  and  all  ^^^' 
France  in  dismay,  his  resentment  was  still  too  fierce 
to  be  satisfied  with  seeing  his  king  in  a  prison  near 
him,  or  with  the  celebrity  of  having  caused  the  hu^- 
miliating  mortification  He  meditated  yet  to  de-i 
throne  him ;  to  invade  his  forsaken  country,  and  to 
transfer  his  sceptre  to  a  foreign  hand.  On  loth 
March  1525,  he  wrote  to  Henry '  his  desire  to  pur- 
sue the  enterprises,  on  which  he  had  conferred  at 
length  with  sir  John  Russell,  and  authenticated  that 
gentleman's  communications,  to  which  he  referred  the 
king  ^.  The  English  envoy  informed  his  sovereign, 
that  these  were,  to  make  him  speedily  the  king  of 
France,  on  receiving  supplies  for  a  moderate  army  ^ ; 
and  to  urge,  while  the  duke  himself  penetrated  from 

'  *  '  He  bath  bound  the  gentlemen  and  captains  by  their  oaths,  to  make 
DO  war  nor  bear  harness  in  France  against  no  man  for  twelve  months, 
and  the  other  men  of  war  for  five  months,  and  the  residue  for  three 
months;  as  for  the  great  personages  taken,  it  be  agreed  between  the 
duke,  the  viceroy  and  the  marouis  Pescara,  that  none  of  them  &hal| 
as  yet  be  put  to  ransom,  nor  until  they  know  further  of  the  emperor's 
pleasure/    Russ.  Lett.  p.  78. 

^  This  original  epistle  is  in  the  British  Museum.  He  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  the  king's  letters  of  15th  January,  by  Russell.  He  alludes 
to  Pace  having  written  his  majesty  on  '  la  bonne  fortune  et  victoire  qu*il 
9  plut  a  noire  seigneur  nous  donner  centre  nos  enemis,  de  la  quelle 
Tous  ai  avert!.  Vous  et  votre  bon  conseil  pouvez  assei  entendre  ce  aue 
est  notre  fiKpon  pour  le  pavachement  des  commnns  affaires/  MS$. 
Vitell.  B.  7.  p.  76. 

*  He  adds,  *  Desquels  ai  eu  ample  debat  avec  le  dit  M.  Russell,  lequel 
je  suis  sure  vous  avertira  bien  au  long  de  tout  choses ;  qui  sont  cause 
que  je  ne  vous  feral  long  lettre.'  MSS.  ib.  76. 

^  *  I  find  him  firmly  prefixed  to  follow  his  enterprizes  against  the 
French  king,  and  never  better  willing;  saying,  that  if  yoiu*  highness  will, 
he  will  set  the  crown  of  France  upon  your  head,  and  that  shortly ;  and 
that  there  may  be  more  done  now  wiw  100,000  crowns  for  the  obtaining 
of  that,  than  before  might  have  been  done  with  500,000  crowns.  Where- 
fore his  desire  is,  that  it  will  please  your  highness  to  furnish  payment  for 
19,000  foot  and  500  men  at  arms  for  two  months,  which  amounteth  t^ 
doo^ooo  crowns.*  Russ.  Lett.  litbMarch^  MS.ib.  p.  7^. 
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BOOK  the  Alps*,  a  co-operating  descent,  with  an  Englisb 
army,  from  our  insular  channel  ^  He  wished  now 
to  rely  on  Henry  alone,  that  he  might  not  again  be 
counteracted  by  the  malice  or  inability  of  others'^. 
But  he  required  his  English  friend  to  obtain  for  him 
the  requisite  artillery  ".  . 

The  French  king  was  conducted  to  Cremona,  and 
thence  to  the  castle  of  Pizzighitone,  where  he  wast^ 
consigned  to  the  care  of  the  captain  D'Alarcon^  who 
continued  in  the  charge  of  him  during  all  his  c?tpti- 
vity^  with  a  guard  of  two  hundred  men  at  arms,  and 
one  thousand  four  hundred  Spaniards,  to  watch  and 
secure  him  '^»  From  this  time  he  never  looked  on 
Bourbon,  or  only  to  cast  upon  him  a  glance  of  disr 
dain,  till  at  one  turn  of  the  negotiations  for  his  re* 
lease  he  sfidd^ly  snuled,  talked  and  dallied  with, 
him  very  familiarly  '*.  But  the  hope  of  release  which 

*  '  And  himself  will  furnish  the  said  atmy  of  payineot  for  one  montb 
at  hb  being  in  France,  with  which  company  he  will  repair  and  pass  Cbro> 
Dauphiny,  and  that  by  Savoy  and  Bargondy/  Buss.  Lett  1 1th  March, 
MS.  Vitell.  p.  77. 

'  *  He  desireth  to  kaow  where  and  to  what  point  yoiir  highness  wiU 
repair  with  your  army,  to  the  intent,  that  if  ease  reauire,  he  may  join 
with  you ;  and  thinketh  that  your  own  person  shall  do  much  m  this 
afiair.'  Lett.  ib. 

'^  *  If  your  hifbness  please  diat  he  march  into  France,  he  saith,  he 
will  trust  to yournigfaBess,  and  to  no  man  elae :  for  if  contribution  be 
made  to  be  paid  by  the  viceroy  or  others  in  these  parts,  he  saith^  they 
wilt  handle  hiim  as  thejr  did  at  his  bemg  in  Provence;  and  rather  than 
he  would  take  and  itutter  such  dishonor  as  he  did  there,  he  had  lever 
to  be  dead.'     Lett.  ib. 

"  ^  He  can  nor  may  carry  none  artillery  out  of  Italy.  In  case  hfi 
pass  by  Bui^gogne,  he  wotftedi  not  how  to  have  artillery  to  follow  anci' 
maintain  his  said  enlerpnse ;  unless  your  highness  might  so  deal  with 
tho  archduke,  that  he  would  be  contented  to  tet  him  have  it  with  muni- 
tions in  a  town  caUcd  Brisac,  where  he  hath  good  store.'  Lett.  1 1  ih 
March,  MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  77. 

"  Pace's  letter,  lath  March,  from  Venice.     MS.  iU  p.  83.  > 

'*  B.  Batfa*t  Letter,  .MS.  ib.  126w  Lofd  Herbert  notices,  from  San? 
doval,  that  f  Frands.  was  used  with  all  respect.  Lannoy  before  supper 
brought  the  bascfUy  the  marquis  of  Guwto  the  ewer,  and  Bourbon  thff 
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had  inspired  this  change,  darkening  in  disappoint-    chap. 
ment,  Francis  relapsed  into  his  contemptuous  phy-* 
siognomy. 

The  triumphs  of  one  nation  are  usually  as  dis-* 
pleasing  to  others  as  they  are  gratifying  to  itself* 
Charles  had  obtained  by  his  army  a  brilliant  success^ 
which,  by  its  completeness,  astonished  alike  himself, 
the  defeated,  and  all  Europe,  but  which  did  not  gain 
him  one  friend  amid  the  many  congratulators,  whose 
voices  were  modulated  by  hope,  fear,  and  courtesy, 
into  emulous  compliments.  The  first  rumors  of  the 
extraordinary  advantages  had  scarcely  echoed  thro 
Italy,  but  a  desire  to  form  hostile  combinations  against 
^him  accompanied  the  tidings.  Before  the  English 
ambassador  at  Rome  could  obtain  a  certainty  of  the 
victory  '*,  he  was  able  to  send  his  court  an  intima- 
tion of  this  resisting  disposition,  which  he  foresaw* 
would  interfere  with  the  spoliation  of  France  'K 
Within  three  weeks  after  a  catastrophe  that  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  extinguished  all  love  of 

towel ;  which  courtesy  He  requited  by  inviting  them  to  sit  at  table  with 
bim.  After  which,  requiring  some  money  might  be  furnished  to  him  foi* 
play,  he  passed  away  tbe  time  the  most  cheerfutly  he  could.'  Hist.  p.  i66.- 

'*  On  a8th  February,  Bath  expressed  from  Rome,  that  for  two  day^ 
a  continual  fame  had  run  that'tlie  French  king  was  taken,  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  nobility;  *  of  which  conflict  is  yet  no  certainty,  but  sundry 
letters  telling  sundry  tales.'    Bath's  Lett  MS;  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  66. 

^  He  added,  '  Many  here  be  right  glad  of  the  French  king's  over^ 
throw ;  but  they  be  all  r^ht  sorry  to  be  thus  led  in  prey  of  the  Spanish 
people,  surely,  for  their  cruel  demeanor,  most  hated  by  all  nations.  If 
they  did  not  hope  venly,  that  by  the  king's  highness'  wise  and  poKtid 
handling,  the  Spaniard  should  somewhat  he  stayed,  the  powers  of  Italy^ 
with  the  pope,  would  not  foil  but  gather  themselves,  and  do  as  well  a9 
they  could  ror  their  defence-;  whereby  the  emperor  miglit  liave  enough 
to  do  here  still  in  Italy  for  many  months  ;  and  by  this  means,  tbe  em- 
peror, embusied  still  in  and  about  with  these  immortal  and  endless  mat- 
ters of  Italy,  should  not  now  conveniently  attend  upon  the  enterprize  of 
France  ;  which  if  it  should  now  be  pretermitted^  let  men  never  look  to^ 
have  the  like.'    MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  67. .  .  i 
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B  0  0  K  the  sword  in  such  an  example  of  its  fatal  vicissitudes, 
w— ^^ — '  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  were  in  arms,  and 
called  on  the  pope  to  be  again  the  warrior,  and,  for 
their  general  protection,  to  head  a  league  to  resist 
the  emperor  s  demands  **.  They  computed  the  troops 
they  could  embody  '^ ;  they  desired  England  to  pa-r 
tronise  the  new  hostilities'* ;  and  it  required  all  the 
eloquence  and  wisdom  of  the  English  ambassador  to 
impress  the  pope  effectually  with  his  own  danger, 
even  from  his  confederates  success  '^  and  to  induce 
him,  for  his  own  sake,  to  arrest  the  pugnacious  irri-> 
lability,  the  precipitate  self  alarm,  and  the  danger*^ 
creating  jealousy  with  which  all  Italy  was  beginning 

"  On  19th  March  the  bishop  wrote,  *  the  Venetians  and  Florentines, 
seeing  themselves  now  in  the  discretion  of  the  imperials,  whom  they 
have  not  best  entreated,  be  in  great  £ear;  and  therefore  they  not  only 
arm,  but  have  been  in  hand  vehemently  with  the  pope,  that  he  should 
do  in  like  manner.  They  have  now  a  description  of  great  and  high 
matter  vnth  his  holiness,  as  he  showed  unto  me  ;  which  is,  to  take  no 
man*s  right  from  him,  but  to  maintain  and  defend  their  own ;  and  that 
if  the  imperials  would  demand  any  thine  of  them,  it  might  boldly  be 
answered  them,  that  they  should  nothing  have.'    Bath's  I^tt.  MS.  Vit. 

■^  The  prelate  subjoins,  *  the  effect  is,  that  the  pope,  Venetians, 
Florentines,  the  duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  signores  of  Sienna,  Lucca  and* 
Mantua,  with  other  mean  powers  of  Italy,  should  make  a  league  for  its 
•  defence  and  liberation.  It  is  reckoned,  that  amonest  them  they  shall 
make  2,000  horse,  15,000  Swiss,  and  as  many  more  footmen  of  Italy  as 
should  be  necessary.'  MS.  ib.  p.  85. 

"  He  then  details  the  territorial  advantages  which  each  of  the  coro^ 
bining  powers  were  to  have  for  their  league;  adding,  '  the  pope  declared 
unto  me  this  devise ; '  whom  he  assured,  that  Ueniy  <  would  not  see 
his  holiness  in  any  manner  outraged.'  Ib.  p.  86. 

^  The  bishop  reports,  I  shewed  that  per  case,  against  all  likelihood^ 
the  powers  of  Italy  with  the  help  of  bis  highness  (Henry)  should  be  able 
to  keep  the  emperor  out  of  Italy  ;  yet  be  (the  pope)  should  not,  among 
these  self-same  powers  of  Italy,  be  in  the  best  case :  and  thereupon  I  put 
his  holiness  in  remembrance  bow  the  Venetians  had  in  time  past  en* 
croached  upon  the  lands  of  the  church,  witholding  from  it  hy  force 
Imola,  Ravenna,  and  others  in  Romania*  So  the  duke  of  Ferrara^ 
Modena  and  Reegio,  the  Beotivoglii,  Bologna  and  the  Balions,  Perusa^ 
Ike  Now  the  church  was  never  able  to  subdue  them,  but  was  ever  in 
continual  business,  unauietness  and  war^  unto  such  time  as  other  princes 
laid  to  their  bands.*  MS.  ib.  p.  87. 
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to  be  contagiously  affected  *^  He  reasoned  till  he  Chap. 
alarmed  the  pontiff*',  ITie  unsafe  and  unwise  ex-  -  ^V^'  ^ 
citation  was  at  last  suspended  by  thof  pope's  hope  of 
easy  terms**.  Bourbon  wrote  to  the  cardinal  Me- 
dici an  assurance,  that  the  pope's  dominions  should 
be  safe  *'.  Heavy  contributions  being  imposed  upon 
all  the  discontented  states  as  the  price  of  peace  and 
forbearance** ;  each  was  left  without  aiiy  territorial 
curtailment;  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  to 
quiet  all,  was  made  at  Rome,  between  the  pope,  the 
archduke,  and  the  emperor  *^  to  which,  for  his  sove* 
reign,  the  English  ambassador  thought  it  most  ere-* 
ditableto  accede  *^.    It  was  intended  that  the  league 

**  *  I  showed  his  holiness  that  the  pope  of  Rome  was  never  like  a  pope, 
till  he  had  the  concurrence  of  other  princes ;  whereof  whensoever  nis 
holiness  should  be  totally  deprived,  there  was  no  doubt  that  shortly 
after,  there  should  be  found  right  many  meaner  powers  in  Italy  that 
fipauld  plume  hUfeathert,  and  not  set  a  groat  by  him;  especiafly  the 
Venetians,  of  whom  his  holiness  ought  of  all  men  to  beware ;  for  their 
power  should  greatly  increase  their  wars.'    MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  87. 

*'  His  holiness  said,  '  He  saw  the  inconvenience  that  might  follow  by 
this  their  device  many  manner  of  ways ;  and  thanked  God,  who  had  put 
him  in  mind  not  to  follow  the  same.  And  so  still  his  holiness  perse- 
yereth  in  mind  to  enter  what  league  soever  shall  be  thought  best  to  the 
king's  highness  and  to  the  emperor.'  MS.  ib.  p.  87. 
•  *  Bam  then  mentions  to  ^Yobev,  <  assuring  your  grace,  that  in  m^ 
opinion  there  is  nothing  that  stayetn  the  pope  10*  the  not  entering  this 
league,  but  only  his  hope  and  trust  in  the  ung  to  be  a  mean  that  this 
victory,  in  every  b^alf  concerning  the  matter  of  Italy,  shall  be  mode-* 
FBtely  used.  As  for  the  matters  of  France,  his  holiness  reckoneth  not 
greatlv  how  you  determine  them/    MS.  ib.  88. 

^  See  his  original  letter,  dated  Milan,  a4th  March  1525,  in  MS, 
Vitell.  B.  7.  p.  93 ;  and  anotlier  one  to  the  marquis  Palvisin,  stating  the 
emperor's  army  to  be  at  RunoU.  p.  94. 

**  On  the  6th  April  the  bishop  of  Bath,  from  his  ^  secret  means,' 
stated  them  to  be,  '  the  pope  and  Florentines,  100,000  ducats ;  the 
Venetians,  150,000;  the  duce  of  Ferrara,  150,000;  and  the  cities  of 
Mantua,  Lucca,  Sienna,  Oenoa,  Sal  uzze  and  Montserrat,  at  least  100,000.* 
MS.  ib.  103.  *  And  besides  this,  they  have  in  sundry  cities  in  the 
^ucby  of  Milan  since  the  victory,  lam  sams  of  money,  at  the  least  three 
or  four  score  thousand  ducats ;  and  <£dly  there  cornet^  in  more  to  them^* 

MS.ib.  104* 

*^  It  is  in  MS.  ib.  p.  95,  dated  Rome,  1st  April. 

^  The  prelate  nientipn^d,  <  the  king's  highness  hath  an  honourable 
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BOOK  should  be  offensive  and  defensive  for  the  tranquillity 
• — i — '  of  Italy  *^;  but  Clement  VII,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
attempted  a  competition  of  bribery  with  the  emperor, 
to  get  by  his  aid  a  portion  of  each  other  s  territories**. 
So  honest,  sincere  and  cordial  were  these  machina- 
ting confederates* 

The  imperial  army,  although  enriched  from  the 
plunder  of  the  royal  camp,  soon  became  clamorous 
for  their  arrears ;  and  four  thousand  Grermans  mutt^ 
nied  against  the  viceroy  for  want  of  money-.  Lannoy 
solicited  Henry  to  consider  the  danger  they  were  all 
in  from  this  destitution  *^  To  appease  the  military 
discontent  by  giving  them  good  quarters,  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  distributed  the  largest  portion  of  the  army 
in  the  territories  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  But  as 
these  were  part  of  the  temporal  possessions  which 
the  pope  had  acquired,  he  complained  bitterly  and 
repeatedly,  that  since  their  victory,  these  troops  had 
eaten  and  destroyed  there  above  the  value  of  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats.  He  declared,  that  if  they 
continued  longer,  these  places  would  be  ruined  for 
ever ;  and  he  called  upon  the  imperial  general  for 

part  and  memory  iu  the  same  league,  without  chai^,  and  therefore  I 
did  accept  it,  though  I  have  no  commission/  MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  104.  The 
pope  took  care  to  msert  in  thb  treaty  a  persecuting  article.  This  states 
that  as  many  were  risen  up  who  'maligned  the  Catholic  ikith,  and 
lacerate  it  with  malignity  and  malevolence,  therefore  the  emperor,' 
Henry,  and  the  archduke,  should  promise  to  repress  them.'  ib. 

V  <  By  this,'  says  Russell,  on  asth  April,  *  in  cane  the  emperor  should 
be  invaded  in  Italy,  the  pope  is  bouna,  at  his  proper  costs,  to  aid  him 
with  a,000  foot  and  500  horse.'    MS.  ib.  126. 

*  Thus  Russell  reports,  that '  the  pope  would  have  given  the  emperor 
300,000  ducats,  if  he  would  have  delivered  to  him  Reggio  and  another 
little  town  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara;'  who,  in  the  same  spirit  of  pillage, 
offisred  to  pay  Charles  200,000  more  than  tus  eiactad  contribution,  *  so 
that  he  will  deliver  to  him  Modena,  which  the  pope  holdeth  now/ 
Russell's  Lett.  MS.  ib.  p.  136. 

•  Bath's  letter,  19th  March.    MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  84. 
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Ae  fulfilment  of  the  new  league  by  their  removal  '*,    chap. 
a  relief  which,  till  the  soldiers  could  be  paid  the 
arrears  they  demanded,  no  voice  or  arm  had  the 
power  to  compeL 

During  these  proceedings,  the  French  regency 
was  carrying  on  the  most  anxious  negotiations  for 
the  release  of  its  king.  The  viceroy's  sister  having 
married  in  France,  she  was  employed  to  interest  her 
brother's  favor.  Many  secretaries  from  Paris  were 
admitted.  Letters  were  brought  to  him,  which  on 
one  occasion  he  gave  the  king  to  read,  who  was  ob- 
served to  rejoice  at  their  contents,  to  embrace  Lan- 
noy,  and  then  to  retire  with  him  to  a  private  cham- 
ber, in  secret  conference,  for  five  hours.  This  inter- 
course excited  suspicion  and  mistrust.  Bourbon 
and  Pescara  assured  the  English  envoy  that  they 
condemned  it,  and  that  the  emperor  was  ignorant  of 
it ''.  But  their  discussions  with  Lannoy  only  pro- 
duced personal  rudeness,  which  they  with  difficulty 
endured.  The  English  envoy  too  much  alarmed  to 
recollect  how  much  humanity  graces  victory,  declared 
that  the  French  king  had  too  much  freedom  of  com- 
munication'^. But  Louisa,  his  tender  and  anguished 
mother,  was  indefatigable  in  her  applications  to 
every  quarter  from  which  she  could  gain  her  son  a 


^  Bath's  letter,  6th  April.    MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  104. 

'*  See  minute  report  on  the  yicerojf's  conduct,  in  same  MS.  p.  loo-j. 

"  On  nth  May,  sir  John  Russell  informed  Wolsey  from  Milan,  *  I 
assure  your  grace  the  French  king  hath  too  much  his  libertpr ;  for  that 
so  many  messages  be  suffered  to  come  and  go  between  hmi  and  his 
mother,  by  reason  hereof  he  is  ascertained  of  all  their  doings  in  France, 
and  giveth  his  advice  as  well  as  tho  he  were  there  present/  MS.  ib. 
p.  119. 
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friend;  and  consulting  only  her  own  lieart,  even  pro. 
jected  to  become  herself  its  personal  negotiator". 

.  For  a  week  after  the  first  accounts  had  reached 
England  of  the  Pavian  victory,  no  further  news  ar- 
rived, till,  on  the  1 6th  March,  a  dispatch  came  to 
the  king  from  the  duke  of  Bourbon  himself,  which  he 
immediately  took  to  the  queen's  chamber  to  read, 
and  to  whom  its  bearer  described  the  incidents  of 
the  battle  '*.     Doubt  thus  ending  in  certainty,  am* 
bassadors  were  hastened  to  Spain  to  concert  a  plan 
for  entering  France  on  every  side  " ;  while  Wolsey, 
in  his  address  to  the  lord  mayor  and  common  council 
of  London,  quoting  the  poet's  remark,  that  "  it  is 
more  mastery  to  use  victory  gotten  than  to  get  it," 
informed  them,  that  the  king  thought  it  necessary  to 
prepare  immediately  a  royal  army,  and  to  cross  tlie 
sea  for  the  recovery  of  his  right  inheritance  of  the 
crown  of  France,  and  all  that  England  had  once  held 
on  its  shores  '^.    The  cardinal,  seizing  the  popular 


**  Bath  reports  that  he  had  just  left  the  pope.  *  I  learnt  nothing,  but 
that  he  had  advice  thai  the  French  king's  mother  is  determined  to  go 
herself  to  the  emperor,  partly  to  move,  as  mother,  the  more  pity  in  her 
^n's  calamities ;  partly  because  she  thinketh  herself  most  best  skilled 
to  handle  this  matter  with  the  emperor.  His  holiness  said,  he  thought 
the  matter  had  need  of  other  help,  than  of  woman's  tears/  MS,  Vit, 
B.  7.  p.  90. 

•*  Hall,  693.  The  news  was  so  rapidly  spread  thro  England,  that  on 
fath  March  1535,  Lud.  Vives  wrote  from  Oxford  to  Henry  8th,  a  letter 
of  congratulation ;  and  to  the  honor  of  literature,  altho  a  Spaniaid,  and 
living  here  on  Henry's  patronage,  and  upon  his  fieivor,  yet,  without  con* 
sidenng  the  king's  politics  or  passions,  umng  him  to  nave  compassion 
on  the  prostrate  foe.  ^  Charles  has  taken  Francis  prisoner.  You  come 
into  some  partnership  of  his  glonr ;  but  I  hope  you  will  exert  your  en- 
deavors, that  all  now  living,  .ind  that  posterity,  to  whom  the  feme  of  such 
an  action  will  flow,  may  perceive  that  you  have  not  only  him  in  your 
power,  but  also  yourself.'  He  then  entreats  him  to  pity  France,  and  to 
procure  peace  for  it.     Epist.  3. 

»  Haft,  694.  »  Hall,  695. 
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XIV. 


rity  of  the  moment,  levied  large  sums  for  this  project  chap. 
by  illegal  and  unconstitutional  commissions,  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  the  nation  '^.  The  angry  spirit 
v^hich  the  execution  excited  made  it  dangerous  to 
enforce  it  The  king  denied  the  knowlegc  of  the 
requisition,  and  sent  his  letters  thro  the  kingdom, 
declaring,  "  that  he  would  demand  no  sum  certain, 
but  such  as  his  loving  subjects  would  grant  to  him  of 
their  good  minds,  toward  the  maintenance  of  his 
wars**."  The  cardinal  had  the  assurance,  on  26th 
April,  to  take  to  himself  the  merit  of  this  abrogation 
of  his  own  levy'^     But  insurrections  arose  in  the 

^  ^  How  the  great  men  took  it,  was  marvel.  The  poor  cursed ;  the 
rich  repugned ;  the  light  wits  railed,  and  in  conclusion,  all  people  cursed 
the  cardinal,  as  subverter  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  England.  For  they 
said,  *  If  men  should  give  their  goods  by  a  commission,  then  were  it 
worse  than  the  taxes  of  France;  and  so  England  would  be  bond  and 
not  free.'    Hall,  696. 

*•  Hall,  697.    The  demand  made  was  a  sixth  part  of  their  goods. 

^  Hall,  6g8.  But  altho  the  exaction  was  turned  into  a  voluntary 
benevolence,  we  have  a  specimen  how  far  it  was  safe  for  any  one  to  use 
his  free  will,  as  to  the  gift  on  such  occasions,  in  what  occurred  in  1544, 
to  alderman  Reed,  who,  because  he  would  not  be  liberal,  was  forced 
into  personal  service.  The  document  published  by  Mr.  Lodge,  thu« 
states  the  transaction,  and  its  official  vindication.  It  is  the  government 
letter  to  the  militaty  commandant  of  the  northern  district  :-<- 

'  The  king,,  being  burthened  with  the  inestimable  cham  of  his  wars, 
hath  for  the  maintenance  thereof,  required  lately  a  contribution  by  way 
of  benevolence.  He  be^n  the  execution  thereof,  first,  with  us  of  his 
grace's  council,  whom  his  majesty,  according  unto  our  most  bounden 
duties,  found  in  such  conformity  as  we  trust  was  to  his  grace's  conteii- 
tation.  From  us  proceeding  to  the  citizens  of  London,  lie  found  them 
also,  upon  such  declaration  as  was  made  of  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  aa 
honest^  inclined,  to  the  uttermost  of  their  powers,  as  they  saw  the  re« 
qoisite  to  be  grounded  upon  most  reasonable  causes.  Only  one  there 
was,  named  Richard  Ree<]^  an  alderman  of  London,  who  (notwithstand- 
ing^ such  necessary  persuasions  and  declarations,  as  for  the  purpose  were 
at  great  length  showed  unto  him  ;  and  the  consent  also,  and  the  con- 
formity thereunto,  of  all  his  company)  stood  alone  in  the  refusal  of  the 
same  not  only  himself,  upon  a  disobedient  stomach  ;  but  thereby  also 
dviog  example,  as  much  as  iu  one  man  might,  to  breed  a  like  deformity 
m  a  great  many  of  the  rest.  And,  forasmuch  as  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm  and  himself,  and  for  the  continuance  of  his  quiet  life,  he  could 
not  6nd  in  his  heart  to  disburse  a  little  quantity  ot  his  substance,  hil 
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eastern  (x>uiities  from  iht  public  discontent.  In 
Suffolk,  its  duke  ordered  the  people  to  be  disarmed^ 
which  increased  the  flafne ;  and  four  thousand  men 
appeared  immediately  in  warlike  array^  who  were 
daily  joined  by  numerous  coadjutors.  The  duke 
summoned  a  force  to  oppose  thetn ;  but  a  small 
number  only  came  to  him,  and  even  these  chose  to 
state,  that  they  would  defend  him  from  all  perils  if 
he  hurt  not  theilr  neighbors,  but  that  against  these 
they  would  never  fight.  All  that  he  could  do  was 
to  break  down  the  bridges,  to  prevent  their  uniting 
congregation  ^. 

In  Norfolk,  its  duke,  who  was  high  treasurer  and 
admiral  of  England,  expostulated  with  the  insurgents, 
and  enquired  their  intent  They  assured  him  that 
they  would  live  and  die  in  the  king's  cause,  and  to 
the  king  be  obedient.  On  his  desire  that  their  cap- 
tain should  explain  their  purpose,  an  aged  man,  of 

m^esty  hath  thought  it  much  reason  to  cause  him  to  do  some  service 
for  his  country  with  his  bod^r,  whereby  he  ought  somewhat  be  instructed 
of  the  difference  between  the  sitting  quietly  in  his  bouse,  and  the  trmrail 
and  danger  which  others  daily  sostam,  from  which  he  hath  been  hitherto 
maintained  in  the  same.  For  this  purpose,  his  ^race  hath  thought  good 
to  send  him  unto  your  school,  as  you  shall  percetre  by  such  letters  as  he 
shaU  deliver  unto  you ;  there  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  boda  he  and  his  men, 
at  bis  own  chatge;  requiring  not  only,  as  you  shall  have  occasion,  to 
send  forth  to  any  place  for  the  doing  of  any  enterprise  upon  the  enemy, 
to  cause  him  to  ride  forth  to  the  same,  and  to  do  in  aU.  things  as  other 
soldiers  are  appointed  to  do,  without  respect ;  but  also  to  bestow  him  in 
such  a  place  in  garrision,  as  he  may  fee)  what  pains  other  poor  soldiers 
abide  abroad  in  the  Icing's  service,  and  know  the  smart  of  his  folly  «k1 
sturdy  disobedience.  Hnally,  you  must  use  him  in  all  things  liW  the 
sharp  military  discipline  of  the  northern  wars.'  Lodge  s  Illustrations, 
V.  1.  p.  843.  By  the  letter  of  the  Lords,  of  l8th  March  1544,  we  find 
that  the  issue  to  the  poor  fellow  was,  that  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
king  then  took  pity  on  nim.  They  say,  <  It  appeareth,  that  amonp  others. 
Reed,  the  alderman  of  London,  is  prisoner  m  ScotliOid.  His  Iminebs's 
pleasure  is,  that  if  there  may  be  any  good  mean  devised  for  his  reaeeming^ 
that  your  lordship  shall  also  take  such  £ood  order  for  getting  of  him 
again,  as  you  sbftti  think  most  convenient,  ib.  u.  lOa. 
^  HalC  700. 
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about  fifty  years  aid,  begged  permission  to  reply. 
It  was  granted  with  good  will,  and  he  made  a  short 
and  impressive  speech :  **  My  lord !  our  captain  is 
Poverty ;  he  and  his  cousin  Necessity  have  broug'ht 
us  to  this  doing.     We,  all  these  persons,  live  not  of 
ourselves,  but  by  the  subtantial  occupiers  of  this 
country.     If  they  by  whom  we  live  be  brought  to 
that  case,  that  they  of  their  little  cannot  help  us  to 
earn  our  living,  then  must  we  perish  and  die  mise« 
rably.     The  cloth-malrers  have  put  all  these  people, 
and  a  far  greater  number,  from  work ;  the  husband^ 
men  have  put  away  their  servants,  and  given  up 
household ;  they  say  the  king  askedi  so  much,  that 
they  be  not  able  to  do  as  they  have  done  before  this 
time,  and  then  of  necessity  we  must  die  wretchedly**.'* 
The  duke  desired  them  to  separate,  and  he  would 
intercede  in  their  behalf.    The  matter  was  discussed 
in  the  cabinet.     The  historian,  who  was  then  living, 
thus  describes  the  result :  "  TKe  demand  of  money 
ceased  in  all  the  realm ;  for  well  it  was  perceived, 
that  the  commons  would  none  pay.    The  king  openly 
declared,  that  his  mind  was  never  to  ask  any  thing 
of  his  commons  which  might  sound  to  bis  dishonor 
or  to  the  breach  of  his  laws.     He  was  sore  moved 
that  his  subjects  were  thus  stirred,  and  said,  ^  1  will 
no  more  of  this  trouble;  let  letters  be  sent  to  all 
shires,  that  this  matter  may  no  more  be  spoken  of. 
I  will  pardon  all  that  have  denied  the  demand  \'  " 
Thus  by  a  public  spirited  wisdom,  in  which  Charles  I. 

«  Hall,  700.  ... 

^  Hall,  700.  The  cardinal  excused  himself  to  the  king,  by  statiflg, 
that  his  counsel  and  the  judges  had  said^  he  might  lawfully  demand  any 
sum  by  commission ;  and  diat  the  ecclesiastics  had  encouraged  it  by 
citing  Joseph's  taking  a  fifth  part  of  their  property  from  the  Egyptians. 

FF  2 
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was,  in  a  similar  conjuncture  deficient,  Henry  pre- 
vented that  disloyalty  and  danger,  which  in  the 
events  that  soon  followed,  might  4iave  overturned 
his  throne. 

In  the  first  ebullitions  of  the  aggrandising  hope, 
which  the  downfal  of  Francis  had  occasioned,  Henry 
sent  his  ambassadors  to  lady  Margaret,  with  instruc- 
tions to  congratulate  her  on  "  the  repressing  of  the 
inordinate  pride  and  insatiable  ambition  of  him  who 
was  the  common  enemy  and  general  disturber  of  all 
peace,  rest  and  tranquillity;"  to  intimate  the  general 
danger,  "  as  long  as  the  realm  of  France,  situate  in 
the  heart  and  middle  of  all  Christendom,  should  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  never  cease 
to  apply  their  wit  and  power,  to  ampliate  and  extend 
their  limit  and  dominions ;  to  assert  his  right  to  Nor- 
mandy, Gascony,  Guyenne,  and  Anjou;  to  sound 
the  imperial  cabinet  on  this  subject ;  to  make  ^  con- 
venient pauses,'  to  observe  how  these  successive 
suggestions  were  received ;  and  to  concert  accord- 
ingly their  future  campaign  *'•" 

They  found  neither  cordiality  nor  confidence. 
The  cardinal's  secret  negotiations  with  Joachimo; 
the  withholding  the  money  in  Italy,  till  the  want  of 
it  had  nearly  broken  up  the  army  ;  the  inefficiency 
of  all  that  England  had  done,  except  in  its  subsidies  ; 
the  impossibility  of  trusting  Wolsey ;  the  desire  of 
Charles  to  gain  first,  from  France,  his  own  exclusive 
advantages;  the  incompatibility  of  Henry's  views 
and  his  own ;  and  a  strong  feeling  of  the  lofty  po- 
sition into  which  his  victory  and  his  prisoner  had 

^  These  instructions  to  Fitzwilliam  and  Wingfield,  dated  April  1525, 
arti  in  the  British  Museum.    MS.  Galba,  B.  8.  p.  143,  4- 
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exalted  him,  abated  the  emperor's  civilities  to  the  chap. 
cardinal,  and  his  intimacy  with  Henry.  His  perso- 
nal correspondence  with  the  English  minister  nearly 
ceased.  He  gave  no  yielding  ear  to  his  suggestions ; 
and  before  the  summer  had  half  elapsed,  Wolsey  no 
longer  found  in  the  emperor  a  flatterer,  a  friend  or 
a  supporter  ^.  Joachimo  again  came  to  England 
from  the  lady  Louisa,  and  a  truce  for  forty  days 
from  the  13th  of  July*',  announced  a  beginning 
change  in  the  cabinet  policy.  This  was  imitated  by 
a  truce  of  five  months  between  France  and  the  im- 
perial government  of  Flanders.  The  president  of 
Rouen  came  with  large  oflFers  of  pecuniary  payment, 
to  obtain  a  peace  with  England  ^ ;  and  the  armis- 
tice was  extended  to  December  ♦^. 

The  capture  of  the  French  king  had  not  annihi- 
lated France.  Its  army  had  disappeared,  but  its  po- 
pulation remained.  Its  sovereign  was  a  prisoner  in 
a  foreign  castle,  but  its  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  wise  and  able  statesmen**;  and  the  executive 
power  was  not  in  vacancy,  because  the  experienced 

**  I  have  not  remarked  any  letters  from  Charles  to  Wolsey,  in  1535, 
among  the  MS.  documents  of  that  year,  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
first  that  occurs  after  the  Pavian  victory,  i^  one  of  the  30th  November 
1526,  which  is  a  complimentary  answer  to  the  cardinal's  epistle  to  him. 
MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  a86. 

^  Hall,  704.  M-  Bellay,  p.  6.  Louisa's  commission  to  Brion  and 
Joachimo,  to  treat  with  Henry,  dated  9th  June  1525,  is  in  Rymer,  14, 

P-37> 

^  Hall,  704.  On  i6tb  August,  Louisa  signed  the  authority^  tp  bind 
her  son  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns  of  gold  ibr  this  alliance,  which 
Rymer  has  pnnted,^  p.  45. 

^  Hall,  705. 

^  Fleuranges,  in  1516,  thus  drew  the  character  of  the  treasurer 
Robertet ;  *  He  governed  the  kiqedom.  He  had  seen  much,  both  in  the 
thnes  of  Charles  8th  and  of  Louis  lath.  He  was  a  man  of  the  best 
uuderstanding  I  ever  saw,  and  of  the  roost  excellent  talent.  While  he 
was  concerned  in  the  aBairs  of  France,  and  had  the  whole  charge  of 
them,  Ihey  were  amazingly  well  conducted.'  Memoires,  p.  158. 
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queen  mother  was  directing  it.  The  elder  heads  of 
the  great  nobility  and  gentry  had  perished ;  but  the 
1535.  country  swarmed  with  their  collateral  branches,  which 
the  calamity  raised  into  efficient  stems.  The  middle 
and  lower  classes  were  stunned  and  mortified  in  their 
national  feelings  and  patriotic  vanity ;  but  were 
neither  injured  nor  endangered.  Nothing  was  dis* 
located — ^nothing  was  altered .  The  alarms  of  imagi- 
nation, speculating  on  the  evils  which  might  result, 
were  the  only  disturbers  of  the  country ;  and  if 
Bourbon  had  been  promptly  enabled  by  Henry  and 
Charles  to  make  such  an  invasion  as  he  recom- 
mended, while  the  public  mind  was  oscillating  in  its 
apprehensions,  the  dynasty  of  the  throne  might  have 
been  changed,  and  some  partitions  of  its  territory 
might  have  resulted.  But  unless  an  hostile  army  of 
competent  force  should  enter  its  plains,,  before  time 
permitted  its  administration  to  re-organize,  from  its 
exhausted  springs  of  war,  an  adequate  resistance, 
France  was  safe,  and  likely  to  enjoy  all  its  ordinary 
happiness,  whatever  diplomatists  might  menace, 
warriors  plan,  or  fear,  spleen  and  narrow  judgments 
forebode. 

The  opposing  courts,  believing  that  the  threat  of 
performing  what  they  could  effect  at  the  first  interval 
of  the  crisis,  would  obtain  all  they  wished,  heard 
Bourbon's  solicitation  and  advice  with  civil  attention, 
but  put  into  execution  none  of  his  ardent  and  sa- 
gacious recommendations.  Both  Henry  and  Charies 
had  no  objection  to  despoil  Francis,  but  neither  wished 
the  other's  aggrandizement,  nor  were  inclined  to  take 
any  risk  to  obtain  it.  Wolsey  loved  treaties  better 
than  battles.     Soldiers  obscured  his  name;  but  his 
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pen  flourished  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  his  tauto-  ^^^^^ 
logical  diplomacy,  and  his  name  became  predominant 
over  others,  while  the  skirmishes  were  confined  to 
the  cabinet.  Hence,  tho  armies,  invasions,  conquests 
and  partitions  were  devised  and  talked  of,  no  soldier 
moved,  and  no  aggression  was  attempted.  Happily 
for  mankind,  Henry  had  none  of  the  inhuman  qua- 
lities, the  fierce  spirit  and  persevering  insensibility  of 
a  great  and  active  conqueror  "♦*.  He  loved  religion, 
mirth,  company,  schoolmen,  books,  festive  jousting, 
banquets,  learned  men,  literature,  reputation,  and  his 
domestic  enjoyments.  He  desired  popularity  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  But  he  took  no  pleasure  in 
causing  or  contemplating  fields  of  human  slaughter, 
in  assaulting  towns,  ma^sacreing  their  defenders, 
burning  villages,  or  laying  a  country  waste.  He 
had  not,  therefore,  that  strange  induration  of  temper, 
whiph  must  have  predominated  in  an  Edward  HI. 
a  Henry  V.  a  Hannibal,  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  and 
a  Bonaparte,  In  all  such  persons,  the  heart  cannot 
hjave  its  due  moral  sensibility,  nor  the  spirit  any 
lasting  sympathy  for  its  kind;  or  war  and  battles 
would  not  be  the  delight  of  him  who  in  the  social 
hour  claims  and  deserves  the  tide  of  the  civilized,  the 
informed, and  often  courteous  manor  generous  prince. 
We  pardon  and  admire  the  protector  of  his  country, 
or  the  deliverer  of  his  species,  from  unjust  invasion 
and  oppression,  because  it  is  not  they,  but  the  ag- 
gressors they  resist,  who  cause  the  dismal  scenes 
that  both  philanthropy  and  reason  abhor.  But  wars 
of  kings  and  commonwealths  for  fame,  territory, 

*^  The  enlightened  pope  GanganeHi  weU  remarks,  '  Heroism  scarcely 
ever  e3usts  Mrithout  atrocity.    The  high  feats  of  all  those  conquerors  who 
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BOOK     power  or  plunder,  are  so  repugnant  to  every  just 

< ^! ,  principle  of  the  reason  and  to  the  moral  feelings  of 

*5a5.  the  hearty  that  we  cannot  but  assert  of  all  the  con- 
querors who  have  disturbed  the  world,  that  in  such 
actions  they  differed  little,  except  in  dress  and 
shape,  from  the  rabid  monsters  of  the  wildest  forests. 
Shakespear,  without  perceiving  the  moral  satire  of 
his  own  thought,  has  made  Henry  V,  animate  his 
soldiers  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt  by  a  speech  with 
this  passage ; — 

''  In  peace  there  nothing  so  becomes  a  maa^ 
As  modest  stillness  and  humilitj: 
But»  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears^ 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tyger  : 
Stiffen  the  sinews;  summon  up  the  blood; 
Resolve  fair  nature  to  hard  featured  rage.'' 

It  is  therefore  to  the  credit  of  Henry  VIII.  that, 
with  all  the  temptation  and  means,  and  with  much 
of  the  personal  prowess  of  the  renowned  conquerors, 
whom  literature  too  much  loves  to  blazon,  and 
youthful  ardor  to  admire,  he  yet  preserved  himself 
from  the  contagion  of  their  military  disease.  Sen- 
sibilities of  the  best  description  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had  their  efficacious  influence  within  him,  when 
fancy,  altho  amused  and  stimulated  with  the  possi- 
bility of  having  the  French  crown  glittering  on  his 
brow,  was  yet  unable  to  excite  him  to  those  warlike 
'  exertions  that  could  alone  obtain  it,  notwithstanding 
his  natural  taste  for  all  the  glorious  circumstances 
of  war,  and  a  gallant  gentry's  eagerness  for  its  fame, 
its  activity  and  its  booty.  The  enlightened  men  of 
his  day,  who  observed  his  conduct,  and  were  personally 

are  extolled  as  prodigies  of  valor  and  genius,  are  commonly  shaded  bj 
the  blackest  horrors/    V.  4.  p.  94. 
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acquainted  with  his  disposition^  remarked  and  praised 
its  pacific  tendency  and  his  self-restraint.  He  was 
applauded  for  his  desire  to  end,  instead  of  spreading 
the  calamities  of  war ;  and  his  ambitious  inactivity 
was  expressly  referred  to  his  preference  for  the  arts 
and  happiness  of  peace.  If  this  had  not  been  felt 
to  be  his  character,  literary  men  would  not  have 
presumed  to  write  to  him  on  such  topics,  nor  to  have 
presented  him  to  their  contemporaries  as  an  example 
of  these  virtues '^ 

In  April,  the  emperor  offered  peace  to  France,  and 
to  the  king  his  liberty,  on  the  conditions  of  his 
marriage  with  Eleanora,  the  late  queen  of  Portugal; 
and  sister  to  Charles ;  the  cession  of  Burgundy,  and 
what  its  last  duke  enjoyed ;  the  grant,  to  Henry,  of 
Normandy,  Gascony,  and  Guyenne;  and  the  gift,  to 
Bourbon,  of  all  his  former  possessions,  and  of  Pro- 
vence in  feudal  sovereignty.  The  French  regency 
answered,  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  difficulty 
as  to  the  latter,  but  that  the  king  of  England's  de- 
mands  were  too  great,  and  that  the  French  nation 
would  never  surrender  Burgundy*'.  The  viceroy, 
Bourbon,  and  a  Spanish  minister,  went  to  Francis 

"^  Thus  Ludovicus  Vives,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  had  written  to  Heunr  the  letter  in  the  preceding 
note  34,  on  the  eighth  of  the  following  October  addressed  him  from 
Bruges  again  on  the  same  subject :  '  You  are  he  by  whom  we  are  made 
secure,  both  in  public  and  in  private;  at  our  tables  and  in  our  bed. 
You  are  the  sponsor  of  the  laws  to  us  all.  You  have  produced  peace; 
you  first,  by  the  gift  of  God,  the  author  and  conciliator  of  all  peace  and 
concord.  Illustrious  king!  you  have  those  qualities  which  make  it 
delightful  to  me,  who  am  most  devoted  and  most  affectionate  to  your 
majesty,  at  this  time  to  write  to  yon  on  war  and  peace.  Receive  these 
e^sions  with  that  kindness  and  courtesy  of  mind  which  my  other  com- 
positions have  experienced.  All  nations  expect  that  you  will  complete 
the  pacification  you  have  commenced.'  He  then  goes  on  to  much 
valuable  refiection  on  the  blessin;^  and  duty  of  peace,  and  on  the  qua- 
lities and  conduct  that  should  distinguish  a  king.     Epist.  5. 

«*  Russell's  Letter  from  Milan,  25th  April.  MS.  Viteli.  B.  7.  p.  126. 
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BOOK    with  these  offers,  but  he  would  not  condescend  to 

■^    ^     ^  debate  the  matter,  saying,  "  be  was  a  prisoner,  and 

*5'^5-     tiiat  his  deed  was  null,  but  what  his  mother  and  the 

^  council  of  France  should  do,  he  would  be  content 

with."     But  he  wished  the  minister  to  treat  of  an 

arrangement  separately  for  the  emperor  and  Bourbon, 

and  to  leave  the  king  of  England  apart '^. 

On  these  refusals,  the  emperor  began  to  prepare 
for  the  invasion  of  France  ^^  As  the  duke  of  Albany 
had  been  favoured  by  the  pope  to  escape  to  France 
with  his  fragment,  by  Civita  Vecchia**,  no  French- 
man remained  in  Italy,  and  the  campaign  of  words 
was  resumed*  In -May,  the  English  ambassador 
Stated  to  Clement,  that  his  king  and  the  emperor 
were  determined  to  invade  France  for  the  recovery 
of  their  rights,  and  to  remove  its  sovereign,  with  all 
his  succession,  from  its  inheritance ;  and  desired  the 
pontiff  to  ^^  vouchsafe  to  concur  with  them,  and  to 
lend  his  helping  hand  to  so  holy  a  purpose  ^^/'  No- 
thing could  be  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
weal,  because  if  he  were  restored,  "  were  he  never  so 
well  plumed,  his  ambition  and  insatiable  wit  would 
never  be  in  rest  till  he  had  recovered  all  again *^." 

"  I  n  >  I         I         I  »i    I    in    II 

^  Rus3ell*3  Letter,  just  qiioted, 

"  Bp,  Bath's  letter  from  Rome,  MUh  April.    MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  1 1 ». 

^  Tne  duke  hath  been  evil  handled  here  among  the  Co|oiux>i9,  who 
have  had  mauy  skirmishes  with  him,  and  caused  him  to  flee  from  plfM^e 
to  place,  and  much  ado  to  escape.  Part  of  his  men  were  driven  herd 
to  the  {cates,  and  aoo  of  them  slaio  within  a  mile  of  the  tpwa,  aiid  imaoy 
pursued  to  the  pope*s  palace*  The  pope  thioketh  he  can  do  no  less  than 
save  him,  because  he  married  his  kinswoo^ap ;  9oA  hath  licensed  his 
footmen  to  take  shippiug  at  Civita  Vecch^  for  France,  if  the  imperials 
from  Genoa  do  not  stop  them.  He  is  bare  of  money ;  he  sent  to  bon*ow 
100  ducats  lately  of  a  friend  of  his,  »nd  sped  not,'  path's  letter  from 
Rome,  iQtb  March.    MS.  ib.  p.  00. 

"  Bath's  letter  of  14th  May.    MS.  ib.  131. 

••  Baih*8  lett.  ib.  121. 
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Therefore,  botb  princes  hoped  that  his  holiness  would 
hearken  to  them ;  and  if  he  did,  the  bishop  declared 
in  his  master  s  name,  how  steadfast  in  all  his  needs 
he  should  find  the  king  of  England*  But  in  case  he 
meant  to  swerve,  and  (^f>enly  or  secredy  do  any  thing 
to  the  hindrance  of  this  their  intended  purpose,  the 
prelate  called  on  the  pontiff  to  consider  the  incon* 
venient  consequences  that  would  result,  both  to  him 
and  to  his  see*^. 

Clement  heard,  uneasily,  for  his  secret  heart  was 
veering  to  the  forbidden  way.  He  began  his  answer, 
by  complaining  again  of  the  imperialists^;  he  inti* 
mated  that  other  councils  might  have  better  served 
him^,  but  as  to  the  joint  attack  on  France,  he  ex-* 
pressed  rather  stoutly  his  wish  to  be  neutral^;  he 


'^  He  thus  stated  these,  *  I  reauested  bis  holiness  to  ceDsider  and  to 
beware,  that  be,  in  so  doing,  dia  not  irritate  these  princes'  subjects, 
which  be  now  already  the  best  disposed  against  his  hohness  and  the  holy 
see:  so  that  all  should  go  to  ndn,  for  they  having  matter  enough^  tarried 
nothing  but  for  an  occasion.  I  put  his  holiness  in  remembrance  of  the 
matters  of  Almagne,  and  I  showed  him  that  now  of  late  all  was  like  to 
have  sone  into  ruin :  for  if  the  French  king  had  had  the  oreriiand, 
doubUess  he  had  also  taken  Naples,  whereupon  »hotUd  have  enmed  a 
world  never  qforeteen.  And  I  showed  his  holiness,  that  your  grace  wrote 
plainly  that  the  item  of  the  worldy  which  shoukl  doubtless  have  followed 
upon  the  French  king  s  victory,  was  by  the  king's  council  and  commons 
enhf  imputed  to  hit  holineu,  and  that  your  grace  did  the  best  ye  could  to 
excuse  him.'    MS.  Lett.  14th  May.  p.  132. 

**  '  He  said  the  imperialists  bad  handled  him  too  cruelly.  Since  the 
victory,  they  have  baa  and  wiU  have  300,000  ducats,  and  yet  keep  their 
soldiers  in  the  territories  of  Parma,  Placentia  and  Bolosna,  and  pay 
nothing,  and  they  have  destroyed  to  the  hurt  of  two  or  Uiree  buncired 
thousand  ducats  more.'    Lett.  ib.  122. 

*  '  He  said,  if  he  had  heaikened  to  other  persons,  he  migbt  have  had 
tome  remedy  for  this/  ib.  122. 

•  *  As  to  concurrence  with  invasion,  he  declared  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  require  or  demand  any  like  thing  of  hina ;  for  his  duty  and  part 
is  to  continue  still  a  common  father  between  Christian  princes;  and  not 
to  enter  into  no  league  nor  treaty  ad  qffensianem  alicujuSf  but  to  keep 
himself  still  indifferent.'    MS.  Lett.  ib.  123. 
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did  not  think  the  emperor  favored  it^',  and  his  own 
treasury  was  too  poor  to  afford  any  pecuniary  as- 
1535-  sistance**.  When  he  was  apprized  that  part  of  the 
money  which  he  had  to  discharge,  might  be  paid 
with  the  condition  that  it  should  be  converted  to  the 
invasion  of  France,  he  avowed  his  apprehension  of 
its  possible  consequences*'. 

The  intentions  of  the  imperial  cabinet  became  un- 
discernable  by  our  foreign  diplomatists.  It  was 
indeed  as  little  master  of  its  own  army  as  of  the 
wheel  of  Fortune  or  the  wings  of  Time.  Its  soldiers 
had  been  unpaid  for  six  or  seven  months,  and  their 
wages  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  ducats 
every  moon.  "  They  are  still,"  reports  the  ambas- 
sador, "  because  they  lie  and  lodge  in  fat  countries, 
where  they  fare  well  and  spend  nought.  They  for- 
bear their  payment  now,  but  surely  will  never  remove 
into  France,  nor  to  any  other  enterprises,  until  they 
be  wholly  paid.  Wise  ones  think,  that  at  the  end  of 
this  month  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  ducats 
will  scarce  pay  them  for  what  is  past.  They  are 
sprinkled  all  about  in  Italy ;  this  company  in  one 
place,  and  that  in  another,  so  that  from  one  end  of 
the  army  to  the  other,  there  are  two  hundred  miles 
distance.  I  cannot  perceive  that  any  great  feat  in 
France  can  be  done  this  year  by  the  army;  for  time 

*'  *  That  the  imperials  did  require  of  him  no  such  thing  as  the  invar 
sion  of  France/  MS.  Lett.  14th  May,  p.  1:13. 

*  <  And  per  case  reason  would  tliat  tie  should  concur  and  contribute 
to  this  invasion  of  France,  bis  holiness  said  he  was  not  able  thereunto^ 
alledni  his  poverty,  and  how  that  the  see,  by  such  wars  as  in  pope 
Leo's  days,  is  totally  exhausted.*  ib.  p.  123. 

*^  '  His  holiness  said,  he  would  be  loth  that  it  should  ever  be  known 
that  he  had  paid  any  money  to  any  such  intent;  for  the  chances  that 
might  ensue  hereafter/    Lett.  Vit.  B*  7.  p.  124. 
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passeth  fast  on ;  and  among  the  captains,  there  is  no  chap. 
earthly  talking  of  any  setting  forwards**."  The  at-  vj^i^l^ 
tack  on  France  was  unpopular  in  Italy**. 
.  As  his  Captivity  lengthened,  the  spirit  of  Francis 
began  to  droop,  and  to  be  more  conceding  as  its 
hope  decayed.  New  projects  of  arrangement  were 
started**;  the  king  offered  to  give  Burgundy  and  a 
large  sum  for  his  redemption,  to  abandon  his  claims 
on  Naples  and  Milan,  and  to  wed  the  emperor's 
sister.  To  remove  the  obstacle  which  arose  from 
this  princess  having  been  promised  to  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  Francis  proposed  to  give  him  his  favorite 
sister  the  duchess  d'Alen^on*^,  who  had  just  become 
a  widow,  and  with  her  the  duchy  of  Berry,  and  what 
she  had  derived  from  her  late  husband.  For  Henry, 
money  only  was  intended**,  and  if  he  chose  to  invade 
France,  its  cabinet  had  settled  their  system  of  de- 
fence. They  would  fortify  their  best  towns,  and 
abandon  what  could  not  be  strengthened ;  they  would 

make  the  best  shift  they  could  with  these,  and  in. the 

I    ■  ■      ^— — ^^^^^^  — — ^^^— .^  ■  I  ^— ^^^ 

«*  MS.  Lett.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  125. 

**  *  I  have  also  been  with  the  emperor's  agents  concerning  the  pope's 
contribution  to  the  invasion  of  France,  and  they  have  plainly  answered 
nie,  that  they  have  had  of  the  pope  already  more  than  they  could 
reasonably  desire,  and  that  there  is  none  of  the  powers  of  Italy  ttiat  will 
contribute  to  the  invasion  of  France  one  penny.'    Lett.  ib.  135. 

*  The  bishop  states  to  Wolsey,  that  he  had  been  with  the  pope  again, 
to  mention  what  he  had  heard  of  the  French  king^s  sudden  familiarity 
with  Bourbon,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  any  particular  conditions 
of  this.  The  pontiff  answered,  that  '  his  agent  nad  smelled  out'  what 
is  mentioned  in  the  text.    MS.  Lett.  ib.  p.  ia6. 

^  '  Whom,'  says  the  pope,  '  the  French  king  loveth  above  all  women 
next  his  mother.'  Francis  mentioned,  '  that  God  had  in  his  mercy  taken 
d'Alenyon.'  MS.  ib.  127.  The  belief  in  France  was,  that  d'AJenpon, 
stung  with  remorse  at  bavins  abandoned  his  royal  brother-in-law  at  such 
a  crisis,  and  with  shame  at  being  the  only  disunguished  person  who  had 
escaped,  was  unable  to  survive  tne  disgrace. 

••  *  They  had  heard  of  no  great  portion  for  Henry ;  but  rather  great 
and  large  sums  of  money,  but  this  was  only  talking.'    MS.  ib.  p.  137. 
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field  for  three  or  four  months ;  longer  thsui  thi» 
period,  the  English  king  could  not  tarry  in  France, 
^^^^'  both  on  account  of  the  charge,  and  also  of  the  season. 
If  he  should  determine  on  a  winter  campaign,  it 
would  do  him  no  good,  and  therefore  if  he  should 
capture  a  town  or  two,  they  would  take  patience, 
being  assured  that  ere  long  he  must  give  up  the 
matter^'. 

The  pope  revealed  all  these  things  to  the  bishop 
of  Bath,  complained  of  the  king  of  Poland,  and  great 
master  of  Prussia,  becoming  Lutherans  ^^ ;  and  ended 
with  asserting,  "  That  if  the  war  should  thus  con- 
tinue, we  SHOULD  SEE  A  NEW  WORLD  SHORTLY^';" 

a  sentence  which  soon  proved  to  be  as  prophetic  as 
the  angry  dictum  of  the  Jewish  Caiaphas  from  bis 
prejudiced  tribtmal.  Yet  he  was  blind  enough,  within 
twelve  months  afterwards,  to  instigate  that  renewal 
of  this  war  which  fulfilled  his  prediction,  to  his  own 
misery  and  to  his  popedom's  humiliation. 

But  ere  May  closed,  these  propositions  became 
nothing  but  the  sounds  and  letters  which  had  ex- 
pressed them^*.  The  leading  men  of  France  would 
not  assent  to  any  sacrifice  of  its  territory ;  and  there- 
fore, all  prospect  of  accommodation  vanishing,  pre- 
parations were  made  to  take  Francis  out  of  Italy. 
He  had  been  nearly  three  months  confined  in  the 


"  The  bishop  states  this  plao  from  the  pope's  information.  MS.  Lett. 
Vit.  B.7.  p.  138. 

^  MS.'Lett.  ib.  130. 

'»  MS.  Lett.  ib.  130. 

^  On  a3d  May,  B.  Bath  stated  from  Rome  '  the  legate  hath  written 
to  the  pope,  that  the  treaty  laielv  had  between  the  French  king  and  the 
imperials  was  now  clearly  quenched,  and  likely  to  take  no  effect.'  lidCS. 
ib.  p.  135, 
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castle  of  Piz2ighitone^^  The  Spanish  government  chap, 
then  determined  that  he  should  be  removed  to  a  re-  vJ^fJ!L 
mote  locality,  and  Bourbon  and  Pescara  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  army  and  their  own  opinion,  in  desiring 
that  Naples  might  be  made  his  selected  residence  ^^ 
The  king  remonstrated  against  any  change  from  a 
place  where  he  had  been  so  comfortable,  and  in 
which  he  enjoyed  so  easy  a  communication  with  his 
Own  country.  In  Naples  he  saw  only  sickness  and 
death^'.  The  viceroy  was  ordered  to  be  firm;  and 
on  the  17th  of  May,  avoiding  walled  towns,  and 
therefore  Parma  and  Placentia,  where  the  army  was 
reposing,  and  taking  him  thro  unknown  ways,  carried 
him  to  Genoa,  avowedly  to  take  shipping  for  the  Ne- 
apolitan territory,  which  was  thought  a  secure  posi- 
tions^. Under  this  statement  he  got  his  royal  charge 
safely  to  the  seaport,  and  then,  sending  to  Marseilles 
for  six  French  gallies,  to  reinforce  his  own  provided 
navy  against  the  Moorish  vessels  that  were  infesting 
the  Mediterranean  ss,  on  the  8th  of  June  he  wrote 
to  Henry,  that  as  he  found  the  atmosphere  of  Naples 
was   dangerous  from   its   malaria,    during  the  hot 

"  MS.  Lett.  Vit  B.7.  p.  136. 

^  *  The  Imperials  be  resolutely  determined  to  have  the  French  king 
to  Naples.    This  thing  dismayeth  him.'    MS.  ib. 

'*  On  16th  May  Russell  wrote  from  Milah^  *  the  French  king  is  mar- 
vellous sorry  to  go  thither,  saying,  he  seeth  well  the  emperor  will  lose 
him,  because  the  country  is  hot,  and  upon  the  sea,  which  thms  is  contrary 
to  his  constitution.'  MS.  Vit.  B.J.  p.  134.  The  three  ambassadors  in 
Spain,  on  l6th  June,  stated  from  Toledo,  '  the  French  king's  high  heart 
begins  somewhat  to  come  lower,  which  we  understand  did  sore  appal, 
after  he  knew  that  he  should  be  had  to  Naples.'     MS.  Vesp.  C.  3« 

p.  135. 

^  Bath's  Letter,  asd  May.  MS.  ib.  p.  13^-  I  follow  Russell's  date 
of  his  removal,  p.  134.  Pace  also  reported  the  change  on  3d  June, 
from  Venice.     MS.ib.  p.  143* 

7^  MS.  ib. 
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1535. 


BOOK  months  of  Jane,  July,  and  August,  he  had  deter* 
mined  to  carry  the  king  of  France  into  Spain^*,  and 
the  same  day  embarked  him  on  the  voyage^'.  An 
outcry  of  indignation  burst  out  thro  Italy,  on  this 
change  of  purpose.  Bourbon,  Pescara***,  the  army, 
the  pope  and  the  Italians,  had  one  common  feeling 
of  resentment,  for  it  was  taking  Francis  out  of  the 
power  of  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lannoy 
obeyed  the  private  orders  of  his  government;  but 
their  execution  would  have  been  impracticable,  if 
the  end  of  his  journey  had  been  announced  at  its 
commencement.  He  carried  his  masking  appear- 
ances so  far  as  even  to  delude  the  pope,  by  sending 
a  churchman  to  consult  with  him  on  the  route  to 
Naples  **,  and  a  messenger  to  that  city,  to  furnish 
apartments  for  the  royal  occupant'*.  From  Genoa 
he  moved,  to  stay  a  few  days  at  Porto  Fino,  twenty 
miles  from  that  port*' ;  and  on  the  9th,  sailed  away 
on  his  voyage.  When  the  king  saw  his  own  flags 
on  the  vessels  of  his  countrymen,  he  desired  earnestly 
to  speak  with  them.  But  the  viceroy  had  given 
them  Spanish  captains,  with  some  Spanish  soldiery '^ 
and  they  kept  to  their  protecting  distance.     On  the 

^  The  viceroy's  originftl  letter  to  Henry,  dated  *  Port  a  Jennes,  8th 
June/  is  in  IVIS.  Vitell.  B.  7.  p.  146.    He'wrote  also  to  Wolsey. 

^  So  Russell  stated  from  Milan  on  nth  June;  who  added,  ^it  was 
concluded  before  his  departure  that  he  should  go  to  Naples,  but  the 
viceroy  doth  now  of  his  own  mind  convey  him  to  Spam/  MS.  ib. 
p.  149- 

•*  Pescara  was  enraged,  as  Brantome  says,  that  the  viceroy  *  lui  ravit 
sa  proye  et  son  prisonnier,  et  sans  lui  sonner  mot  le  mena  et  transfera  en 
Espagne,  coutre  leur  resolution  et  celle  de  tout  le  conseil  pris  de  le 
mener  a  Naples/  L.  4.  p.  ao8.  He  mentions  the  angry  letter  which 
the  marauis  wrote  to  the  emperor  on  the  occanon.    p.  209. 

"  Bath's  letter  of  the  14th  June.    MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  151. 
•    •*  Brantome,  V.4.  p.  21a. 

^  Lett.  ib.  151.     Brant.  212. 

•*  Bath's  lett.  p.  150. 
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lott,  the  little  fleet  arrived  at  Nice,  and  awaited  a 
fair  wind  till  the  night  of  the  1 2th.  They  then 
hoisted  their  sails  again  ^\  and  directing  their  course 
towards  Corsica**,  reached  Barcelona  in  safety,  with 
their  royal  charge*'. 

The  indignation  of  the  army  at  this  deceiving 
transportation,  was  loudly  declared,  and  Bourbon, 
whom  the  emperor  had  invited  into  Spain**,  was 
authorized  to  express  it  ^  ;  Pescara  sent  a  challenge 
to  the  viceroy  for  the  insult^;  and  the  emperor,  by 
mild  and  kind  letters  endeavored  to  allay  the  military 
displeasure''.  Francis  was  taken  from  Barcelona 
to  Alicant ;  but  on  disembarking  there,  a  violent 
sedition  and  mutiny  burst  out  among  the  Spanish 
soldiery,  against  the  viceroy,  which  endangered  the 
lives  of  both  him  and  of  Francis.  They  shot  at 
Lannoy,  as  he  was  at  the  window  of  the  king's  apart- 
ment. The  ball  missed  the  viceroy,  but  struck  the 
marble  pillar  on  which  Francis  was  leaning.  Lannoy 
left  the  room  in  consternation,  and  was  pursued 
from  garden  to  garden,  and  wall  to  wall,  finding 
with  difficulty  a  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  troops**. 
At  last  he  secured  himself,  and  by  money  appeased 
the  anger   of  the   determined   revolters''.      From 

**  Bath*8  lett.  aoth  June,  p.  l6o. 
«  MS.ib.  151. 

^  On  7th  July,  Russell  reported  that  a  gentleman,  who  bad  conie  frtna 
the  emperor  to  Bourbon,  on  reaching  Barcelona,  had  found  the  riceroy 
to  have  arrived  there  with  the  Frencn  king.     MS.  ib.  p.  173.    So  Pace 
iriso  wrote  on  I  ath  July  from  Venice,  p.  176. 
**••  MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  141 ;  173.  »  Brantoroe,  p.  ai^. 

*  ••  Brant,  p.  a  1 4.  •«  Brant,  p.  a  14. 

'  ^  Lannoy  was  a  Flemish  oflBcer,  '  La  maison  de  Lannoy  est  grande 
et  celebre  en  Flanders.'  ib.  a  15.  Charles  himself,  bom  at  GHent,  usually 
gbve  his  preferring  confidence  to  his  countrj[men. 
^  "*  The  king  assisted  to  compose  the  sedition  :  <  La  Majesty  et  la  belle 
grace  du  roi  serrit  beaucoup  a  cet^ppaisement.'    Brantome,  a  19. 
MOD.  HIST.  VOL.  I.  Go 
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A^otDt,  Francis  was  taken  to  Valentia**,  but  wa« 

^  not  allowed  by  Spanish  pride  to  remain  long  there. 

1525.  The  Castiliana  thought  they  were  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  having  him  in  Caatile^S  and  they  expressed 
their  feelings  so  determinately,  that  the  emperor 
yielded  to  their  requisition,  and  the  king  of  France 
was  conducted  to  Madrid,  where  he  waa  rigorously 
sechided  and  minutely  watched**.  Escape  was  ren- 
dered as  impossible  as  walls,  seclusion,  hourly  exn 
amination,  and  personal  inspection  could  make  it^ 
and  Francis  would  have  sunk  to  all  the  misery  of 
despondence,  but  that  until  its  reason  fails,  it  is  im-. 
possible  for  human  nature  to  prevent  the  visitations 
of  hope.  This  inunortal  child  of  imagination  and 
desire,  with  the  wings  of  a  sylph,  the  voice  of  a 
syren,  and  the  wand  of  an  enchantress,  mocks  the 
power  of  the  severest  calamity,  and  will  never  be 
long  absent  with  its  inestimable  consolations.  It 
had  sprung  up  anew  in  the  bosom  of  Francis^  on 
every  proposition  that  had  been  suggested  for  hi& 
release;  and  tho  perishing  as  each  was  rejected,  yet 
such  is  the  magical  nature  of  this  divine' associate  of 
our  inteHectual  essence,  that  it  never  diea  but  to 
revive,  altho  it  revives  but  tO'  expire.     The  king's. 

**  On  July  gtb,  the  three  arobassaiora  io  Spain  iafonatd  Wolsey^ 
'  the  French  lung  is  now  beside  Valentia  in  a  castle  not  sure,  shkI  nijgh 
to  the  sea.'    MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  72. 

••  MS.  Vc»p.ib.  7!i. 

•*  On  I  Ith  Aueust,  the  bishop  of  London  wrote  to  Wolsej  from  Toledo^ 
'  Tho  person  of  tne  French  king  is  in  keeping,  of  captain  Alar^ou,  which 
•o  narfowly  seeth  to  htm^  that  no  word  escapes  bun,  nor  is  spoken  to 
hiin»  unmarked :  nor  no  man,  without  the  emperor's  knowlege,  speaketh 
with  Mm,  nor  otherwise  than  openly.  And  we  understand,  b^r  the 
enperoHs  counsel,  that  until  the  emperor  and  he  shall  be  in  a  point  in 
this  treaty,  the  emperor  will  not  speak  with  him,  npr  he  shall  not  con« 
ligh  the  court.'    MS.  Vcsp.  C.  3.  p.  95- 
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heart  became  sick  with  melancholy  in  Spain,  at  the  chap. 
vicissitudes  and  procrastination  of  the  negotiations  ' — v-^ 
for  his  release,  and  more  than  one  illness  shook  his 
frame  as  his  captivity  continued.  But  this  unex- 
tinguishable  comforter  still  upheld  him ;  and  that  tt 
might  be  thus  operative,  Charles  at  times  sent  him 
favorable  messages ;  and  when  these  no  longer  ex- 
cited, and  hid  indispositions  became  dangerous, 
roused  fresh  expectation  by  a  courteous  visit.  Sweet- 
est guest  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  most  constant 
fHend  of  human  life,  hope  is  always  whispering 
pleasure  to  us  while  it  lives,  and  never  disappoints 
us  but  to  replace  its  fading  flowers  by  newer  blos- 
sctos  and  more  alluring  fruit.  Reason  may  chide 
the  tnental  fairy  for  its  delusions,  and  moral  satire 
may  proscribe  it  as  a  dreamer  and  an  enthusiast : 
yet  what  bosom  would  renounce  the  felicity  it  be- 
stows; for  it  always  exists  with  this  glorious  ap- 
pendage, that  in  its  sublimei"  range  and  final  objects, 
it  gives  to  carth^trained,  but  earth-spuming  thought, 
an  elevation,  a  nobility,  an  aspiration,  and  a  home, 
which  link  the  gratre  with  heaven,  the  heart  with 
its  Creator,  and  the  spirit  with  His  eteniity. 


o  O  3 
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CHAP.  XV. 

THE  POPE'S  DISQUIETUDES— THE  EMPEROR'S  DISPLEASURE 
:  AGAINST  WOLSEY— HIS  MARRIAGE— HENRY  MAKES  PEACE 
. :  WHH  FRANCE  —  THE  DUCHESS  D'ALEN^ON'S  VISIT  .TO 
.  CHARLES— ILLNESS  OF  FRANCI3-HIS  TREATY  WITM  THK 
,  EMPEROR. 

BOOK   The  summer  approached  with  its  glowing  beauties, 

^'     .  to  delight  the  human  taste ;  but  that  social  peace 

Anxiety  of  which  every  nation  was  coveting,  did  not  advanpe 

*  ^35!*'  :with  a  sister  step.     The  pope — whose  immediate 

revenues  were  consuming;  whose  foreign  supplies 

were  withheld,   and  whose  authority  was  mocked, 

while  trumpets  sounded,  and  swords  and  cannon 

were  awing  the  world — ^became  visibly  uneasy '.  .He 

saw  that  war  was  unfavorable  to  civil  subordination, 

as  well  as  to  priestly  power  *.     He  dreaded  the  sub* 

traction  of  ecclesiastical  property  for  the  .necessiti^ 

of  the  state*;  and  he  perceived  the  aristocracy  :of 

Europe  to  be  in  danger  from  the  agitations  of  the 

,  multitude^.     He  besought  the  English  ambassador 

'  The  dispatch  of  14th  June,  from  B.  Bath  to  WoUey,  stated,  '  the 
pope  is  in  great  perplexity  as  for  these  matters,  as  also  for  the  matters 
of  t'other,  in  Almagne ;  and  wotteth  not  what  to  say,  Dor  what  to  do.* 
MS.  Yitell.  B.  7.  p.  152. 

'  *  Princes  occupied  with  tlie  wars  outwardly,  shall  be  compelled  to 
take  laws  of  their  subjects/    MS .  ib. 

*  '  To  the  destruction  dearly  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  church ;  and 
after  these,  doubtless,  of  themselves/  ib. 

*  *  For  these  Lutherans  do  not  onl^  pretend  the  puttins  down  of  the 
deivy,  but  also  to  the  clear  destrucuon  and  ruin  and  total  extincdon  of 
all  £e  nobility;  as  by  the  handling  and  the  demeanor  of  the  villains  and 
commons,  it  doth  now  manifestly  appear/   MS.  ib.  15a. 
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fo  urge  his  court  to  procure  a  general  pacification  ^ ;  chap. 
but  he  only  received  lectures  instead  of  obedience  *,  ^.^^L-/ 
aiid  stooped  to  apologize  from  die  chair  which  had 
so  often  threatened,  excommunicated,  and  com- 
manded^. The  popedom,  even  before  Henry  for- 
sook it,  was  beginning  to  be  but  the  shadow  of  itself; 
and  Clement,  feeling  its  altered  state,  bore  the  re- 
buke he  received,  with  all  the  patience  of  one  whose 
day  of  arrogance  was  gone  by,  and  who  had  now 
to  hear  with  submission,  what  he  had  no  power  to 
chastise ;  and  whose  humiliation  would  be  but  mul- 
tiplied by  resenting  what  he  disliked,  and  could  not 
avert.  : 

.    But  the  man  who  was  gratifying  his  own  pride,  by  Ejnperor's 
directing  these  insults  on  his  spiritual  chief,  was  at  Wolsey, 
the  same  time  destined  to  receive  upbraidings  far  •^"'**  *5^5' 
more  violent  from  the  sovereign  whom  he  was  trying 
to  delude.     It  was  in  June,  that,  when  the  bishop  of 
London,  Sir  Richard  Wingfield,  and  Dr.  Sampson 
delivered  the  king's  and  cardinal's  letters  to  the  em- 
peror, they  were  surprised  to  hear  from  the  imperial 
mouth,  an  angry  censure  on  their  prime  minister,  for 
the  abusive  language  which  his  haughty  mind  had 

•  He  *  desired  roe  to  write  to  your  grace,  to  stud;^  some  way  of 
peace,  which  he  saith  is  tlie  only  remedy  in  this  roaxituis  malis.*  MS. 
Vit.  B.7.  p.  15a. 

•  *  The  bishop  adds, '  I  showed  his  holiness,  that  your  grace  foreseeing 
thesej  evils  afore,  had  advertised  hira  b^  me  of  the  same,  and  how  that  I 
knew  right  well  that  your  grace's  opinion  should  be  now  as  it  was  then, 
that  all  these  evils  might  he  imputed  to  hU  holmeu;  for  an  he  had  in  due 
time  holpen  the  confederacy,  and  done  as  in  good  reason  methought  he 
should  have  done,  the  common  enemy  liad  been  oppressed,  and  the 
wars  finished  long  before  this  time/    MS.  Lett.  ib.  p.  15a. 

^  '  His  holiness  gave  me  no  perfect  answer,  but  said,  your  grace 
knew  that  his  intent  was  good,  and  that  if  he  should  have  entered  the 
wars,  he  was  nothing  furnished  therefore;  and  he  feared  lest  his  so  doing 
should' have  done  nothing,  but  have  engendered  tlie  hatred  of  more 
nations  to  him,  and  to  the  s^e  apostolic'  MS.  ib.  153. 
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BOOK  uttered  agttinst  the  sovereign  with  wliom  hUpourt 
>,  \  ;  waB  yet  ou  friendly  term*',  Charles  did  not  chuoe 
1525-  to  explain  himself  more  minutely,  but  he  sent  hia 
stMe  secretary  to  give  the  particular  details.  The 
first  point  complained  of  was  an  insidious  assertion^ 
that  the  emperor  was  aspiring  to  the  monarchy  of 
Europe  K  The  second  was  more  persoiml  and  pco^ 
nant.  ^^  His  majesty  said  also,  that  your  grace  hath 
named  him  to  be  a  lyar,  observing  no  manner  of  faith 
or  promise ;  that  my  lady  Margaret  was  a  ribawde ; 
don  Ferdinando,  his  brother^  a  child,  and  ao  go- 
verned ;  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon  a  traitor  '\*'  The 
time  of  the  cardinal's  uttering  these  expressions  waa 
carefully  marked  ",  and  the  additional  insult  noted^ 
with  which  he  had  refused  the  request  that  had  occa* 
aioned  them  '*.  The  English  embassy  could  only  aa«« 
sure  Charles  that  the  prime  minister  had  frequently 
panegyrised  him  ;  who  expressively  told  them,  that 
he  should  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations  by 

■  On  2d  J  we,  tbey  repprte<)  tp  Wolsey  from  Toledo  ;  *  After  ddiveqr 
of  the  king's  letters  and  the  queen's  to  the  emperor,  we  delivered  yoars^ 
i^hich  hit  mi^ty  read,  aaci  m^  to  «»,  that  some  wordf  werQ  in  tlM 
If  ttera  very  good  conceroipg  hi«i  and  his  affairs ;  bowbeit,  he  could  not 
a  little  marvel  of  year  graced  other  demeanor  towards  him  divers  times^ 
considering  the  singular  lunitj  that  is  between  the  kiag^  bis  brother,  mmI- 
bim ;  andl>eside  all  the  other  before,  now  lately,  with  my  lord  of  Bevyr 
and  his  other  ambassadors  there,  your  grace,  be  said,  used  veiy  sbaffi 
words,  as  appeareth  by  their  letters/  MS.  Lett.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  55. 

*  *  And  of  the  impeachmettt  of  tbe  same,  to  be  mad^  by  tba  ling's 
highness,  with  your  grace's  advisement  aad  aid.'    MS.  ibk 

^  To  these  precise  words,  the  ambassador  adds,  *  and  this  mot  wm 
bi>wight  by  M.  BeaoreiD,  now  called  M.  de  Rieav,  at  his  laai  beimt  in 
England.*  ^ 

"  <  Vfhem  he  desited  aid  of  the  king^  highness,  for  M.  de  BoMbos. 
of  200,000  dacats  for  tbe  entry  into  Butgmidy,  after  the  ftinif  na  sr 
tbe  French  king  in  Italy.'   MS.  ibb 

>*  <  Then  be  said,  that  yow  f^race  answered,  <  TImI  the  kii^  bipib* 
ness  had  other  tbinEs  to  do  wMb  bis  money,  than  tn  aytnd  it  Ibr  lft» 
pleasures  of  such  tour  personages^  expreaaia^  tbe  ntafeiaHl  wntdb*' 
MS.  ib.  p.  55. 
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Wobey's  future  conduct''.  To  sir  Richard  Wing-  chap, 
field  he  spoke  of  the  cardiocJ'd  vioientten^per '^;  and  « — ^A— 
the  prelate  of  London  advised  his  state  employer  to 
assuage  the  emperor  by  an  apolc^ising  letter  '^  ex- 
pressing manlily  his  belief  that  the  emperor  was 
faithful  to  his  engagements,  but  without  the  power  to 
execute  them  '^.  Wolsey  put  on  the  masque  awhile 
to  the  en^eror ;  but  lost  no  time  in  ordering  the  pope 
to  be  assured,  that  the  king  of  England's  feelings  to 
Chlurles  were  no  loiter  as  friendly  as  they  had  been  ; 
and  that  he  was  now  inclined  to  have  pacific  relations 
with  the  government  of  France  '^.  Thatthe  reproaches^ 
tho  fully  merited,  were  a  fester  to  Wolsey 's  vain  and 
irritable  mind,  and  that  he  resolved  to  use  Francis 


"  *  His  majesty  said,  and  this  repeated  twice,  i!mt  by  the  deeds  ik)W 
foUowidg,  he  should  perceive  whether  these  reports  were  spoken  under 
such  manner  as  we  assured  him,  or  otherwise/  MS.  Lett.  Vesp.  p.  56. 

'*  Sir  Richard,  after  reporting  separately  the  preceding  fticts,  subjoiAS^ 
— -'  he  said.  If  he  did  not  perfectly  know  yoursayines  to  be  of  no  truth, 
he  would  show  himself  much  more  grieved  and  dispTeasant  towards  vou 
Uum  be  dotb.  He  said, '  My  lord  cardinal  useth  a  wrong  way^  intending 
to  lead  me  so ; '  and  further  he  said,  he  knew  your  grace  to  be  of  a 
tholeric  complexion,  by  reason  whereof  in  yoor  ptBssion,  this  ei^caped 
you  ;  but  for  his  part,  he  said,  from  henceforth  he  would  not  give  readi-* 
fiess  only  to  words,  but  according  to  such  fruit  as  he  should  receive 
by  yoKf  friendship,  bo  sboold  ye  find  him  towards  yoii/  M^.  ib.  58. 

^  '  It  were  good  to  write  a  letter  to  the  emperor  of  your  own  hand, 
to  ctedare  the  mistakittg  of  the  matter.  It  were  good  to  give  them  gooA 
fKMrds  for  g«iod  wofrds^  keeping  secret  your  thou^itsi  as  they  do.'  MS^ 
lb.  p.  60. 

'*  '  We  think,  verilr,  the  emperor  is  well  minded  to  keep  all  treaties 
with  the  kioe,  as  much  as  may  stand  to  the  redubbing  of  the  common 
•Skdn ;  btstlus  power  and  ftlibstaude  Is  not  at  this  time  to  accottif^sh 
Ibe  kiAg*s  desire,  Dy  reason  of  the  army  of  Italy  ;  which  hath  eaten  ibdt 
cent  befbre  it  be  grown.'    B.  Load.  lett.  MB.  Vesp*  ib.  p.  60. 

v'  On  2Mb  Jtafyf  the  bishop  6i  Bath,  ir6m  Roatoi  reportedr-^<  f idtkiig 
flsaltor  Gregory  with  taey  I  wtmt  to  the  pope^  and  ileclared  ihUo  Iriat 
she  conMDts  of  ywir  letter,  M  wtU  ae  oi  the  king'd  dtspleesai^  taleit 
with  the  etfLperor,  for  his  trnkHid  deawaaor ;  td  aleo  bf  the  to#OT«l* 
M8^  which  Was  m  tbe  kia^f  s  highnete  to  ctoalsde  with  France  woch 
retsonable  CMnliti6ns  as  shonlo  by  tbetn  be  ofiered.'  M8.  Vit^M. 
B.7.  p.  175. 
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BOOK    0u  ijjg  release,  as  an  instrument  of  his  revenge,  his 

-^•v — '  future  conduct  soon  discovered. 

The  emperor  was  engaged  to  marry  the  princess  ? 
Mary,  but  she  was  yet  too  young;  and  as  he  was 
p«issing  his  twenty-sixth  year,  his  subjects  became 
imxious  about  the  future  succession  to  their  crown^ 
and  in  earnest  language  desired  him  to  contract  an 
efficient  marriage.  Charles  therefore  applied  to  Henry 
to  release  him  from  his  contract  to  wed  the  English 
princess,  and  the  king,  on  the  sixth  of  July,  signed  an 
authority  to  his  ambassadors  to  express  his  com- 
pliance, and  to  annul  the  nuptial  treaty  '*.  The  be- 
hltviour  of  Wolsey  in  the  transmission  of  this  im- 
portant commission,  both  shows  his  rankling  spleen 
against  the  emperor,  and  gives  an  evidence  how  he 
managed  to  counteract  his  fnaster's  wishes,  and  to 
pursue  his  own  plans  in  foreign  affairs,  without 
directly  endangering  himself. 

Having  signed  this  commission  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  knowing  the  urgency  with  which  Charles 
had  solicited  it,  Henry  assumed  that  it  would  reach 
Toledo  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  official  dispatches, 
by  the  end  of  the  month ;  but  Wolsey,  unknown  to  his  ^ 
sovereign,  instead  of  sending  it  by  an  express  post  or 
courier  overland  thro  France,  consigned  it  to  a  vessel 


»•  Tliis  comiuission  is  in  MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  It  recites  the  Windsor 
trwt/of  20th  June  152a,  which  appointed  the  marriage;  that  Henry's 
ambassadors  had  congratulateil  Charles  on  Jiis  victory  ;  that  it  bad  b«en 
stated  on  the  emperur*s  part,  bow  his  subjects,  seeing  his  mature  and  fit 
a§e  for  marrying,  had  Tehementiy  desired,  and  did  not  cease  to  urge  him 
to  it,  ami  to  chuse  elsewhere  a  marriageable  wife  of  full  age,  which  '  our 
daughter  would  not  be  for  some  years  yet;V  therefore  Charles  being 
desirous  to  comply  with  their  withes,  the  king  empowered  his  ambas^ 
sadors  to  retract,  rescind,  annul,  and  annihilate  tne  contract/  p.  67; 
It  is  very  civilly  woitled. 
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t(>  go  by  sea,  so  that  it  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  the  •  cii  A  p. 
commissioners  till  the  middle  of  September ;  not  till  v_^ 
Bt:  fortnight  after  Wolsey  had  persuaded  his  master  to 
make  a  separate  peace  with  the  French  king'^ 
Henry  had  no  idea  of  this  delay.  He  supposed  that 
it  had  been  received  in  due  time,  and  regularly  acted 
\ipon;  and  when  the  emperor  repeated  his  solicita-^ 
trons,  the  king  expressed  his  surprise  that  his  envoys 
had  not  given  in  his  name  the  consent  which  he  had 
so  long  before  authorized  them  to  declare".  The 
cunning  of  Wolsey  is  here  manifest.  Two  months 
after,  he  could  charge  the  delay  on  the  winds,  which, 
as  Henry,  unsuspicious  of  the  retardation,  had  not 
been  critically  watching,  he  could  Neither  deny  nor 
suspect. .  But  during  this  period,  this  important  com- 
mission, which  from  June  the  emperor  had  so  ear- 
nestly requested  and  so  anxiously  waited  for,  was 
lying  unmoved  at  Plymouth  ^' ;  altho  no  expence 
would  have  been  grudged  by  Charles  for  its  most 
rapid  transmission. 

Unacquainted  with  this  procrastinating  manage- 
ment, the  emperor  was  wondering  at  Henry's  silence 
on  his  intreaty.     He  had  fixed  his  mind  to  select  the 

"  *  So  the  ambaflsadors  stated  to  Henry,  in  their  letter  from  Toledo, 
of  '2d  December :  *  Your  grace's  letters,  with  your  commission  to  con*- 
elude  your  consent^  and  duplicote  of  your  letters  of  3d  July,  arrived 
here  13th  September^  and  not  before;  which  was  two  days  after  Cook 
and  Censor  arrived,  and  fourteen  days  afler  your  peace  was  concluded.' 
MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  109. 

**  We ' have  the  ambassador's  own  words  to  Henry  for  this  fact; 
^  Your  hishness  hath  at  this  time  written  to  us,  greatly  marvelling  that 
before  this  time  your  said  consent  was  not  given  according  to  such  com- 
mission as  your  highness  sent  hither  for  that  purpose,  the  6th  July  last 
past :  by  virtue  whereof,  ye  supposed  his  desire  td  have  been  accom- 
plished long  ago.'    MS.  ib.  p.  1 1 1 . 

•*  *  Which  commission,  by  reason  of  a  contrary  wind,  restdd  at  Ply- 
mouth well  nigh  two  months,  and  arrived  here  last  past  and  not  beforfe 
1 3th  September.'    Lett.  MS.  ib.  p.  1 1 1 . 
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BOOK  king  of  Portugars  daughter  for  his  bride,  and  wrote 
.  ^  .  both  to  Wolsey  and  his  sovereign  for  Henrj's  acquies- 
1 5^5'  cence  ^^i  and  inquired  of  the  ambassadors  what  answer 
they  had  received  *^  They,  ignorant  also  that  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  engagement  to  Mary,  which  was 
the  only  obstacle,  was  sleeping  at  Plymouth,  ingeni* 
ously  imputed  the  delay  to  his  ministers  at  London  not 
having  mentioned  it  there  ^^.  Charles  ascribed  this  to 
queen  Catherine,  who  probably  regretted  that  her 
daughter  was  not  to  be  the  empress  ^^  His  Majesty, 
at  this  conference  in  August,  stated  again  the  recent 
remonstrations  of  his  Cortez  on  this  subject  ^^,  and  the 
political  inconveniences  to  which  the  hesitation  was 
subjecting  him^';  and  forcibly  intimated  his  solicitude 
for  Henry's  decision,  for  whose  alliance,  if  age  had 
suited,  he  expressed  his  determined  preference^* 

"On  1  ith  August,  the  bishop  of  London  apprized  Wolsey,  '  The 
emperor  now  writ^  a  letter  to  toe  king,  and  another  to  yont  grace,  to 
desire  you  to  help  that  he  without  delay  may  have  the  king's  consent  to 
the  marriage  of  Portugal.'    MS.  Vcsp.  C.  3.  p.  85. 

"  The  same  ambassador  inforfned  Henry,  that  on  Ist  Aog^Mi,  at 
their  audience  with  Charles,  *  he  asked  if  any  thing  were  touched  in  our 
letters,  of  yoar  oEiind  as  to  the  affiUr  of  the  marriage  wkh  Porttigal.* 
MS.ib.88.  ^  ^ 

*^ '  I  said,  your  highness  had  great  marvel  that  where  we  had 'written 
•o  plainly,  that  Spindoia  should  make  overtures  of  that  matter^  neither 
he  nor  yet  any  other  of  his  ambassadors  there  had  ever  touched  this 
matter^  or  spoke  one  word  of  it.'  ih. 

^  '  He  said,  it  was  my  lady,  his  aunt's  deed,  who  now  late  bad  sont 
liither  to  make  her  excuses  in  that  matter:  whereon  he  was  not  con<- 
tent  with  her,  so  to  change  his  instrucUons/    MS.  ih* 

*  *  He  said,  that  the  day  before  all  the  procurators  of  the  cities  and 
of  his  Cortez.  for  so  they  call  them  in  Spam,  had  been  with  him ;  ■a4 
whereas  in  the  beginning  of  the  said  Cortez,  they  only  prayed  faim  to 
take  a  wife„  and  to  establish  his  estate;  now  they  have  gone  /urtbe^ 
and  not  prayed  him,  but  required  him,  that  he  will  hearken  to  tlieir 
desire^  ami  take  a  wite.^    MS.  ih.  p.  89. 

^  '  As  for  himaelf^  for  his  person  he  could  well  tarry,  nor  faotb  no 
passion  to  marry:  but  if  he  should  go  out  of  his  realm  to  make  war,  olr 
repair  lo  any  other  of  his  countries,  or  go  to  take  his  corooe  impenaf, 
.danger  might  come  thereof/    MS.  ib. 

*  '  Wherefore  be  greatly  desired  to  know  your  mind  thefeiii«     He 
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XV. 


The  ambassador  endeavored  to  make  his  payment  ^^^^- 
of  his  debts  to  Henry  the  condition  of  the  solicited 
consent  ^^  But  Charles  frankly  stated,  that  nntil  his 
Portuguese  nuptials  took  place,  he  should  have  no 
pecuniary  resources ;  and  that  the  money  which  the 
Cortex  had  granted  him,  would  be  four  years  coming 
in  ^"^ ;  but  promised  to  give  pledges  to  pay  what  he 
owed  by  appointed  instalments^*.  A  fortnight  aAer* 
wards  he  repeated  his  solicitations  for  some  reply '^ ; 
but  Wolaey  had  carefully  withheld  all  intimations  of 
the  consent,  which  had  so  long  before  been  officially 
granted,  and  ought  to  have  been  instantaneously  dis<- 
patched.  ,  At  last  the  wind-bound  commission  arrived 
on  the  1 3th  September.  The  emperor  had  then  gone 
to  Madrid,  to  visit  the  French  king ;  but  upon  bis 
return  the  ambassadors  apprized  him  of  it,  and  began 
to  put  it  in  execution".  Henry  was  so  concerned  at 
its  delay,  that  when  he  found  it  had  not  reached  them, 
he  sent  immediately  a  new  commission  with  even 
ampler  powers  than  the  former^,  that  the  emperor 
might  not  be  inconvenienced  by  any  further  procras* 
tination.     Charles,  at  last  released  from  his  obli«* 

laidy  that  UeforA  all  th%  aUMBce»  of  the  world,  be  wwM  fmyttwi  lmr% 
]roiif%  if  he  migfil  bow  hare  faer^  and  she  were  of  age  nect.'  MS. 
Ve»|vC.3*pad^ 

^  On  14th  Aagust,  the  bishop  wrote  from  Toledo :  *  The  empeftt 
4mnB  a  britf  anewei  to  ba  flrrtn  tolas  reaneet^'  MS. ib.  p.  100^  Ais 
waa  addietsad^  aad  piobaUy  oecanaaaa  his  answer,  stotiag  that  ha 
had  ipven  is  in  Jaly^  and  expiasiaag  his  aarpnsa  thai  thcj  had  not  99" 
ceived  it. 

»  MS.  ib.  p.  111. 

^  M8«ih.p.  111.  The ambassadars  notioad  to  Henrj  the  eaperor's 
aipftas  dedaratioOy  *  the  disMdriu  of  this  nUianca  shoaid  not  nriaiih 
«Bi3r  part  of  his  inward  h>va  toward  700.'  ib.  p.  89.  On  the  kiag's  pait 
they  decknad^  '  ya  will  always  aoeeat  him  ae  yomt  entiiefty  hclsfad  saa, 
innalesakin^esathMtif  thanamaga  bad  taksmphiei.'  MS.^^f. 
So  that  Henry  did  not  coBtemplate  Charles  with  the  feelings  o#  Woiley* 
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BOOK    gations  to  the  English  princess^  bent  his  mind  to  the 

.     \ ,  completion  of  his  Portuguese  nuptials.     But  here 

>5a5.  also  financial  difficulties  arose  '^  The  king  of  Por- 
tugal had  desired  the  previous  abolition  of  the  trea- 
ties of  Windsor  and  London'^ ;  for  in  that  age  apre- 
c«mtract  invalidated  any  other  marriage.  This  con- 
dition Charles  had  now  accomplished;  but  peace 
with  France  was  also  required.  On  this  point,  the 
emperor  acknowledged  to  his  intended  father,  that 
''  tho  he  hath  the  king  in  his  hands,  his  promises  not ' 
being  confirmed  by  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  are 
worth  nothing  ^^"  The  more  delicate  and  least  re- 
moveable  difficulty  was  the  discharge  of  the  monies 
which  the  imperial  government  had  borrowed  from  . 
that  of  Portugal''. 

It  may  surprise  us  to  find  Charles,  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  newly-discovered  Indies,  the  chief 
lord  of  all  the  Netherland  provinces,  and  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  could  be  so  destitute  of  pecuniary  re- 
sources, as  to  be  every  where  in  debt.  But  so  it 
was ;  and  from  his  own  official  declaration,  it  appears 
that  he  could  not  have  carried  on  any  of  his  pre- 
ceding wars  with  France,  without  the  financial  aid  of 
■  ^        '  '   ■  '    ■    ' 

,  ^  In  the  MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  is  an  important  state  paper,  <  the  declaratioii 
of  Charles  V.  to  the  Portuguese  amoassadory  on  deferring  his  marriage 
with  the  Portuguese  princess/  p.  62-5,  which  supplies  the  facts  in  the 
teit. 

^  '  As  for  abolishing  the  treaties  of  Windsor  and  London,  if  it  should 
be  done  without  the  establishment  of  a  new  league  between  Portugal 
and'  Spain,  others  would  tliink  they  had  broke  oS*  friendship,  and  the 
common  affairs  would  be  in  less  esteem/  ib.  p.  64. 

"^  Ib.  p.  63. 

^  The  eitiperor  here  ingeniously  touches  on  Uhe  kmz  of  Portugal's 
rcfligious  prepossessions.  *  If  the  marriage  should  be  deferred  till  the 
debts  were  paid,  and  the  peace  with  France  concluded,  he  should  not 
be  able  to  lend  his  help  toward  the  suppression  of  the 'heresies,  which 
already  hath  done  such  hurt,  and  like  to  do  more,  if  not  prevented.*-^ 
.MS.ib,63. 
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his  little  neighbor,  PortugaP'.  So  essential  are  the 
supplies  of  commerce  to  the  public  wealth  of  a  state, 
and  so  ineffective  are  mere  mines,  territory  or  power, 
without  it!  Portugal  was  then  as  inconsiderable  as 
now  in  her  European  dominion ;  but  she  was  as  rich 
as  she  is  at  present  poor,  in  a  superior  and  extensi^^ 
foreign  trade.  She  had,  therefore,  accommodated 
Charles  with  loans,  which  made  his  arms  effective  ♦^ 
It  was  not  till  the  ensuing  March  that  the  nuptials 
took  place,  when  they  were  privately  solemnized  at 
Seville*'. 

-  But  Wolsey  did  not  let  the  summer  pass  without 
persuading  Henry  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
France,  leaving  the  emperor  in  the  lurch.  The  am- 
bassadors in  Spain,  lessened  by  the  sudden  death  of 


**  He  '  confesseth  be  hath  reason  to  please  the  king  of  Portuf^I,  in 
re^^rd,  that,  6y  kU  kelp,  he  hath  taken  Touma^r,  Milan,  Fontarabbia,  and 
which  is  more,  his  enemy  the  French  king,  whom  he  now  hath  prisoner; 
the  said  king  of  Portugal  not  having  any-  benefit,  but  great  charges^  be- 
sides the  disturbance  of'  the  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  the 
dauphin.*    MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  63. 

^  His  debts  to  England  are  thus  stated:  *  To  attain  his  crown  of 
Spain,  and  after  to  retain  the  same,  in  two  transportations,  100,000 
florins  and  150,000  crowns;  for  the  defence  of  Fenlowe,  35,000  florins; 
beside  the  indemnity,  being  unpaid  for  four  years,  each  year  133,305 
crowns,  all  which  debts  we  desired  the  emperor  to  pay.'  MS.  ib. 
p.  115.  *  The  debt  on- the  Fleur  de  Luce,  50,000  crowns.'  MS.  ib. 
p.  117. 

**  On  lath  March  1526,  Dr.  Edw.  Lee's  dispatch  to' Henry  was,  *I 
went  to  Seville,  where  I  arrived  6th  March,  and  there  found  the  empresp, 
who  eoter^  the  city  the  Saturday  afore,  being  the  3d  March;  there 
libiding  the  coming  of  the  emperor,  who  made  entiy  into  the  city  the 
10th  of  the  same  month;  and  the  11th  being  Mid  Lent  Sunday^  about 
two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  was  married  secretly,  the  legate  doing^ 
the  office.'  MS.  Vesp,  C.  3.  p.  223.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  these  royd 
marriages  fluctuated.  In  1504,  when  Charies  was  but  four  years  old,  a 
treaty  had  been  commenced  with  Louis  XII.  to  marry  his  daughter 
Claude,  who  became  afterwards  the  queen  of  Francis,  to  the  Spanif^ 
Prince.     MS.  Calig.  D.  5.  p.  70. 
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air  Rsdiard  Wingfield**,  perceived  Ms  d«iig;ii*S  and 
gbow  us  that  he  accomplished  it  by  misleading  the 
*^^^'  sovereign  to  believe  that  the  emperor  was  anticipat- 
ing him**.  They  warned  their  sovereign  of  the 
revolting  effect  which  it  would  have  on  the  mind  of 
Charles  **,  to  whom  it  must  appear  a  faithless  deser-^ 
tion,  and  that  he  would  never  find  Francis  a  sincere 
friend*^;  and  assuring  him  that  the  emperor  bad^ 
for  his  sake,  procrastinated  his  own  accommodation 
to  his  own  detriment*^,  they  apologised  for  their 
honest  letter*',  but  intreated   him  to  believe  that 

■  I       ■  1*11       ■■  !■■ m       ■■■■■i«i»  ■■■!!■■>■ I 

^  Tb^  letter  of  38th  July  meotions,  '  He  eat  melou«,  and  drank 
whre  witbont  water  to  them,  and  afterwards  drank  beer,  which  is  mads 
htrt  iy  force  of  the  hop^  for  to  be  nresenred  the  better  agaiaet  the  into^ 
lerable  heat  of  this  country.  A  flux  increased  upon  him.'  MS.  Calig. 
B.  5.  p«  TSk    Thi»  is  ao  eany  period  for  beer  in  Spfiin. 

*»  On  11th  August  1535,  they  expressed  to  Ilenry  in  cipher,  *  We 
p^fcetve  how  your  grace  b  minded  pnvily  to  pass  the  peace,  not  tarrying 
tor  tbs  emperor.'    MS«  ib.  94* 

**  ^  Wt  have  often  considered  yoor  place's  letter  at  this  tinM  lent^and 
do  perceive  by  the  same,  that  your  higbness>  thinking  the  emperor  io  be 
mueh  moreformarder  in  hie  peace  than  heiif'u  minded  finaUy  to  embraod; 
such  offers  as  be  there  Boade  by  John  Joachimo.'    MS.  tb.  p^  94. 

^  *  But  we  think,  undoubtedly,  that  you,  in  do  doidg,  sball  lo8«  the 
emperor  for  ever,  and  shall  cause  him  to  knit  such  a  knot  with  Fnuwe, 
in  making  of  his  peace,  that  your  highness  and  your  posterity,  wiUi 
your  realm,  shall  feel  the  same  K>r  ever.'  MS.  ib.  94.  Ijie  resentment- 
of  Charles  flflaiust  Henry  did  produce  a  steady  opposition  to  his  favorite 
irishesp  of  which  his  realm  will  for  ever  feel  the  effects ;  but  not  calami- 
Cously,  if  emancipatioii  from  papal  domination  has  been  that  blessings 
both  to  our  intellect  and  our  piety,  which  the  most  enlightened  English- 
men, for  the  last  three  centunes^  believe  it  to  have  conferred. 

*  *  tkit  in  heatkeaing  only  to  France^  which  doth  impute  their  present 
rtiil  and  calamity  chiefly  to  ybar  grace,  what  fair  words  soever  they  give, 
you.  And  whereas  JoM  Joachimo  saith  it  shall  be  kept  secret,  heaven 
ibrhid  yourhi^nesft  should  trust  him,  whose  past  time  heretofore  with 
you  ye  have  seen.'    MS.  ib.  94. 

^  *  And  seehig  he  hftth  tarried  to  make  peace  for  your  sake,  to  help 
toil  Co  come  to  reasonable  conditions,  which  else  he  for  himself  might 
Kate  had  before  this,  if  your  highness  should  now  teave  him,  which  is 
impossible  to  be  kept  fh>m  him,  peradventure  he  shall  take  it  for  a  breaoh 
df  all  amities  wkfa  you.*    MS.  lb.  p.  95. 

^  '  The  imminent  danger  which  we  see  like  to  ensue  herein,  makes  us 
more  bold  to  write  thus  plainly  in  ischarging  our  duty  to  your  highness.' 
MS.  ib.  94* 
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Charies  would  never  make  peace  without  bim^^  chap 
Before  thif  ktter  reached  Henry,  the  act  bad  been  ^^' 
signed.  Wolsey's  resentful  soul  disdained  all  con- 
sequences, and  on  the  7th  of  September  the  me- 
tropolis and  all  Europe  were  astonished  at  the  pro^ 
clamation  of  a  peace,  concluded  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  governments*''.  I'he  latter  obtained 
it  by  pecuniary  sacrifices,  in  addition  to  its  politi* 
cal  effect  of  re-«djusting  the  disturbed  balance  of 
power*';  and  Wolsey  did  not  suffer, his  own  private 
interests  to  be  forgotten**.  It  counteracted  aB  the 
objects  of  the  imperial  court;  but  peace,  on  any 
terms,  is  so  delightful  to  the  philanthropic  mind,  and 
the  movements  of  hostile  armies  were  so  destruc- 
tive of  human  comfort,  that  all  Europe,  and  espe^ 
cially  its  literary  classes,  rejoiced  at  its  occurrence; 
and  the  more  eagerly,  because  it  came  unexpectedly. 
That  Henry  was  deceived  into  an  abandonment 
of  his  ally  by  false  suggestions  that  his  friend  was 
perfidiously  abandoning  him,  oar  preceding  pages 


^  '  We  think  your  highness  need  not  have  any  manner  of  raistrusC 
or  doubt,  that  the  co^eror  sbaU  not  ttick  inniy  bj  you  m  making  tfait 
peace;  Sar  unless  you  be  fi»t  satisfied  and  content,  be  will  never  taka 
peace  wkh  France.'    MS.  Vesp.  C.  j.  p^  gSi 

••Ha»,7«5- 

"  Thia  daiaasiva  alliaaca  waa  si^ad  at  Moore,  oft  30tb  August  1505. 
England  and  France  were  to  aBsist  each  other  if  attacked,  and  H^ry 
eng^ed  to  solicit  Charlea  for  the  king'a  raleaaOk  The  siuna  to  be  paid 
Henry  were  i,8Q4.;7ad  crowns  by  six  months  iastalaeatSy  and  lOOyOOO 
crowns  every  year,  and  also  his  sister's  dowry  by  lO^OOO  crowns  aanuaUy. 
Rym.  14.  p.  49;  110.  Louisa's  ratification  on  25th  September^  stetiaa 
tfaie  son  as  two  miUion  crowns  of  gold,  each  to  be  worth^  in  FreiH;h 
money  38  solid.  Turon.  and  signed  by  WoUey,  is  in  MS.  Cal.  D.  9^ 

B^  67-7^.    Francis  added  hia  ratification  at  Madrid,  on  aTth  December. 
ym.p.  113. 

**  Louisa'a  letters  patent  of  k8th  Nor.  acknowledged  that  121,89ft 
cpowas  werei  owing  to  Wolsey,  for  ^the  arreara  of  hk  Toamay  panaioa 
and  other  debts,  which  she  engaged  to  pay  in  seven  years.   Rym.  110. 
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imply  *' ;  but  that,  when  his  enemy  wa^  at  his  feet,  and 
his  crown  offered  .to  him  by  one  whose  talents  had 
1535.  the  power  of  commanding  victory  when  eflBciently 
supported,  he  should  evince  such  a  selfrcorrecting 
equanimity  of  mind,  as  to  renounce  the  tempting 
objects  of  inviting  ambition,  and  leave  France  to  its 
:  independence  and  social  comforts  unmolested  and 
unenvied,  entitles  him  to. our  moral  applause,: and 
lifts  him  to  a  great  -  superiority  over  the  restless 
spirits,  whose  lust  of  conquest  and  dominion  have  so 
often  shaken  the  unoffending  world.  It  announced, 
however,  greater  results  if  Charles. did  not  submit  to 
a  pacification,  more  disadvantageous  than  he  had 
hitherto  contended  for.  These  became  obvious: to 
his  discernment,  when  he  found  an  English  embassy 
sent  by  Henry  to  the  lady  regent,  which. reached 
Lyons  on  the  24th  of  November  ^♦;  and  he  exerted 
himself  to  defeat  the  purpoaes  of  its  mission. 
:  Wolsey,  on  advising  the  peace  with  France,'  had 
urged  the  pope  to  complete  hi^  league  with  Francis, 
and  the  Italian  states  against  the  emperor  ^^.  But 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  imperial  messages  to  Cle- 
ment, that,  instead  of  prosecuting  his  own  league, 
he  confirmed  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  Charles, 
on  the  overwhelming  news  of  the  French  king's  cap- 

••  Accordingly  Henry,  in  his  instructions  of  8th  September  1525,  to 
his  ambassadors,  to  notify  his  peace  with  France  to  tlie  emperor,  says, 

*  We  trust  that  long  before  this  time,  the  emperor  has  taken  his  appoint- 
ment with  the  French  king.'  M8.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  201.  These  are  signed 
at  top  with  hi<s  autograph. 

•*  HaH,  706.    This  commission  is  in  MS.  Calig.  D.  9.  p;  88;  and 
their  dispatch  of  i6th  Dec.  1525,  from  Lyons,  p.  97. 

•  ■*•  Wolsey  himself  states  this  fact  in  his  instructions  to  these  ambas- 
sadors, in  MS.  Cal.  D.  9.  '  Good  persuasions  had  been  made  from  the 
^»gush  government  to  the  pope,  to  conclude*  the  defensive  and  offensive 
league  between  the  Pope,  France,  Venice  and  other  potentates  of  Italy,' 
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ture,  and  was  meditating  some  new  federation  with  c  h  a  p. 
him  *^  This  vacillation  of  the  pontiff,  deserting  those  .  ^J'  . 
whom  he  had  urged  into  their  disasters,  occasioned 
Wolsey  to  order  the  ambassadors,  with  all  possible 
celerity,  to  get  the  league  concluded  between  France, 
Venice  and  the  other  states  of  Italy,  leaving  room  for 
Henry  to  accede  when  he  should  choose  it,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  until  he  had  decided,  to  appoint  him 
to  be  its  protector  ^\  The  cardinal  was  of  opinion 
that  this  would  alarm  the  emperor,  and  make  him 
forbear  such  enterprises  as  he  was  contemplating, 
and  would  enable  England  to  interfere  with  effect  to 
procure  peace,  and  the  release  of  Francis.  But  Wol* 
sey  advised  that  a  French  army  should  be  immedi* 
ately  pushed  into  Italy,  before  the  emperor  sent  one 
there ;  that  while  he  was  occupied  with  the  festi* 
vities  of  his  marriage,  his  Spaniards  might  be  driven 
out.  After  such  a  success,  the  pope  would  assuredly 
join  them,  and  the  emperor  become  moderate  in  his 
conditions  ^\  Such  were  the  cardinal's  instructions 
on  which  he  meant  the  new  embassy  and  his  master 
to  act     It  joined  at  Lyons  the  otner  ambassadors 

^  Wokey,  after  mentioning  these  facts,  adds,  that  the  pope  wat^ 
*  having  some  other  more  strait  and  secret  dealings  with  the  emperor 
than  was  yet  openly  known  ;  and  if  not  prevented  by  great  dexterity, 
would  iaally  yield  himself  to  those  projects/  MS.  Cal.  D.  p.  93.  Such 
was  Wolsey^s  idea  of  this  pontiff's  sincerity  or  resolution. 

"^  The  cardinal  also  mentions  that,  ^  to  prevent  the  pope  from  thus 
engaging  himself,  and  to  defeat  the  emperors  designs  on  Italyv  the  king 
meant  to  lay  aside  all  the  advantages  which  he  might  have  gained  from 
France  by  prosecuting  the  war.'  MS.  ib. 

••  MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  Wolsey  also  directed  them  to  take  care  of  the 
king's  pensions  out  of  Milan ;  and  *  one  reason  why  he  chose  not  to 
join  the  league  immediately  was,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  be  acting  like 
a  merchcmi ;  and  therefore  would  wait  till  the  emperor  gave  him  further 
occasion  to  break  with  him.'    MS.  ib.  Cal.  D.  9.93-6. 
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BOOK    coming  from  Italy,  and  in  the  middle  of  December 

,^ '^ ,  had  their  audiences  with  the  lady  regent  *'. 

■535'  But  Louisa,  like  all  the  rest,  was  pursuing  her  own 
plans  for  the  attainment  of  her  desired  ends.  She 
received  them  civilly,  but  inquired  who  was  to  be  the 
chief  captain  of  the  new  allied  forces.  She  answered 
their  inquiries  with  courtly  evasions,  till  on  the  eve 
of  Christmas-day,  she  surprised  them  with  the  in- 
formation that  her  son,  instead  of  meditating  the 
vindictive  warfare  that  Wolsey  wanted  to  hurl  upon 
the  emperor,  was  then  making  peace*"*. 

The  emperor  had  invited  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
into  Spain  early  in  the  summer  *',  who  had  deferred 
his  journey ;  but  these  manifestations  of  new  hosti- 
lities, arising  from  Wolsey  and  the  pope,  occasioned 
Charles  to  court  a  successful  warrior,  whom  he  had 
too  much  neglected.  On  the  15th  November,  Bour- 
bon entered  Toledo  with  a  great  train.  The  emperor, 
accompanied  by  the  legate  and  all  the  nobility  of 
Spain,  went  out  of  the  town  to  meet  him  at  the  bridge 
over  the  Tagus,  and  from  thence  brought  him,  with 
all  the  public  honors  he  could  bestow,  and  placing 
him  on  his  left  side  while  the  legate  took  the  right, 
into  the  loudly  acclaiming  city.  Every  pleasure  and 
pastime  that  could  be  devised,  were  afterwards  ex- 
hibited to  gratify  and  distinguish  him  **. 

He  had  been  promised  the  emperor's  sister  Elea- 

*  Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath,  bad  hia  audience  on  15th  December,  and 
the  next  day  wrote  his  detail  of  the  internew  to  Wolsey.   Cal.  D.  ^ 


P-97- 
*  MS.  ib.  p.  101. 

"  On  6th  July,  Bourbon,  whose  proceedings  were  remaiiablf  open> 
himself  apprized  Henry  of  this  invitation  in  a  letter,  which  is  in  MS. 


Vitell.  B.  7.  p.  174 
?»  B.  Bath^  lett.   MS,  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  lai 
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nora  in  marriage;  and  perhaps  this  was  the  reason  chap. 
that  Francis  fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  same  lady,  to  *  ^J'  * 
disappoint  the  conqueror  who  had  humbled  him,  and 
whom  he  therefore  hated.  The  viceroy,  envious  of 
Bourbon's  superior  fetme  and  achievements,  was  eveii 
avowedly  anxious  to  disappoint  him  in  this  mar- 
riage ^'.  It  became  a  delicate  question  to  Charles 
himself,  as  his  negotiations  advanced  with  Francis, 
and  this  princess  became  fixed  on  as  his  future  queen. 
When  the  French  urged  this  point,  they  were  told 
Aat  the  emperor's  promise  of  her  hand  had  been 
given  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  that  his  consent 
must  be  obtained  before  the  proposal  could  be  lis- 
tened to**. 

Louisa  did  not  make  the  journey  to  Charles,  in 
behalf  of  her  son,  as  she  had  at  first  projected  **.  It 
occurred  to  her,  that  she  might  send  to  a  young  and 
unmarried  emperor,  and  who  was  now  meditating 
wedlock,  a  more  interesting  and  therefore  more 
efiicacious  negotiator  in  her  sprightly,  cultivated 
and  pleasing  daughter,  the  favorite  sister  of  Francis, 
and  who,  then  the  young  widow  of  d'Alenfon,  is 
-now  better  known  to  us  firom  her  ingenious  little 
novels  or  Boccacio-like  tales,  as  Margaret  de  Valois, 
the  queen  of  Navarre  ^.     The  pretext  for  her  visit 

^  This  is  repeatedly  meDtioned  in  the  dispatches.  In  June,  Russell 
stated  that  the  viceroy  had  said  to  the  duke,  in  the  presence  of  Francis^ 
that  ^  he  should  take  heed,  lest  the  French  king  should  take  away  the 
queen  of  Portusal/  MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  149.  At  the  end  of  July,  the 
bishop  of  London  reported,  '  The  viceroy  has  been  persuading  the 
dowager  of  Portugal,  it  were  better  to  take  the  French  king,  than  the 
duke  of  Bourbon.'  MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  80. 

^  B.  London's  letter  of  ad  December,  from  Toledo.    MS.  ib.  p.  1 19. 

*  See  before,  p.  43a. 

^  She  collects,  at  the  baths  near  the  Pyrennees,  ten  persons,  whom 
the  oferflowing  waters  detained  there,  to  meet  together  in  a  pleasant 

H  H  9 
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was,  because  *'  madame  regent  might  not  depart 
out  of  the  realm ; "  and  it  became  known  to  our 
^525.  ambassadors  at  Toledo,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
that  the  fair  duchess  was  to  come  thither,  with  her 
train,  "  with  full  power  of  all  the  estates  of  France, 
and  of  the  parliament  also,  to  treat  on  peace  *'  with 
the  Spanish  government  The  veteran  statesman  . 
Robertet  was  also  to  accompany  her  ^'', 

This  diplomatic  combination  of  youth  and  beauty 
with  the  most  experienced  intelligence,  alarmed  the 
bishop  of  London  and  the  erudite  doctor  Sampson. 
They  saw  at  once  the  whole  female  policy,  and  they 
felt  its  danger ;  and  in  their  next  conference  with 
the  imperial  cabinet,  they  expressed  their  disquieted 
foresight  to  the  chancellor,  the  great  master,  and 
4:he  state  secretary,  with  emphatic  gravity.  Thej^ 
said,  '^  her  person  was  not  minded  to  be  sent  hither 
for  any  other  cause  but  to  hinder  the  profit  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  comfort  her  brother ;  that  being 
young,  and  a  widow,  she  comes,  as  women  do,  to 
be  seen ;  and  chiefly  that  the  emperor's  majesty  may 
see  her  person,  and  perchance  may  like  her ;  and 

meadow  for  ten  dajs,  and  each  to  tell  some  adventure  which  they  had 
known  or  heard  of,  to  pass  the  time  of  their  delay.  She  mentions  in 
her  preface,  that  the  Tales  of  Boccacio  had  heeu  then  newly  translated 
intb  French ;  and  that  herself,  her  brother  Francis,  and  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  had  been  delighted  with  them ;  and  many  persons  of 
the  court  resolved  to  imitate  them.  Seventy-two  of  the  tales  have  been 
preserved  and  printed. 

It  is  to  her  that  Brantome^edicates  his  *  Rodomontades  Espaienoles/ 
with  the  compliment  of  her  being  «  la  plus  belle,  la  plus  noble,  la  plus 
gmnde,  la  plus  aenereuse,  la  plus  magnanime,  et  la  plus  accomplice  prin- 
cesse  du  monde.'  Hef  wrote  it  by  her  desire,  whose  '  gentil  esprit 
comnrend  tout  et  n'ignore  rien,  *  while  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  wbich  had  so  bruised  his  reips,  as  to  keep  him  three 
years  and  an  half  <  perclus  et  estropie  de  mon  corps.'  (Euv.  V.  12.  . 

^  Ambas.  lett.  from  Toledo,  Qth  July.    MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  72. 
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to  woo  the  queen  of  Portugal  for  her  brother,  which  c  )i  a  p, 
else  none,  without  the  emperor's  knowledge,  durst  .  ^^'  . 
attempt  to  do.  But  as  the  ladies  be  both  young, 
both  of  one  age,  both  widows,  she  shall  find  good 
.  commodity  in  talking  with  her  to  advance  her  bro- 
ther's matter*'.  Such  were  the  anticipations  and 
apprehensions  of  the  English  embassy  from  the 
formidable  presence  of  this  vivacious  lady.  The 
emperor's  ministers  did  not  disguise  the  danger; 
they  said,  "  We  had  shewed  many  great  and  urgent 
reasons^."  Here  they  paused — for  who  could  pre- 
vent the  meeting  of  her  dangerous  eyes  and  smiles 
with  the  glances  of  the  emperor?  She  must  be  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  he  must  abide  the  full  effect  of 
her  insinuating  presence.  No  one  but  himself  could 
make  his  heart  impenetrable  to  her  magic.  Hence 
this  attack  must  be  submitted  to,  and  its  success  or 
failure  patiently  awaited*  But  as  to  other  communi- 
cations, these  were  more  manageable;  and  therefore 
the  imperial  statesmen  consolingly  added,  "Howbeit, 
it  was  not  thought  nor  meant  by  the  emperor,  that 
the  said  lady,  if  she  came,  should  either  have  access 
to  the  French  king,  or  come  where  he  were;  or  yet 
to  the  queen  dowager,  unless  the  matter  came  to 
some  conclusion^"."  All  which  momentous  confer- 
ence was  duly  reported  with  faithful  gravity  to  thes 
English  cardinal. 

All  July  passed,  and  August  was  passing,  without 
the  appearance  of  this  dreaded  princess  ;  but  it  was 
found  at  Toledo^  that  ^'  until  the  coming  of  madame 


«*  Lett.  MS.  Vesp.  C.  3-  P-  73- 

»  Lett.  ib.  73.  ?''  Lett.  ib.  73. 
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d'Alen^on,  nothing  shall  be  done  here^\"  Charles 
himself  alluded  to  it  without  scruple,  in  his  declara- 
1525*  tion  to  the  Portuguese  ambassadors^^.  At  length 
near  the  middle  of  August  it  was  intimated  that  she 
had  commenced  her  journey^'. 

This  lady's  movements  are  more  than  usually  in- 
teresting to  an  Englishman,  because  at  this  time  our 
celebrated  Anne  Boleyn  was  part  of  her  household. 
She  had  been  taken  into  it  on  the  death  of  Claude, 
the  late  queen  of  France^*,  and  being  one  of  her 
maids  of  honor,  it  is  most  probable  that  Anne  at- 
tended her  into  Spain.  Sir  Thomas  fioleyn,  the 
father  of  our  future  queen,  had  himself  been  ambas- 
sador in  that  country  but  two  years  before^*. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  October  that  the 
long  expected  French  princess  reached  the  court  at 
Toledo^*.  She  came — she  saw — she  was  seen — 
and  she  failed  :  nor  was  she  pleased  with  her  failure. 
The  particulars  of  her  interview  are  not  recorded, 
but  it  was  not  a  Pavian  victory.  She  did  not  take 
captive  the  captor  of  her  brother.  He  viewed  un- 
shaken the  long-dreaded  fascination  of  her  charms ; 
and  vexed  at  the  disappointment,  she  left  the  city 

7»  Bishop's  letter.    MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  8a. 

^  '  As  for  peace  with  France,  no  certainty  can  be  bad,  till  the  coming 
of  madame  d'Alenpon,  which  will  be  long,  and  not  sure  then  to  make 
a  final  conclosion.'    MS.  ib.  p.  63. 

^  *  We  hear  say  that  madame  Alenpon  is  on  her  way ;  but  it  will  be 
long  before  she  arrive :  until  whose  coming,  no  man  here  hath  sufficient 
commission  to  treat  of  peace.'    Lett.  1  ith  Aug.  p.  95. 

"**  See  our  further  chapter. 

^*  The  British  Museum,  in  Vesp.  C.  a.  contains  many  letters  from  sir 
Thomas,  during  his  embassy  in  Spain,  from  which  he  also  sent  dis* 
patches,  4th  May  1523.  ib.  p.  1 1 7. 

^'  The  bishop^s  letter  of  ad  December,  from  Toledo,  furnishes  us  with 
the  fact  of  the  text.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  1 10.  She  embarked  in  September, 
lit  Aigue-raorte,  and  landing  at  Barcelona,  proceeded  thro  Sarragossa  to 
the  emperor's  court.    Bellay,  Mem.  18.  p.  15. 
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suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  in  a  huff,  seven  dayfi  chap. 
after  she  entered  it,  taking  a  hasty  leave  of  the  in-  ^^  * 
sensible  Charles,  but  frankly  declaring  that  she  did 
not  mean  to  return  ^^.  The  emperor,  on  the  same 
day,  either  to  show  his  indifference,  or  because  he 
was  piqued  at  her  departure,  went  himself  a  hunting 
seven  leagues  off  ^'.  Thus  ended  this  redoubted  in« 
terview.  The  English  prelate,  delighted  with  the 
issue,  went  to  the  imperial  chancellor,  to  tell  him, 
^^  We  marvel  that  madame  d'Aleni^on,  who  had 
come  so  far  to  sue  for  peace,  was  so  soon  departed 
hence^'."  The  chancellor  answered,  that  she  had 
one  day  sent  for  him  to  say,  "  that  the  French  king 
should  deliver  up  Burgundy,  without  other  condi- 
tions, so  that  he  might  be  put  at  liberty  without  fur- 
ther ransom ;"  and  he  had  promised  to  second  her 
proposal.  But  she  had  never  mentioned  this  to  the 
emperor,  and  "  the  cause  of  her  mutation  he  knew 
not'"*."  That  her  brother  had  fallen  sick  again,  was 
her  pretext  for  going  away,  but  the  chancellor  de- 
clared, "  that  was  but  a  color  sought  for  their  depar- 
ture"." Her  failure  to  interest  the  heart  that  could 
have  given  her  an  imperial  diadem,  was  no  doubt 
the  real  occasion  of  her  hasty  secession.  But  Francis, 
who  had  been  recovering  from  a  severe  indisposi- 
tion, was  again  relapsing  into  a  more  dangerous 
fever  '*.     He  lay  in  a  doubtful  state  under  its  dele- 

'"  The  prelate's  account  from  Toledo,  is,  *  On  nth  October,  sud- 
denly madame  d'Alen9on,  with  all  her  train,  departed  out  of  this  city 
to  Madrid,  to  tlie  French  king.  Nevertheless  she  did  take  her  congee  of 
the  emperor,  not  minding  to  return  as  she  said/  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  up. 
*  My  lady's  being  here  was  but  seven  days.'    p.  120. 

^  lb.  p.  110.  "^  lb.  p.  110. 

^  lb.  p.  no.  ••  lb.  p.  HI. 

^  *  His  second  sickness  was  much  more  dangerous  than  the  first,'  lb.  1 20. 
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terious  effects  till  6th  November'^  and  although  it 
then  had  quitted  him,  he  was  so  weakened  that  he 
t535-  could  not  stand  or  walk,  and  was  very  low  spirited**- 
The  emperor's  chief  physician  who  attended  him, 
went  in  persfcm  to  advise  bis  sovereign  to  conclude 
some  pacific  treaty  with  him,  as  in  his  opinion  the 
French  monarch  could  not  long  survive'^.  The 
main  difficulty  lay  as  to  the  cession  of  Bui^^dy^ 
The  emperor  desired  it  as  a  family  dominion^.  The 
French  had  already  offered  it'^.  But  be  saw  that 
it  would  be  a  mere  verbal  surrender,  unless  the  states 
general  of  France  confirmed  it ;  and  from  the  un-* 
popularity  of  Francis  and  his  mother,  and  the  repu^ 
tation  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Parisian  cabinet 
felt  that  it  was  too  dangerous  to  convene  this  national 
representation*'.  They  wished  money  to  be  the 
substitute*^.     The  English  envoys  pressed  the  em- 

**  '  Before  which  day  he  was  not  dear  of  the  fever.'  Lett.  Vesp.  C.  3. 
p.  120. 

**  The  secretary  of  the  duchess  alsq  told  them  *  the  French  king  was 
no  man  like  to  continue,  he  was  so  malincolous ';  to  whom  we  answered, 

*  That  the  comfort  of  my  ladies  being  here,  and  her  good  dexterity  in 

Eracdsing  for  his  deliverance,  should  much  alleviate  that  pensivenesv' 
«tt.  ib.  p.  lao. 
••MS.ib.p.  lao. 

^  He  said,  <  he  asketh  nothing  but  his  own  patrin^ony,  whereof  his 
ancestors  were  ever  possessed  till  the  death  of  duke  Charles,  which  is 
little  past  forty  years;  and  many  of  his  senants  be  yet  alive,  who  bavei 
seen,  and  can  testify  the  same.'    MS.  ib.  1 12.  "^  Ib. 

"  The  imperial  ministen  thus  described  this  constitntional  difficulty. 

*  The  parliament  of  Paris,  which  is  esublished  for  matters  of  justice 
and  peace,  could  not  meddle  in  matters  of  war ;  nor  of  the  estate  royal, 
which  was  above  their  power.'  The  English  embassy  answering  that 
this  was  truth,  the  others  proceeded;  *  their  only  remedy  is,  to  keep  the 
French  kiM  until  the  three  estates,  in  whom  is  the  whole  authority, 
should  confirm  all  that  shall  be  treated  for  peace.  They  perceived  that 
they  dare  not  assemble  the  three  estates,  lest  they  should  put  other 
governors  than  my  lady,  and  for  fear  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  whom 
they  would  not  have  come  into  France  by  the  said  truce.'    MS.  ib. 


'^b, 


Alenjon's  secretary  mentioned,  that  three  millions  of  crowns 
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peror  to  imitate  Henry  in  taking  a  pecuniary  com* 
mutation.  His  immediate  answer  was,  ^^  That  he 
would  not  sell  man's  flesh  for  money*  He  de* 
manded  only  his  own  lands^  lately  taken  from  him 
by  violence  ••.'' 

The  intercourse  of  die  fair  ambassador  with  the 
princess  Eleanora  was  as  unsatisfactory  to  her  pro^ 
jects  as  diat  with  the  emperor.  She  made  the  Spa- 
nish widow  her  friendly  visit ;  but  two  days  after-* 
wards,  Eleanora,  who  had  not  yet  decided  between 
Bourbon  and  Francis,  set  off  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Guadeloupe,  at  twenty-five  leagues  distance,  where 
she  remained  while  her  visitant  stayed  in  Spain  ^4 
Her  attendants  acknowledged,  that  this  avoiding 
her  acquaintance  greatly  disconcerted  the  French 
princess,  ^^  who  thought  by  her  to  have  had  some 
advancement  in  her  suit^^."  She  had  then  no 
choice  but  to  return  disappointed  and  displeased, 
after  a  baffled  effort  to  contrive  a  plan  for  her  bro^ 
ther's  escape^'. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  September  ttiat  Charles 
performed  his  first  visit  to  the  French  king.  ^^  I  am 
the  prisoner  of  your  imperial  majesty,"  exclaimed 
Francis,  taking  off  his  bonnet  as  the  emperor  entered 
his  apartment.    "  You  are  not  my  prisoner,  but  my 


bad  been  offered  for  bis  redemption.  As  for  lands,  be  said,  ^  tbe  reabn 
would  never  consent/  MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  lao. 

»•  MS.  ib.  p.  113.  •»  MS.  ib.  p.  120. 

••  lb.  p.  121.  Tbe  ducbess's  secretary  explorindy  inquired  of  tbe 
Englisb  ambassadors,  wbat  Uiey  bad  beard  of  Bourbon's  marriage  with 
tbe  lady.  *  We  answered,  we  tbougjit  be  would  be  glad  to  bave  ber; 
but  wbat  her  mind  was,  we  knew  not.'  ib.  120. 

^  She  had  left  Spain  by  the  2d  Dec.  when  tbe  English  ambassadors 
I'eported  that  she  bad  departed,  p.  121. 
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BOOK  brother  and  my  friend/'  answered  Charles,  embracing 
^  him,  and  covering  his  head.  ^'  I  have  no  wish  but 
to  give  you  your  liberty,  and  every  comfort  you  can 
deare^."  But  notwithstanding  this  personal  cour* 
tesy,  it  was  not  till  the  year  had  closed  that  the  terms 
of  the  liberation  were  arranged.  Bourbon  was  then 
officiaUy  solicited  to  yield  the  royal  Eleanora  to  his 
former  sovereign.  The  struggle  must  have  been 
poignant  to  his  feelings  and  to  his  pride ;  but  he  saw 
the  necessity,  and  surrendered  the  splendid  prize  ^^ 
The  terms  were  then  settled  with  the  French  govern* 
ment.  Burgundy  was  agreed  to  be  given  up,  and 
the  two  eldest  sons  of  Francis  were  to  be  exchanged 
for  their  father,  as  hostages  for  the  due  performance 
of  this  cession.  As  we  are  about  to  open  a  very  dif- 
ferent scene  of  Wolsey's  machinations,  it  is  impor- 
tant here  to  notice  the  peculiarly  kind  message  which 
Henry  directed  his  ambassadors  to  express  to  Charles. 
We  may  consider  this  to  display,  as  it  was  meant  to 
do,  the  king's  real  sentiments,  and  that  the  con- 
trasted drama  which  our  next  chapter  will  exhibit, 
was  the  deceiving  cardinal's  counterplotting  contri* 
vance^. 

"  Bell&y.  Obsenr.  V.  l8.  p.  31O. 

**  Dr.  Lee,  on  26th  January  15^6,  informed  Uenrj  of  the  application 
to  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  *  This  overture  made  him  much  to  muse  al 
the  beginning,  reputing  himself  frustrate  of  his  chief  hope.  Afterwards 
the  greatness  of  the  necessity  was  opened  to  him,  and  the  lack  of  money 
on  the  emperor's  part  to  maintain  the  war,  which  was  well  known  to 
him.  Great  offers  were  made  to  him.  At  last,  he  said  with  his  tongue, 
he  was  content;  but  whether  he  thought  it  in  his  heart,  heaven  knoweth.' 
MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  314. 

^  They  state  to  Henry,  that  on  the  aad  January  they  went  to  the 
emperor.  <  We  said  we  were  come  to  take  leave  of  him,  and  were  glad 
to  see,  before  our  departure,  that  peace  was  concluded  between  him  and 
the  French  king,  of  which  good  news  your  highness  would  be  glad  to 
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hear;  showing  him,  that  yomr  met  had  ghen  us  commisiion  to  decbura 
unto  him,  that  the  old  root  of  love  between  you,  and  the  ancient  amity 
that  always  had  been  between  vour  two  houses,  should  on  your  highness^ 
pert  he  inviolably  guarded  andf  observed ;  whereof  he  mi^t  repute  him 
to  be  well  assured.'  Letter  of  Dr.  Lee,  bishop  of  London,  and  Dr. 
Sampson,  a6th  January  1526.  MS.  ib.  p.  aao.  *  This  day  we  shall 
commence  our  journey  to  your  highness.'  ib. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE. 


ORIGINAL  COLONIZATION  OF  CANADA,   BY  FRANCIS  I. 

As  Canada  is  now  become  the  most  important  relic  of  our  North 
American  possessions,  and  is  daily  increasing  m  its  population,  proper^ 
and  commercial  relations,  and  waa  first  coloniaed  in  the  t^ffk  of 
Uennr  VIII.  it  may  eratify  the  reader  to  peruse  the  original  instructioos 
for  the  earliest  settlement  that  was  made  upon  it,  from  the  European 
branch  of  the  human  race,  as  they  were  either  dictated  or  approved  of 
by  Francis  I. 

This  region  was  existing  unknown  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
until  the  year  1508,  when  some  Norman  and  Breton  adventurers, 
seeldng  their  fortune  at  sea,  under  one  John  Denys,  of  Normandy, 
accidentally  roved  near  it.  They  did  little  more  tlian  inspect  some  of 
its  coasts,  but  it  became  afterwards  known  to  several  of  their  countrjrmen, 
who  went  to  fish  near  its  shores,  and  whose  reports  about  it  at  last 
interested  Francis  L  to  desire  that  it  should  be  more  specially 
examined. 

With  thu  view,  in  the  year  1534,  he  sent  Jacques  Cartier  Malonin, 
to  reconnoitre  the  country,  inspect  its  havens  and  ports,  and  by  sailing 
up  the  great  river  which  flowed  firom  it,  to  learn  all  that  he  could  collect 
of  its  soil,  climate  and  inhabitants.  Cartier  executed  his  commission 
with  satisfactory  diligence,  and  the  information  which  he  communicated 
on  his  return  determined  the  French  Kins  to  establish  a  colony  in  the 
country,  near  its  principal  river,  now  called  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  the 
largest  stream  or  water  in  North  America.  This  important  river  was 
then  termed  Canada,  by  the  natives,  and  its  name  became  transferred 
to  the  country  itself,  tho  it  was  afterwards  also  called  New  France. 

His  expensive  wars  with  the  emperor,  prevented  Francis  I.  from  pav- 
suing  his  plan  of  colonizii«  Canaaa,  till  the  year  1538.  But  having  at 
last  agreea  with  Charies  V*  to  establish  a  pneral  truce  between  them 
for  ten  years,  from  the  l8th  June  153B,  he  proceeded  three  months 
afterwards  to  the  accomplishment  of  \^  colonial  enterprize,  and  it  ia  in 
the  September  of  this  year  that  the  following  official  document  occurs^ 
for  the  outfit  of  the  expedition  to  establish  the  first  settlement  in  this 
territory  of  North  Amenca,  which  has  now  become  such  an  important 
member  of  the  foreign  dominions  of  Great  Britain. 

'  Memoir  of  the  Men  and  Provisions  necessary  for  the  Vessels 
which  the  King  intends  to  send  into  Canada. 

'  To  perform  the  vo;^age  which  the  king  our  sovereign  lord  desires  to 
have  made  to  Canada,  it  must  go,  at  the  latest,  ia  the  middle  of  Mny^ 
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and  mast  have  the  namber  of  persons  and  ships  hereinafter  mentioned, 
to  be  increased  or  lessened  as  M.  Le  Connetable  (the  prime  ministep) 
shall  think  proper. 

'  It  will  be  requisite  to  have,  as  well  for  guardins  the  ships  that  will 
remain  there,  as  for  the  eqniproent  of  several  boats  which  will  be  wanted 
to  go  into  the  various  streams  and  rivers,  120  mariners. 

*  Also,  40  men  of  war;  harquebuziers. 
'  Also,  30  carpenters,  as  well  of  ships,  as  of  houses,  and  sawyers  who 

work  lengthways. 

^  Ten  master  masons,  who  can  be  assisted  by  those  of  the  country  who 
will  serve  them. 

'  Three  men  who  can  make  time. 

*'  Three  makess  of  tiles. 

*  Two  coalmen  to  make  charcoal. 
^  Four  master  fiirriers^  each  having  a  foi^  and  two  servants ;  with 

two  locksmiths. 

^  Four  smiths,  to  search  and  ascertain  if  there  be  any  mine  of  iron, 
and  to  make  forces  and  work  iron  there. 

'  To  take,  at  least,  six  vine-dressers  and  six  labourers. 

'  Three  lMu*ber8,  and  each  a  servant. 

*  Two  apothecaries,  with  each  a  servant,  to  examine  and  see  the 
useful  qualities  of  the  herbs. 

*  A  physician,  and  a  servant. 
'  Two  goldsmiths,  who  are  lapidaries,  vrith  their  necessary  utensils, 

and  each  a  servant. 

^  Two  master  tailors,  and  two  master  hosiers,  and  each  a  servant. 

*  Two  joiners,  and  two  servants,  with  their  tools. 

<  Two  master  rope-makers,  and  two  servants,  because  there  is  hemp 
to  make  cordage. 

^  Four  cannoneers,  at  least,  and  the  men  of  war  will  make  use  of  these 
when  need  requires. 

<  Six  churchmen,  with  all  things  necessary  for  divine  service.  In  aU 
Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-six  Men. 

<  To  be  victualled  for  two  years  at  lea»t;  that  if  the  ships  which  shall 
be  sent  there  next  year  should  not  arrive,  those  now  going  may  not  want 
food. 

<  These  victuals  must  be  well  made,  and  so  good  as  to  last  all  this 
time,  and  there  must  be  some  of  the  dry  wines  of  Spain. 

^  These  victuals  may  cost  ten  sols  a  month,  for  each  man ;  which  for 
the  276  men  for  24  months,  will  amount  to  33,120  livres. 

'  They  must  also  be  furnished  with  clothes,  beds,  coverings,  and  aH 
other  neoMsaries,  for  two  or  three  years;  and  they  must  leave  soma 
money  behind  for  their  wives  and  children, 

'  Therefore  they  must  be  paid  in  advance  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  months, 
and  this  will  cost  at  least,  one  with  the  other,  an  hundred  sols  a  month. 

*  Ten  tons  of  iron ;  which  will  cost  50  livres. 
'  Eight  or  ten  prises  of  salt,  as  well  for  the  people  of  the  country  who 

very  much  value  it,  as  for  those  of  the  ships.  This  will  cost,  in  Brittaojr, 
sixty  sols  for  each  prise. 

'  Four  miiliers  yards  of  common  linen,  as  well  for  the  natives  as  for 
the  ships. 

*  Three  hundred  pieces  of  crezeaus  for  natives  and  ships. 
.    *  AliK)  millstones,  to  make  water-mills,  wind-mills  ana  hand-miils. 
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*  Thev  most  ulso  carry  out  as  many  as  possible  of  all  maDoer  and    CHAP. 
kinds  of  domestic  beasts  and  birds,  as  well  to  do  the  work  as  to  breed       XV. 

in  the  country  ;  and  all  sorts  of  grains  and  seeds.  ^       >^      * 

*  For  their  passage  there  must  be  at  least  six  ships,  of  not  less  than 
110  tons,  with  two  barks  of  45  or  50  tons  each;  these  with  the  smallest 
of  the  siT  ships,  will  remain  there,  and  the  other  five  will  return  as  soon 
as  they  have  landed  the  victuals  and  goods.  For  the  return  of  these  five, 
each  must  have  M  men,  over  and  above  the  aforesaid  number.  They 
may  take  in  going  and  coming,  and  in  staying  there,  five  or  six  months^ 
for  which  time  they  must  be  victualled,  and  be  paid  two  montlis  on  going 
out  and  the  remainder  on  their  return. 

*  There  must  be  munitions  of  war  to  land  for  the  forts ;  artillery     . 
arc|uebuzes  a  croc^  pikes,  halberts,   lead,  balls,  powder,  and  other 


In  the  ships  must  4)6  three  boats,  ready  to  put  out  when  there,  to  go 
on  the  streaais  am)  rivers. 

*  All  sorts  of  nail-work,  pitch  and  tar,  for  the  ships% 

'  The  six  ships,  being  from  700  to  800  tons,  will  cost  a  crown  per  ton 
a  month,  for  moleage;  or  about  900  crowns  a  month,  and  for  the  six 
months,  4,900  crowns. 

*  There  must  be  also  provided,  pay  and  victuals  for  one  hundred  men, 
to  bring  back  the  shipping  this  year,  who  may  be  detained  six  months; 
which  would  amount  to  1,000  livres  a  month,  and  therefore  for  the  six 
months,  6,000  iivres. 

<  Made  the  .  .  .  September,  1538.' 
I  derive  this  curious  paper  from  the  Collection  of  State  Letters,  made 
by  Ribier,  in  1666,  and  addressed  by  him  to  Colbert,  the  celebrated 
minister  of  Louis  XIV.  This  counsellor  of  state  describes  Canada  as 
then '  a  vast  country,  uncultivated,  like  a  desert,  and  in  most  places 
uninhabited,  except  by  demons  and  wild  beasts.' 

It  was  in  1540,  that  this  colonizing  expedition  reached  Canada,  under 
the  Sieur  de  Roberval,  and  in  1543*  another  fleet  under  his  super- 
tendence  was  sent  to  it,  by  the  same  intelligent  monarch,  Francis  the  First, 
who  seems  not  to  have  suffered  either  of  bis  contemporaries  Charles  V% 
or  Henry  VIII.  to  have  surpassed  him  in  his  encouragement  to  every 
laudable  undertaking  which  the  intellect  and  spirit  of  the  day  werp 
inclined  to  pursue. 


END   OF   VOL.    I. 


Luke  Hausard  St  Sons, 
netr  Lincoln Vinn  Fields,  London. 
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